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PROSPECTUS. 

Fessenden's  Practical  Farvier  aiul  Silk  Manual,  devoted 
to  Agriculture,  Rural  Economy  and  the  Culture  of 
Silk.     Published  montldy  at  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

This  is  the  title,  and  these  the  conditions  of  a 
work  intended  to  embrace  the  subjects  of  Agri- 
culture and  Silk  Culture,  It  will  contain, 
■chiefly,  articles  on  Practical  Farming  and  Rural 
Economy,  selected  from  the  Weekly  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  and  therefore  intended  for  those 
who  are  not  subscribers  for  that  work. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  culture  of  Silk, 
in  some,  if  not  iii  all  its  branches  will,  eventually 
become  the  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  family 
of  every  farmer-,  and  not  only  be  made  a  source 
of  considerable  profit  to  the  individuals  engaged 
in  this  fine  art  but  a  great  national  henefit ;  not 
only  save  millions  to  the  United  States  now  sent 
out  of  the  country  for  the  importation  of  this 
useful  as  well  as  elegant  article,  but  become  a 
source  of  national  income  by  its  exportations. 
There  is  a  ceitainty  of  a  sale  for  this  article,  as 
the  wants  ami  the  wishes  of  the  wearers  and 
consumers  will  increase  with  the  copiousness  and 
facilities  of  the  supplies.  The  amount  now  con- 
sumed in  the  country  may  be  in  some  degree 
estimated  by  reference  to  the  value  of  the  raw 
Silk  now  imported,  which  as  it  appears  by  oflicial 


documents,   exceeds  ten  millions   of  dollars, 
annually. 

In  connexion  with  subjects  relating  to  Agricidture 
the  Practical  Farmer  will  contain  the  experiments 
and  opinions  of  cultivators  engaged  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Mulberry  trees,  as  well  as  the  manufacture 
of  Silk;  avoiding'such  theories  and  speculations 
as  might  probably  mislead,  or  be  misunderstood 
by  those  who  are  practically  concerned  in  Silk 
manufacture.  And  we  would  respectfliUy  solicit 
communications  from  those  who  are  or  may  be 
engaged  in  silk  culture,  to  enrich  the  pages  of  our 
Silk  Manual. 

Postmasters  and  others  who  may  be  disposed 
to  assist  us  in  obtaining  subscribers,  will  please  to 
retain  10  per  cent  of  the  money  which  they  may 
receive  for  subscriptions  ;  and  the  aid  of  all  who 
are  friendly  to  the  objects  of  our  periodical  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT,  Publisher. 


FOOD  FOR  SlLili  WORMS. 

The  first  object  claiming  attention  in  attempting 
to  manufacture  silk,  is  to  provide  food  for  the  in- 
sect artizan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  raw 
material.  We  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  numerous 
articles  on  which  it  is  possible  to  feed  silk  worms, 
but  at  present  confine  our  remarks  to  that  which 
all  allow  to  be  the  best  and  most  profitable,  provi- 
ded it  can  be  obtained.  This,  beyond  question  is 
the  foliage  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry,  (Morus  Mul- 
ticaulis)  which  without  doubt  is  emphatically  the 
silk  worm's  staff  of  life.  But  there  is  a  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  many  whether  this  precious  tree  will 
withstand  our  winters  :  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  manufactured  at  the  northern  extremi- 
ty of  the  north  pole,  and  transported  on  the  post- 
horses  of  old    Boreas    into    the    territory    of  the 
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United  States  for  the  special  accommodation  of  its 
inhabitants. 

We  tliink  it  safest  not  to  relinquish  the  culture 
of  the  White  mulberry  for  the  present ;  but  let  us 
examine  the  claims  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  to 
that  hardihood  which  alone  can  entitle  that  alien 
to  become  naturalized  and  a  permanent  settler  in 
these  United  States. 

In  some  remarks  "  On  the  culture  of  Silk  and  the 
Moms  Multicaulis  or  new  Chinese  mulberry,''^  writ- 
ten by  William  Kenrick,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  Mass. 
and  published  in  the  JSTew  England  Farmer,  vol. 
xii.  page  393,  it  is  observed  "This  Mulberry 
braves  the  most  rigorous  winters  of  France,  not 
having  suffered  in  the  least  even  during  tlie  severe 
winter  of  1829-30.  I  have  taken  particular  pains 
to  ascertain  how  they  have  fared  in  the  extreme 
north  of  that  country,  and  have  very  lately  been 
informed  by  letter  from  M.  Eyries,  a  gentleman 
from  Havre,  that  they  have  sui)ported  well,  during 
ten  years  the  most  rigorous  winters  of  the  north 
of  France.  He  has  cultivated  them  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  from  their  first  introduction  to  that 
country."     *     *     * 

"  Very  late  in  the  Spring  of  1833,  more  tlian  a 
hundred  young  trees  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis 
were  set  out  on  the  place  of  S.  V.  Wilder,  Esq. 
in  Bolton,  Worcester  county.  The  soil  springy, 
the  exposition  cold  and  sloping  to  the  north  ;  Mr 
Joseph  Breck,  a  distinguished  botanist  of  Lancas- 
ter, the  town  adjoining,  having  especial  charge  of 
these  plants,  has  lately  very  critically  examined 
them.  Thus  unfavorably  situated,  and  unprotect- 
ed, they  have  borne  the  last  winter  [1833-34,] 
without  injury,  except  only  the  very  tips  of  the 
twigs.  Mr  Breck  is  persuaded  that  they  are  even 
hardier  than  the  common  White  mulberry,  since 
some  hundred  of  the  latter  which  stood  very  near 
were  killed  half  way  down  to  the  ground  by  this 
same  winter." 

An  able  writer  with  the  signature  R.  who 
dates  Hingham,  Mass.  published  two  articles  on 
the  Chinese  mulberry,  pages  211,  226,  of  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  JVew  England  Farmer.  This 
writer  is  of  opinion,  and  cites  facts  to  maintain  his 
belief  that  the  Chinese  mulberry  is  more  hardy 
than  many  of  our  orchard,  or  even  forest  trees, 
but  may  be  killed  when  young,   if  planted    in    a 


rich  and  moist  soil.     This  writer  observes    "  Au- 
thors agree  that  the  proper  soils  for  the    mulberry 
tree  are  dry,  sandy,  or  stony  ;  that    low,    rich  and 
moist  lands,  neverproduce  nourishing  leaves,  how- 
ever vigorous  the  tree  may  grow.     From  all   that 
1  have  seen  I  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry,  and  should  consider    it   preferable 
to  any  other  species,  if  planted  on  suitable  land, 
and  not  forced  to  rapid  growth.      If  doubt  on  this 
subject  remained,   one  half  of  the   mulberry   or- 
chard might  be  planted  with  the  Chinese  and  the 
other  with  some  other  species,  or   in    rows    alter- 
nately.    No  measures    of  good    calculation    and 
care  should    be    spared    to    secure  success    to   a 
branch  of  industry  that  now  lias   the   prospect  of 
reward  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,   of  even    its 
millions  of  dollars,  adding  to  the  wealth  and    vir- 
tue of  the  comnmnity,  and  to  our  common  coun- 
try's prosperity." 


WORKING  OXEIV. 

We  copy  the  following  remarks  on  working- 
oxen  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  to  John  Hare  Powel,  Esq. 

The  best  broken  oxen  are  those  which  are 
early  trained  and  accustomed  to  the  yoke  with 
occasional  light  work.  They  are  often  broken  as 
early  as  one  or  two  years  of  age,  with  gentle  and 
patient  usage.  At  this  period  they  are  more  do- 
cile and  tractable,  and  it  is  thought  become  more 
powerful,  by  being  sooner  accustomed  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  application  of  their  strength  to 
the  draft.  I  believe  they  may  be  taught  to  travel 
in  almost  any  gait  ;  certain  it  is,  the  rate  at  which 
oxen  diiierently  broken  will  walk  with  their  load^ 
would  seem  incredible  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
difference  in  the  mode  of  their  training.  To  ac- 
custom them  to  a  quick  pace,  they  should  at  first 
be  driven  in  the  yoke  while  young,  without  any, 
or  a  very  light  weight,  and  never  heavily  loaded, 
until  they  have  arrived  at  full  strength  and  nia- 
t[nity. 

A  great  fault  with  many  people  is  too  much  in- 
difference to  the  construction  of  the  yoke.  Almost 
any  shapeless  piece  of  wood,  with  holes  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  bows,  is  made  to  answer ;  but  to 
tJie  case  of  the  draft,  the  adaptation,  of  the  yoke 
or  bow  to  the  neck  of  the  bullock,  and  the  jjosi- 
tion  of  the  staple  and  ring  in  the  yoke,  are  alto- 
gether material.  For  common  use,  and  particu- 
larly for  ploughing,  I  have  found  that  yokes  were 
generally  too  short.  Cattle  of  the  largest  size  re- 
quire a  yoke  from  4^  to  5  feet  in  length.  In  short 
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yokes  they  are  apt  to  haul,  as  it  is  termed, — that 
!s,  draw  from  each  other,  and  to  such  a  degree, 
in  some  instances,  as  to  cross  their  fore  legs,  and 
destroy  their  power  and  greatly  impede  their  pro- 
gress. I  once  oivned  a  pair  made  totally  useless  by 
this  habit,  and  afterwards  entirely  corrected  by  the 
application  of  a  yoke  18  inches  longer.  A  short 
yoke  is  necessary  only  in  snow  paths,  where  cat- 
tle would  otherwise  crowd  against  each  other,  the 
opposite  of  hauling,  but  of  the  same  mischievous 
effect. 

In  respect  to  what  oxen  are  niafle  to  do  in  a 
short  time,  or  as  an  experiment  upon  their  strength 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  results  of  our  plough- 
ing matches.  With  us  they  are  but  little  used  up- 
on the  road,  except  in  the  transportation  of  heavy 
loads  for  short  distances  in  the  same  town,  or  be- 
tween neighboring  towns.  One  reason  why  hor- 
ses are  preferred  for  wagoning  on  the  road,  may 
be  that  they  can  be  made  to  travel  quicker,  and 
that  from  the  construction  of  the  hoof  they  are 
less  Fiable  to  lameness,  than  the  cloven  footed  ox, 
by  becoming  foot-sore.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  and  steady  labor  of  the  ox,  finds  no  sub- 
stitute in  the  horse  for  the  service  of  the  farm  ; 
and  the  latter  is  seldom  seen  there  except  in  oc- 
casional aid  of  the  ox  team,  or  with  the  light 
plough  between  the  rows  of  corn.  The  value  of 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a  pair  of  horses,  for  use  in  all 
the  business  of  a  form,  admits  of  no  comparison, 
So  decided  is  the  preference  for  the  former,  that 
I  do  not  believe  a  single  farmer  can  be  found  in 
this  extensive  agricultural  county  who  performs 
iiis  labor  by  horses  without  oxen  ;  while  there 
are  hundreds,  I  had  almost  said  thousands,  who 
make  710  othei"  use  of  horses  in  husbandry,  than  to 
fuiTOW  for  jdanting,  and  plough  among  their  corn 
for  hoeing. 

Oiir  oxen  are  kept  in  a  cheaper  and  less  expen- 
sive manner  than  horses.  In  the  summer  they  are 
imiformly  grazed  in  the  pastures.  In  the  cold 
and  winter  seasons  they  are  put  into  the  bsirns, 
and  fed  upon  the  stock  hay,  as  it  is  called,  that 
which  grows  in  meadows,  and  ujwn  the  fodder  of 
corn  stalks,  husks,  &c.  iiuless  indeed  they  are  more 
severely  worked  than  usual,  when  hay  of  better 
iquaJity  is  given  them  ;  and  in  all  cases,  as  the 
spring  advances,  their  keejiing  is  improved,  and 
with  better  liay,  some  grain  is  added.  I  gpeak  of 
the  general  practice  of  farmers.  There  are  some 
•who  keep  their  oxen  more  generously,  and  others 
more  hardly  than  I  have  mentioned.  But  with  a 
■clean  and  warm  stable,  with  daily  application  of 
the  'Currycomb  and  card,  and  coarse  food,  without 
^eve-re  labor,  the  best  farmers  will  at  all  times  ex- 
hibit teams  of  most  vigorous  and  powerful  cattle, 
and  their  best  hay  and  grain  will  be  saved  in  tiieir 
beef  and  porlc,  aiid  in  the  produce  of  their  dairies, 
for  the  market. 


CriiTtJRB  OF  THE  MUIiBERRT. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  well  established,  that  at 
least  the  white  mulberry  will  do  well  in  our  state. 
We  wish  we  could  affirm  as  much  of  the  Morus 
multicaulis,  but  our  experience  compels  us  to  say 
that  its  success  in  the  northern  sections  of  this 
state,  is  at  least  doubtful.  The  next  question  to  be 
solved  is,  can  the  silk  business  be  rendered  profit- 
able ?  That  it  can,  in  families,  who  have  females 
and  children,  who  will  gather  the  leaves  and  take 
care  of  the  worms,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 
The  last  Farmer's  Register  contains  an  interesting 
letter  upon  the  subject  of  silk  culture,  translated 
from  the  French,  which  the  restricted  limits  of  a 
monthly  sheet  prevent  our  publishing  in  detail, 
as  it  does  many  other  articles  of  interest.  It  is 
written  by  Mr  Carrier  of  Averyon,  into  which  de- 
partment the  silk  business  has  been  recently 
introduced,  to  M.  Bonafons,  director  of  the  royal 
gai'den  at  Turin,  giving  an  account  among  other 
things,  of  the  j)roducts  and  profits  of  his  silk 
business  in  1833.  This  is  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

"  I  will  now  show  you,"  says  the  writer,  "  the 
account  of  the  sale  of  my  silk  of  1832 :  I  shall 
take  care  to  suljstract  the  expense,  and  you  may 
see  the  clear  profit, 
29  1-5   kilograms    white   silk     at  65 

francs  the  kilogram,  l,830f.  60c. 

2  11-12  inferior  silk,  at  18  francs  the 

kilogram,  44      95 


Deduct  for  portage 


l,884f.  55c. 
16    00 


l,868f.  55.C 
Value  of  the  different  remains,  coming 
from  the  remains  of  the  filatures 
used  at  my  house,  115  00 


Sum  realized, 

For  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, 171f  75c. 

For  the  filature  reel- 
ing, 263  85 


Profit, 


L983  65f 


436  60 


l,548f.  95c. 


«To  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry,  one  must  remember  that  this 
•sum  1,548  francs  of  profit,  (after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses,) is  the  product  of  leaves  furnished  by 
trees  which  have  occupied  for  eight  years,  011 
an  average,  a  piece  of  ground,  rather  less  than 
half  a  hectare,  or  at  most  two  seterees,  a  local 
measure." 

The  kilogramme  is  two  pounds  and  two 
ounces  and  four  grains,  avoirdupois ;  the    franc 
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is  181  cents;  the  c.  (centime)  one  hundredth 
part  of  a  franc  ;  the  half  hectare  is  about  1| 
acres.  Hence,  the  gross  product  in  silk,  from  one 
and  a  quarter  acres  in  mulberries,  was  69i  lbs., 
which  sold  for  $350,25,  or  about  $5  the  pound, 
and  after  paying  all  expenses,  afforded  to  the  pro- 
prietors a  nett  profit  in  one  year,  of  about 
$290,40. 

We  quote  again  from  M.  Carrier's  letter : 
"  The  proprietor  who  wishes  to  occupy  a  plan- 
tation of  mulberry  trees,  supposing  he  had  al- 
ready at  his  disposal  a  quantity  equal  to  those 
which  I  stripped  last  spring,  and  in  the  same 
condition,  that  is,  producing  160  quintals  of 
leaves,  at  four  francs  the  quintal.  Well,  this 
proprietor  could  have  obtained  from  half  a  hec- 
tare (about    U    acres)  of  ground,  with  no    other 

expense  than     that  of    cultivating    the    trees,    a 

revenue  of  640  francs,  or  320f.  for  each  seteree, 

composed  of  940  square  fathoms. 

The    person    wlio    would    have    bought     this 

quantity    of  leaves,    to  devote    himself   to    the 

raising    of   silk    worms,  would    have  had  (as  I 

did)  928  pounds  of  cocoons  and  would  have  sold 

them  at  If  20c.  a  pound  according  to  the  course 

of  that  time :  this  sale  would  have 

produced  1392f.  00c. 

Deduction  of  expenses,  purchase  of 
about  8  ounces  of  eggs,  at  3  francs 
the  ounce,  24f.  00c. 

Expenses  af  all  kinds 

for  the  management,  171  75 

Price  of  160  quintals 

of  leaves,  at  4f  540  00 

Rent  of  the  room,  60  00 

895f.  76c. 

His  part  of  the  profits  for  40  days' 

attendance,  496  25 

The  filature  who  buys  the  cocoons, 

obtains    a     quantity  of  silk  equal 

to  mine  and  sells   it  in    the  same 

manner,  1,937  85 

Hedravvs  from  the  i-emains,  115  00 


Deduction  for  the  purchase    of  the 
first  materials  60f. 

Hand  work,  although  gained  by 
the  family.  30 


Total,  l,983f.  55c, 

It  is  necessary    to  deduct  from  this 

sum    at  the  cost  of  928  pounds  of 

cocoons,  at  If.  50c.       1392f  00c. 

Expenses  of  the  filature  263  85 

1,655  85 


327f.  70c. 


80 


Profit,  including    his  work,   already  paid,       85f. 
"  A  simple  recaj)itulation  will  make  the  result 

better  understood  than  this  division  of  the  labor, 

Avhich  division  certainly   agrees  in   many  cases, 

with  the  taste  or  situation  of  persons  who  neither 

wish,  nor  are  able,  to  undertake  all   parts  of  the 

business. 

The  land  owner  who  sells  160  quin- 
tals of  leaves  at  4f.  receives  640f  00c. 

The  person  who  buys  them  and  man- 
ages the  raising  gains  496  25 

The  winder  who  takes  charge  of  the 

cocoons,  winds  them  and  receives  337  70 

The  laborer  who   works  up  the   re- 
mains does  it  for  30f,  and  gains  besides  85  00 


Clear  gain  of  the    winder 

The  laborer  with  a  family,  takes  for  his  share 
the  remainder  of  this  filature,  employs  his  wife 
and  children  to  wind  the  low  and  diflferent 
qualities  of  silk,  which  are  in  much  request 
and  readily  sold.  These  products  can  be  valued 
afier  having  received  all  the  suitable  w  ork  atl6  5fr. 


Sum  equal  to  the  total  profit  which  I 

have   made    by  the    union    of  all 

these  operations,  l,548f  95c. 

The  calculations  which  I  have  just  presented, 
speak  loudly  enough  without  my  adding  the  least 
observation  to  make  the  evidence  more  sure  ;  I 
will  only  say,  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  this  di- 
rection of  industry  is  to  make  a  considerable  mass 
of  work  for  all  classes  of  society,  and  for  all  ages." 

A  plantation  of  mulberry  trees  may  soon  be  ob- 
tained, by  procuring  the  young  trees  from  the 
nurseries,  or  by  sowing  the  seed.  An  ounce  of 
seed  will  produce  from  two  to  three  thousand 
plants.  Sow  early  in  May,  upon  a  bed  of  good 
earth,  well  pulverized,  in  a  drill  a  foot  apart ;  cover 
with  half  an  inch  of  fine  mould,  compress  the 
surface  lightly  with  a  hoe,  that  the  soil  may  bet- 
ter retain  moisture  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
seeds,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  water  occasion- 
ally, to  aid  germination,  and  to  enable  the  young 
roots  to  get  firm  hold  of  the  earth  ;  to  keep  the 
Ijed  free  from  weeds,  and  after  one  or  two  years 
prune  out  the  plants  in  nursery  rows,  three  feet 
apart,  and  in  two  years  more  they  will  be  fit  to 
set  out  where  they  are  to  remain  permanently. 

Wool. — There  was  imported  into  the  port  of 
Boston,  dm-ing  the  year  1834,  three  viillions  Jive 
hundred  and  Jijlcen  thousand  pounds  of  ivool,  that 
cost  less  than  eight  cents  per  pound  and  free  of 
duty ;  one  hundred  thirty  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred pounds,  costing  over  eight  cents  per  pound, 
and  dutiable. — Post. 

A  correspondent  recommends  the  rubbing  of 
the  limbs  of  the  plum  with  soft  soap,  to  prevent 
the  black  canker.  He  says  he  has  tried  it  with 
success. — Cultivator. 
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THE   SIIiK  CULTURE. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the  venerable 
Jud^e  Spencer,  of  New  York,  relates  to  a  subject 
of  growing  importance  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  one  for  which  the  same  eminent  and  en- 
lightened citizen  labored,  though  unsuccessfully, 
to  obtain  the  fostering  aid  of  the  Government 
when  his  State  had  the  honor  to  be  represented 
by  him  in  Congress. — Argus. 

CULTURE    AND     MANUFACTURE     OF     SILK. 

Albany,  April  7,  1835. 
From  a  long  acquaintance,  and  as  I  believe,  a 
reciprocal  esteem  and  friendship,  I  have  thought 
that  I  could  not  better  employ  a  leisure  hour, 
than  in  addressing  you  on  a  topic  which  I  regard 
as  of  high  importance  to  our  fellow  citizens. 
You  will  not  suspect  me  of  insincerity  or  flat- 
tery, when  I  assure  you  that  I  know  no  man 
whom  I  believe  to  have  more  enlightened  views, 
or  more  ardent  patriotism  than  you.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  my  selecting  you  as  a  correspondent 
on  the  interesting  subject  which  I  proceed  to 
state. 

Since  1830  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  this  State.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  no  agricultural  pursuit  will  bear  any 
comparison  with  the  culture  of  silk,  as  regai-ds 
profit.  I  should  not  want  a  better  income  than 
the  clear  profits  of  an  orchard  of  white  mulberry 
trees,  of  twenty  acres  at  ten  years  old.  The 
clear  nett  profits  of  such  an  estate  would  not  fall 
short  of  from  $3000  to  $5000  annually  ;  and  this 
profit  would  go  on  increasing  with  the  growth 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  trees. 

You  have  seen  a  communication  made  by  me 
to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
to  examine  into  the  economy,  government,  and 
discipline  of  the  State  prisons,  which  has  been 
published,  not,  however,  extensively.  It  contains 
some  matter  irrelevant  to  the  culture  of  silk, 
and  omits  some  things  interesting  to  those  who 
may  embark  in  the  enterprise.  You  must  have 
observed  as  a  statist,  that  our  annual  import  of 
silk  amounts  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000,  and  will 
increase  with  our  wealth  and  population.  This 
aniount  far  exceeds  the  value  of  all  our  bread 
stuffs  exported.  This  consideration  ought  to  ex- 
cite us  to  inquiry,  whether  such  a  drain  from  the 
resources  of  the  country  cannot  be  prevented,  a 
new  source  of  industry  be  opened,  which  shall 
in  a  short  period  supply  our  own  wants,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  become  exporters  of  either  raw  silk,  or 
silk  fabrics. 

I  consider  it  as  a  fact  demonstrated,  that  our 
soil  and  climate  is  genial  to  the  growth  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  the  culture  of  silk.  Trees  of 
this  description  are  already  growing  and  flourish- 


ing in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  I  presume 
that  the  location  of  this  State  from  Skeneatales 
to  Lake  Erie,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mulberry 
from  the  fact  that  the  most  delicate  fruit  trees 
come  to  great  perfection  within  that  region. 
Since  1760,  the  silk  worm  has  been  reared  in 
Windham  county,  Connecticut,  which  is  about 
the  latitude  of  Albany.  The  culture  of  silk  has 
been  successfully  prosecuted  in  that  county,  and 
it  has  reached  to  a  large  amount.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  15th 
instant :  "  American  Silk. — Raw  Silk,  we  learn 
from  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  has  been  produ- 
ced this  year  in  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  to  the 
amount  of  over  $60,000.  The  county  of  Wind- 
ham, Connecticut,  produces  five  tons  of  silk  an- 
nually, valued  at  $500,000,  and  if  reeled  would  be 
worth  double  that  sum."  If  this  be  true,  and 
that  it  is  substantially  true  I  fully  believe,  the  ques- 
tion is  settled  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  this 
State  is  genial  to  the  culture  of  silk.  It  settles 
also  another  question,  that  it  is  much  the  most 
profitable  business  that  can  be  undertaken. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr  D'Homergue,  a 
man  born  at  Nismes,  in  France,  and  brought  up, 
from  infancy,  to  the  reeling  and  manufacture  of 
silk,  and  who  came  to  this  country  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  late  James  Brown,  then  Minister 
in  Paris,  who  asserts  in  his  essays,  that  he  was 
surprised  to  find  the  American  silk  superior  in 
quality,  and  the  quantity  yielded  by  the  cocoons, 
to  any  he  ever  saw.  But,  my  dear  sir,  could  you 
have  seen  specimens  of  American  silk  exhibited  in 
this  city  a  few  days  since,  manufactured  by  Mr 
Gay,  all  doubt  would  be  removed.  These  speci- 
mens were  pronounced  by  the  many  who  saw 
them,  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  silk 
which  had  ever  been  seen  here. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  the  impediments  to  be  over- 
come, in  introducing  the  cultm-e  of  silk  extensively 
in  this  State  ?  And  here  let  me  observe  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  overdoing  the  business;  there  will 
always  be  a  demand  in  England  for  all  we  can 
raise  beyond  our  own  wants ;  where,  from  the 
humidity  of  the  climate,  or  other  causes,  the  silk 
worm  is  not  reared. 

It  is  necessary  to  devote  a  small  space  of  good 
and  fertile  ground,  as  a  nurseiy  in  which  to  sow 
the  seeds.  It  is  computed  that  one  ounce  of  seed, 
properly  sown,  after  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
ploughed,  or  dug  and  harrowed,  or  raked  and 
sown,  in  drills,  at  about  three  feet  apart,  will  give 
about  five  thousand  young  trees.  They  require 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  injury  from  cat- 
tle. At  two  years  of  age,  they  are  generally  fit 
for  placing  in  an  orchard,  at  the  distance  of  from 
seyen  to  twelve  feet,  at  right  angles — and  here  the 
labi  I  of  man  terminates.  All  the  subsequent  cul- 
ture may  be  conducted  by  women  and  childreo. 
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They  pluck  the  leaves,  and  feed  and  tend  the 
worms  until  the  cocoons  are  formed  ;  so  that  you 
perceive  the  culture  of  silk  detracts  nothing  from 
agriculture. 

The  greatest  embarrassment,  hitherto,  has  been 
the  extracting  or  reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons. 
The  reels  of  France  and  Italy,  and  indeed  of  all 
parts  of  the  world,  receive  the  thread,  which  con- 
sists of  the  fibres  of  several  cocoons,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  fabric  to  be  made,  in  skeins, 
which  must  be  spooled  before  it  can  be  twisted. 
Two  of  our  countrymen,  Messrs  Gay  and  Mosely, 
have  invented  a  reel  which  receives  the  thread  on 
spools,  and  thus  the  labor  and  wastage  of  the  old 
process  is  avoided.  Mr  Gay  assures  me  that  an 
ingenious  woman  can  be  taught,  in  a  short  time, 
to  reel,  on  his  reel,  with  great  perfcetion,  A  great 
advantage  of  reeling  on  spools  consists  in  its  safe 
and  easy  carriage  any  distance  without  injury. 
We  have,  therefore,  surmounted  the  most  difficult 
process  in  the  whole  operation. 

These  gentlemen  have  also  employed  the  sev- 
eral machines  in  use  in  France  and  England  in 
the  manufacture,  so  that  it  will  require  but  a  com- 
paratively small  capital  to  establish  manufactories 
of  silk  in  this  country. 

When  we  consider  how  admirably  adapted  to 
silk  are  County  Poor-house  establishments;  how 
the  wants  of  the  poor  may  be  mitigated  by  induc- 
ing them,  also,  to  enter  on  the  culture,  by  obtaining 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  from  their  rich  neighbors; 
liow  the  middle  classes  of  society  may  improve 
their  condition  by  entering  on  the  culture  of  silk; 
I  feel,  I  confess,  a  strong  desii-e  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade people  to  lose  no  time  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  their  culture,  by  immediately  setting  about 
it  in  earnest,  and  not  to  let  anything  hinder  them 
from  sowing  the  mulberry  in  the  manner  indicated 
this  spring. 

The  inorus  alba,  or  white  mulberry,  I  am  satis- 
fied is  the  most  proper  for  making  the  best  silk  ; 
the  purple  mulberry,  which  is  indigenous  to  some 
parts  of  our  country,  although  it  will  make  silk, 
yet  it  is  not  of  as  good  a  quality.  The  7>iorus  mul- 
ticaulis,  or  Ciiinese  raidberry,  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  but  it  is  apprehended 
that  it  will  not  withstand  our  rigorous  winters  ; 
and  as  the  common  white  n>ulben-y  will  withstand 
them,  and  make  excellent  silk,  I  should  not  recom- 
jnend  the  propagation  of  the  Chinese. 

1  forbear  saying  anything  on  the  ujode  of  rear- 
ing the  worm.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  does  not 
require  the  care  aud  pains  to  rear  it  in  this  country, 
itvhich  the  jirecepts  q?  Count  Dandalo  would  im- 
piy. 

In  due    time,    iustrucjujiis   will  be   given  level 


to  every  capacity.     May  I  not  count  on  your  co- 
operation in  this  most  imjiortant  subject. 
With  sincere  respect  and  esteem. 

Yours,  A.  Spencer. 

To  S.  M.  Hopkins,  Esq.  Geneva,  Ontario  Co. 


Destroying  worms  ani>  insects  with  spir- 
its OF  TURPENTINE. — I  was  led  to  try  it  by  ob- 
serving that  certain  plants  which  have  naturally  a 
strong  odor,  are  not  infested  with  insects. 

Wishing  some  years  ago  to  raise  four  young 
puppies,  J  perceived  them  when  a  few  days  old 
to  be  very  languishing,  and  discovered  that  they 
were  full  of  insects  or  lice,  which  were  preying 
upon  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  were  comb- 
ed— new  generations  succeeded,  or  where  i*enew- 
ed  frqm  the  mother,  and  the  little  animals  were 
on  the  point  of  perishing.  I  then  took  it  into  my 
head  to  sponge  both  the  mother  and  the  pups  with 
warm  water,  impregnated  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine :  and  soon  found  to  my  agreeable  surprise, 
that  every  turn  of  the  comb  brought  out  numer- 
ous dead  insects.  The  little  animals  soon  acquir- 
ed vigor,  and  were  saved  by  a  single  repetition  of 
the  process  during  the  course  of  the  summer. 

I  soon  found  occasion  to  try  its  effects  on  some 
of  my  trees,  which  were  attacked  by  a  multitude 
of  worms.  These  I  destroyed  entirely  by  put- 
ting into  a  bowl  a  few  handfuls  of  earth  on  which 
I  poured  a  small  quantity  of  the  spirits — then  add- 
ing water,  and  stirring  the  whole  together,  until  it 
had  a  proper  consistence  to  be  rubbed  or  brushed 
over  the  ends  of  the  branches,  The  insects  })er- 
ished  with  their  germs  and  the  odor  remained  sev- 
eral days  about  the  tree,  repels  fresh  invaders.  A 
mixture  of  earth  is  necessary,  because  spirits  of 
turpentine  swims  upon  pure  water  and  will  not 
mix  with  it ;  and  if  used  in  too  great  quantities 
might  burn  the  leaves. 

The  drought  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago, 
in  the  canton  in  which  I  live,  produced  a  mange 
in  horses  and  cattle,  very  extensive  and  injurious  ; 
and  those  which  escaped  this  infection  were  filled 
with  lice,  from  which  they  wei'^  promptly  relieved 
by  sponging  each  with  water  impregnated  with 
the  spirits.  This  infection  caused  horses  fatigued 
with  labor,  to  rub  themselves  so  much  against 
their  mangers,  and  the  walls  of  the  stables,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  much  of  the  rest  so  necessary  to 
their  comfort. 

I  cannot  therefore  doubt  from  the  trials  that 
have  been  made,  that  much  benefit  might  result 
from  the  use  of  turpentine  in  clearing  fields  and 
trees  from  insects  of  different  kinds :  and  that  a 
mixture  of  ashes  with  which  a  portion  of 
this  liquid  has  been  incorporated,  would  remove 
by  its  odor,  the  ticks  and  other  insects  which   in- 
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test  turnips.  Its  odor  is  more  penetrating  in  t}ie 
o})en  air  tlian  that  of  sulpliur  and  sonic  other 
materials  used  for  this  purpose. — Silliman^s  Jour. 


Rearing  Calves. — Extract  from  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr  Thomas  Midford,  Hyde-Park,  in  the 
Cultivator  : 

E.  Holbrook,  Esq.  can  now  [)roduce  from  twenty 
to  thirty  calves,  (raised  with  little  expense,)  equal 
for  agt,  size,  and  condition,  and  fine  symmeiry,  to  any 
in  the  country,  say  pure  De»on,  a  cross  with  Devon 
and  Durham  and  Devon  and  Alderney,  some  of  wliicli 
Mr  Holbrook  intends  to  send  to  Albany  next  fall  for 
sale,  when  I  shall  feel  honored  by  a  personal  intro- 
duction by  Mr  Holbrook. 

When  the  cow  has  dropped  its  calf  we  allow  it  to 
suck  its  mother  about  7  or  9  days,  always  careful  to 
tnilk  the  cow  during  the  time  the  calf  is  sucking,  to 
<iraw  off  the  whole  of  her  milk  during  this  period, 
in  order  to  promote  a  large  soft  fine  bag  during  the 
summer  for  the  dairy  use  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time 
die  milk  comes  away  freely,  of  a  good  color  and 
quality  ;  the  calf  is  then  taken  from  the  cow,  and 
with  the  finger  learned  to  drink,  allowing  it  about 
four  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  night  and  morning. 
The  milk  should  stand  about  1'^  hours  before  it  is 
skimmed,  increasing  till  it  is  6  weeks  old,  from  then 
till  10  weeks  old,  about  12  quarts  per  day  ;  when  10 
weeks  old  diminish  the  milk  for  two  or  three  weeks 
and  increase  then  from  12  to  14  weeks.  During 
this  period,  hay  must  be  j)laced  between  split  sticks, 
to  invite  thenj  to  eat,  and  which  very  soon  <;ives 
them  what  is  termed  the  cud  ;  likewise  place  small 
troughs  within  their  reach,  containing  wheat  shorts, 
tumeric,  powdered  yellow  resin,  and  salt — the  tu- 
meric possessing  in  a  mo<ierate  degree  an  aromatic 
stimulant;  the  yellow  resin  a  weak  diuretic ;  their 
cotnbination  prevents  diseases  to  wliich  calves  are 
subject,  swelled  legs,'  yellows,  &c. 

I  mustremai-k,  the  skimmed  milk  given  to  calves 
should  bel)oiled,  and  stand  till  it  cools  to  the  tem- 
perature of  milk  from  the  cow ;  it  is  much  better 
boiled  than  warm  only.  Cold  milk  will  cause  a 
calf  to  purge.  If  this  is  the  case,  put  three  spoon- 
fuls of  rennet  into  the  milk,  and  it  will  stop  it.  If 
bound,  a  litde  pork  broth  will  loosen  it-  When 
turned  out  to  pasture  they  must  be  provided  with 
an  open  dry  shed,  containing  hay,  &c.  to  which 
they  will  retire  for  shelter  from  storms,  the  powerfid 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  for  coriiforts,  which  nature  mys- 
teriously dictates  to  animals.  Symmetry  being  of 
great  importance,  to  obtain   this  we  do  not  allow 


them  to  struggle  through  the  first  winter,  without 
care  or  attention  :  but  provide  them  with  a  com- 
fortable dry  shed,  allowing  plenty  of  good  straw 
for  bedding — regularly  feeding  thein  with  good  hay, 
ruta  baga,  or  small  potatoes,  with  plenty  of  water 
atlibertum.  We  allow  to  ten  calves  per  day,  one 
and  a  half  bushels  of  ruta  baga,  or  small  potatoes, 
smashed  in  a  pounder  immediately  before  feeding 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  enter  their  stomach 
in  a  frozen  state,  placing  as  before,  within  their 
reach,  tumeric,  resin,  &c.  of  which  they  wijl  take 
no  more  than  nature  requires.  In  the  summer  we 
turn  them  out  on  rough  land  ;  the  winter  following 
they  require  only  ordinary  care. 


Smutty  Wheat. — From  unpublished  papers  of 
the  Kennebec  Co.  Ag.  Society.  Communicated  by 
Elijah  Wood. 

Set  up  a  leach  sufficient  to  contain  three  or  four 
pails  of  ley  of  wood  ashes  so  strong  as  to  support 
an  egg — let  tliat  be  put  into  a  large  ketttle  and  boil- 
ed, and  while  boiling  hot,  put  into  it,  by  means  of  a 
cloth  for  the  purpose,  as  much  wheat  as  the  ley  will 
cover — let  it  remain  about  one  minute — then  take 
it  out,  s})read  it  and  expose  it  to  the  air,  and  so  on 
until  you  have  finished  the  quantity  you  wish  to  sow. 
I  would  in  all  cases  recommend  washing  wheat 
clean  before  it  is  prepared  in  any  other  way  for  sow- 
ingrf  Take  care  to  let  the  wheat  remain  longer  as 
the  ley  grows  cold. 

Mr  Goodale — As  the  last  year's  crop  of  wheat 
was  materially  injured  by  smut  and  as  many  farmers 
are  annually  injured  in  the  same  manner,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  point  out  the  several  modes  by  which 
it  can  be  prevented : — 1st,  let  the  seed  wheat  be 
washed  dean,  and  while  wet  turn  it  into  a  ley,  boil- 
ing hot,  made  with  two  quarts  of  unslacked  or  three 
quarts  of  slacked  lime  in  hot  water,  sufficient  to 
cover  a  bushel — pursue  the  same  rule  for  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity.  I  have  tried  this  method  several 
times  and  it  never  fiiiled  of  success.  The  seed  ought 
to  lay  in  the  ley  at  least  24  hours,  and  if  it  stands  3  or 
4  days  no  damage  will  ensue — 2d,  if  seed  wheat  is 
steeped  in  a  strong  pickle  of  common  salt  about 
four  days  before  it  is  sowed  it  is  rarely  known  to 
smut,  and  a  little  chamber-ley  added  to  the  pickle 
will  entirely  prevent  it — 3d,  seed  wheat  soaked 
about  four  days  before  it  is  sown,  in  a  strong  ley 
tnade  of  lime  and  water  is  rarely  known  to  smut ; — 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  remains  the  whole  time 
under  the  ley.  Wheat  will  bear  a  strong  ley,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  it  excessively 
strong.     Let  the  farmers  pursue  any  of  the  above 
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methods  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  complaint  of 
smutty  wheat.  The  whole  essence  of  smut  will 
be  destroyed. 

Shepardia,  or  Buffalo  Berrv. — Mr  Medary, 
^'n', — Permit  me  to  invite  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  Shepardia  or  Buffalo  Berry. 

This  interesting  tree  was,  discovered  by  Mr 
Nuttall,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  the  year  1810,  and  introduced  by  Lim  into  some 
of  the  gardens  in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  In  Winship's  Nursery  at  Brigton, 
in  Massachusetts,  it  flourishes  as  well  as  in  its 
native  soil  and  climate,  and  during  the  last  autumn 
his  trees  were  literally  loaded  with  fruit,  which 
hangs  in  racemes  of  the  size  and  appearance  of 
red  currants.  The  fruit  ripens  late  in  the  fall.  It 
is  sub-acid  and  palatable  in  its  natural  state,  and 
also  makes  an  excellent  preserve. 

The  tree  belongs  to  the  Luinajau  class  "  Dicecia," 
and  it  is  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  both 
barren  and  fertile  plants  in  contiguity,  in  order, 
successfully,  to  raise  the  fruit — ot"  this,  however, 
I  have  some  doubts. 

Gentlemen  of  taste  could  not  expend  a  few 
dollars  to  better  advantage  in  ornamenting  their 
gardens,  than  by  procuring  several  of  these  trees. 
— Ohio  Farmer. 

CHEESE. 

Process  used  by  C.  Vaughan,  Esq.,of  Hallowell 
in  the  making  of  cheese. 

1st.  If  possible  to  make  cheese  at  each 
milking. 

To  heat  a  small  quantity  of  the  milk  so  as  to 
bring  the  milk  taken  from  the  cows  to  the  heal  of 
96  deg.,  which  is  the  temperature  of  the  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow. 

3.  To  use  liquid  rennet,  and  to  make  the  cheese 
of  equal  quality.  The  rennet  should  be  prepared 
the  tirst  of  the  season  and  kept  in  small  bottles  ; 
and,  it  being  of  equal  strength,  it  ought  to  be  used 
by  measure,  according  to  the  gallons  of  milk  to 
be  turned. 

4.  When  turned  to  curd,  a  wooden  knite  shoidd 
be  passed  across  the  curd  in  the  tub,  and  when 
the  whey  is  properly  separated  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  basket  in   which  a  strainer  is  first  placed. 

5.  When  strained  it  should  be  broken  up  into 
small  particles,  but  not  hard  squeezed,  and  then 
salted,  and  put  into  the  cheese  hoop. 

6.  It  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  press,  and  the 
pressure  to  be  gentle  at^'first,  and  gradually  in- 
creased, and  turned  twice  each  day  :  the  last  pres- 
sure may  be  considerable.  In  this  manner  the 
rich  part  of  the  cheese  is  kept  in  at  first,  and  at 
the  last,  the  moisture  is  pressed  out,  which  in  the 
conmion  mode  is  dried  out,  by  time. 


7.  The  cheeses  after  they  are  taken  out,  shouM 
be  put  where  there  is  air,  and  where  the  flies  can- 
not get  to  them,  and  turned  and  rubbed  over  twice 
a  day.  The  outside  ought  to  be  rubbed  with  but- 
ter— some  use  fat  pork. — The  cheeses  treated  in 
this  manner  have  been  better  fit  for  use  in  three 
months,  than  common  cheeses  in  nine  months. 

The  press  best  fitted  is  a  lever  or  beam  press 
made  out  of  timber  7  or  8  inches  square  and  ten 
feet  long.  The  end  is  secured  by  a  strong  pin 
between  two  ujiright  pieces,  and  when  parallel 
with  the  bench  it  is  over,  it  should  be  as  far  apart 
as  to  admit  the  largest  cheeses  that  may  be  made, 
with  the  follower  to  go  under  at  the  heel.  The 
cheese  when  first  put  under,  should  be  put  as  far 
from  the  heel  as  possible  and  light  weighed — every 
time  it  is  turned  it  siiould  be  put  furtlier  under, 
and  the  Ibiu-th  time,  which  is  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  it  shouki  be  as  near  to  the   heels  as  possible. 

When  two  cheeses  were  made  in  a  day,  they 
were  put  in  one  press.  There  is  a  sim|)le  and 
new  kind  of  press  which  is  said  to  have  the  quality 
of  pressing  as  much  or  as  little  as  is  wanted. 

There  are  several  English  receipts  for  j)repar- 
ing  rennet.  The  rennet  one  season  was  prepared 
by  soaking  the  bags  in  brine,  and  all  the  liquor 
was  then  mixed  and  put  into  small  bottles,  well 
corked  and  kept  for  use. — Maine  Fanner. 

ASHE.*;  AND  GYPSUM— lilME. 

The  following  is  from  a  communication  in  the 
FaruK^rs'  Register. 

A  mixture  of  drawn  ashes  vfith  plaster  wheit 
sown,  renders  the  operation  less  tiistressing  to  the 
laborers,  wliose  eyes  are  apt  to  be  incommoded  by 
the  flying  of  it.  It  also  enables  them  to  strew  it 
nioi't;  equally,  regardless  of  the  wind  which  often 
interrupts  the  operation,  when  sown  alone.  The 
quantity  \ised  will  depend- mostly  on  the  quantity 
at  command  ;  for  ])ersons  having  more  than  will 
afibrd  an  equal  portion  for  the  plaster,  it  is  usual 
to  mix  half  and  half,  and  to  sow  about  a  bushel  of 
the  compound  to  the  acre,  or  more,  as  the  farmer 
may  choose,  depending  on  the  situation  of  his 
land,  whether  it  has  been  plastered  before,  or  not 
&c.  With  the  plaster  and  ashes  may  also 
be  mixed  clover,  or  other  grass  seeds,  in  any  pro- 
portion desired,  when  the  whole  operation  can  be 
performed  at  the  same  time. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  lime  as  a  majeure  is  sO' 
generally  admitted,  that  to  deny  its  operation  in 
any  instance,  is  hazarding  the  charge  of  skepti- 
cism ;  nevertheless,  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
zealous  farmer  is  sadly  disappointed  in  the  result. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  soil  in  a  limestone  re- 
gioti  of  the  country,  being  already  saturated  with 
lin,ie,  so  as  to  effervesce  strongly  with  acids,  or  to- 
some  deleterious  quality  of  it,  as  magnesia,  &c., 
the  result  is  often  difierent  from  tlie  generally    re~ 
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ceived  opinion.  Lime  should  therefore  be  used 
experimentally  :  at  first  in  small  quantities,  to  see 
what  effect  it  has,  and  increased  afterwards  as  the 
result  indicates  it  should  be.  It  is  unnecessary  as 
an  adjunct  to  putrescent  manures,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, whose  softer  parts  will  easily  decompose 
without  ;  but  should  it  not  be  used  as  an  alternate 
manuring  to  succeeding  crops,  to  dissolve  the 
coarse  parts  of  vegetables,  which  will  not  easily 
dissolve  of  themselves  ? 


Beautiful  Machinery. — To  those  who  love 
to  contemplate  the  results  of  human  ingenuity,  as 
manifested  in  complicated  machinery,  a  visit  to 
the  paper  mills  of  Newton,  a  few  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, will  afford  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction. 
The  rags  by  the  operation  of  some  simple  yet 
well  devised  combination  of  wheels,  are  reduced 
very  rapidly  to  a  sort  of  paste.  This  is  then 
spread  out  by  the  movement  of  other  machinery 
unassisted  by  hands,  into  a  thin  broad  sheet,  which 
goes  onward  over  rollers,  and  down  between  cylin- 
ders, heated  by  steam,  &c.  till  it  finally  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  extremity  of  a  room  about  twen- 
tyfive  feet  from  where  it  flowed  out  of  a  vat  of 
cold  water,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  ribbon  of 
white  dry  paper,  fit  for  immediate  use.  Millions 
of  yards  might  easily  be  manufactured  into  one 
unbroken  piece.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
printers  however,  the  paper  is  cut  into  any  require 
ed  size,  by  revolving  shears.  On  the  whole,  after 
having  carefully  examined  this  wonderful  labor- 
saving  machinery,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary productions  of  the  age. — Scientific  Tracts. 


Fat  Cattle. — The  ancient  town  of  Deerfield, 
with  its  broad  and  fertile  meadows,  probably  fur- 
nishes more  heavy  cattle  for  market  than  almost 
any  other  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
Three  noble  pairs,  fatted  by  Mr  David  Barnard  of 
that  place,  were  weighed  in  this  town  on  Satur- 
day. The  heaviest  weighed  4397  lbs.  ;  next 
4295  ;  and  the  lighest  4070,  making  an  aggregate 
of  12762  ]b?.— Greenfield  Gazette. 


Leaves  for  Potatoes. — Leaves  piled  in  a 
pen  with  alternate  thin  strata  of  swamp  mud, 
when  partially  decomposed  are  found  a  superior 
preparation  for  the  Irish  potato  crop.  Put 
around  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  this  compost  has 
been  found  to  produce  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.  Its  operation  has  been  much  increased 
in  its  efficacy  by  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  mass. 
The  finest  Irish  potatoes  that  I  have  seen  produced 
in  a  southern  clime  were  produced  by  this  com- 
post.— Southern  Lyceum. 


BROOKS'  PATEKT   SILK  SPINKIJVG    MACHINE. 

Brooks's  silk  spinning  and  reeling  machine,  which 
was  invented  by  himself,  is  found  to  be  a  very 
simple  and  easy  operating  machine,  and  yet  one  of 
the  most  perfect  that  has  been  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reeling  and  twisting  silk  from  the  cocoons, 
and  manufacturing  it  into  sewing  silk.  Ey  the  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  this  machine,  it  will  operate 
upon  a  single  or  double  thread,  as  may  be  required, 
and  prepare  it  for  twisting  or  weaving.  Experience 
has  fully  proved  that  by  uniting  the  filaments  of  silk 
as  they  are  drawn  from  the  cocoons,  wet  in  their 
natural  glutinous  substance  before  they  are  dry,  the 
thread  is  more  firm,  smouth  and  stronger ;  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  maciiine,  and  the  very  easy  way 
in  which  it  is  used,  brings  it  within  the  comprehen- 
sion and  capacity  of  any  person  to  use  it.  Mr 
Brooks  has  received  a  premium  for  this  invention 
from  several  societies,  and  of  late,  a  premium  and 
medal  from  the  Scolt's  legacy,  in  Philadelphia. 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

Consider  your  calling  the  most  elevated  and 
the  most  important :  but  never  be  above  it,  nor 
be  afraid  of  the  frock  and  the  apron. 

Put  off  no  business  which  ought  and  can  be 
done  today,  until  tomorrow. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  opens  and  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  put  your  fences  in  order. 

Plant  no  more  ground  than  you  can  well  ma- 
nure and  cultivate  to  advantage. 

Never  hire  a  man  to  do  a  piece  of  work  which 
you  can  do  yourself. 

Instead  of  spending  a  rainy  day  at  the  dram 
shop,  as  many  do  to  their  ruin,  repair  whatever 
wants  mending — post  your  books. 
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PRACTICAL    FARMER, 


Keep  no  more  stock  than  you  can  keep  in  good 
order,  and  that  of  the  best  kind. 

Never  run  into  debt  without  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability of  solving  it  at  the  time  agreed. 

Never  carry  your  notes  in  your  pocket-book,  as 
the  desk  or  trunk   is  a    more  appropriate    place. 

Keep  them  on  file  and  in  order,  ready  to  be 
found  when  wanted. 

Never  buy  anything  at  an  auction  because  the 
article  is  going  cheap,  unless  you  have  a  use  for  it. 

Keep  a  place  for  your  tools — and  your  tools  in 
order. 

Should  you  be  fond  of  the  chase,  or  the  sport 
with  the  hook,  indulge  occasionally,  but  never  to 
the  injury  of  more  important  conces-ns. 

By  driving  your  business  before  you,  and  not 
permitting  your  business  to  drive  you,  you  will 
iiave  opportunities  to  indulge  in  innocent  diver- 
sions. 


iFrom  the  New  England  Farmer.] 

IMPORTANT  FACTS   TO   BE   OBSERVED   IN 
REARING  STOCK. 

Mr  Editor — I  have  never  seen  in  your  work 
an  account  of  M.  Giron's  experiments,  which 
have  brought  forward  some  new  and  highly  im- 
portant laws,  that  regulate  the  form  and  sex  of 
animals.  A  brief  notice  of  them  will  be  useful 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  improving  stock. 

M.  Giron  de  Busareingues  is  an  agriculturist  in 
the  south  of  France.  His  work  contains  two 
separate  propositions,  supported  by  experiments 
most  numerous  and  satisfactory.  The  first  is — 
that  in  animals  of  mature  age  and  perfect  devel- 
opement,  the  influence  of  the  sexes  on  the  exter- 
nal form  crosses  in  generation,  the  male  being  more 
like  the  dam,  and  the  female  progeny  more  like 
the  sire.  The  second  is — that  in  regard  to  sex 
itself,  the  influence  is  direct,  the  sex  of  the  prog- 
eny corresponding  with  thai  of  the  parent  which 
had  the  strongest  constitution,  and  was  in  sound- 
est health  at  the  time  of  union. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  deduced  from 
an  observation  of  a  vast  number  of  cases  which 
cannot  be  detailed  in  this  brief  notice.  After  re- 
marking then  that  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
convince  every  one  of  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
ference, I  will  proceed  to  state  a  few  flicts  by  Avhich 
his  second  proposition  is  supported  by  M.    Giron. 

His  first  remark  was,  that,  in  his  flocks  and 
sludg,  those  females  who  were  at  the  most  vigo- 
rous age,  generally  produced  females  whether 
united  to  strong  or  weak  subjects  :  whilst  those 
females  that  had  either  not  attained,  or  had  passed 
the  prime  of  life,  produced  males  when  united  to 
])rime  subjects,  and  females,  when  united  to  very 
old  males.  To  ascertain  whether  this  discovery 
corresponded  with  general  observation  among 
practical  farmers,  M     G.    made    inquiries   of  the 


neighboring  agriculturists,  who  informed  him  that 
they  had  constantly  remarked  that  when  the  male 
was  young,  and  the  female  vigorous,  the  product 
of  their  union  was  female ;  while  the  contrary 
had  as  uniformly  happened  when  the  conditions 
were  reversed. 

In  order  to  test  this  matter  still  further,  M.  G. 
announced,  in  1825,  to  the  agricultural  meeting  of 
Severac,  that  a  part  of  his  flock,  already  marked, 
would  give  him,  at  the  next  agnelage,  more  females 
than  males.  The  society  nominated  two  com- 
missioners to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  it  turned  out 
that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  was  1000 
to  1472. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  M.  G.  offered  to  effect 
the  production  of  a  majority  of  males  or  females 
in  a  given  flock,  at  the  choice  of  the  society. 
Two  flocks  were  immediately  furnished  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

The  first  Jlock  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
without  i-eference  to  age  or  constitution.  The 
first  part  being  supplied  with  very  young  rams 
gave  a  product  of  30  males  to  76  females;  the 
second  part  being  supplied  with  strong  and  vigo- 
rous rams  4  or  5  j^ears  old,  gave  a  product  of  65 
males  to  31  females. 

The  second fiock  was  also  divided  inta  two  sec- 
tions, but  with  more  regard  to  the  other  conditions 
referred  to.  The  first  section  composed  of  strong 
sheep  4  or  5  years  old,  was  sent  into  rich  pastur- 
age and  visited  by  yearling  rams  ;  it  produced  15 
males  and  25  females.  The  second  sections, 
composed  of  feeble  sheep  under  4  and  over  5 
years  of  age,  was  placed  in  dry  pasturage,  and  re- 
ceived two  strong  rams  over  3  years  old  ;  the  re- 
sult was  26  males  and  14  females.  In  both  ex- 
periments it  was  observed  that  the  lambs  produ- 
ced by  the  young  rams  were  equal  in  appearance 
to  those  produced  by  the  most  vigorous. 

The  experiments  were  continued  on  other 
classes  of  animals,  birds  and  insects,  with  the 
same  results.  In  the  poultry  yai-d,  e.  g.  where  the 
preponderance  of  maturity  and  vigor  was  on  the 
part  of  the  hen,  there  resulted  725  males  and  1000 
females:  and  where  the  male  parent  was  most 
vigorous  and  of  ripest  age,  there  resulted  1415 
males  and  1000  females.  Among  horses  his  ex- 
periments were  particularly  clear  and   conclusive. 

It  happened  to  be  most  profitable  to  M.  G.  to 
have  more  females  than  males.  With  a  view  to 
this  effect  he  took  care,  in  the  year  1824,  to  fur- 
nish his  mares  good  pasturage,  and  to  give  none 
to  foal  who  had  suckled  the  same  year  or 
borne  the  year  previous.  "  Elles  ne  furent  pre- 
sentees a  I'etalon  qu'apres  qu'elles  eurcnt  donue 
des  signes  de  chaleur."  Five  mares,  thus  pre- 
pared, produced  five  females  ;  and  of  fifteen  foals 
procured  from  1824  to  1827  there  were  13  fe- 
males and  two  males.     In  accordance   witli    the 
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same  law,  it  is  generally  true,  I  believe,  that  south- 
ern horses  (particularly  Arabian)  produce  most 
female  colts  when  united  to  the  more  vigorous 
mares  of  a  northern  clime. 

So  far  as  M,  G.  extends  his  comments  to  the 
human  race,  they  are  not  within  the  design  of  this 
brief  communication,  which  is  intended  for  the 
practical  benefit  of  farmers.  This  benefit  may  be 
easilj^  and  plainly  deducible  from  the  above  state- 
ments so  far  as  they  relate  to  horses  and  poultry. 
Permit  me  to  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  both  propositions  in  rearing 
horned  cattle. 

Suppose  you  have  a  cow  that  is  a  remarkable 
milker,  and  wish  to  procure  from  her  a  progeny 
with  the  same  excellence.  Now  the  common  way 
is,  to  send  the  cow  to  bull,  and  if  she  has  a  heifer 
calf,  it  is  raised  with  high  expectations,  and  the 
owner  is  invariably  disappointed.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  as  we  now  see,  that  the  heifer  calf  partakes 
of  the  external  form  and  peculiar  properties  of  the 
hull  and  not  of  the  cow.  Proceeding  then  on  the 
principle  developed  by  M,  G.  we  should  do  as 
follows :  send  the  cow  whose  properties  you 
value  to  a  bull  of  the  ripest  age  and  greatest  vigor. 
The  product  will  be  a  hill-calf  having  the  form 
and  inherent  properties  of  the  mother,  so  far 
modified  in  their  developements  as  the  difference 
of  sex  required,  but  still  inherently  the  same. 
This  bull-calf  should  be  carefully  reared,  and  his 
female  progeny  will  exhibit  the  form  and  proper- 
ties of  his  dam. 

So  also  if  you  have  a  bull  of  huge  size,  fine 
form,  great  strength,  and  other  excellencies,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  expect  similar  form  and  properties 
in  his  immediate  male  progeny.  IJut  his  heifer- 
calves  will  inherit  his  properties,  and  transmit 
them  to  their  male  progeny.  Thus  must  we  be 
content  to  pass  through  one  generation,  and  we 
shall  probably  be  well  rewarded  for  our  patience 
and  perseverance. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  such  pa- 
tience is  not  necessary  in  rearing  horses.  If  you 
wish  to  procure  a  colt  of  form  and  properties  of 
a  fine  mare,  send  her  to  a  vigorous  horse,  and  the 
residt  will  probably  be  a  male,  possessing  the 
projjerties  and  form  of  the  dam.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  wish  a  colt  resembling  a  celebrated 
stud  horse,  you  must  send  such  a  mare  (either  old 
or  very  young)  as  will  be  most  likely  tp  have,  fi-om 
this  union,  ii  female  foal,  for  it  is  in  this  crossing 
of  sexes  we  get  the  external  form  and  properties 
we  desire. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  incredulity  that  exists  among  farmers 
about  the  possibility  of  propagating  the  qualities 
of  animals,  may  arise  from  their  want  of  know- 
ledge of  these  laws.  "  I  don't  believe  in  your 
breeds  of  horses,"  says  Farmer  X.     "  There's  my 


neighbor  B.  has  as  fine  an  animal  as  ever  stepjjed, 
that  came  of  his  old  black  mare  that's  not  worth 
a  pin."  Now  if  Farmer  A.  had  known  as  much 
as  I  wish  to  teach  him  by  this  paper,  the  fact  he 
stated  would  not  have  led  him  to  his  skeptical 
conclusion.  If  the  fine  young  animal  was  a  fe- 
male, it  matters  little  what  were  the  qualities  of 
the  « old  black  mare,"  the  foal  partook  of  the 
form  and  qualities  of  the  sire,  and  so  on. 

Yours,  &c.  B.  C. 

[By  the  Editor.'] 
The  foregoing  is  a  very  important  pa})er,  and 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  of  great  interest. 
We  hope  it  will  meet  that  attention — that  theoret- 
ical and  experimental  investigation  from  farmers 
and  breeders  of  stocks  which  a  regard  to  a  great 
improvement  in  a  most  essential  branch  of  hus- 
bandry should  induce  them  to  bestow. 


The  largest  hog  that  we  have  ever  seen  is  now  in 
possession  of  Mr  P.  Mehan.  It  measures  from 
the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  eleven  feet, 
is  five  feet  in  height,  and  weighs  232  pounds. 
It  is  remarkably  well  shaped,  antl  the  flesh  is  of 
extraordinary  firmness,  considering  its  isize.  It 
appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  and  may  yet  at- 
tain a  much  larger  growth,  being  not  quite  three 
years  old. — Dublin  Journal. 

Portable  Railway. — A  novel  machine  was  a 
few  days  agp  exhibited  in  the  Kensington  and 
Chapham  roads.  It  consisted  of  a  sort  of  carriage 
wheel  which  carries  a  rail  road  for  itself,  upon 
which  the  carriage  travels  with  great  facility  and 
quickness.  It  was  composed  of  a  jointed  square 
instead  of  a  circle,  and  has  four  rollers,  not  touch- 
ing the  road,  and  for  feet  which  alternately  come 
to  the  ground,  producing  a  kind  of  walking  and 
escaping  obstacles.  We  understand  that  it  is  the 
invention  of  L.  Gompertz,  Esq.  —  Rail  Road 
Jour. 

It  was  stated  in  a  discourse  recently  delivered 
before  the  members  of  the  American  Institute, 
that  there  was  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  more  silk,  than  all  the  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
oats,  flaxseed,  biscuit,  potatoes,  and  hops,  which 
are  exported  will  pay  for,  by  nearly  $3,000,000 ! 
— Bost.  Trans. 

Being  to  advise  or  reprehend  any  one,  consider 
whether  it  ought  to  be  in  public  or  in  private,  pre- 
sently or  at  some  other  time,  also  in  what  terms  to 
do  it :  and  in  reproving,  show  no  signs  of  choler,  do 
it  with  sweetness  or  mildness. 

When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it  succeeds 
not  well,  blame  not  him  that  did  it. 
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PRACTICAL    FARMER 


BOOK  FARMING. 

We  have  been   told  of  the  following  facts,  and 
have  only  to  regret  that  the  like  to  them  are  not  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,     A  number  of  intelligent 
farme  rs  residing  in  a  neighborhood,  somewhere,  we 
believe,  in  Dutchess  county,   concluded  to  form   a 
farmer's  association — to  make  a  common   stock  of 
their  knowledge    and   observation — believing   that 
knowledge,  like  money  would  be  productive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital.     It  was  known  that  A.  raised 
the  best  horses,  and  got  the  best  price  for  them :  that 
E.  was  far  more  successful  in  his  wheat  and   corn 
crops  than  his  neighbors  ;  that  C.  reared  the  finest 
neat  cattle,  and  kept  the  best  cows   and   oxen  ;  that 
D.  excelled  in  sheep  husbandry  ;  and,  in  short,  that 
some  individual  excelled  the  rest  in  a   particular 
branch  of  husbandry.     Each    possessed    not   only 
some   excellence,   but  some   glaring  defect  in   his 
management.     Thus  the  farm  stock  of  one  were 
sickly,  and  many  died,  because  the  owner  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  them  ;  another's  farm  had  be 
come  dreadfully;  impoverished,  from  neglecting  the 
manure,  and  from  close  cropping,  while  the  farm 
of  a  third  was  neither  fit  for   plough    land,   or  for 
sweet  grass,  on  account  of  the  water  which   every- 
where saturated  the  soil,   and  rendered   it  poachy, 
cold  and  sour.     Unlike  too  many  now-a-days,  each 
of  these  men   was   conscious  he  could  learn  from 
his  neighbor's  practice,  which  would  enable  him  to 
manage  his  farm    with   more   profit — and   that  he 
could   teach    his  neighbors    something    in    return. 
These  expectations  were   amply  realized  ;  but  as 
the  members  lived  somewhat  remote,  it  struck  them 
that  it  would  save  much  time,  and  be  a  more  sure 
way  of  rendering  the  improvements  of  all  available 
to  each,  if  they  were  to  write  down   their  practice 
in  the  partictilar  branch  in  which  they  respectively 
excelled,  and  the  ]>rinciples,  or  science,  upon  which 
that   practice   was  based.     This    was   accordingly 
done:  and  for  their  mutual  convenience,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  whole  was  printed  and 
these  men  were  afterwards  denominated,  by   some 
of  their  envious  neighbors,   hook  farmers,  because 
they   took   their  instructions  from  a  printed    book. 
This  did  not  disturb  them  ;  for  they  got  from  their 
book  the  secrets  by  which  the  others  had   excelled 
in  their  particular  department,  and  each  profited  by 
the  good  management  of  his  neighbors.     The   con- 
sequence was,  that  all  gained  by  the   interchange. 
The  defects  of  all  were  speedily  remedied,  and  in  a 
few    years  prosperity  crowned    their   labors  ;  and 
they  now  exhibit,  we  are  told,  the  best  models  of 
profitable  farming  anywhere  to  be  found   in   the 
land  ;  and  they  enjoy  the  felicity  of  reflecting,  that 


while  they  have  gready  benefited  themselves  and 
their  families,  they  have  by  their  example  and  in- 
struction, done  much  good  to  others.  They  have 
afforded  a  fair  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  book 
farming,  when  combined  with  intelligent  practice. 

Weie  this  example  extended  to  the  farming  com- 
munity of  our  country,  how  greatly  the  work  of  im- 
provement would  advance,  and  the  comforts  of  the 
human  family  be  multiplied  :  were  each  to  con- 
tribute his  mite  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  branch 
in  which  he  most  excels,  what  a  treasure  of  infor- 
mation would  be  collected,  to  guide  us  in  our  prac- 
tice, and  to  stimulate  us  to  habits  of  industry.  And 
do  we  not  already  possess,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
these  precious  advantages  ?  What  are  our  agricul- 
tural journals,  but  a  record  of  instructions,  by  the 
best  farmers  of  our  own  and  every  other  country — 
a  detail  of  the  methods  by  which  they  have  suc- 
ceeded— have  excelled — in  the  various  departments 
of  husbandry  ?  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  com- 
munity who  may  not  profit,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
teachings  of  these  journals.  The  self-wise  are  ever 
the  most  profoundly  ignorant ;  for  as  we  advance 
in  knowledge,  we  become  more  and  more  humbled 
by  the  consciousness  of  our  comparative  ignorance. 

We  beg  that  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  will 
take  this  matter  into  serious  consideration,  and  re- 
member, that  an  obligation  rests  upon  them  individ- 
ually, to  requite  the  favors  which  they  are  monthly 
receiving  from  others,  by  communicating  whatever 
of  their  practice  that  maj'  promise  to  be  beneficial 
to  their  brother  farmers, — Cultivator. 


PRIJ]VI2VG  ORCHARDS. 

In  a  conversation  the  other  day  with  our  friend 
Paine  Wingate,  who  has  much  experience  in  or- 
charding, he  observed  that  much  damage  was  an- 
nually done  to  the  orchards  in  Maine  by  the  bar- 
barous manner  in  which  they  are  too  often  pruned, 
by  hacking  them  with  an  axe  and  leaving  a  man- 
gled stub  projecting  above  the  limb.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  wound  never  heals — water  gets 
in,  the  wood  decays — and  a  cavity  is  made  v/hich 
finally  destroys  the  branch  entirely,  or  brings  it  into 
an  unhealthy  state  and  makes  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance. A  fine  saw  should  always  be  used,  and  even 
then  the  bark  about  the  stump  should  be  pared 
away  in  H  bevel  form,  for  the  friction  of  the  saw 
will  start  the  bark  a  little  way  down  and  unless  it 
be  cut  off,  the  water  will  get  in  and  prevent  its 
healing  so  fast  as  it  will,  if  the  started  bark  should 
be  cut  off'.  There  is  also  not  sufficient  attention 
paid  to  the  thinning  out  the  central  portions  or 
branches  of  the  tree  so  as  to  let  the  sun  and  air 
in  among  the  apples,  which  will  otherwise  be  less 
likely  to   have   the  true  flavor  that  arises    from 
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being  thoroughly  ripened  hy  free  access  to  the 
sun  and  air.  These  suggestions  are  Avell  worth 
the  consideration  of  orchardists.  We  have  seen 
too  many  apparently  young  orchards  suffering  by 
the  scalping  and  tomahatvking  which  they  have  un- 
dergone. Great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  as 
little  wound  as  possible,  while  clearing  away  the  su- 
pernumerary branches.  The  business  of  orcharding 
will  undoubtedly  hereafter  be  pursued  not  only  to 
a  greater  extent  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  notwith- 
standing many  have  very  foolishly  demolished 
trees  that  have  been  reared  with  great  care,  anxie- 
ty and  hope.  There  seemed  to  be  an  idea  tpreva- 
lent  that  the  legitimate  use  of  apples,  was  for 
making  cider  only,  and  when  the  call  for  that  sub- 
sided, many  considered  them  as  useless  incum- 
brances, and  of  course  down  with  them.  But  the 
fact  that  they  are  more  valuable  for  feeding  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  is  beginning  to  be  more  known 
and  more  practised,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
apple  tree  will  again  become  a  favorite  with  those 
who  have  destroyed  it. — Maine  Farmer. 

Language  of  Animals. — The  acuteness  of  the 
sheep's  ear  suppasses  all  things  in   nature   that   1 
know  of.    A  ewe  will  distinguish   her  own  lamb's 
bleat,  among  a  thousand,  all  bleating  at  the  same 
time,  and  making  a  noise  a  thousand  times  louder 
than  the  singing  of  psalms  at  a  Cameronian  sacra- 
ment in  the  tields  where  thousands  are  congregated 
— and  that  is  no  joke  either.     Besides,  the  distin- 
guishment  ol'  voice  is  perfectly  reciprocal  between 
the  ewe  and  lamb,  who,  amid  the  deafening  aound, 
run  to  meet  one  another.     There  are  few  things 
have  ever  amused  me  more  than  a  sheep  shearing, 
and  then  the  sport  continues  the   whole  day.     We 
put  the  flock  into  the  fold,  set  out  all  the  lambs   to 
the  hill,  and  then  send  the  ewes  to  them  as  they  are 
shorn.     The  moment  that  a  lamb  hears  its  dam's 
voice,  it  rushes  from  the  crowd  to  meet  her,  but  in- 
s  ead  of  finding  the  rough   well  clad,  comfortable 
mamma,  which  it  left  an  hour  or  a  few  hours  ago, 
it  meets  a  poor,  naked,  shrivelling — a  most   deplo- 
rable looking  creature.     It  wheels  about,  and  utter- 
ing a  loud,  tremulous  bleat  of  perfect  despair,  flies 
from  the  frightful  vision.     The  mother's  voice  ar- 
rests its  fiiglit — it  returns — flies,  and   returns  again, 
generally  lor  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  before  the  recon- 
ciliation is  fairly  made  uj). — James  Hogg. 


A  Cocoonery.  — ^Mr  Samuel  Whitmarsh  has 
erected  an  edifice  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length 
east  of  his  house,  on  Fort  Hill,  as  a  Silk  House, 
and  Cocoonei-y.  The  plan  of  it  is  original,  and 
promises  the  best  results.  The  worms^while 
feeding,  are  now  laid  out  upon  boards  and  ben- 


ches, by  those  who  rear  them,  covered  with  mul- 
berry leaves,  and  when  for  health  and  cleanliness 
they  are  required  to  be  moved,  it  all  must  be 
done  separately. 

Mr  Whitmarsh's  building  is  intersected  by 
alleys,  and  on  each  side  tiers  of  sliding  frames 
or  drawers  rise  from  the  floor  upward.  These 
frames  are  covered  with  lattice  work  of  twine. 
The  top  one  is  laid  over  with  leaves  upon  which 
the  worms  feed.  The  second  frame,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  below,  is  covered  with  strong 
paper,  or  coarse  cotton.  All  the  stems  of  the 
leaves,  or  oftal  from  the  worm,  fall  from  the 
lattice  work  above  upon  this  draw,  and  when 
the  usual  time  for  cleaning  them  comes,  instead 
of  lifting  each  separately,  it  is  only  requisite  to 
remove  the  lower  draw,  and  the  cleansing  is  ac- 
complished. 

The  leaf  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry,  which  Mr 
W.  will  use,  is  so  tender  that  the  worm  will 
devour  it  all.  Sometimes  they  will  fall  from 
the  lattice  work  above,  upon  the  paper  draw  be- 
low. In  that  case,  when  a  new  supply  of 
leaves  is  laid  on  above,  the  worms  at  once  as- 
cend, as  the  distance  is  not  too  great  between 
them,  to  prevent  their  reaching  above.  This  is 
a  great  and  important  change  introduced  into 
the  method  of  feeding  and  cleanliness,  saving 
time  and  promoting  the  health  of  the  worms. 

Another  great  improvement  to  be  introduced 
by  Mr  Whitmarsh,  is  the  aid  given  the  worms 
in  winding  tlieir  cocoons.  Now  when  the 
worms  have  terminated  their  feeding,  easily 
known  by  their  movements,  branches  of  trees 
and  bushes  are  laid  over  or  suspended  above 
them,  and  among  which  the  process  of  winding 
is  carried  on.  Consequently  they  are  much  en- 
tangled, lost  to  sight,  a  great  deal  of  labor  and 
silk  lost  in  securing  themselves,  and  altogether  an 
awkward  method  of  separating  the  cocoons  for 
use  from  the  bushes. 

He  proposes,  when  the  worms  are  ready  to 
wind,  to  transfer  them  to  upright  frames,  with 
twine  lattice  work,  standing  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  apart. 

The  worms  will  reach  over  from  one  frame 
to  the  other,  fasten  themselves  at  each  extrem- 
ity and  then  in  a  small  compass  envelope 
themselves  in  their  cocoons.  Every  thing  is  then 
clean  and  compact,  and  after  they  have  finished 
winding,  the  frames  in  pairs  can  be  put  away 
compactly,  and  when  wanted  for  use,  the  cocoons 
are  easily  taken  ofl".  The  building  is  well  con- 
trived for  ventillation  and  the  reeling  by  steam 
power  will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  edifice.  He 
intends  to  feed  a  million  of  worms  this  sum- 
mer and  reel  four  or  five  hundred  jiounds  of  silk, 
— JVorthampton  Courier. 
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SPRING. 

Now  the  golden  morn  aloft 
Waves  her  dew  bespangled  wing 

With  vermici  cheeks,  and  whisper  soft, 
She  woos  the  tardy  spring ; 

Till  April  starts  and  calls  around 

The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground  ; 

And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene, 

Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

Newborn  flocks  in  rustic  dance, 

Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintery  trance 

The  birds  his  presence  greets. 
But  chief  the  sky  lark  warbles  high' 

His  trembling  thrilling  ecstacy  ; 
And  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Rise,  my  soul,  on  wings  of  fire, 

Rise  the  raptuious  choir  among  J 
Hark  !   'tis  nature  strikes  the  lyre, 

And  leads  the  general  song; 
Warm  lei  tlie  lyric  transport  flow. 
Warm  as  the  ray  that  bids  it  glow. 
And  animates  the  vernal  grove 
With  health  and  harmony  and  love. 

Yesterday  the  sullen  year 

Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly  : 

Mute  was  the  music  of  the  ai^, 
The  herd  stood  drooping  by  ; 

Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow, 
No  yesterday,  no  rrjorrow  know; 

'Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries, 

With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tost 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  repair  his  vigor  lost, 

And  breathe,  and  walk  again  ; 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale,' 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise. 


GOOD  RTJIiES. 

Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some 
sign  of  respect  to  those  present. 

In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to  yourself  with 
a  humming  noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers  or 
feet. 

Sleep  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  others 
Btanti,  speak  not  when  you  should  hold  yoiu*  peace, 
and  walk  not  when  others  stop. 

Be  no  flatterer,  neither  play  with  any  one  that 
delights  not  to  be  pltiyed  with. 

Read  no  letters,  book  or  papers  in  company,  but 
when  there  is  a  necessity  for  doing  it,  you  must  ask 
leave.    Come  not  near  the  books  nor  writings  of 


any  one  so  as  to  read  them  unasked.     Also,  look 
not  nigh  when  another  one  is  writing  a  letter. 

Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious 
matters  somewhat  grave. 

Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortunes  of 
another,  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  an  art  he  him- 
self professes;  it  savors  of  arrogancy. 

They  that  are  in  dignity  or  office  have,  to  all 
places,  precedency ;  but  whilst  they  are  young, 
they  ought  to  respect  those  that  are  their  equals  in 
birth  or  in  other  qualities,  though  they  have  no 
public  charge. 

It  is  good  manners  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we 
speak  before  ourselves,  especially  if  they  be  above 
us,  with  whom,  in  no  sort,  we  ought  begin. 

Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  whatsoever 
manner  given  ;  but  afterwards,  not  being  culpable, 
take  a  time  or  place  convenient  to  let  him  know  it 
that  gave  them. 

Mock  not,  nor  jest  at  anything  of  importance  ; 
break  no  jests  that  are  sharp  biting  and  if  you  de- 
liver anything  witty  and  pleasant,  abstain  from 
laughing  thereat  yourself. 

Wherein  you  reprove  another,  be  unblamable 
yourself,  for  example  is  more  prevalent  than  pre- 
cept. 

Use  no  re[)roachful  language  against  one,  neither 
Curses  nor  reviling. — Washington. 


VAIiUABliE  WORK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Day  published  by  Gko.  C.  Barrett,  THE  COM- 
PLETE FARMER  AND  RURAL  ECONOMIST.     By  T. 

G.  Fessenden.     Second  edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the 
Author,  U'ith  considerable  additions. 

The  first  ed'.tion  was  published  last  season,  and  the  sale  was 
rapid  beyond  precedent  for  a  work  of  tliis  kind.  The  present 
improved  and  stereotyped  impression  has  still  higher  recom- 
mendations to  public  patronage,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  still 
more  useful  to  the  community  of  cultivators. 

This  work  has  met  with  decided  and  universal  approbation 
from  the  most  competent  judges.  Among  the  written  and 
printed  recommendatory  notices  are  those  of  the  Hon.  John 
LowELi.  and  Rev.  Henry  Colman.  The  Editors  of  the 
New  York  Farmer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  Maine 
Farmer,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  ^c.  have  given  favor- 
able critiques  of  the  Complete  Farmer.  We  shall  subjoin  Mr 
Lowell's  notice,  and  propose  in  some  future  number  to  publish 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  the  work  with 
their  approl)ation. 

"Roxbury,  April  6,  183.5. 

"  Having  perused  with  attention  the  Complete  Farmer  and 
Rural  Economist,  by  Thomas  G.  Fessendcn,  Esq.  in  its  first 
edition,  and  having  recently  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 
tory to  a  second  edition,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable 
compendium  and  useful  work.  Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 
ence of  Agriculture  is  so  extensive  as  to  fill  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes in  the  celebrated  French  work  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  and  a 
space  not  less  in  English  works,  will  not  expect  in  .such  an  a- 
bridgemeut  full  details  in  any  one  branch  of  that  extensive  and 
varied  art.  But  I  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 
English  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 
a  compass  tlian  this  work  of  Mr  Fessenden. 

m6  John  Lowell." 
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ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

Fink,  larg-e,  three  years  oid  Koots  of  the  Dutch  Asparagus 
for  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT.  apri!  15. 

GRAPE  VINES  Si.  PLUM  TREES. 

IsABF.Li.A  and  Catawba  of  extra  size  and  Red  and  White 
Chasseias  Grapes,  and  of  the  foreign  varieties. 

."Xlso — Plum  tiees  of  vigorous  growth  and  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds,  for  sale  by  SAMUEL  I'OM),  Canil)ridgeport 

Orders  may  be  left  ai  the  N.  E.  Farmer  Office,    march  18. 

Netvburyport    Agricultural    Warehouse    and 
SEED  STORE. 

The  subscriber,  Agent  for  the  New  England  Seed  Store, 
has  received  a  full  assortment  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 
raised  and  put  up  expressly  for  the  New  England  Seed  Es- 
tablishment, in  papers  with  their  labels  on  them,  with  directions 
for  cultivating,  ^^c.  warranted  of  the  growth  of  1834. 

Also  received  from  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Boston, 
and  Manufacturers,  a  general  assortment  of  Ploughs,  Cultiva- 
tors, Hay  Cutters,  Hay  Knives,  Hoes,  Garden  Hoes,  Manure 
Forks,  Shovels,  S'^ades,  Churns,  SfC.  The  above  establish- 
ment was  opened  by  the  subscriber  last  Spring,  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  be  cotistaiitly  supplied  with  all  kinds  ofiGar 
den  and  Farming  i  ools,  including  those  of  the  Dairy,  which 
he  offers  at  manufacturers'  prices.  WM.  HILL, 

A'o.  3,  South  Row,  Market  Square. 

Newburyport,  April  1.  3i* 

PEAR  STOCKS,  <fcc. 

A  quantity  of  good  sized  Pear  Stocks;  Apple  Stocks; 
White  and  Pink  Flowering  Horse  Chesnuts,  and  Honey  Lo- 
custs, for  sale  on  verj-  reasonable  terms.     Apply  to 

April  29. GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

FliOWER  SEEDS. 

An  extensive  collection  ol  splendid  Annual,  Biennial  and 
Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  comprising  some  new  and  choice 
varieties,  for  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT.  april  22. 

ST  HEIiEXA  POTATOES. 

200  bushels  of  this  very  superior  Potato  for  sale  at  Brimmer 
<^  Inches'  store  on  the  T  wharf,  at  80  cents  per  bushel  by  AlO- 
SES  HEALEY. april  23 

FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  IMarlbo 
rough.  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  bsrn  thereon, for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulars  inquire  of'G.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  Gm. 

AGENCV  IN  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

William  Kent  has  accepted  the  agency  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Seed  Establishment,  and  has  received  a  lull  assortment  of 
Gakukn  and  Flower  Seeds  neatly  papered  up,  with  direc- 
tions (or  cultivating,  itc.  on  eacti  paper.  These  Seeds  are 
warranted,  beuig  raised  in  gardens  connected  with  the  above 
establishment. 

Concord,  N.  H.  March  24,  18.35. 

SILVER  FIRS,  «fcc. 

W^iLLiAM  Mann  of  Bangor,  Me.  will  execute  at  shorino- 
tice  orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  4c.  well  packed  and 
in  good  order.  april  8. 

TREES  FOR  SALE, 

At  W.  Buckminster's  Nursery,  Framingham  :— Apple 
trees,  Cherry  trees,  Fear  trees,  Peach  trees,  Rock  maple  and 
Larch  trees. 

Also,  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  all  of  the  first  quality,  at  cus- 
tomary prices.  *  march  4. 


4000  APPLE  TREES 

For  sale  by  the  subscriber,  at  Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge, 
consisting  of  Baldwins,  Russetts,  Porters,  Rivers,  Siberian 
Crabs,  and  Blue  Pearmains.  The  trees  are  four  years  from 
the  bud  and  are  probably  the  best  in  Massachusetts. 

JONAS  WYETH. 

Cambridge,  April  8. 


NEW  AMERICAN  ORCHARDIST. 

George  C.  Barrett  and  Russell,  Odiorne  Sf  Co. 
Boston,  have  now  in  press,  and  will  publish  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
second  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  of  the  NEW 
AMERICAN  ORCHARDIST,  or  an  account  of  the  most  val- 
uable fruits  of  all  climates,  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  with  their  history,  uses,  modes  of  culture,  management 
&,c.  Also,  useful  vegetables,  ornamental  forest  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  silk,  bees,  &c.    By  William  Kenrick. 

k;al3iias,  azaleas,  &c. 

The  subscriber  will  furnish  Kalmia  laiifolias  and  Azalea 
nudifloras  in  bundles  of  25  each,  packed  in  moss,  at  the  rate 
of  ,^[12,50  per  hundred,  delivered  at  Geo.  C.  Barrett's 
Seed  Store,  who  is  agent,  at  short  notice.  Also,  a  great  vari- 
ety of  indigenous  and  exotic  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants 

Lancaster  Garden,  March  27.  JOS.  BRECK. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET, 

A  valuable  Farm  situated  in  Medford,  about  five  miles  from 
this  city,  well  calculated  for  a  milk,  vegetable  and  fruit  farm, 
or  would  be  let  on  shares,  provided  a  temperate  man  should 
want  the  same. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  this  office.  m  11 

GROUND  PLASTER, 

From  the  Lubec  Manufacturing  Co.  in  casks  of  500  lbs. 
each,  constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  CLARK  &• 
CO.  No.  9,  T  Wharf.  april  8. 

GRIST  MILL  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

A  grist  mill,  vVitli  geering  complete,  built  in  the  best  manner, 
and  has  been  running  but  a  very  short  time — stones  5  feet  6 
inches  diameter — runner  19  inches  thick — removed  for  the 
accommodation  of  other  machinery. 

One  runner,  5  feet  diameter,  17  inches  thick. 
Two  driving  wheels,  partly  worn,  with  pinions  and  spindles. 
A  pair  of  mill  stones,  superior  grit,  4  feet  8  inches  diameter, 
runner  18  inches  thick,  with  the  requisite  iron  work. 

The  above  will  be  sold  low,  if  immediate  application  is  made 
at  the  counting  room  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  &;  Patriot- 
march  11. 


PLEASANT  AND   VALUABLE  RESIDENCE  FOR 
SALE. 

Situated  iu  Dorchester  on  the  Brushhill  turnpike,  two  miles 
from  Roxbury  street,  containing  16  acres  of  excellent  land 
with  a  mansion  house,  farm  house,  two  barns  and  outhouses 
thereon,  having  a  garden  of  one  acre  containing  valuable  fruits 
&c.  The  situation  is  unrivalled,  commanding  a  most  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  country  back. 

The  houses  are  in  complete  repair  and  the  whole  farm  under 
a  good  state  of  cultivation,  with  a  good  ori;hard  of  excellent 
fruit.  For  terms  and  particulars  inquire  of  ]\Iessrs  I  OT 
WHEELRIGHT  ^  SON,  '16  Central  Wharf,  GEORGE 
C.  BARR:ETT  at  this  office,  or  JOSIAH  WILSON  on  the 
premises. 


IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNED  STOCK. 

To  be  sold,  a  number  of  fine  animals,  from  the  breed  of 
Denton,  Admiral,  Wye  Comet,  &c.  Apply  to  A.  Green- 
wood, on  the  Welles  farm,  near  Doctor  Codman's  Meeliiio-- 
House,  in  Dorchester.  feh.  25.^ 


WANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  business  in  al 
Its  branches,  and  who  can  procure  good  recommendations  from 
his  last  employers.  Enquire  at  G.  C.  Barrett's  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  Boston.  ^^g 


SILK   COCOONS  V»r ANTED. 

The  subscriber,  encouraged  by  the  late  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  reel  and  throw  American  Siilk.  wishes  to  purchase  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  Boston,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  will 
pay  $3  [er  bushel  for  the  best,  ami  in  proportion  for  poorer 
ones.  [m6]  G-  C.  BARRETT. 
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PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CAREj  WEEKLY. 

FROM 

TO 

Apples, 

barrel 

3  00 

3  50 

Beans,  white, 

bushel 

2  37 

2  60 

Beef,  mess,  (new)         .        . 

barrel 

12  00 

12  50 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

-    " 

10  00 

10  50 

prime,         .... 

" 

800 

8  50 

Beeswax,  (American)     . 

pound 

20 

24 

Butter  inspected.  No.  1,     .         , 

" 

15 

11 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

9 

skimmed  milk, 

" 

H 

6 

Feathers,  nortliem,  geese. 

" 

40 

45 

southern,  geese, 

" 

36 

39 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

10 

11 

Flaxseed,                    .        i 

bushel 

1  23 

1  30 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

3  87 

6  12 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

" 

3  75 

5  87 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

" 

623 

6  37 

Alexandria, 

" 

3  36 

3  62 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

83 

85 

southern  yellow 

" 

77 

80 

while, 

It 

72 

73 

Rye,  northern. 

" 

83 

90 

Barley,          .... 

" 

63 

65 

Oats,  northern,  .     (prime) 

" 

45 

46 

Hay,  best  English,    .... 

ton 

18  00 

19  50 

eastern  screwed,  . 

" 

12  50 

13  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

u 

14  00 

15  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

37 

42 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

12 

13 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

« 

9^ 

10 

southern,  1st  sort, 

" 

8 

9 

I^eather,  slaughter,  sole. 

11 

19 

20 

do.        upper, 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole, 

V      " 

16 

18 

do.        upper,  . 

u 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole.  . 

" 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

23 

27 

Lime,  beet  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  00 

125 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  00 

21  00 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

" 

16  00 

17  00 

bone,  middlings. 

" 

8 

8  50 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

225 

2  50 

Red  Top, 

It 

77 

1  00 

Red  Clover,  northern, 

pound 

8 

9 

White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

" 

25 

30 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

7  30 

800 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

70 

85 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

•' 

60 

65 

do.        3-4ths             do. 

II 

55 

60 

do.        1-2                do. 

II 

45 

50 

do.         1-4  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

" 

38 

60 

i_       f  Pulled  superfine. 

<' 

60 

65 

£-c      1st  Lambs,     . 
•5;S<i2d      do. 

II 

45 

60 

" 

30 

33 

^o  =_    3d      do, 

"^       [  1st  Spinning,     . 

It 

25 

30 

It 

35 

40 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 


Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Cotatoes, 

PiDER, 


retail    PRICES. 


pound 

10 

12 

7=t 

8 

it 

6 

7 

11 

10 

14 

" 

18 

20 

dozen 

14 

16 

bushel 

46 

50 

barrel 

2  75 

3  00 

GRAPE  VIKES. 

A  few  hundred  prime  L>abella  and   Catawba  Grape  Vines 
for  sale  by  Jonathan  Botce,  Market  Street,  Lyini. 
march  25.  4t 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  May  4,  1834. 
[Reported  for  the  Daily  Advertiser  &.  Patriot. J 

At  market  172  Beef  Cattle,  15  pairs  Working  Oxen, 
10  Cows  and  Calves,  290  Sheep,  and  150  Swine. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — Sales  quick,  and  last  week's 
prices  fully  supported;  we  quote  a  number  very  fine  at 
$7 ;  prime  at  40s  Gd ;  good  at  36s  a  39s  ;  thin  at  30s  a 
34s  6d. 

Working  Oxen — Sales  were  noticed  at  $75,  80,  88, 
and  100. 

CoiDs  and  Calves— Sales  were  noticed  at  $23,  27,  50, 
28,  and  35. 

Sheep— We  noticed  sales  at  28s  6d,  36s,  and  43s  6d. 

Swine— One  lot  was  taken  at  5|  for  sows  and  6|  for 
barrows;  at  retail,  those  over  80,  6  and  7,  under  80,  7 
and  8. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET.— Monday,  May  11,  1835. 

At  Market  530  Beef  Cattle,  14  pairs  Working  Oxen, 
40  Cows  and  Calves,  725  Sheep,  and  450  Swine.  About 
140  Beef  Cattle  and  400  Sheep  unsold. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — We  do  not  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  recollect  ever  seeing  so  large  a  proportion  of  ordi- 
nary cattle  at  market  at  one  time,  some  of  which  were 
exceedingly  inferior.  A  few  pair  purchased  by"  lump," 
and  may  have  cost  above  our  highest  quotations.  We 
quote  prime  at  37s  6  a  40s  6,  good  34s  6  a  37s  6,  thin  at 
30  a  33s. 

Working  Oxere— Sales  at  $70,  78,  85,  95,  100  and  105, 

Cows  and  Calves— Sa.\es  at  $21,  22,  24,  25,  27,  30 
and  38. 

Sheep — Dull ;  one  lot  sheared  were  taken  at  18s  ;  also 
lots  not  sheared  at  26s  3d,  33s,  and  34s  6. 

Swine — Several  lots  were  taken  to  peddle  at  5^  for 
sows  and  6;^  for  barrows,  at  retail,  under  80,  7  and  8, 
over  80,  5.^  a  6  and  6^  a  7. 


NANKIN  <fc  CANTON  STRAW  CARPETING. 

Eliab  Stone  Brewer,  No.  414  Washin5;ton  street,  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Straw  Carpeting,  of 
various  qualities  and  widths,  among  which  are — 
2500  yards  superfine  Nankin,  6-4 
2000    do.        do.  do.      3-4 

3500    do.     Canton       do.       6-4 
4500    do.        do.  do.      3-4 

lease  German  Table  Mats,  a  new  and  superfine 
article.  April  1. 

FRESH  AVHITE  BHJ1.BERRY  SEED. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  51  ^  52 
North  Market  street, 

A  quantity  of  fresh  and,,gen«ine  White  Mulberry-seed,  from 
one  of  the  greatest  Mulberry  Orchards  in  Coinieciicut,  warr;  nt- 
ed  new  and  good,  directions  accompanving  each  package. 

Dec.  13,  1834.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

GREEN  HOUSE  GLASS, 

Of  superior  thickness  with  every  quality  of   Windoiu  Glass 

for  sale  by  LORING  .^.  KUPFER,  No.  10  Merchants'  Row. 

.Ian.  "23. 2mis. 

TO  NURSERYMEN. 

The  subscriber  wishes  to  relinquish  the  charge  of  his  exten- 
sive Nurseries  to  a  tenant,  or  share  it  with  a  competent  associ- 
ate. A  green  house  is  contemplated  as  an  appendage  to  the 
establishment.  O.  FISKE. 

Worcester,  March  16,  1835. 

TO   liET, 

On  a  lease  of  five  or  more  j-ears,  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  a 
Farm,  containing  one  hundred  acres  of  Land,  suitable  tor  a 
Dairy,  with  dwelling  house,  barn,  and  all  other  buildings  requi- 
site, a  good  orchard,  and  well  watered.  The  situation  is  two 
miles  from  the  city  of  New  Haven,  in  the  Parish  of  Hampden 
For  lurther  particulars  address  (post  paid)  to  No.  265,  box 
post  office,  New  Haven.  Feb.  25. 
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BOSTON,   JUNE,   1835. 
CHANGE  OF  TITLE. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  made  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  head  of  our  paper,  by  trans- 
posing the  principal  words  in  the  title.  We  have 
had  a  great  accession  of  respectable  names  to  our 
subscription  list,  and  four  fifths  take  it  for  the 
information  which  they  anticipate  receiving  from 
the  paper  relative  to  Silk  Culture.  We,  therefore, 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  friends,  and  to  meet  the 
views  of  much  the  largest  class  of  our  readers,  have 
concluded  to  publish  this  paper  in  future  with  the 
appellation,  Fessenden's  Silk  Manual,  and  Prac- 
tical Farmer,  &c.,  and  under  this  name,  we  shall, 
in  future,  fill  our  cheap  compendium  with  as  much 
useful  information  as  we  can  comprise  within  the 
compass  of  its  pages. 


Massachusetts  Silk  Company. — There  has  re- 
cently been  formed,  a  Company  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Silk,  with  the  above  title.  We  understand  it  is 
their  intention  to  establish  a  large  plantation  of  Mul- 
berry Trees,  and  carry  on  the  whole  business  from 
the  growing  of  the  tree  to  the  manufactured  fabrics. 
We  hail  this  as  a  good  beginning  of  a  business, 


which  it  is  our  opinion,  will  eventually  be  equal  in 
importance  to  the  country,  to  the  culture  and  man- 
ufacture of  Cotton. 


FACTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  CUIiTURE  OF  SILK. 

Varieties  of  Silkworms. — In  our  last  we 
made  some  remarks  relative  to  the  best  and  most 
profitable  food  for  Silk  Worms.  We, will  now 
speak  of  the  varieties  of  these  insects,  a  consider- 
ation of  scarcely  less  importance  than  that  of  the 
provision  necessary  for  their  support.  If  the  Far- 
mer finds  his  atcount  in  rearing  no  animals  which 
are  not  of  a  good  breed  as  well  as  good  samples  of 
their  kind,  the  Silk  Culturist  will  no  doubt,  be  well 
rewarded  by  his  attention  to  the  diflferent  varieties 
and  selection  of  the  best  races  of  the  insects  on 
whose  labors  and  qualities  all  his  hopes  of  success 
must  be  founded. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  while  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker'of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  letter 
on  the  growth  and  Manufacture  of  Silk,  &c. 
which  is  a  very  valuable,  as  well  as  able  and  elab- 
orate document.     In  this  the  writer  treats 

OF      SMALL    WORMS    OF    THREE    CASTS,    OB    MOULT- 
INGS. 

The  eggs  of  these  worms  may  be  found  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Lombardy.  The  worms  and  co- 
coons are  two-fifths  smaller  than  the  common 
sort.  The  worms  consume,  to  form  a  pound  of 
cocoons,  nearly  as  much  leaves  as  the  largo  spe- 
cies; and,  although  smaller,  when  they  have 
reached  their  full  growth,  they  devoiu*  more  frag- 
ments and  shoots  of  leaves  than  the  common  sort. 
Their  cocoons  are  composed  of  finer  and  more 
beautiful  silk  than  the  common  cocoon  ;  they  are 
also  better  constructed,  and  to  this  is  owing  the 
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greater  quantity  of  silk,    which  at  equal    weights,  ' 
is  drawn  from  those  cocoons,  than  from    common 
cocoons.     This  variety,  in  the  opinion  of  Dandalo, 
[an  experienced  silk  culturist]  should  be  infinitely 
more  cultivated  than  it  hitherto  has  been  ;  for 

1.  These  silk  worms  require  four  days  less  of 
care  than  the  common  silk  worms. 

2.  They  afford  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
money. 

'  3.  They  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  accidents, 
their  life  being  shorter. 

Some  imagine  the  species  to  be  delicate,  but 
they  appeared  to  Dandolo  to  be  strong  and  vigo- 
rous. Six  hundred  cocoons  weigh  a  pound  and 
a  half 

OF    THE    WORMS    THAT    PRODUCE    WHITE    SILK. 

"  I  have  raised,"  says  Dandolo,  "  a  large  quantity 
of  these,  and  found  them,  in  all  respects,  equal  to 
the  common  silk  worms  of  four  casts.  If  I  rear- 
ed silk  worms  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  the  silk 
myself,  I  would  cultivate  only  the  silk  worm  of 
three  casts,  and  those  that  produce  white  silk,  as 
preferable  to  all  others ;  and  every  year  would 
choose  the  very  v^hitest  cocoons,  to  prevent  the 
degeneration  of  the  species." 

This  species,  says  Mr  Rush,  was'introduced  into 
France  about  fortyfive  years  since,  from  China, 
but  was  not  much  cultivated  until  about  seventeen 
years  past.  It  is  now  highly  prized  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

In  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  there  is  also 
a  small,  pale,  white  worm,  which  eats  but  twenty 
days,  and  produces  fine  white  silk,  though  in  less 
quantity  than  either  the  common  large  pale  white, 
or  the  dark  colored  worm  :  but  it  has  the  good 
quality  of  retaining  its  clean  white  color,  and  does 
not  turn  yellow  by  washing,  or  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air.  These  worms  produce  also  two 
crops.  It  is  highly  j-.robable  that  these  white 
worms  are  of  the  same  s])ecies  as  that  last  men- 
tioned. 

The  dark  drab  colored  worms,  which  are  very 
common  in  the  Unit  ed  States,  and  called  "  black," 
live  longer,  and  make  more  silk  than  the  large 
white  worms. 

SILKWORMS    OF    EIGHT    CROPS. 

At  the  silk  establishment  of  the  British  East  In- 
dia Company  at  Jungepore,  Bengal,  Lord  Valencia, 


besides  the  common  annual  silk  worm  which  gave 
but  one  crop,  found  two  others;  the  one  com- 
monly reared,  and  supposed  indigenous,  is  called 
Dacey,  producing  eight  harvests.  Another  and 
worst,  the  China,  or  Madrasia,  also  yields  eight 
times  a  year.  This  last  may  be  the  kind  men- 
tioned by  Arthur  Young,  who  says,  he  "  obtained 
a  silk  worm  from  China,  which  he  reared,  and  in 
twentyfive  days  had  the  cocoons  in  his  basins,  and 
by  the  twentyninth  or  thirtyfirst  days,  a  new  pro- 
geny feeding  in  his  trays."  He  justly  remarks,  that 
"they  would  be  a  mine  to  whoever  would  culti- 
vate them."  The  American  who  would  intro- 
duce any  of  the  best  of  these  silk  worms  into  the 
United  States  would  render  an  essential  service  to 
his  country.  If  circumstances,  however,  should 
prevent  the  importation  of  the  species  before  men- 
tioned, it  is  presumed  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
i:.rocuring,  from  the  Isle  of  France,  the  eggs  of 
those  which  came  from  Bengal  in  the  year  1815, 
and  were  reared  under  the  direction  of  M.ChazeJ, 
and  which  breed  three  times  a  year;  or  the 
variety  of  Madrass,  which,  according  to  Dr  Ander- 
son, finish  their  course  in  forty  days,  viz  :  six  days 
in  eggs,  twentytwo  a  worm,  eleven  in  the  cocoon, 
and  one  a  moth. 

[To  be  continued.  1 


[From  the  New  England  Farmer.] 
SIIiK  COMPANIES. 

The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  I  think,  wrongly  esti- 
mates the  effects  of  associations  for  carrying  on  the  silk 
business.  He  says,  "  We  are  afraid  that  latge  establish- 
ments with  corporate  powers,  will  tend  rather  to  retard 
than  to  encourage  this  branch  of  rural  labor,  except  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  where  it  can  be  made 
subservient  to  their  cupidity." 

These  remarks  might  be  applicable  to  some  branches 
of  business,  but  are  dangerous  and  discouraging 
to  the  success  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  this  country. 
1  believe  that  "  associated  capitalists"  cannot  invest 
their  money  to  better  account,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  than  to  erect  manufactories  of  silk,  and  es- 
tablish plantations  of  mulberry  trees  in  order  to  supply 
tJiose  manufactories.  The  branches  of  domestic  indus- 
try, which  are  preparatory  and  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  concerns  of  large  silk 
manufactories,  will  give  support  to  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, infirm  persons,  «&c.,  who  would  otherwise  be 
without  employment.  The  field  is  large  enough  for 
individuals  to  labor  in  without  interfering  with,  or  being 
incommoded  by  those  who  work  in  companies.    There 
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cannot,  for  a  century,  be  such  competition  as  to  reduce 
the  price  or  lessen  the  demand  for  silk.  On  the  contra- 
ry large  estabhshments  will  encourage  and  reward 
those  who  do  no  more  than  furnish  mulberry  leaves 
for  silk  worms,  or  cocoons  fit  for  reeling,  &c.  which  may 
be  done  in  the  family  of  every  farmer.  In  our  humble 
opinion  Congress  cannot  apply  money  to  better  purpose 
than  by  granting  a  bounty  upon  every  100  pounds  of 
silk  reeled  in  the  United  States.  I  am  particularly  op- 
posed to  such  companies  as  would  have  a  tendency  to 
introduce  monopolies,  or  discourage  or  destroy  individ- 
ual industry  or  enterprise,  but  say  "  go  ahead"  to  those 
men  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  who  unite  their  talents 
and  influence,  and  raise  a  joint  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
creatin<r  such  a  great  staple  commodity  as  may  be  done 
by  establishing,  and  rendering  common  in  the  United 
States,  the  silk  business  in  all  its  branches. 

Public  Good. 

By  the  Editor. 

We  are  and  hope  always  shall  be  on  the  side  of 
"  Public  Good."  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
union  as  well  as  in  the  division  of  labor,  and  both  of 
tliese  may  be  best  introduced  in  large  manufactories, 
where  money  and  mind  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
same  objects.  The  following  remarks  of  Dr  Johnson 
are  good  authority  as  well  as  good  sense. 

"  Boyle  has  observed,  that  the  excellency  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  facility  of  labor  would  be  much  pro- 
moted if  the  various  expedients  and  contrivances 
which  lie  concealed  in  private  hands,  were  by  recipro- 
cal communications  made  generally  known  ;  for  there 
are  few  operations  that  are  not  performed  by  one  or 
other  with  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  though 
singly  of  little  importance,  would  by  conjunction  and 
concurrence  open  new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give 
new  powers  to  diligence." 

These  "  expedients  and  contrivances"  for  giving 
"  new  powers  to  diligence,"  would  surely  be  more  apt  to 
be  developed  as  well  as  more  easily  made  generally 
known,  and  the  inventors  would  have  a  better  chance  to 
be  rewarded  for  their  ingenuity  in  large  manufactories, 
than  where  solitary  workmen  were  laboring  in  seclu- 
sion. Some  of  the  labors  pre[w.ratory  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  require  little  capital  and  less  skill ;  such  as 
propagating  the  mulberry,  gathering  the  leaves,  raising 
and  feeding  the  worms,  &c.  These  can  be  performed  in 
every  family,  and  by  every  individual  who  has  hands, 
eyes,  and  is  capable  of  moderate  locomotion.  The  high- 
er branches  of  the  art  require  accomplished  artizansand 
that  union  of  capital  and  intellect  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  found  in  associated  companies.  But,  without 
such  companies  the  individuals  adverted  to  would  find' 
less  encouragement,  because  they  could  not  produce 
the  perfected  articles  of  the  first  class,  or  at  least  could 
not  afford  them  at  the  common  market  price. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  objection  can  be  raised 
against  silk  societies,  which  will  not  as   well  apply   to 


agricultural  societies,  or  any  other  societies  in  which 
improvement  is  the  object.  The  cotton  planter  might 
as  rationally  oppose  cotton  factories,  as  the  farmer  ob- 
ject to  silk  factories,  for  which  he  does  or  may  furnish 
materials  to  be  wrought  upon.  In  both  cases,  to  use  a 
homely  but  expressive  phrase,  the  opponents  to  facto- 
lies  "  quarrel  icith  their  own  bread  and  butter." 


[Fertile  New  England  Farmer,] 
THE  SEASON. 

Vegetation  has  corfie  forward  in  the  course  of 
the  last  week  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Trees 
were  in  their  fullest  bloom  oil  Friday  the  29th  ult., 
and  on  Wednesday  succeeding  the  fruit  was  visi- 
ble,— Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  are 
quite  forward,  the  grass  has  come  forward  promis- 
ing well,  but  shouhl  judge  not  so  well  as  on  an 
average  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years :  our  pas- 
tures are  very  backward  as  all  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover by  the  high  price  given  for  poor  butter  ;  we 
must  have  patience  for  one  week  longer  before  we 
can  have  it  in  perfection,  as  the  season  has  left  the 
pastures,  if  nothing  else,  ten  days  in  arrears. 
Seeds  have  come  up  femarkably  well  and  quick 
(I  only  speak  of  such  as  I  had  from  the  New 
England  Seed  Store),  and  if  the  warm  weather 
continues  the  Farmer  s  work  will  press  heavily 
upon  hiiii  for  a  while. 

June  4th,  1885.  F. 


New  York  AMERic.-i.N  Silk  Society — A  soci- 
ety, having  for  its  object  the  introduction  and 
extension  throughout  the  country  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  cultivating  and  raising  mul- 
berry trees,  of  feeding  and  managing  silk  worms 
and  reeling  silk  from  cocoons  in  the  most  approved 
method. 

The  importance  of  this  knowledge  will  appear 
from  the  fact  that  the  nett  profit  of  land  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  Silk,  is  double,  if  not  triple,  to  that 
derived  from  any  other  crop  which  can  be  put 
upon  it,  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  every  moderate  farm- 
er can  raise  several  hundred  dolfars  worth  of  silk, 
without  interfering  with  his  ordinary  agricultural 
operations.  But  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  this 
facility  to  obtain  competency  and  wealth,  which  our 
soil  and  climate  have  given  him,  he  must  possess 
himself  of  information  on  the  subject — for  with- 
out it  his  attempts  will  be  fruitless.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  object  of  the  Committee  to  diffuse  this 
information  as  extensively  as  possible. 

This  Society  was  formed  in  this  city  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1835. — Long  Island  Star. 


Huge  Dandelion. — Mr  G.  Pierce  exhibited  in  the 
Boston  Market,  Stall  No.  90,  a  Dandelion,  which 
weighed  4|  pounds. 
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SILK    MANUAL,    AND 


SIIiK  CTJIiTUUE. 

Much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  coloring 
given  by  enthusiastic  men,  warmly  engaged  in  a 
new  and  untried  pursuit ;  but  after  all  deduction, 
facts  enough  have  been  presented  to  show  con- 
clusively that  the  silk  bnsiness  is  cajjable  of  being 
made  exceedingly  profitable.  And  {)erhaps  the 
most  important  fact  of  all  is,  that  the  cnlture  has 
not  only  maintained  its  ground,  but  has  been  ad- 
vancing in  Connecticut  for  many  years,  and  that 
under  every  disadvantage  of  imperfect  machinery 
and  want  of  capital,  it  has  brought  a  far  greater 
amount  of  money  into  a  small  town  possessing  no 
great  natural  advantages,  than  was  ever  realized 
for  any  one  article  of  produce,  from  a  similar  ex- 
tent of  the  most  fertile  bottom  lands  on  the  Con- 
necticut. This  culture  seems  likely  too,  to  thrive 
more  particularly  in  New  England,  inasmuchas  its 
success  depends  more  on  the  industry  of  the  pop- 
ulation than  on  the  fertility  of  the  territory.  In 
all  kinds  of  produce  which  can  be  raised  by  slave 
labor,  the  southern  and  western  planters  will 
always  compete  with  us  successfully.  Worcester 
county,  the  finest  agricultural  county  in  New 
England,  cannot  profitably  raise  bread  stuflTs 
enough  for  its  use  ;  many  thousand  bushels  of 
Southern  corn  are  annually  imported  and  consum- 
ed there.  The  cattle  of  Franklin  county  are 
sometimes  competed  with  in  Brighton  inarket,  by 
droves  which  have  been  pastured  on  the  parks  of 
Kentucky  or  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  It  is  "  the 
industry  of  freedom"  only,  which  has  enabled  New 
England  to  maintain  her  ground  against  the  ad- 
vantages presented  by  the  superior  soil  of  some 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  cheaper  labor  of  other 
parts.  Every  new  occupation  which  free  labor 
can  make  profitable,  and  which  is  safe  from  the 
competition  of  slave  labor,  is  a  thousand  times 
more  consequence  than  the  discovery  of  the  rich- 
est gold  mine  would  be. — Franklin  Mercury. 


The  mulberry,  in  this   particular  excels  all  other 
trees. — Bost.  Mer.  Jour. 


American  Silk.  —  The  Philadelphia  Herald 
speaks  of  Mr  Upton,  of  that  city  as  having  been 
for  eighteen  years  engaged  in  silk  manufacture. 
There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity,  (Mr  Cobb  of 
Dedham,)  who,  for  a  shorter  p(^riod  has  perha[)S 
been  working  as  eflfectually  as  any  other  person 
in  the  way  of  experiment.  He  began  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mulberry  tree  in  1826  ;  and  since 
that  time,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  is  not  the  most  favorable,  has  extended  his 
operations  so  much  so  as  to  be  now  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  to  the  Boston  market  American  silk, 
maimfactured,  to  the  amount  of  &bout  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week,  the  year  round.  Recently  he  has 
introduced  the  great  improvement  of  raising  his 
trees  from  slips,  by  which  he  gains  two  years  in 
the  growth.  Those  planted  by  him  the  last  spring 
we  understand,  have  grown  over  four  feet  already. 


FERTILIZING    PROPERTIES  OF  lilME. 

A  writer  for  the  Genesee  Farmer,  with  the  sig- 
nature "  Hakham"  gives  the  following  remarks. 

When  the  writer  of  this  article  went,  in  the 
days  of  his  boyhood,  to  reside  in  one  of  the  south- 
ern counties  of  Pennsylvania,  the  land  upon  which 
he  lived  had  been  purchased  at  the  common  price 
in  the  neighborhood,  £4  Pennsylvania  currency, 
per  acre.  A  short  distance  to  the  northwest  lay 
the  great  limestone  valley,  that  extends,  with  some 
abrupt  terminations,  from  New  York  to  Virginia. 
The  serpentine  ridge  which  bounds  this  valley  on 
the  south-east,  was  considered  by  the  inhabitants 
as  the  limits  of  the  grain  country  ;  and  although 
the  land  adjoining  it  south-eastward  was  a  go&d 
sandy  loam,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  produce 
nothing  but  grass,  and  the  land  in  the  valley  was 
then  estimated  at  an  average  price  of  £15,  or  $40 
per  acre.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  farmers 
began  to  haul  lime  from  the  valley,  and  make  lib- 
ei'al  applications  of  it  on  the  land  south  of  .the 
ridge.  They  have  continued  this  process  with  in- 
creasing industry  for  forty  years,  with  increasing 
success,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
valley,  which  was  thought  abundantly  calcareous 
without  the  application  of  lime,  has  remained  sta- 
tionary in  value,  with  some  fluctuations  during  the 
late  vvar,  while  the  land  upon  which  lime  has  been 
liberally  applied,  has  advanced  from  £4  to  80  and 
$100  per  aci-e,  and  from  the  abundance  of  its 
crops  fully  justifies  the  purchasei-. 


TO  DESTROY  TICKS  ON  SHEEP. 

Friend  Tucker — I  have  been  a  constant  read- 
er of  thy  valuable  paper  for  more  than  two  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  noticed  several  com- 
nnmications  on  the  best  method  of  destroying 
ticks  on  sheep,  none  of  which  s^sem  to  me  so  well 
adapted  to  the  end  designed  as  that  which  'an  ex- 
p(!rience  of  sixty  years  in  fiu-ming,  has  led  nie  to 
adopt,  and  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  public  with 
much  difl:idence.  I  have  had  for  several  years  a 
flock  of  sheep  about  one  hundred  in  number,  com- 
posed of  the  Merino  and  Bakewell  breeds,  and 
when  purchased  by  ine  the  former  were  much 
afflicted  by  "  the  scab,"  and  all  by  ticks — the  lambs 
the  most  severely.  For  the  destruction  of  the 
ticks,  I  procured  between  one-half  and  three 
fourths  of  a  bushel  of  stems  or  refuse  tobacco, 
Avhich  I  boiled,  and  when  the  strength  was  suf- 
ficiently extracted,  the  liquor  was  put  into  a  half 
hogshead  tub,  as  being  the  most  suitable  for  the 
operation  intended — to  this  was  added  water  till 
the  tub  was  nearly  full.  After  the  sheep  were  , 
sheared,  they  were  taken  and  immersed  in  this  de- 
coction, a  board  being  placed  across  the   tub   in 
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the  meantime  for  the  purpose  of  draining  them 
on,  thereby  saving  the  liquor,  which  would  other- 
wise be  soon  exhausted.  In  this  operation  the 
head  of  the  sheej)  is  to  be  exempt  from  immersion, 
and  to  be  properly  done  three  persons  are  necessa- 
ry, one  to  manage  the  liead  and  the  others  the  feet. 
The  lambs  should  undergo  the  same  process,  the 
decoction  being  previously  diluted  with  water,  and 
a  little  more  care  should  be  taken  in  draining 
them.  A  second  operation  will  be  necessary  in 
about  ten  days  after  the  first — this  is  indispensable 
to  effect  the  object  intended.  The  intervening 
time  between  the  first  and  second  immersion  is 
necessary  for  the  eggs  of  the  old  ones  to  hatch, 
and  this  young  colony  once  destroyed,  the  cure  is 
complete.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  in  relation 
to  this  process,  that  its  effect  in  the  destruction  of 
"the  scab,"  was  equally  as  salutary  and  decisive  in 
the  case  of  the  ticks.  If  the  foregoing  remarks 
are  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  Farmer,  insert  them  and  oblige 

A  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
fFood  Lawn,  3d.  mo.  12,  1835. 


FENCE  POSTS. 

Mr  Editor — I  have  been  desirous  for  some 
time  of  addressing,  through  the  medium  of  your 
j)aper  my  farming  brethren  on  an  important  subject, 
viz.  the  means  of  rendering  fence  posts  more  dura- 
ble,hut  I  have  not  found  suitable  leisure  till  this 
day,  which  is  by  far  the  most  tempestuous  known 
in  this  region  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  my 
remarks  I  shall  confine  myself  to  my  own  expe- 
rience. During  winter  when  getting  up  my  wood 
I  make  a  practice  of  selecting  my  hemlock  logs 
from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  clear  from 
shakes  and  pretty  straight.  These  being  carefully 
peeled,  I  take  them  to  a  neigboring  sawmill,  and 
have  them  sawed  as  follows :  first  through  the 
centre,  and  then  turned  on  the  side  and  sawed 
through  twice  so  as  to  form  six  posts  from  one  log. 
These  I  stick  up  under  cover  during  one  summer 
at  least,  so  as  to  have  them  thoroughly  seasoned. 
Then  some  time  during  the  winter,  I  heat  a  large 
kettle  of  tar  and  thoroughly  smear  with  it  about 
three  feet  of  the  largest  end  of  the  post,  and  then 
stick  them  up  again  ready  for  use.  The  tar  ought 
to  extend  a  little  above  the. surface  of  the  ground 
so  as  to  prevent  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible 
from  penetrating  into  the  post.  The  reason  of 
prejtaring  them  so  long  before  they  are  wanted  for 
use  is  to  allow  the  tar  to  become  hard  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  When  posts  are  prepai-ed  in  this 
way,  I  am  confident  from  my  own  experience 
they  last  more  than  twice  as  long  as  when  set  up 
In  the  usual  way. 

Some  farmers  of  my  acquaintance  set  their 
posts  green  and  with  the  bark  on.  In  this  case, 
decoy  commences  immediately,  the  bark   acting  as 


a  sponge  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  and  in  the 
course  offi)ur  or  five  years  every  high  wind  knocks 
down  a  number  of  posts  which  fall  so  heavily  and 
with  so  much  force  as  to  break  or  to  split  the 
boards,  and  thus  do  material  damage  ;  and  then  by 
not  having  a  supply  of  posts  on  hand  they  are 
obliged  to  take  their  teams  (which  are  wanted 
for  other  purposes)  into  the  woods  for  a  new  set 
of  this  miserable  apology  for  fence  posts.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration  (and  this  farmers 
ought  to  do)  I  think  about  one  half  of  the  expense 
of  supporting  a  post  and  board  fence  is  saved  by 
this  method. — J\''ational  Eagle. 


Waste  of  Manure. — "But  as  an  example 
may  perhaps  bring  this  before  you  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view  than  in  any  other  way  I  can  put  it : 
let  me  suppose  that  some  of  you  should  purchase 
a  little  tea  at  a  grocer's ;  as  long  as  you  keep  it 
dry  and  shut  up  from  the  weather,  it  will  preserve 
its  original  strength,  even  for  years ;  but  when 
you  put  into  a  teapot,  and  pour  water  on  it  three 
or  four  times,  the  strength  is  all  gone,  and  your 
tea  becomes,  I  may  say  useless  matter.  It  is  just 
so  with  your  manure.  I  see  it  often  placed  in 
such  situations  that  the  rain  water  from  your 
house  and  offices,  and  the  seepage  from  the  higher 
grounds,  all  run  through  it  ;  thus  every  shower 
floods  it  day  after  day,  carrying  off  always  some 
part  of  the  strength,  until  at  length  it  is  left  as 
dead  and  as  useless  as  the  leaves  thrown  out  of 
the  teapot. 

"  Surely  no  man  in  his  senses  will  persist  any 
longer  in  such  gross  management.  If  you  were 
to  observe  a  man  quietly  stand  by  and  see  his  po- 
tatoes destroyed,  which  are  to  be  the  chief  sup- 
port of  himself  and  family,  you  would  say  he  was 
either  mad  or  a  downright  idiot  ;  and  if  this  would 
be  your  opinion  of  him,  what  can  you  say  of  your- 
selves when  you  stand  by  and  daily  look  on  at  the 
destruction  of  that  manure  by  which  your  pota- 
toes are  to  be  produced  ?" — Blacker''s  Essay. 


Coal  Trade  of  Pennsylvania.— The  vast 
increase  of  this  trade,  within  a  few  years,  renders 
all  authentic  details  relating  to  it  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral interest  :  and  in  pi-oof  of  this  increase;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the  year,  1820, 
no  more  than  365  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
found  their  way  to  the  market  from  the  Lehigh 
mines,  while  in  1834  the  quantity  sold  amounted 
to  374,222  tons,  of  which  106,500  were  from  the 
Lehigh,  224,242  from  the  Schuylkill,  and  43,700 
from  the  Lackawana  mines  ;  the  Schuylkill  mines 
having  been  opened  for  the  market  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year  1825,  and  the  Lackawana  in 
1829. 

The  Lehigh  Company  employ   on    the  Leliigh 
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Canal  and  the  Delaware,  275  boats,  and  others  are 
employed  by  individuals.  On  the  Morris  Canal, 
there  are  250  boats  employed  in  this  trade.  The 
number  of  vessels  laden  with  coal  at  Philadelphia 
and  Bristbl  in  1834,  was  469.  The  amount  of 
Lehigh  coal  shipped  coastwise  during  the  same 
year  was  32,154  tons,  of  which  14,006  tons  Avere 
shipped  from  Newark. 

The  number  and  description  of  vessels  cleared 
from  the  river  Schuylkill,  laden  with  coal,  during 
the  year  1834,  were  as  follows:  72  brigs,  1122 
schooners,  and  420  sloops.  The  amount  of  ton- 
nage of  the  boats  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
coal  from  the  Lehigh  mines,  is  22,150  tons ;  on 
the  Schuylkill,  24,733. 

The  value  of  improvements  and  property  con- 
nected with  and  arising  from  the  anthracite  coal 
trade  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  three  great  coal  fields 
is  estimated  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  as  follows,  viz :  rail  roads  and  canals 
made  by  companies  and  individuals,  including  part 
of  the  State  canals  four  hundred  eigety-nine 
miles,  9,750,93742 ;  collieries,  boats,  cars,  &c. 
1,270,280  ;  capital  invefjted  in  coal  lands,  4,900,000 ; 
mining  capital,  480,000 ;  value  of  towns  in  the 
coals  fields,  3,375,000 ;  making  an  aggregate  of 
$19,176,217  42  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  value 
of  storehouses,  wharves,  landings,  &c.  in  Pliila- 
delphia,  New  York  and  other  places,  together  with 
the  value  of  vessels  and  capital  employed  insliip- 
ping  coal. 

.The  bituminous  coal  lands  m  Pennsylvania  are 
supposed  by  the  same  Committee  to  comprehend 
an  extent  of  21,000  square  miles,  .and  the  anthra- 
cite of  975  square  miles.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  anthracite  coal  trade  in  1820,  its  average 
annual  increase  has  been  33  per  cent.  The  Com- 
mittee believe  that  it  will  continue  during  the  next 
ten  years  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  ;  in  which 
case,  the  consumption  in  1843  will  be  10,510,980 
tons,  the  value  of  which,  at  $5  per  ton,  will  be 
$52,544,450.  Supposing  the  increase  not  to  exceed 
one  half  of  the  above  estimate,  the  trade  of  that 
year,  in  the  article  of  coal  alone,  will  amount  in 
value  to  twenty-six  millions  dollai-s. — Boston  Daily 
Advertiser. 


USE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Mr  R.  McAdam 
gives  an  article  on  tiie  history  and  uses  of  tlie  po- 
tato. Although  this  vegetable  was  known  to 
Europeans  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
yet,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  its  merits 
were  unknowm  to  the  public.  Not  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  it  cultivated  as  a 
field  crop  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  since  been  rap- 
idly SI  reading  over  the  world.  Now  millions  and 
millions  of  bushels  are  annually  cultivated,     in  a 


comparatively  few  years,  it  will  be  cultivated  in 
other  vast  and  populous  portions  of  the  globe  ;  and 
thus,  even  the  present  immense  quantity  will  be 
many  times  quadrupled.  We  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts on  the  uses  of  the  tuber. — JV.  Y.  Farmer. 

Cooking  potatoes  in  various  ways, — There  is 
perhaps  no  species  of  food  that  can  be  consumed 
in  a  greater  variety  of  ways,  than  the  potato. 
Among  us,  the  only  modes  in  use  are  three  or  four, 
such  as  boiling,  roasting,  or  frying  ;  but  our  French 
neighbors,  who  sui-pass  us,  and  all  the  world,  in 
everything  relating  to  cookery,  at  least  so  far  as 
infinite  variety  is  concerned,  have  several  other 
ways  of  preparing  this  root.  A  French  gentle- 
man invited  to  dinner  thirtytwo  of  his  friends, 
promising  to  each  a  different  dish,  and  yet  all  com- 
posed of  the  same  material.  They  assembled, 
found  before  each  dish  a  cover,  and,  upon  taking 
their  seats,  discovered  that  each  guest  had  really 
a  different  dish,  though  all  formed  of  eggs!  One 
of  the  company  immediately  repeated  the  invita- 
tion to  all  the  persons  present  for  the  next  day, 
when  he  promised  to  regale  them  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, on  another  single  substance,  metamorphosed- 
into  thirtytwo  different  forms.  They  came  and 
dined  very  comfortably  on  thirtytwo  distinct  and 
palatable  dishes,  all  composed  of  potatoes. 

Frosted  Potatoes. — It  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  in /rosfcf/ potatoes,  it  is  only  the 
juice,  or  liquid  y)art  of  the  root,  that  is  affected, 
and  not  at  all  the  farina  or  flour  which  may  be 
equally  well  extracted,  and  will  be  found  as  white 
as  .f  it  had  not  been  frozen,  provided  the  root  is 
not  quite  rotted,  which  in  the  process  of  time  it 
will  become.  The  following  singular  illustration 
of  this  took  place  in  1794 :  A  field  of  potatoes  at 
Camstradden,  Dumbartonshire,  was  laid  under 
water,  by  a  sudden  rise  of  Lochlomond.  A  quantity 
of  these  was  got  up,  and  in  part  brought  home. 
Being  wet,  they  were  laid  on  the  floors  of  out- 
houses to  dry  1  but,  in  a  few  days  they  were  so 
spoiled  as  to  be  unfit  for  feeding  cattle.  A 
heap  of  the  potatoes  was  left  ou  the  groimd  ; 
when  turned  over  next  spring,  some  starch  was 
found  at  the  bottom,  which  excited  a  suspicion, 
that  though  the  root  had  been  affected  by  the  frost, 
yet  that  the  flour  had  remained  uninjured.  This 
was  found  to  be  the  case  ;  and  a  quantity  of  the  fa- 
rina was  collected  from  the  heap,  part  of  which 
was  distributed  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  the  remain- 
der was  brought  to  Stirling,  in  1804.  As  arrow- 
i-oot  had  become  fashionably  about  that  time  ^it  was 
often  used  as  a  substitute,  and  many  ate  of  it  with- 
out knowing  the  diffei-ence.  In  1825,  a  dish  of  it 
was  made  with  milk,  and  two  gentlemen  who  sup- 
ped on  it  declared  that  they  would  not  have  known 
it  from  arrow  root.  A  specimen  of  this  same  flour 
of  1794  was  sent  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  1826,  and  it 
seemed  as  good  as  any  produced  from  the  potatoes 
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of  that  year,  after  having  been  kept  for  above  thirty 
years. 

Potato  starch  in  Bread. — It  is  well  known  that 
the  manufacture  of  bread,  even  when  conducted 
by  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  bakers,  is 
sometimes  very  difficult.  From  the  various  casu- 
alties to  which  wheaten  flour  has  been  liable, 
from  disease  in  the  crop,  or  bad  management  in  the 
keeping  or  grinding  of  the  grain,  it  frequently 
loses  some  of  its  most  essential  qualities,  and  causes 
the  bread,  in  defiance  of  the  baker's  art,  to  contract 
a  sourness,  y/hich  is  both  disagreeable  to  the  taste 
and  prejudicial  to  the  health.  Fortunately  a  rem- 
edy has  been  discovered  of  late  yeai-s ;  that  of 
mixing  with  the  flour  a  small  quantity  of  potato 
starch,  previously  converted  into  ajeUy.  This  kind 
of  bread  is  remarkably  light,  and  keeps  longer 
moist  than  any  other  bread.  It  toasts  much  belter, 
and  makes  better  bread  puddings. 

Potato  Flour  for  Children. — Another  most  im- 
j)ortantuse  to  which  potato  flour  can  be  applied  is 
to  give  it,  boiled  in  milk,  in  the  pro])ortion  of  two 
spoonfuls  of  flour  to  one  pint  of  milk,  to  young 
children,  brought  up  by  hand,  and  not  at  the  breast 
or  after  they  are  weaned  from  the  breast. 

Potato  Starch  for  Weavers. — Until  of  late  this 
was  entirely  made  from  wheat,  and  still  a  great 
proportion  of  it  is  so.  But  if  potato  starch  were 
universally  adopted  for  the  purpose,  as  is  the  case 
now  throughout  France,  a  very  great  consumption 
of  wheat  would  be  saved.  This  substance  is  also 
put  to  another  use,  namely,  the  making  of  size, 
whiclj  for  some  purposes,  such  as  whitewashing,  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  common  size,  as  it  has  no 
offensive  smell,  and  Jias  a  more  durable  whiteness. 

Potato  Cheese, — The  manufacture  of  this  is 
carried  on  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  retaining  its  fresl mess  for  several 
years,  provided  it  be  kept  in  close  vessels.  It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  ])otatoes,  and  reducing 
them,  when  cold,  to  a  pulp,  rejecting  skins.  Sour 
milk  is  added,  or  else  sweet  curd  with  the  whey 
pressed  out,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  5  pound 
of  pulp.  It  is  kneaded  several  times,  drained  in 
small  baskets,  and  simply  dried  in  the  shade. 

Coffee  from  Potatoes. — A  mode  has  been  sug- 
gested by  a  French  chemist  for  converting  pota- 
toes into  a  substance  resembling  coffee.  He  mixes 
some  best  olive  oil  with  a  certain  portion  of  dried 
potato  floui-,  and  then  adds  a  small  quantity  of 
coffee  powder.  He  asserts  that  this  will  produce 
a  liquor  more  agreeable  than  coffee. 

Potatoes  used  for  Dyeing  and  Cleansing. — A 
chemist  in  Copejihagen  has  discovei-ed  that  the 
flowers  of  the  plant  may  be  used  in  dyeing.  By 
this  means  a  beautiful  yellow  collor  may  be  obtain- 
ed, which  is  solid  and  durable.  By  plunging  the 
color  into  blue,  it  becomes  a  perfect  green.     It  has 


likewise  been  found,  that  the  juice  contained  in  the 
potato  will  produce  a  gray  color  of  great  beauty. 
The  liquor  drawn  off  in  the  process  of  making 
starch,  will  clean  silks,  woollens,  or  cottons,  with- 
out damage  to  the  texture  or  color.  It  is  also 
good  for  cleaning  wainscoats. 

Potatoes  prevent  Incrustations  in  Steam  Boilers. 
— Potatoes  are  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the 
boilers  of  steam  engines,  for  preventing  tlie  gath- 
ering of  a  calcareous  incrustation  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  gradually  deposited  from  the  water  em- 
ployed. The  potatoes  give  out  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance which  entangles  the  particles  in  the  water, 
and  prevents  them  from  incrusting  the  iron  of  the 
boiler. 

Potatoes  a  cure  for  the  Scurvy. — A  medical  use 
of  the  potato  has  been  lately  suggested  in  a  valua- 
ble French  publication ;  namely,  as  a  preventive 
of,  and  even  cure  for,  the  scurvy.  Roasted  pota- 
toes were  administered  with  perfect  success  to 
sailoi-s  aflJicted  with  the  disorder,  after  other  ap- 
proved medicines  had  been  given  in  vain.  As 
roasted  potatoes  are  the  most  effectual,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  remedy  depends  on  some  of  the 
substances  contained  in  the  black  liquid  which 
boils  out  of  potatoes,  and  Avhich  is  retained  in 
roasting. 

Salting  Butter. — The  quantity  of  salt  for 
butter  that  is  not  to  be  eaten  for  several  months 
after  salting,  should  not  be  less  than  half  an  ounce 
of  salt,  mixed  with  two  drachms  of  sugar  and 
two  drachms  of  nitre,  to  sixteen  ounces  of  butter. 
The  sugar  improves  the  taste,  and  the  nitre  gives 
the  butter  a  better  color,  while  both  of  them  act 
with  the  salt  in  preserving  the  butter  from  ran- 
cidity. If  the  salt  is  not  minutely  mixed  into  the 
butter,  that  on  which  it  rests  will  have  a  yellow  or 
brownish  color,  while  the  rest  will  be  of  a  white 
color,  which,  in  dairy  language  is  termed  "pyety 
butter,"  that  brings  an  inferior  price.  But  although 
the  butter  has  to  be  kneaded  among,  and  the  salt 
well  mixed  into  it,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bake 
or  knead  it  too  much,  otherwise  it  will  become 
tough  and  gluey. —  Quor.  Journal. 


THINGS  A  PARMER^SHOUI.D  NOT  DO. 

A  farmer  should  never  undertake  to  cultivate 
more  land  than  he  can  do  thoroughly;  half  tilled 
land  is  growing  poorer — well  tilled  land  is  con- 
stantly improving. 

A  fanner  should  never  keep  more  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  or  hogs,  than  he  can  keep  in  good 
order  :  an  animal  in  high  order  the  first  of  De- 
cember, is  already  half  wintered. 

A  farmer  should  never  depend  on  his  neigh- 
bor for  what  he  can  by  care  and  good  manage- 
ment, produce  on  his  own  farm  ;  he  should 
never  beg  fruit  while  he  can  plant  trees,  or  bor- 
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row  tools  while  he  can  make  or  buy  ;  a  high 
authority  hns  said,  the  borrower  is  a  servant  to 
the  lender. 

The  farmer  should  never  be  so  immersed  in 
political  matters,  as  to  forget  to  sow  his  wheat, 
dig  his  potatoes,  and  bank  up  his  cellar ;  nor 
sliould  he  1)0  so  inattentive  to  them  as  to  remain 
.gnorant  of  those  great  questions  of  national  and 
ptate  ])olicy  which  will  always  agitate  more  or 
less,  a  free  people. 

A  farmer  should  shun  the  door  of  a  bank  as 
he  would  an  approach  of  the  plague  or  cholera  ; 
banks  are  for  men  of  speculation,  and  theirs  is 
a  business  with  which  farmers  should  have  little 
to  do. 

A  farmer  should  never  be  ashamed  of  his  call- 
ing; we  know  that  no  man  can  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent, yet  the  farmer  should  remember,  that  if 
;iny  one  can  be  said  to  possess  that  enviable  dis- 
tinction, he  is  the  man. 

No  farmer  should  allow  the  repi'oach  of  neg- 
lecting education  to  lie  against  himself  or  fam- 
ily ;  if  knowledge  is  power,  the  beginning  of 
it  should  be  early  and  deeply  laid  in  the  district 
school. 

A  farmer  should  never  use  ardent  spirit  as  a 
drink  ;  if,  while  undergoing  severe  fatigue,  and 
the  hard  labors  of  the  summer,  he  would  enjoy 
robust  health,  let  him  be  temperate  in  all  things. 

A  farmer  should  never  refuse  a  fair  price  for 
nnything  he  wishes  to  sell ;  we  have  known  a 
man  who  had  several  bushels  of  wheat  to  dis- 
pose of,  refuse  8s.  because  he  wanted  85.  6d.  and 
after  keeping  his  wheat  six  months,  was  glad  to 
get  65.  6rf.  for  it. 

A  farmer  should  never  allow  his  wood -house 
to  be  emptied  of  wood  during  the  summer 
months  ;  if  he  does,  when  winter  comes,  in  ad- 
dition to  cold  fingers,  he  must  expect  to  encoun- 
ter the  chiiling  looks  of  his  wife,  and  perhaps 
be  compelled,  in  a  series  of  lectures,  to  learn  that 
the  man  who  burns  green  wood  has  not  mastered 
the  ABC  of  domestic  economy. 

A  farmer  should  never  allow  his  window  to 
be  filled  with  red  cloaks,  tattered  coats,  and  old 
hats  ;  if  he  does  he  will  most  assuredly  acquire 
the  reputation  of  a  man  who  tarries  long  at  the 
whiskey,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  freeze 
or  starve  at  home. 

^  There  are  three  things  of  which  the  man  who 
aims  at  the  character  of  a  prosperous  farmer 
will  never  be  niggardlj^ — manure,  tillage,  and 
seed:  and  thore  are  three  things  of  which  he 
will  never  l)e  too  liberal — promise,  time,  and 
credit. 

In  183 1,  rsparagua  was  sent  to  market  from  the 
Ralcm  alm^-hnuse  on  the  16th  of  April;  in  1835, 
on  the  13th  of  May  ;  the  same  means  used  to  bring 
it  forward  early  in  both  years. — Salem  Register. 


CHINESE  MtTLBERRY. 

The  first  genuine  seed  of  this  plant  ever  had  in 
this  country,  was  obtained  by  the  Secretary  of 
our  Agricultural  Society,  through  an  American 
Missionary  resident  at  Canton.  It  was  distributed 
among  individuals  here  and  various  experiments 
have  been  made  and  others  are  now  making  in  this 
town,  to  test  its  adaption  to  our  climate  and  supe- 
riority over  the  common  mulberry  for  the  feeding 
of  silk  worms.  As  the  seedling  plant  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country  except  in  this  town  and  its 
character  is  exciting  much  interest  with  silk 
growers,  we  have  tried,  through  Dr  Stebbins,  to 
collect  such  facts  about  the  nature  and  cultivation 
of  the  plants.     The  Secretary  says — 

"  This  seed  was  probably  the  first  and  only  true 
seed  ever  imported.  It  was  sowed  in  drills,  and 
where  not  planted  too  deep  did  well ;  some  was 
sown  as  late  as  the  month  of  August  and  did  well. 
The  seed  should  be  planted  only  about  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  leaves  attained  a  good 
size,  more  than  lOinchesby  9,  and  probably  would 
liave  grown  to  a  greater  size,  had  not  the  leaves 
been  killed  by  the  early  severe  frost,  which  des- 
stroyed  many  other  of  a  much  firmer  wood;  the 
roots  have,  however,  been  well  preserved  and 
will  answer  well  for  trasplanting  this  spring — 
those  who  have  made  engagenients  for  them  will 
be  supplied,  and  can  have  more  if  wanted  and 
applied  for  soon." 

There  is  one  distinctive  peculiarity  between  the 
leaves  of  the  seedling  Chinese  Mulberry  of  the  last 
year  and  the  leaves  of  plants  or  trees  which  have 
been  long  in  the  country,  propagated  fi.-om  cuttings 
or  layers,  while  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  pen- 
dulous, having  the  appearance  of  debility — the 
former  from  the  seed  give  out  a  leaf  of  stout  tex- 
ture, of  equal  size,  witliout  any  appearance  of  de- 
bility, equally  soft,  silky,  and  as  congenial  to  the 
constitution  of  the  worm.  For  feeding  worms 
one  pound  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  nearly  double  that  quantity  of  white 
mulberry,  probably  because  young  worms  will  not 
or  cannot  eat  the  fibres  and  stems  of  the  white 
mulberry,  while  of  the  Chinese  leaf  the  worms 
eat  stem  and  all,  a  great  saving  in  feed.  It  is 
agreed  among  hoi'ticulturists,  and  a  fact  acknowl- 
edged by  nursery  men,  that  trees  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  shoots,  are  not  as  long-lived  as  those 
from  seed.  This  circumstance  is  highly  favora- 
able  to  the  culture  of  the  Chinese  seedling. 

Although  the  climate  of  New  England  may  be 
congenial  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  tlic  Chi- 
nese mulberry,  and  that  trees  have  withstood  the 
severity  of  several  winters,  even  in  open  and  ex- 
posed situations,  because  these  trees  have  not  been 
disturbed  by  frequent  hoeing  about  the  roots,  in 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  tile  Chinese  mulljcrry, 
it  may  be  prudent  to  accelerate  the  growth  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  season,  by  frequent  hoeing  and 
stirring  the  earth  about  the  plant — and  by  or  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  month  of  August,  it  will 
be  necessary  wholly  to  omit  stirring  the  earth 
about  the  roots,  to  impede  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
To  use  the  leaves  for  feeding  worms,  or  for  dry- 
ing in  a  shade  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  pack- 
ed away  for  early  use  the  next  spring.  By  this 
method  the  tre6  may  acquire  a  more  firm  tex- 
ture or  wood.  On  light  soil  the  plant  will  soon- 
est cease  to  grow,  therefore  our  poor  light  land 
will  best  answer  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry,  and  on  such  land  be  more  likely 
to  acquire  firm  wood  and  the  capability  of  with- 
standing the  severity  of  northern  winters.  But  as 
the  plant  may  be  multiplied  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
to  a  great  extent,  should  any  person  fear  the  se- 
verity of  winter,  the  plants  may  be  easily  secured 
by  laying  down  the  plant  and  covering  with  earth, 
or  by  drawing  up  the  earth  a  few  inches  above 
where  the  sprouts  start  from  the  foot  stalk — or  by 
taking  up  the  roots  and  setting  out  in  a  cellar  or 
out  house.  These  several  methods  have  been 
adopted  with  success,  and  have  preserved  the 
roots  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  but  the  tender  plants 
which  were  left  in  the  field  without  any  protection 
have  suffered  severely,  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  early  frost,  which  proved  the  death  not  only 
of  the  Chinese  mulberry  stock,  but  also  some  of 
our  most  hardy  trees.  The  free  circulation  of  the 
sap  being  thus  impeded,  and  retained  in  the  body 
of  the  tree,  tuitil  the  winter  frost  set  in,  froze  the 
sap  and  in  many  instances  opened  large  crevices 
in  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  grape,  peach,  cherry 
and  perha])s  some  other  trees,  some  of  which  are 
apparently  dead  above  the  openings,  and  no  plant 
in  its  green  state,  could  withstand  such  attacks 
without  some  protection — where  this  has  been 
attended  to,  the  roots  appear  healthy.  In  setting 
out  this  spring,  if  the  stalks  of  the  seedling  had 
not  been  killed  the  cuUivator  would  have  cut 
away  the  stalk  to  about  one  or  two  inches  above 
the  root  before  transplanting,  that  vigorous  shoots 
should  put  forth  from  the  root  to  form  layers. 
The  coming  season,  a  leading  stalk  may  be  left  for 
a  standard  tree,  the  lower  branches  bent  down  for 
layers,  secured  in  place  by  forked  sticks,  covered 
a  few  inches  with  earth,  every  eye  or  bud  would 
give  out  a  branch  or  tree  equal  to  the  original 
stalk,  and  a  corresponding  root  ;  and  when  want- 
ed for  removal  or  transplanting  can  be  separated 
from  the  parent  stock  Avithout  injury. 

I  have  this  day  examined  a  standard  tree,  M. 
Multicaulis,  which  was  set  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, and  has  stood  the  severity  of  the  last  three 
winters,  as  uninjured  as  an  elm,  oak,  or  any  of 
the  most  hardy  forest  trees.  It  has  attained  about 
'  its  greatest  height,  8  feet,  and  is  in  full  life  to  the 
extremity  of  the  topmost  shoot.     The.  grass    has 


grown  about  the  roots,  therefore,  has  not  been 
much  disturbed  by  hoeing,  and  in  consequence 
acquired  hard  wood,  the  very  result  wanted  by 
the  cultivator  of  the  Chinese  mulberry.  From 
the  above  experiment,  may  we  not  expect,  that  by 
setting  the  Morus  Multicaulis  for  standard  trees, 
and  leave  the  earth  about  the  roots  undisturbed, 
that  this  tree  will  be  so  acclimated  as  to  withstand 
our  severest  winters  ?  The  experiment  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  and  the  writer  would  be  much 
obliged  to  have  all  and  any  facts  which  shall  comet 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  respecting  the 
culture  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  communicated 
to  him,  that  the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
information. 

Different  forms  of  setting  out  the  plants  or 
roots  will  probably  be  adopted  by  different  culti- 
vators, adapted  to  the  several  objects  in  view.  If 
the  intention  shall  be  only  to  multiply  the  plant, 
the  rows  may  be  4  to  6  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows — the  space  between 
the  rows  may  be  planted  with  potatoes  without  in- 
jury to  the  plants  and  without  much  loss  of  ground. 

But  if  the  intention  should  be  to  form  standard 
trees,  for  feeding  worms  and  also  for  multiplying 
layers,  then  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  plants 
set  in  rows  about  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and  the 
same  distance  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  space 
between  the  rows  may  be  used  for  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  or  other  low  vegetables,  which 
would  not  require  lioemg  after  the  first  or  middle 
of  August. — JVorthampton  Courier. 


AVASHING  SHKKP. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  early  in  the  day,  to  think 
or  say  anything  upon  this  subject,  when  the  hills 
and  the  mountains  on  our  frontier  look  so  much 
like  January,  and  the  clouds  and  the  air  look  and 
feel  more  like  November  than  lovely  smiling  May. 
But  in  all  ))rol)ability  the  tiine  is  not  far  distant 
when  sheep  must  be  sheared,  and  ought  previously 
to  be  washed.  By  loashed,  we  mean  what  the 
word  was  originally  designed  to  mean — a  thorough 
purification  from  all  dirt  and  extraneous  matter  by 
ivater,  not  mere  sopping  in  a  mud  puddle,  and 
then  a  drying  upon  a  sand  bank.  But  to  be  seri- 
ous. The  State  of  Maine  annually  suffers  a  se- 
vere loss  by  neglect  in  washing  the  wool  upon  the 
sheep  as  it  ought  to  be.  Tlany  seem  to  think  that 
the  more  dirt  they  can  sell  the  more  gain.  No 
such  thing.  Saying  nothing  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
thing,  it  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  reputation 
of  the  wool-grower.  The  buyer  looks  narrowly 
at  the  quality  and  cleanliness  of  the  fleece,  and  he 
makes  up  his  mind  accordingly."  If  it  be  clean 
he  will  give  a  fair  price,  if  it  be  dirty  he  makes  a 
deduction,  and  always  enough  to  bring  the  seller 
a  loss  on  the  actual  value  of  the  wool. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  our    wool-growers  will 
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see  to  this  thing,  and  endeavor  to  have  their  fleeces 
in  the  finest  state  possible  for  the  market.  There 
seems  to  be  an  indication  now,  that  the  manufac-f 
turer  is  willing  to  give  a  fair  price  for  fleece  wool, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  the  wool-growers 
should  meet  him  in  as  fair  a  manner  ;  with  a  good 
well  washed  article.  By  so  doing  the  buyer  will 
be  the  gainer,  the  seller  will  be  the  gainer,  the 
State  will  be  the  gainer — all  will  be  gainers. — 
Maine  Farmer. 


Rhode  Island  Silk. — A  few  months  since, 
we  gave  some  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Valentine  Silk  Company,  in  this  city.  They  were 
at  that  time  just  getting  their  plantation  of  Mul- 
berry trees  under  way,  and  had  commenced  oper- 
ating some  machinery  by  way  of  expei'iment. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  manufactured  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  rich  and  beautiful  goods,  and 
have  been  so  fidly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
experiment,  that  they  have  fitted  up,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Steam  Cotton  Factory,  in  this  city,  a  build- 
ing, thirty  feet  by  ninety,  three  stories  high,  with 
a  basement,  to  )je  devoted  hereafter  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Silk.  An  engine  of  six  horse  power, 
is  already  up,  and  the  machinery  will  be  in  opera- 
tion, in  the  course  of  a  week.  Thus  as  Rhode 
Island  led  the  way  in  the  manufacture  of  Cotton, 
so  does  she  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  Silk — and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  latter  enterprize  will  prove 
to  be  even  more  beneficial  to  New  England,  than 
the  former  has  ever  been. 

The  plantation  of  this  Company,  noAV  contains 
about  30,000  trees,  from  four  to  five  years  old,  and 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  eminent  silk  culturists,  in  the  United 
States,  on  examining'  this  plantation  a  few  days 
since,  expressed  the  opinion  that,  for  the  next  five 
years,  hs  products  would  average  half  a  pound  of 
silk  to  the  tree.  The  silk  when  wound  upon  the 
spool,  is  worth  five  dollars  per  pound.  At  this 
estimate,  the  whole  product  of  the  plantation 
would  amount  to  the  incredible  sum  of  $75,000 
per  year.  •  But  admitting — and  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands — that  the  trees  for  the  next  five  years 
will  average  one-eighth  of  a  pound  each,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  plantation  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
$18,000  per  year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tjiat  extensive  preparations 
will  be  made  during  the  present  season,  to  extend 
the  growth,  of  what  promises  to  become  in  a  few 
years,  the  great  staple  of  New  England.  It  is  a 
staple  too,  that  will  require  as  little  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  as  the  cotton  of  the 
South,  and  promises  to  relieve  us  more  than  any 
thing  else,  from  the  necessity  of  calling  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  protecting  policy,  after  the  period  of 
limitation  shall  expire. — Providence  Journal. 


Silk  Culture. — Some  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  science  have  been  the  result  of  ac- 
cident. Newton's  mind  was  directed  to  inquire 
successfully  into  the  principle  of  gravitation  by 
the  falling  of  a  blighted  apple  upon  his  head, 
while  i-eposing  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Faust  it 
is  said,  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing by  simply  noticing  the  impression  made  upon 
a  piece  of  parchment  by  some  hard  plate  in  his 
pocket.  And  the  famous  weighing  scales,  invent- 
ed by  Mr  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
and  which,  by  some,  are  considered  the  greatest 
invention  since  the  steamboat,  are  said  to  be  the 
result  of  hasty  cogitation  in  the  workshop.  We 
look  at  most  of  the  important  inventions  of  the 
age,  and  find  them  so  simple  in  their  first  princi- 
ples, that  we  almost  involuntarily  ask,  why  were 
not  these  things  known  before  ?  Why  have  we 
been  groping  on  for  years  in  ignorance  of  princi- 
ples so  simple,  and  yet  so  vastly  important  in  their 
practical  application  ? 

The  successful  culture  of  silk,  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  in  Vermont,  may  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  recent  discovery  ;  and  we  are  con- 
fident the  time  cannot  be  remote,  when  our  farm- 
ers in  Vermont  will  be  wondering  at  themselves, 
that  they  should  so  long  have  deprived  themselves 
of  the  rich  rewards  of  an  appropriate  branch  of 
profitable  husbandry.  We  invite  the  attention  of 
our  farming  readers  in  particular  to  the  letter  of 
Ambrose  Spencer  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
idea  of  manufacturing  silk  in  poor  houses  strikes 
us  as  very  important  in  relation  to  N.  York.  In 
this  State,  the  manufacture  must  be  carried  on  if 
at  all,  by  all  grades,  for  in  respect  to  prqperty,  it 
may  be  said  of  us,  that  we  are  blest  with  a  "glorious 
mediocrity." 

The  silk  business  must  go  ahead.  Let  every 
farmer  who  can  try  the  experiment  of  raising 
the  mulberry — wherever  that  flourishes,  it  seems 
to  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  woi-m  will  thrive 
also.     Try  it. —  Vermont  State  Journal. 


Vaccination. — The  discovery  of  vaccination, 
as  a  preventative  of  that  scourge  the  small  pox, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred 
upon  man.  Its  absolute  efficiency  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt.  The  Report  of  the  British 
Vaccine  Institution  goes  strongly  to  this  point ;  as 
it  appears  by  it,  that  the  deaths  by  small  pox  in 
London,  the  last  year,  were  only  324 ;  being  4000 
at  least  less  than  the  annual  average  of  deaths  by 
that  disorder  before  vaccination  was  discovered, 
though  the  population  of  that  city  was  then  more 
than  one  third  less  than  it  is  at  present.  There 
were  vaccinated,  the  last  year,  at  the  institution, 
11,571  poor  persons;  and  83,191  other  persons 
out  of  the  institution. — Essex  Register. 
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MUIiBERRY  TREE. 

Directions  for  sowing  the  seed,  and  rearing  the 
plants,  of  the  White  Mulberry  Tree  :  pi-epared  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultui'al  Society. 

1.  Prepare  a  good  piece  of  garden  soil,  by  dig- 
ging and  pulverizing  it ;  lay  it  out  in  beds  three 
or  four  feet  broad,  and  rake  it  off  smooth.  Do 
this  early  in  May.  Sow  from  12tli  May  to  the  1st 
June. 

2.  With  a  hoe,  stick,  or  other  instrument,  pi-o- 
ceed  to  make  shallow  drills  across  the  bed  thus 
prepared,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
scatter  the  seed  in  the  drills  as  thick  as  you  would 
onion  or  parsnip  seed  ;  then  cover  half  an  inch 
"with  fine  mould,  and  press  it  moderately  down 
with  a  hoe;  or  when  the  first  drill  is  sown  and 
covered,  place  upon  it  a  narrow  strip  of  board  and 
stand  upon  this  board  to  sow  the  second  drill, 
upon  which,  when  sown,  place  the  board  in  a  like 
manner,  and  soav  the  third  drill  and  proceed  thus 
until  the  whole  is  completed.  The  pressure  of 
the  earth  upon  the  seeds  is  to  bring  it  in  close 
contact  with  them,  that  they  may  be  kept  moist, 
and  germinate  readily.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  or 
the  soil  very  light,  an  occasional  watering  at  eve- 
ning will  be  beneficial. 

3.  The  only  further  care  requii-ed,  the  first  sea- 
son, will  be  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds 
and  the  soil  moderately  loose. 

4.  Strong  plants  of  one  year's  growth  may  be 
transplanted  in  April  into  nursery  rows  ;  or  the 
whole  may  ,be  left  to  grow  a  second  summer  in 
the  seed  bed  ;  the  ground,  as  bcfoi-e,  being  kept 
from  weeds,  and  occasionally  stirred. 

5.  After  two  summer's  growth,  all  the  strong 
and  healthy  plants  should  be  placed  in  nursery 
rows,  which  may  be  done  thus  ;  the  good  ground 
being  prepared,  as  for  a  crop,  draw  a  line  and  pro- 
ceed to  open  a  trench,  of  sufficient  breadth  and 
depth  to  admit  the  roots  freely,  leaving  the  side 
next  the  line  straight  and  ])erpendicular.  Having 
assorted  the  plants,  and  cut  off  the  bruised,  and 
shortened  the  top  roots,  a  man  proceeds  to  lay 
them  in  a  ti-ench,  in  their  proper  position,  the  heel 
of  the  plant  towards  the  line,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot  apart :  while  another  man  with  a  spade 
or  the  planter  with  a  gardener's  trowel,  throws  in 
earth  to  hold  them  in  their  places.  The  trench 
is  then  to  be  filled,  the  plants  set  upright,  and  the 
earth  trod  about  them.  The  other  rows  are 
planted  in  like  manner,  three  feet  apart ;  the 
ground  to  be  kept  clean  during  the  season. 

6.  After  standing  two  years  in  nursery,  the 
plants  will  have  acquired  a  sufficient  size  to  plant 
out  in  the  ground  where  they  are  to  stand  ;  and  if 
intended  to  be  grown  in  hedges,  or  as  bushes,  they 
may  be  taken  earlier,  even  at  two  years  old,  from 
the  seed  bed.     For  hedges,  plant  the  same  as  for 


nursery  rows,  at  eighteen  inches,  the  ground  hav- 
ing been  previously  prepared  by  an  ameliorating 
crop,  as  potatoes.  The  same  precautions  are 
necessary  with  mulberry  as  with  other  fruit  trees, 
intended  for  standards,  as  to  distance  and  planting. 
A  broad  and  deep  hole,  partially  filled  with  good 
surface  mould,  will  always  repay  for  extra  labor. 
When  intended  to  be  cultivated  as  bushes,  they 
may  be  planted  thick  and  left  untrimmed,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  entire  ground.  The  mulberry  is  gen- 
erally grown  in  the  latter  way  in  India  and  some 
parts  of  Italy.  It  facilitates  the  gathering  of  the 
leaves,  and  affords  an  earlier  product. 

TJie  mulberry  grows  well  on  almost  any  soil, 
and  particularly  in  one  which  is  stony.  Upon 
poor,  dry  soils,  it  affords  the  best  material  for 
silk.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  give  some  thousand 
plants,  and  require  a  bed  four  feet  broad,  and 
forty  to  fifty  feet  long.  J.  Buel,  Cor.  Sec. 

Mbany,  March  15,  1835. 


The  Silk  Culture. — The  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  and  the  production  of  silk,  appears  at 
this  time  to  be  drawing  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  this  state,  and  many  have  already  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  preparations  necessary  for  its 
continued  and  successful  pursuit.  It  is  unques- 
tionably worthy  of  their  attention,  and  we  believe 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  silk  is  to  become 
one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  Northern 
States.  A  fair  experiment  proves  that  the  climate 
is  favorable,  and  that  it  may,  at  little  expense,  be 
made  to  every  family  a  safe,  convenient  and  highly 
lucrative  employment. 

P.Iany  gentlemen  in  this  vicinity  have  this  spring 
arranged,  and  others  are  arranging  their  mulberry 
orchards,  and  the  interest  which  it  engages  affords  a 
safe  assurance  of  the  complete  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

Individuals  introduced  the  business  several 
years  since — more  perhaps  for  the  curiosity  of  the 
thing  than  any  hope  of  profit — but  the  imperfect 
experiments  which  have  been  thus  tried,  show 
that  each  thrifty  tree  at  five  years  old  will  produce 
one  dollar! — JV.  H.  Statesman. 


An  Industrious  Wife. — A  married  lady,  of 
about  twentyone  years  of  age,  in  a  town  in  this 
county,  besides  taking  the  whole  care  of  her  fam- 
ily, braided  in  as  many  successive  days,  (Sundays 
and  one  week  of  ill-health  excepted)  ojie  hundred 
palm  leaf  hats,  which  she  brought  to  this  town,  a 
few  weeks  since,  and  sold  in  a  lot  for  forty  dollars. 
The  stock  cost  her  six  cents  apiece,  so  that  the 
nett  gain  of  her  labors  has  been  thirtyfour  dollars. 
Praise  upon  a  married  lady  is,  however,  rather 
posthumous,  for  her  fate  is  fixed ;  but  if  our  single 
dainsels  will  exert  a  like  industry,"  the  story  of  their 
deeds  might  not  be  told  in  vain. — Ports.  Jour. 
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The  two  following  articles  are  from  a  commu- 
nication read  before  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society  at  its  last  meeting,  by  H.  Hickcock,  Esq. 

DESTRUCTIOIV   OF  AVEEUS. 

The  spirits  of  turpentine  I  have  found  a  subtle 
poison  to  all  plants  experimented  upon,  and  among 
others,  I  have  applied  it  to  milkweed,  burdock, 
and  Canada  thistle  ;  a  teaspoonful  dropped  on  the 
stem  will  run  down  and  destroy  it  to  the  ground, 
and  if  the  root  is  not,  on  the  first  trial,  destroyed, 
a  repetition  will  be  sufficient.  This  remedy  may 
be  of  particular  use  where  weeds  start  up  from 
under  stone  walls  or  other  inaccessible  places. 

Johnswort  is  regarded  by  many  farmers  as 
more  noxious  than  the  Canada  thistle.  It  fre- 
quently usurps  whole  fields  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  valuable  grasses.  On  some  spots  of  land 
covered  with  this  weed  I  spread  gypsum,  at  the 
rate  of  three  bushels  an  acre,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  the  spots  were  soon  covered 
with  a  thick  mat  of  white  clover  and  other  grass- 
es ;  while  the  Johnswort  was  fast  running  out. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  less  quantity  of  gypsum 
per  acre  might  answer  a  similar  purpose. 

COMPOST. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  compost,  or 
mixture  of  earth  with  manure.  Agreeably  to  one 
method,  a  mound  is  formed  in  the  barn  yard  or 
near  it,  consisting  of  alternate  beds  of  manure 
and  earth  :  when  the  manure  has  fermented,  the 
n)ass  is  turned  over  with  the  spade  and  partially 
mixed.  After  a  renewal  and  subsidence  of  fer- 
mentation, the  materials  are  again  turned  over 
with  a  spade  and  more  thoroughly  blended  to- 
gether. The  compost  is  then  drawn  out  and 
spread  on  the  field. 

The  other  way  of  mixing  earth  with  manure, 
is  much  less  laborious  and  expensive,  and  is 
thought  to  be,  in  many  respects,  more  advanta- 
geous. The  method  is  this.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  draw  out  all  the  manure,  including  straw, 
cornstalks,  cobs  and  all  other  coarse  materials 
fit  for  the  purpose,  into  the  field  ;  spread  it,  and 
turn  the  whole  under  the  soil,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  deep,  with  the  plough.  In  order  to  have 
the  work  well  done,  one  or  more  persons  must 
follow  the  plough,  and  with  a  rake,  or  hoe  or  fork, 
place  the  coarse  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow. 

When  the  manure  is  not  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  field,  as  in  common  cases,  and  the  coarse 
materials  cover  a  still  less  portion  of  it,  one  per- 
son is  sufficient  to  follow  the  plough.  But  when 
a  lot  is  entirely  covered  with  coarse  manure,  two 
followers  will  be  required,  and  even  three  if  the 
business  is  not  properly  arranged.  The  follow- 
ing regulation  vvili  save  the   labor   of  one    hand. 


by  rendering  unnecessary  the  passing  and  repassing 
of  the  rakers,  which  the  method  suggested  by  our 
first  thoughts,  would  require.  The  first  raker 
must  set  in  after  the  plough,  and  continue  his 
course  ;  when  the  plough  has  performed  one 
bout,  the  second  raker  begins  his  course.  The 
first  raker  upon  completing  his  round  will  stop : 
for  he  will  find  the  furrow  here  filled  with  ma- 
nure by  his  companion  ;  but  his  stop  will  not  be 
long,  for  the  team  will  be  close  upon  him,  barely 
allowing  him  to  step  aside  and  permit  it  to  pass  ; 
when  he  again  sets  in  with  his  rake,  or  hoe  or 
fork.  In  this  way  the  business  will  be  conducted 
with  great  regularity  and  to  the  best  advantage. 

When  the  manure  has  been  thus  buried  under 
ground,  it  is  usual  to  plant  com  in  the  field,  that 
plants  may  be  present  to  partake  of  the  food 
which  the  manure  furnishes  during  its  decompo- 
sition, and  also,  to  keep  the  field  constantly  pro- 
ducing valuable  crops.  In  the  autumn  after  the 
corn  is  gathered,  the  soil  is  turned  over  with  the 
plough,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  harrow, 
the  decomposed  manure  and  the  soil  are  well 
mixed  together.  The  compost  is  now  perfected 
and  the  field  is  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  win- 
ter grain. 

To  this  method  it  has  been  objected,  that 
the  gases,  which  first  escape  during  the  fermen- 
tation of  manure,  are  poisonous  to  plants,  and  that 
their  disengagement  should  be  effected,  in  j)laces 
where  they  could  not  exert  their  efforts  injurious- 
ly. The  results  of  several  experiments  which  I 
have  made,  would  appear  to  speak  a  diflTerent  lan- 
guage from  this. 

I  excavated  a  ^ot  in  my  garden  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  filled  it  half  full  with  clean  wheat  straw; 
over  this  was  thrown  the  soil  which  had  been  dis- 
placed, and  melon  seeds  were  planted.  The  fruit 
t  was  the  largest  and  best  I  had  ever  raised.  Upon 
examination,  I  found  that  the  straw  had  undergone 
a  thorough  decomposition. 

Another  spot  in  the  garden  I  trenched,  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  deposited  in  it  manure 
from  the  horse  stable  .six  inches  deep,  and  then 
filled  the  trench  with  the  soil  which  had  been 
thrown  out.  On  this  bed  were  sown  parsnip 
seed ;  when  the  roots  had  attained  the  size  of  a 
goose  quill,  I  dug  some  of  them  up.  The  roots 
had  passed  straight  down  to  the  manure,  and  at 
this  depth,  which  was  eighteen  inches,  they  were 
of  two  thirds  of  their  size  at  the  surface  ;  the 
roots  when  dug  up  for  the  table,  were  rather  long 
than  large,  and  they  were  excellent. 

Chinese  method  of  Cultivating  the  Mul- 
berry.— The  Chinese  have  various  methods  for 
cultivating  the  mulberry,  all  of  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  in  this  country.  One  method 
is  as  follows : — In  the   spring,  they  sow   the  seed, 
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ill  well  prepared  ground,  in  drills  or  by  broad 
cast.  The  next  year,  when  the  plants  are  cov- 
ered with  foliage,  they  mow  them  down,  in  the 
same  manner  that  farmers  mow  small  bushes  in 
their  pastures,  and  feed  the  worms.  These  mow- 
ings are  followed  until  the  stock  becomes  so  stinted 
and  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  send  forth  shoots, 
when  they  sow  .another  piece  of  ground  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  crop  can  be  daily  made,  ex- 
cept after  very  dry  weather,  in  different  portions 
of  the  ground,  and  each  plant  will  bear  to  be  top- 
ped three  times  at  least  before  the  mounting  of 
the  silk  worms. 

This  method  has  several  important  advantages 
over  all  other  methods.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
with  trifling  labor  and  expense — the  same  area  of 
ground  will  produce  more  foliage — it  enables  the 
cultin-ist  to  commence  the  making  of  silk  in  the 
course  of  one  year — tenants  from  year  to  year,  as 
well  as  owners  of  the  soil,  can  secure  a  yearly 
crop  of  silk,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  according  to  the  demand  of 
the  market  or  of  the  manufacturers. 

This  method  can,  doubtless,  be  advantageously 
adopted  in  this  country,  subject,  however,  to  such 
modifications  as  the  variableness  or  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate  require.  Dr  Pascalis,  an  eminent  and 
experienced  silk  culturist,  suggests  the  propriety 
of  sowing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sunuuer,  and 
also  to  gather  and  dry  carefully  the  foliage  before 
using. — Silk  Culturist. 


SILK  CULTURE. 

The  following  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Judge  Spen- 
cer, published  on  page  5  of  our  first  number,  pre- 
sents valuable  information  and,  together  with  the  ad- 
dress to  which  this  is  a  reponse,  affords  gratifying  proof 
that  our  men  of  the  first  talents,  and  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  community  are  employing  their  influence 
and  directing  their  mental  powers  to  the  due  develope- 
mentof  a  branch  of  economy,  destined  to  become  a  co- 
pious source  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual  pros- 
perity. 

Geneva,  May  12,  1835. 

To  the  Hon.  Ambrose  Spencer. 

Dear.  Sir — The  honor  j'^ou  have  done  me  by 
associating  my  name  with  yours,  in  a  late  letter 
on  silk  and  the  mulberry  tree  would  be  most  fitly 
acknowledged  by  my  rendering  some  useful  ser- 
vice, if  I  were  able,  to  the  cause  of  public  im- 
provement. Having,  however,  nothing  of  my 
own  to  offer,  I  have  taken  n  few  days,  since  your 
letter,  to  gain  information  of  the  mulberry  plan- 
tations which  have  sprung  up  iii  this  neighbor- 
hood, in  consequence  of  the  report,  which,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  you 
j)resent3d  to  Congress  on  this  subject.  And  I  de- 
sire to  address  to  you  )>"'>licly  the    result    of  this 


information,  limited  as  it  is,  for  several  reasons  ; 
— that  the  public  may  be  prepared  for  the  great 
change  in  this  branch  of  production  which  I 
verily  believe  is  approaching  ;  —  that  producers 
may  feel  confidence  in  having  a  staple  market 
such  as  any  large  product  will  always  command, 
though  one  more  limited,  may  perish  for  the  want 
of  it ;  —  that  you  personally,  may  see  more  of 
the  fruit  of  your  labors  ;  —  and  generally,  that 
those  who  labor  for  the  public  good  may  have 
another  example  of  successful  effort,  apd  may 
know  that  their  names  are  often  blessed  by  thous- 
and whom  they  never  hear  of. 

Within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  round  this 
place,  there  are  the  means  of  entering  upon  the 
culture  of  silk  almost  immediately,  and  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  One  plantation  of  mulberry,  jf 
I  am  rightly  informed,  contains  sixteen  acres. 
There  are  very  considerable  nurseries  of  young 
trees  for  sale.  Two  gentlemen  of  this  village 
have  young  plantations  for  use  ;  and  I  have  ap- 
plications, since  your  letter,  for  information,  for 
seeds,  &c.,  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  I  know 
something  about  the  matter.  Finally,  it  may  be 
useful  to  know  th<it  a  Mr  Loomis,  of  the  "  Se- 
neca Castle"  in  this  town,  an  early  settler  and  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  has  a  noble  avenue  planted 
with  white  mulberry  trees,  nearly  fifty  years  old, 
and  which  will  probably  give  seed  enough  in  the 
fall  to  supply  any  supposeable  demand.  If  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  awake  to  this  subject  in 
any  corresponding  degree,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  we  are  on  the  point  of  beginning 
another  great  branch  of  production,  and  one 
which  will  lead  to  important  changes  in  trade, 
manufacture  and  consumption. 

You  mention  that  silk  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Connecticut  since  the  year 
1760,  and  you  adduce  facts  to  show  that  there  is 
no  mystery  in  the  production  ;  and  that  now,  so 
soon  as  American  ingenuity  was  applied  to  the 
subject,  all  mystery  has  disappeared  from  the  ])ro- 
cess  of  reeling,  also.  The  great  difBculty  with 
every  new  branch  of  agricultural  product,  is  an 
apprehension  that  there  is  something  in  it  requir- 
ing peculiar  art  and  skill,  and  therefore  that  in 
new  hands  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  failure.  Such 
opinions  are  often  encouraged  by  an  air  of  quack- 
ery in  books  that  teach  the  art.  I  desire,  there- 
fore, to  add  a  word  on  these  points. 

I  did  suppose  (but  have  not  time  to  examine) 
tliat  there  were  scraps  of  history  which  showed 
that  the  British  Government,  or  perhaps  planta- 
tion companies  or  proprietors,  had  introduced  the 
culture  of  silk  in  this  country  earlier  than  the 
date  you  refer  to.  But  this  I  know,  that  I  have 
heard  the  whole  process  described  by  old  people, 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  I  think  this   recollection 
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of  mine  must  go  back  nearly  to  the  peace  of 
1783.  The  important  point  however  is,  that  as 
they  stated,  the  whole  process — raising,  reeling, 
dyeing  and  weaving — was  so  very  easy,  that  a 
young  woman  could  make  herself  a  silk  gown  as 
easily  as  one  of  linen  or  flannel ;  (cotton  was  not 
then  in  domestic  use,)  and  that  the  young  women 
of  that  part  of  Connecticut  where  silk  was  raised, 
were  often  dressed  in  those  times,  in  silks  which 
were,  throughout,  of  their  own  manufacture.  In 
mentioning  this  to  Mr  Loomis,  (to  whom  I  have 
before  referred.)  he  confirmed  the  fact  from  his 
own  recollection,  and  added  that  whenever  they 
made  sewing  silk,  it  was  eagerly  bought  up  in 
preference  to  any  other.  When  now  we  consider 
that  according  to  Mr  D'llomergue,  the  jiroduct 
might  be  doubled  in  amount  by  skilful  reelmg,  the 
real  cheapness  of  the  article  becomes  quite  aston- 
ishing. What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  additional 
fact,  to  which  you  have  referred  in  your  publish- 
ed papers,  that  almost  all  the  work  may  be  done 
])y  hands  not  capable  of  hard  labor  ;  by  women, 
children,  persons  in  weak  health  ;  by  female  and 
other  feeble  convicts  in  prison  .''  In  some  papers 
Avhich  I  published  in  1830,  on  State  Prisons,  &c., 
the  subject  was  referred  to  as  means  of  employ- 
ment at  Sing  Sing,  and  as  having  been  suggested 
by  an  intelligent  assistant  keeper  there. 

I  have  today  conversed  with  an  intelligent 
neighbor,  who  has  both  lately  and  formerly  seen 
the  mulberry  cultivated  in  hedges,  slashed  dowa 
and  kept  so  low  that  the  leaves  may  be  plucked 
by  persons  standing  on  the  ground.  Another  of 
my  neighbors  has  a  small  nursery,  consisting 
wholly  of  young  trees  produced  from  cuttings  ; 
and  from  those  young  trees  he  has  again  given 
me  many  hundred  cuttings,  which  I  have  set  with 
a  view  to  a  nursery  of  my  own.  Allow  me  to 
close  this  letter  by  stating  summarily  from  known 
facts,  (though  not  exactly  from  my  personal  expe-  ' 
rience)the  great  advantages  of  such  hedges. 

1.  The  young  mulberry  sends  out  side  and  bot- 
tom shoots  very  beautifully. 

2.  The  pruningsof  those,  will  furnish  cuttings 
or  scions  for  hedges  ;  and  those  hedges  will  fur- 
nish a  considerable  supply  of  leaves  the  next  year 
and  in  three  or  four  years  be  as  high  as  a  man  can 
reach.  The  more  they  are  topped  down,  the  more 
side  shoots. 

3.  I  am  assured  that  a  thick  set  hedge  of  mul- 
berry will  effectually  turn  large  cattle ;  though  I 
doubt  whether  it  will,  when  old,  be  thick  enough  at 
bottom  to  prevent  small  animals  from  passing 
through  it. 

4.  By  planting  hedges  six  or  eight  feet  apart 
and  keeping  them  not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  I  think  it  plain  that  the  ground  Will  produce 
vastly  more  leaves  than  could  be  got  from  large 
trees  set  orchard-wise. 


5.  In  this  way  the  rearing  of  a  few  worms  may 
be  begun  the  second  year,  and  be  most  rapidly  in- 
creased subsequently.  I  suppose,  too,  the  leaves 
of  these  young  branches  must  be  the  most  juicy, 
and  tender. 

6.  If  the  hedges,  when  they  become  old,  are 
liable  to  any  objections  whatever,  new  ones  can  be 
made  with  vast  ease  between  the  old  rows,  which 
then  may   be  rooted  up. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect  and 
friendship,  yours,  &c. 

Sam.  M.  Hopkins. 


SIIiK  WORMS. 

The  eggs  kept  open  in  a  warm  room  will  hatch 
themselves  at  about  the  time  the  mulberry  tree 
shoots  its  leaves.  If  the  young  worms  happen  to 
come  out  too  soon,  they  may  be  kept  alive  a  few 
days  upon  lettuce.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
hatch  apply  to  them  the  tender  mulberry  leaves. 
They  will  soon  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves 
and  begin  to  eat ;  when  they  have  eaten  or  ex- 
tracted the  moisture  from  the  first  leaves  fresh 
ones  must  be  added  ;  when  the  old  leaves  become 
thick,  take  off  the  top  laying  with  the  worms,  and 
remove  the  others  ;  do  this  eight  or  ten  times 
during  the  first  three  weeks ;  then  spread  the 
worms  on  shelves,  allowing  about  a  square 
inch  of  space  tp  each  worm.  Continue  to  feed 
them  until  they  wind  their  balls,  which  will  be 
from  forty  to  sixty  days.  They  are  perfectly  harm- 
less. Prepare  some  dry  bushes  and  spread  over 
the  worms  or  set  them  up  near  them  when  they 
begin  to  wind  ;  after  they  have  ceased  winding,  in 
two  or  three  days,  pick  off  the  cocoons  and  strip 
off  the  loose  tow — the  balls  must  be  reeled  or 
baked  in  a  few  days  to  prevent  their  eating  out. 
Bake  them  in  an  oven  moderately  heated;  let  the' 
oven  be  as  warm  as  it  commonly  is  when  bread 
is  done  baking,  and  let  them  be  in  the  oven  an 
hour,  then  taken  out  and  dried. 

Spiders,  ants,  mice,  cats,  fowls,  &c.  must  be 
kept  from  the  worms.  Wet  leaves  must  not  be 
given  them.  When  the  worms  are  shedding  their 
coats  which  they  do  four  times  they  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  feeding.  At  other  times  they 
should  have  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  The  sun 
should  not  shine  on  them. 

The  reeling  is  performed  by  putting  the  balls 
into  hot  water,  gathering  the  fibres  and  running 
them  off  on  the  reel.  J.  H.  Cobb. 


The  Maine  Farmer,  says,  C&yX.  John  Haines  of 
Readfield,  has  discovered  that  a  little  tar,  laid  on 
the  backs  of  cattle  in  spots  will  kill  or  drive  off 
all  lice.  If  so,  this  is  much  better  than  unguen- 
tum,  or  other  mercurial  ointments,  or  tobacco 
juice,  which  will  injure  the  cattle. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  June  8,  1835. 

Keported  for  the  Daily  Advertiser  &  Patriot. 

At  Market,  270  Beef  Cattle,  15  pairs  Working  Oxen, 
20  Cows  and  Calves,  70  Sheep,  and  G2  Swine. 

PuicES. — Beef  Cattle — Extra,  a  few  at  41s  ;  good  36s 
a  39  and  40s  ;  fair  to  middling  30  and  33s  and'34s  6d. 
About  30  head  unsold. 

Working  Oxen — Sales  were  noticed  at  $60,  72,  80, 
120,  and  $100. 

Coios  and  Calves — Sales  at  $18,  26  50,  31,  35  and  50. 

Sheep — Sales  unknown. 

Swine — 7  for  sows  and  8  for  barrows. 

FANEUIL  HALL  VEGETABLE  MARKET, 

WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    10,    1835. 

Asparagus  6  cents  per  bunch — Radishes  3  cents  per  bunch 
•—Lettuce  3  cents  per  head — Greens  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
bushel — Rhubarb  8  cents  per  lb. — Onions  Gi  cents  per  bunch — 
Cucumbers  from  12^  to  17  cents  apiece. 

PROSPECTUS. 

Fessenden's  Silk  Manual,  and  Practical  Farmer  devoted 
to  Agriculture,  Rural   Economy    and    the  Culture  of 
Silk.    Published  monthly  at  fifty  cents  per  annum. 
This  is  the  title,  and  these  the  conditions  of  a 
work  intended  to  embrace  the  subjects  of  Agri- 
culture and   Silk  Culture.     It  will   contain, 
chiefly,  articles  on  Practical  Farming  and   Rural 
Economy,  selected  from  the  Weekly  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,    and  therefore    intended   for    those 
who  are  not  subscribers  for  that  work. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  culture  of  Silk, 
in  some  if  not  in  all  its  branches,  will  eventually 
become  the  employment  of  a  portion*  of  the  family 
of  every  farmer ;  and  not  only  be  made  a  source 
of  considerable  profit  to  the  individuals  engaged 
in  this  fine  art  but  a  great  national  benefit ;  not 
only  save  millions  to  the  United  States  now  sent 
out  of  the  country  for  the  importation  of  this 
useful  as  well  as  elegant  article,  but  become  a 
source  of  national  income  by  its  exportations . 
There  is  a  certainty  of  a  sale  for  this  article,  as 
the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  wearers  and 
consumers  will  increase  with  the  copiousness  and 
facilities  of  the  supplies.  The  amount  now  con- 
sumed in  the  country  m.ay  be  in  some  degree 
estimated  by  reference  to  the  value  of  the  raw 
Silk  now  imported,  which  as  it  appears  by  official 
documents,  exceeds  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
annually. 

In  connexion  with  subjects  relating  to  Agriculture 
(he  Practical  Farmer  will  contain  the  experiments 
and  opinions  of  cultivators  engaged  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Mulberry  trees,  as  well  as  the  manufacture 
of  Silk  ;  avoiding  such  theories  and  speculations 
as  might  probably  mislead,  or  be  misunderstood 
by  those  who  are  practically  concerned  in  Silk 
manufacture.  And  we  would  respectfully  solicit 
communications  from  those  who  are  or  may  be 
engaged  in  silk  culture,  to  enrich  the  pages  of  our 
Silk  Manual. 


Postmasters  and  others  who  may  be  disposed 
to  assist  us  in  obtaining  subscribers,  will  please  to 
retain  10  per  cent  of  the  money  which  they  may 
receive  for  subscriptions  ;  and  the  aid  of  all  who 
are  friendly  to  the  objects  of  our  periodical  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT,  Publisher. 

FARM  FOR  SAIiE  OR  EXCHAKGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing-  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo 
rough,  INlass.,  with  a  house  and  bsrn  thereon, for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulars  inquire  of  G.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m. 

SILK  C0C002SS  WANTED. 

The  subscriber,  encouraged  by  the  late  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  reel  and  throw  American  Silk,  wishes  to  purchase  at 
theJ\gricultural  Warehouse  in  Boston,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  will 
pay  $3  per  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  for  poorer 
ones.  [m6]  G.   C.  BARRETT. 

FRESH  WHITE  MUIiBERRY  SEED. 

JosT  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  51  S^' 5Z 
North  Market  street, 

A  quantity  of  fresh  and  genuine  White  Mulberry-seed,  from 
one  of  the  greatest  Mulberry  Orchards  in  Connecticut,  warrant- 
ed new  and  good,  directions  accompanying  each  package. 

June  14.  1834..  GEO.  C.  BARRE'lT. 

GROtJJVD  PLASTER, 

From  the  Lubec  Manufacturing  Co.  in  casks  of  500  lb 
each,  constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  CLARK 
CO.  No,  9,  TVVharf.  april  8. 

MORUS  MUIiTICAUIiIS. 

Trees  of  the  above  new  variety  of  the  Mulberry  for  sale  by 
the  subscriber  at  ^40  per  hundred,  ^5  per  dozen,  and  50  cts 
each,  being  about  six  feet  high.    Orders  solicited. 

Feb.  18.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

TO  NURSERYMEN. 

The  subscriber  wishes  to  relinquish  the  charge  of  his  exten- 
sive Nurseries  to  a  tenant,  or  share  it  with  a  competent  associ- 
ate. A  green  house  is  contemplated  as  an  appendage  to  the 
establishment.  O.  FfSKE. 

Worcester,  March  16,  1833, 

FliOW^ER  SEEDS. 

An  extensive  collection  of  splendid  Annual,  Biennial  and 
Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  comprising  some  new  and  choice 
varieties,  for  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARIiETT.  april  22. 

SIIiVER  FIRS5  &c. 

William  3Iann  of  Bangor,  3Ie.  will  execute  at  short  no- 
tice orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  4'c.  well  packed  and 
in  good  order.  april  8. 

TREES  FOR  SAIiE, 

At  W.  Buckminster's  Nursery,  Framingham : — Apple 
trees,  Cherry  trees,  Pear  treas.  Peach  trees,  Rock  maple  and 
Latch  trees. 

Also,  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  all  of  the  first  quality,  at  cus- 
tomary prices.  *  march  4. 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a;.d  well  bound, 
and  perfect.     Price  %3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Feb.  IS. 

4000  APPL.E  TREES 

For  sale  by  the  subscriber,  at  Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge, 
consisting  of  Baldwin.s,  Russetts,  Porters,  Rivers,  Siberian 
Crabs,  and  Blue  Pearmains.  The  trees  are  four  years  from 
the  bud  and  are  probably  the  best  in  Massachusetts. 

JONAS  WYETH. 

Cambridge.  April  8. 
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VALUABLE  WORK  ON  AGRICUIiTURE. 

This  Day  published  by  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  THE  COM- 
PLETE FARMER  AND  RURAL  ECONOMIST.    By  T. 

G.  Fessenden.  Second  edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the 
Author,  with  considerah^  additions. 

The  first  ed'tion  was  published  last  season,  and  the  sale  was 
rapid  beyond  precedent  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  present 
improved  and  stereotyped  impression  has  still  higher  recom- 
mendations to  public  patronage,  anj  cannot  fail  to  prove  still 
more  useful  to  the  community  of  cultivators. 

This  work  has  met  with  decided  and  universal  approbation 
from  the  most  competent  judges.     Among  the  written  and 

Erinted  recommendatory  notices  are  those  of  the  Hon.  John 
owKLi,  and  Rev.  Henrv  Colman.  The  Editors  of  the 
New  York  Farmer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  .Maine 
Farmer,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  ^c.  have  given  favor- 
able critiques  of  the  Complete  Farmer.  We  shall  subjoin  Mr 
Lowell's  notice,  and  propose  in  some  future  number  to  publish 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  the  work  with 
their  approbation. 

"Roxbnnj,  April  6,  ISS."?. 
"  Having  perused  with  attention  the  Complete  Farmer  and 
Rural  Economist,  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  in  its  first 
edition,  and  having  recently  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 
tory to  a  second  edition,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable 
compendium  and  useful  work.  Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 
ei.ce  of  Agriculture  is  so  e,\tensive  as  to  fill  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes in  the  celebrated  French  work  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  and  a 
space  not  less  in  English  worksj  will  not  expect  in  such  an  a- 
bridgement  full  details  in  any  one  branch  of  that  extensive  and 
varied  art.  But  I  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 
English  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 
a  compass  than  this  work  of  Mr  Fessenden. 

m6  John  Lovff.t.l." 

PliEASAAT  AND  VALUABLE  RESIDENCE  FOR 
SALE. 

Situated  in  Dorchester  on  the  Brushhill  turnpike,  two  miles 
from  Roxbury  street,  containing  16  acres  of  excellent  land 
with  a  mansion  house,  farm  house,  two  barns  and  outhouses 
thereon,  having  a  garden  of  one  acre  contauiing  valuable  fruits 
&c.  The  situation  is  unrivalled,  commanding  a  most  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  country  back. 

The  houses  are  in  complete  repair  and  the  whole  farm  under 
a  good  state  of  cultivation,  with  a  good  orchard  of  excellent 
fruit.  For  terms  and  particulars  inquire  of  Messrs  LOT 
WHEELRIGHT  <^.  SON,  46  Central  Wharf,  GEORGE 
C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or  JOSIAH  WILSON  on  the 
premises. 

LIGHTNiNO  CONDUCTORS. 

Dr  King  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  tha-  he  contin- 
ues to  prepare  and  affix  to  buildings  his  improved  Lightning 
Condnctors.  They  are  approved  by  all  practical  and  well 
informed  Electricians,  in  affording  superior  protection  against 
Lightning  to  the  old  form.  Gentlemen  in  want  of  Lightning 
Conductors  are  invited  to  call  at  his  rooms.  No.  54  Cornhill, 
Boston,  where  they  may  be  satisfied  of  the  superior  effects  of 
his  Rods,  by  illustration — where  also  may  be  had,  Plate  and 
Cylinder  Electrical  Machines,  Galvanic  Batteries  and  their 
apparatus — all  warranted  of  the  best  workmanship  and  supe- 
rior power.    Prices  reasonable,  for  cash  or  approved  credit. 

may  20. 

DISHLEY  SHEEP. 

To  be  sold  at  AncTioN  at  Brighton,  on  Monday  June  22, 
atl2  o'clock  M.— 

15  ewes  and  2  ewe  lambs, 
4  bucks  and  3  ram  lambs. 
The  old  ones  were  expressly  procured  for  the   subscriber 
by  R.  O.   Newmarch,   Esq.   oi'    Nevvcastlc-upon-Tj'ne,   and 
were  obtained  from  the  flocks  of  Rlr   I.   Bales  and   Mi  Robert 
Curry  celebrated  breeders  in  Northumberland,  E.     They  have 
been  kept  entirely  separate   from   any  other  sheep,  and  war- 
ranted pure  blood.  ENOCH  SILSBY, 
June  3.                         5t  West  Bradford,  Ms. 

SEED   CHENANGO  POTATOES. 

600  bushels  superior  quality  for  planting,  from    Penobscot 
river,for  sale  by  G.  CURTIS," No.  104  Faenuil  Hall  Market, 
may  20.  ^ 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PR,ODUCE, 


corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 

FROM 

TO 

Apples, 

barrel 

3  50 

5  00 

Bean.s,  white,  ..... 

bushel 

1  62 

2  50 

Beef,  mess,  (new) 

barrel 

13  00 

13  50 

Cargo,  Nojl. 

" 

11  50 

12  00 

prime,         .... 

" 

9  00 

9  50 

Beeswax,  (Americsn)     . 

pound 

20 

22 

Butter  inspected.  No.  1,    . 

" 

16 

10 

Cheese,  new  milk,  . 

" 

8 

9 

Feathers,  northern,  geese. 

" 

40 

45 

southern,  geese. 

" 

35 

39 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

10 

11 

Flaxseed,                     .        i 

bushel 

1  33 

1  37 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

6  50 

6  62 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

" 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

" 

6  50 

6  75 

Alexandria, 

41 

6  37 

6  50 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

93 

95 

southern  yellow 

" 

i.l 

88 

white. 

" 

85 

87 

Rye,  northern. 

" 

95 

1  00 

Barley 

II 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 

It 

52 

55 

Hay,  best  English,    .... 

ton 

19  50 

21  00 

eastern  screwed,  , 

,    « 

15  00 

18  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

II 

16  00 

13  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

37 

42 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

" 

11 

12 

southern,  1st  sort, 

" 

9 

10 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

" 

19 

20 

do.         upper. 

« 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

16 

18 

do.        upper,  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole.  . 

" 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

It 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  00 

105 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

21  00 

22  00 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

II 

16  00 

16  50 

bone,  middlings. 

II 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  25 

2  37 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

87 

Red  Clover,  northern. 

pound 

8 

9 

White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

II 

25 

03 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

2  00 

3  00 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

7  50 

8  00 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

70 

85 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

•' 

60 

65 

do.        3-4ths            do. 

II 

55 

60 

do.         1-2                 do. 

II 

A5 

50 

do.        1-4  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

" 

38 

60 

g       (  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

60 

65 

5-0      1st  Lambs,     . 

II 

45 

50 

■£.s}m      do. 

•I 

30 

.-iS 

o  =_    3d      do. 

11 

25 

30 

^       1  1st  Spinning,     . 

11 

35 

40 

Southern  pullea  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MAR,KET. 
retail  prices. 


Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

13 

'• 

% 

8 

" 

6 

7 

II 

10 

14 

II 

20 

28 

II 

24 

28 

dozen 

15 

16 

bushel 

50 

55 

barrel 

3  00 

3  50 
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BOSTON,  JULY,   1835. 

FACTS   AND    OBSKRVATIOItfS    REIiATlVE    TO 
THE  CULTURE  OF  SIi:.K. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Board  for  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  silk, 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bava- 
ria, contains  ideas  which  may  prove  useful  to  as- 
sociations combined  for  similar  purposes  in  the 
United  States : 

After  reading  of  the  resolutions  and  the  list  of 
the  members  of  the  new  Board,  the  Counseller  of 
State,  M.  de  Haggi,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows: 

«  Gentlemen  —  The  resolutions  which  have 
just  been  read  explain  the  end  for  which  you  have 
convened.  It  is  not  less  than  to  procure  to  your 
country  an  important  branch  of  industry,  known 
by  the  name  of  culture  of  silk.  Like  the  Greeks, 
Italians  and  French  we  wish  to  call  silk  culture 
into  existence.  The  culture  of  silk  will  be  an 
incidental  business,  the  secondary  work  of  chil- 
dren, paupers  and  ol<l  people.  Encouraged  by 
the  example  of  Greece,  Italy  and  France  we  wish 
to  trust  it  to  the  fair  hands  of  ladies,  who  could 
by  way  of  amusement,  and  without  any  expense, 
obtain  within  six  weeks,  a  most  elegant  material 
for  the  ornament  of  their  persons  and  of  their 
apartments. 

"  The  whole  enterprize  requires  nothing  further 
than  to  feed  the  silk  worms  in  the  spring  with 
mulberry  leaves ;  a  care  not  greeter,   but  surely 


more  useful,  than  the  feeding  of  dogs,  birds,  and 
cats ;  to  keep  them  clean,  and  to  grant  them  a 
little  space  in  a  room  to  spin  their  silk.  These 
are  the  means  by  which  the  cocoons  are  obtained, 
and  these  furnish  again  eggs  :  and  here  ends  the 
whole  culture :  for  the  cocoons  themselves  are  ar- 
ticles of  commerce. 

"  The  business  of  the  board  is  for  the  present : 

1.  to  attend  to  the  plantation  of  mulberry  trees ; 

2.  to  procure  silk  worms:  3,  and  lastly,  to  guide 
in  the  use  of  these  means.  Only  after  these  three 
preliminaries  have  been  attended  to  begins  the 
first  chapter  of  fabrication." 

Mulberry  must  not  be  planted  separate  along 
the  street,  exposed  to  dust,  or  to  northerly  winds, 
nor  in  a  marshy  soil ;  but  on  the  contrary  in  a 
sheltered  place,  with  an  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Cobb's  Manual  asserts  that  the  white  mulberry  has 
been  found  superior  to  the  purple  or  native  red. 
Rush's  report  enumerates  seven  varieties  of  the  red, 
and  says  that «  the  leaves  of  the  native  red  mulber- 
ry tree  agree  perfectly  with  silk- worms,  and  yield 
very  good  silk,  is  a  fact  so  well  established  by  the 
experience  of  more  than  a  century,  that  to  doubt 
it  would  amount  to  an  absurdity.  It  appears 
however,  that  the  leaves  do  not  suit  the  constitu- 
tion of  French  worms  and  the  author  [Mr  De- 
longchamps]  of  the  experiment,  which  he  made 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  therefore,  decides 
against  the  fitness  of  the  tree  for  the  food  of  the. 
insects." 

"  The  roots  of  the  mulberry  tree  strike  very, 
deep  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  surface  not 
being  impoverished  as  it  is  by  many  trees,  whose 
roots  are  found  more  in  the  upper  soil,  other 
kinds  of  cultivation  may  be  prosecuted  around  it. 
Neither  its  shade  nor  the  droppings  of  rain  from 
its  leaves  is  considered  prejudicial  to  plants 
growing  beneath. 
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Moist  lands  in  valleys  and  near  rivers  induce  a 
very  rapid  growth  in  the  trees  ;  but  their  leaves 
contain  in  such  situations,  too  much  watery  mat- 
ter, and  though  eaten  voraciously  are  hurtful  to 
the  worms  from  their  corporative  want  of  nourish- 
ishment.  The  labors  of  the  insect  are  also  de- 
layed, and  the  quality  of  their  produce  injured, 
by  the  weakness  of  constitution  resulting  from 
this  cause.  Trees  in  dry  soils  give  fewer  leaves, 
but  any  deficiency  in  their  quantity  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  nutriment  which  they  af- 
ford and  as  a  necessary  consequence  by  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  silk  produced." — Lardner^s 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 

Extra  food  for  silk  worms. — Mr  Loudon  men- 
tions that  M.  Bonafous,  an  experienced  cultiva- 
tor of  silk  worms  found  that  "dandelions  sustain- 
ed them  until  the  fourth  change,  when  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  were  substituted."  If  this  plant 
should  answer  in  the  United  States  the  fact  is  im- 
portant, as  it  is  the  first  vegetable  that  appears  in 
spring.  Various  works,  during  the  last  thirty 
years  have  repeated  the  following  statement,  viz  : 
that  DrBellardi,  of  Turin,  after  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, found  that  young  worms  eat  dried  mul- 
berry leaves  with  avidity.  The  leaves  must  be 
collected  about  the  end  of  autumn  before  frosts 
and  in  dry  weather,  and  at  a  time  when  the  heat 
is  greatest ;  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  laid  up  in  a 
^  dry  place,  after  they  have  been  reduced  to  powder. 
When  given  to  the  worms,  this  powder  should  be 
slightly  moistened  with  water,  and  a  parcel  of  it 
placed  before  the  worms.  This  practice,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Halde,  is  pursued  in  China,  with 
this  diflerence,  that  the  leaves  are  merely  kept  in 
eartherii  jars. 

The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  above  substitutes  for  the  proper  food  of 
silk  worms  ought  only  to  be  used  when  this  can- 
not be  had.  Due  attention  except  in  a  very  late 
spring,  will  always  enable  us  to  accommodate  the 
hatching  of  the  worms  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
mulben-y  tree Rushes  Report. 


wonderfully  thickened  up  at  the  boltom.  There  will 
be  nearly  an  average  crop  of  English  hay,  and  as  for 
nieadows  they  never  looked  better.  The  brown  worm 
that  cuts  off  plants  just  bi.'low  the  surface  of  the  ground 
has  made  sad  havoc  in  the  gardens  this  season  ;  in  many 
instances  lopping  whole  beds  of  onions,  beets,  &c.  cu- 
cumbers, squashes,  and  cabbages,  in  a  single  day.  Who 
can  tell  of  anything  that  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  this 
worm?     Corn  looks  finely. —  Yeoman's   (Concord)  Gaz. 


New  Jersey  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunat3  in  her 
agrifultural  prospects.  Besides  losing,  by  the  severe 
winter,  her  celebrated  orchards  of  the  most  delicious 
varieties  of  peach  and  cling,  her  corn  and  potato  fields 
in  several  parts  of  the  state,  are  now  attacked  with 
the  grub  woim  in  a  countless  number,  proving  extreme- 
ly destructive. 


Pepper. — Mr  Reynolds,  in  his  "  Voyage  Round 
the  World,"  gives  some  account  of  the  culture  of 
Pepper,  the  principal  article  of  trade  at  Sumatra. 
He  says  it  grows  on  a  vine  or  creeping  plant,  run- 
ning up  on  y  olcs,  with  leaves  of  a  dark  green, 
heart-shaped,  pointed,  and  not  poignant  to  the 
taste.  The  blossom  is  small  and  white,  and  the 
fruit  hnnga  in  bunches  or  clusters,  resembling 
those  of  tlte  currant  bush,  but  larger  and  less 
pliant.  It  is  from  four  to  five  months  in  coming 
to  maturity.  The  berries  are  at  first  green,  and 
gradually  become  a  bright  red  when  ripe,  and 
soon  fall  off,  if  not  gathered.  "  All  the  bunches 
on  the  stems  do  not  become  ripe  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  natives  frequently  go  through  their 
little  farms  with  small  baskets,  plucking  off  each 
bunch  as  they  become  ripe.  When  gathered  it  is 
spread  out  on  mats,  or  clean  places,  to  dry.  That 
which  has  been  gathered  at  a  proper  age  will 
shrink  least  ;  while  those  skilled  in  the  trade  will 
readily  distinguish  that  which  has  been  plucked 
prematurely,  by  rubbing  it  in  the  hand,  when  it 
will  itripart  much  dust,  and  even  crumble  to 
pieces." 

The  poles  are  about  six  feet  apart,  probably  re- 
sembling one  of  our  hop-fields.  The  culture  of 
1000  such  plants  or  hills,  is-  occupation  sufficient 
for  a  man  and  his  wife — 500  are  usually  allotted 
to  a  single  person. 


Grass — Farmers  have  feared  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  in  the 
month  of  June,  grass  would  be  very  light  indeed.  We 
learn  that  in  t'.e  upper  part  of  the  county,  rain  has 
fallen  plentifully  for  the  last  two  days,  and  grass   has 


The  weather  thus  far  has  been  remarkably  cool. 
Our  thermometer  at  1-2  past  5  this  morning  stood 
at  57  1-2,  Avhich  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  first 
of  July.  Ihe  season  has  been  hitherto  quite  un- 
favorable to  travelling,  and  we  presume  the  wa- 
tering places  have  felt  its  unprofitable  influence. 
A  friend  just  from  the  Virginia  S|;rings,  tells  us 
that  the  visitors  were  obliged  to  have  fires  and  to 
wear  great  coats  all  the  time  he  was  there.— P/a7. 
Gazette,  July  1. 
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OSr  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  POSTS,  SII>IiS,  &,c. 

We  have  endeavored  on  several  occasions,  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  best  means 
of  preservinjf  posts,  sills,  and  other  timbers,  from 
decay.  The  easiest  method  is  to  fell  the  trees  at 
the  right  time — not  of  the  moon,  but  of  the  year. 
If  this  be  done,  the  value  of  the  wood  will  be 
several  times  greater  than  if  cut  when  the  sap  is 
rising  in  the  spring.  This  is  a  fact  well  worth 
knowing  and  remembering ;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
fact  connected  with  this  business,  that  ought  to  be 
known  and  remembered.  In  addition  to  the  du- 
rability added  in  this  way,  we  may  add  at  least  as 
much  more  by  the  judicious  appliciation  o{  salt  or 
lime  and  for  statements  of  their  eflicacy,  we  refer 
to  pages  80,  155,  145,  and  167,  of  our  last  vol- 
ume. 

These  substances  were  applied  to  prevent  the 
fermentation  ;  but  the  former,  common  salt,  has 
also  been  used  as  a  preventive  against  the  dry 
rot.  This,  which  has  proved  so  remarkably  de- 
structive to  timbers  employed  in  both  civil  and 
naval  architecture,  is  produced  by  several  species 
of  fungi,  belonging  also  to  the  different  genera, 
such  as  Merulius  lachrymans  and  Ditiola  radicata  ; 
and  though  we  have  heard  no  complaint  on  this 
subject  in  our  own  section  of  the  country,  we 
presume  that  some  extracts  from  a  late  article  by 
William  Patterson,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Baltimore,  will  be  found  interesting  : 

"  knew  of  a  fine  vessel  built  for  a  Charleston 
packet,  with  so  much  care,  that  she  required  no 
caulking  or  repairs  for/owr  years,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  when  she  was  carried  into  the  dock  to 
be  caulked,  she  was  found  to  be  so  totally  destroy- 
ed by  the  dry  rot,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  repair,  and 
was  broken  up. 

"The  year  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  commenced  building  at 
fine  vessel,  and  had  her  frame  raised,  her  bends 
and  bottom  p'ianke<;l,  when  I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed no  further.  I  erected  a  shed  over  the  vessel, 
under  which  she  remained yoMr^ecr*  before  I  con- 
cluded to  finish  her.  All  possible  care  was  taken 
of  her  ;  yet  some  of  the  large  pieces  of  timber 
were  found  defective,  especially  the  transoms  ; 
timbers  18  inches  square  were  found  to  be  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  dry  rot.  It  was  owing  to  this, 
circumstance  that  I  resorted  to  the  plan  of  boring 
the  large  timbers  ana  filling  the  holes  with  salt, 

"I  adopted  the  following  plan  with  all  the 
vessels  that  I  liave  built  within  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  yeai-s.  While  building,  when  the 
bends  and  bottom  planks  are  on,  and  before  deliing 
I  have  caused  three  sets  of  stoppers  to  be  placed 
fore  and  aft  between  all  the  timbers,  to  keep  the 
salt  in  its  place.  The  Jirst  tier  of  stoppers  are 
placed  at  the  floor  heads ;  the  second  immediately 
below  the    lower  deck  beams ;  and  the  third  be- 


tween decks,  just  above  the  air  streak,  common  in 
all  double  decked  vessels.  Air  streaks  are  left 
above  the  first  and  second  tiers  of  stoppers,  for 
the  j)urpose  of  adding  more  salt  as  the  previous 
supplies  of  that  article  settle  or  are  dissolved.  Jugt 
before  finishing  the  ceiling  of  the  vessel,  the  salt  is 
filled  in  among  all  the  timbers,  from  the  lowest  tier 
of  stoppers  to  the  upper  deck — taking  care  that 
the  salt  in  the  upper  tier  is  well  rammed  down  ;  if 
ivetted,  so  much  the  better. 

"In  all  my  experience, //mre  never  found  a  de- 
fective timber  in  vessels  thus  prepared,  and  thus 
f&ken  care  of;  and  I  am  jjersuaded  that  th6  dry  rot 
may  be  entirely  prevented,  by  adopting  the  above 
precautions.  As  a  proof  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  above  mode,  I  will  add,  that  I  have  two 
vessels  now  running  which  are  perfectly  sound 
and  trustworthy ;  one  of  them  is  thirtyone  years 
old,  and  the  other  twentyfive ;  and  the  only  repairs 
that  have  been  given  to  their  hulls,  were  the  re- 
newal of  the  waist  planks  of  both,  and  the  quarter 
deck  of  one  of  them.  This  was  not  owing  to  the 
decay  of  the  plank,  but  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  fastened  whli  iron  ;  the  corrosion  of  the 
iron  caused  openings  where  it  passed  through  the 
wood." — Genesee  Farmer. 


MAKING  CliOVER  HAY— IN  COCKS. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  to  combat  as  the  prejudice 
of  armers,  who  think  they  can  learn  nothing  in 
their  business.  We  have  often  recommended 
curing  clover  hay  in  cocks,  as  the  means  of 
doubling  the  value  of  this  kind  of  hay,  besides 
lessening  the  expense  of  curing  it.  Many  good 
farmers  and  intelligent  men,  have  ridiculed  the  pro- 
cess, because  it  run  counter  to  their  practice,  and 
was  what  they  could  not  reconcile  to  their  idea  of 
good  management.  But  they  would  never  make  the 
trial ;  if  they  had  done  so,  they  would  have  seen 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  we  right.  We  beg 
leave  here  to  say,  that  in  many  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  spreading  hay  from  the  swath,  or  tedding 
it,  is  going  wholly  out  of  practice,  as  causing  un- 
necessary labor,  and  as  diminishing  the  value  of 
the  hay.  But  they  are  not  blessed  with  our  ordi- 
nary sunshine  and  heat  in  the  haying  season.  The 
hay  curing  process,  with  them  is  a  business  of 
some  days,  on  account  of  their  comparatively 
cool  climate  and  humid  atmosphere.  But  with  us 
when  the  grass  is  matured,  and  thin,  and  the 
weather  good,  it  is  often  the  business  of  a  day. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  us  with  early- 
mown  hay,  particularly  where  clover  abounds. 
The  grass  is  then  full  of  juices,  and  the  succulent 
stalks  of  the  clover  require  time,  as  well  as  sun- 
shine to  part  with  their  moisture.  Spread  and  ex- 
posed to  a  hot  sun,  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  exte- 
riors of  the  stems  soon  dry,  but  in  diying  the  exte- 
rior of  the  stems  become  induiated,  and  refuse  like 
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wood  painted  wlien  green,  to  part  with  the  inte- 
rior moisture.  The  consequence  is,  the  grass  must 
either  he  housed  in  this  half-cured  condition,  and 
spoil  in  the  mow,  or  if  the  curing  process  is  com- 
pleted, so  as  to  prevent  damage,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms,  which  constitute  the  best  parts  of  the 
hay,  are  over  dried,  crumble  and  are  lost.  Cured 
in  cock,  every  part  of  the  grass,  whether  the 
leaves  or  the  thick  stalks,  dries  alike,  and  is  alike 
preserved,  and  the  evaporation  of  moisture  goes  on 
I  believe  in  even  wet  weather  ;  for  a  partial,  though 
in  no  wise  a  prejudicial  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  the  rarified  air  which  it  generates,  being  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  is  constantly 
passing  off. 

We  have  been  induced  to  these  remarks,  at  this 
untimely  season,  in  consequence  of  finding  in 
the  Farmer  and  Gardener,  an  agricultural  paper 
published  at  Baltimore,  a  communication  from 
John  Smith,  fully  confirming  the  utility  of  our 
recommendation  and  long  practice.  It  would 
seem  that  Mr  Smith  was  led  to  make  the  experi- 
ment rather  fi-om  necessity  than  from  choice.  But 
we  will  lethini  tell  his  own  story. 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  recollected,"  he  says,  "  by 
all  attentive  agricultural  readers  of  that  j  aper 
(the  American  Farmer)  that  it  was  recommended 
to  farn)ers  to  put  their  hay,  in  its  green  state,  or  as 
soon  as  cut,  into  small  cocks,  and  cure  it  by  sweat- 
ing. 

"When  I  commenced  cutting  my  clover  hay 
the  present  season,  the  prospect  for  favorable 
weather  was  flattering,  but  in  a  short  time  it 
changed,  and  it  became  evident  we  should  have  a 
wet  spell.  I  then  dropped  the  scythes  and  put  all 
hands  to  putting  up  the  grass  (thenjierfectly  green 
but  exempt  from  external  wetjinto  cocks  of  about 
200  pounds,  cured  hay,  building  them  compact 
and  high,  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  rain  as 
much  as  possible.  Rain  came  on  before  secured 
all  the  cut  grass,  but  the  next  day  was  fair,  and  I 
succeeded,  by  unremitted  attention  in  getting  the 
water  dried  out  of  the  remainder,  and  put  it  up 
in  the  same  way.  It  continued  rainy  ten  days, 
and  afforded  no  opportunity  to  cure  in  the  sun ; 
the  cocks  were  examined  daily,  by  running  the 
hand  and  arm  into  them,  and  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, gave  no  indications  of  fermentation.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  the  weather  became  fair,  the 
cocks  were  opened  and  found  to  he  in  a  perfectly 
sound  condition,  except  so  far  as  the  rain  had  pen- 
etrated, and  the  external  wetting  alone,  in  my 
opinion,  made  it  necessary  to  open  it  at  all.  Tell 
farmers  they  need  not  fear  losing  their  hay  on  ac- 
count of  unfavorable  weather  at  harvest.  I  have 
never  seen  worse  weather  in  hay  harvest,  and  I 
saved  mine  entirely  well.    It    is  most    excellent 

HAY." 


"  [  For  the  New  England  Farrae/.] 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. 

The  main  object  of  these  lines  is  to  obtain  in- 
formation relative  to  the  culture  and  uses  of  lu- 
cerne (or  French  clover),  but  before  I  state  the  par- 
ticulars which  1  wish  to  ascertain,  1  will  mention 
a  few  facts  relative  to  another  subject. 

About  the  year  1827-8  there  was  much  written 
and  said  on  the  culture  of  the  White  mulberry 
tree,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  ever  since 
the  subject  has  been  agitated  and  is  worthy  the 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  it.  I  obtained 
in  the  year  1829,  I  think,  one  ounce  of  mulberry 
seeds,  sowed  them  about  the  middle  of  May,  if  I 
mistake  not.  They  came  up  well,  and  grew  from 
12  to  20  inches  the  same  season.  The  next  sea- 
son I  transplanted  them,  placing  them  in  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  8  to  12  inches  in  ihe  row, 
which  was  rather  too  nigh.  They  ought  to  have 
been  12  to  16  inches  at  least,  if  calculated  to  stand 
two  or  three  years.  The  land  on  which  I  put  the 
mcst  of  my  trees  proved  to  be  dry  and  poor ;  at 
any  rate  they  grew  but  very  little  after  the  first 
and  second  year.  I  feel  confident  that  the  land 
was  too  poor,  because  I  had  a  few  taken  from  the 
same  seed  bed,  which  grew  from  6  to  9  feet  in 
one  year;  whereas  those  in  my  nursery  grew  only 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  five  years.  They  were 
stinted,  but  I  hope  they  will  do  some  good,  as  I 
sold  some  at  a  low  price,  and  gave  away  several 
hundred  for  the  purpose  of  inocu'atijng  with  the 
Chinese  mulherry,  or  Morus  Multicauiis.  I  state 
these  fuels  to  show  that  the  niulberry  tree  will 
grow  on  any  kind  of  land,  but  much  the  best  on 
good.  I  sowed  some  seed  since  the  above  men- 
tioned, and  transplanted  them  on  good  land,  which 
have  done  remarkably  well.  I  will  here  state 
that  I  kept  a  few  silk  worn)S,  one  season,  just  for 
an  experirnent,  which  succeeded  well.  1  found 
nothing  difficult  about  attending  them,  which 
some  might  be  led  to  believe  fi-om  reading  the  mi- 
nute and  intricate  manuals  or  details  given  by 
some  foreign  authors,  in  fact  it  is  an  easy,  healthy 
and  good  business,  which  almost  any  farmer  lean 
take  hold  of.  At  an}-  rate  there  is  nothing  difficult 
in  cultivating  the  trees,  and  rearing  the  worms, 
and  if  you  get  the  cocoons,  they  wili  fetch  a  good 
price  without  any  other  trouble  than  carrying 
them  to  market. 

Several  years  ago  I  obtained  five  pounds  of 
lucerne  seed,  and  sowed  it  on  about  forty  rods  of 
ground,  which  was  light,  dry,  and  withal  f  opr  ;  as 
some  said  it  would  grow  on  poor  land  I  thought  I 
would  try  it.  I  put  on  about  four  or  five  tons  of 
manure,  and  spread  and  harrowed  it  in.  The 
seeds  came  up  well,  but  the  most  of  it  died  before 
fall,  except  where  the  manure  heaps  were,  where 
it  grew  well  and  continued  several  years,  until  I 
broke  it  up.     Several   of  my  neighbors   tried   it 
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without  any  better  success.     But   to  come  to   the 
topic  on  which  I  first  intended  to  write. 

I  bought  of  Mr  George  C.  Barrett  one  pound 
of  lucerne  seed  last  spring  and  sowed  it  the  13th 
of  May  on  about  four  or.  five  rods  of  land.  T'e 
ground  on  which  T  sowed  the  seed  is  situated  in 
front  of  my  house,  has  been  planted  perhaps  30  or 
40  years,  1  know  not  how  long,  ever  since  my  re- 
membrance, to  beets,  carrots,  onions,  &c.  [ 
ploughed  it  two  or  three  weeks  before  I  sowed  it, 
and  on  the  same  day  I  ploughed  it  again,  and 
after  ploughing  dug  it  all  over,  and  broke  the 
lumps  very  fine,  then  raked  it  two  or  three  times, 
for  I  was  determined  there  should  be  nothing 
wanting  on  my  part  to  ensure  success.  After 
getting  the  ground  mellowed  and  every  lump  and 
stone  oflf,  that  was  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  I 
sowed  the  seed  broad  cast,  taking  great  care  to 
have  it  sowed  even.  I  then  raked  the  ground 
over  two  or  three  times  and  left  it.  In  five  or  six 
days  from  the  time  the  seed  was  sowed  it  was  up, 
and  it  has  grown  so  fast  and  handsome  that  I  feel 
quite  proud  of  it.  It  is  now  from  10  to  16  inches 
high,  growing  rapidly,  the  ground  completely  cov- 
ered. 1  sowed  it  without  any  other  kind  of  seed. 
The  sprigs  or  stalks  which  I  send  you  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  whole.  I  consider  it  a  very  rapid 
growth  or  I  should  not  mention  it — only  39  days 
since  the  seed  was  sowed. 

I  wish  that  some  experienced  person,  who 
is  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  grass  would  tell 
me  hew  to  proceed,  whether  I  had  best  cut  it 
while  in  blossom,  or  not  cut  it  at  all  this  season — 
also  whether  I  had  better  put  on  a  dressing  of  ma- 
nure this  fall  or  not.  If  this  does  as  well  as  it 
promises  now,  I  think  of  sowing  more  another 
year,  therefore  I  want  to  know  what  use  it  can  be 
put  to,  to  the  best  advantage,  and  whether  any 
other  grass  seed  had  best  be  sowed  with  it,  and 
what  kind  if  any.  In  fact  any  information  relative 
to  the  above  grass  would  be  gratefully  received. 
I  presume  I  could  get  much  information  in  the 
above  subject  from  some  of  the  former  volumes 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  but  my  numbers 
are  incomplete  ;  and  I  think  something  on  the 
above  named  grass  would  be  interesting  to  others 
as  well  as  myself. 

Truly  your  humble  and  obliged  servant, 

James  L£o:vard. 

Taunton,  June  22,  1835. 

By  the  Editor. — With  regard  to  the  mulberry, 
from  Mr  Leonard's  statement,  as  well  as  from 
eome  others  which  have  been  given  us  verbally, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  some  writers  on  silk 
culture  have  published  opinions  which  may  mis- 
lead. Mr  Rush  observes  "  All  the  practical 
writers  agree  that  the  proper  soils  for  the  mulberry 
tree  are  dry,  sandy,    or  stony  :  the   more   stony 


the  better,  provided  the  roots  of  the  trees  can  pen- 
etrate among  them.  The  situation  should  be  high  : 
low,  rich  and  moist  land  never  produce  nourish- 
ing leaves,  however  vigorously  the  tree  may  grow. 
They  are  always  found  to  be  too  watery."  Mr 
Cobb,  however,  and  some  other  practical  cultiva- 
tors, with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  this  sub- 
ject, tell  us  that  a  soil  rich,  warm  and  mixed  with 
much  mould  is  most  proper  for  mulberry  trees  ; 
and  where  it  is  intended  to  strip  the  trees  fre- 
q,uently  for  feeding  silk  worms,  doubtless  the  soil 
should  be  of  good  quality,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
produce their  foliage  without  much  injury  from 
its  deprivation. 

With  regard  to  lucerne,  we  have  but  little 
knowledge,  6xcept  what  is  derived  from  books. 
English  writers  tell  us  that  the  first  year's  crop  is 
not  so  large  as  the  subsequent  ones,  and  it  retains 
its  vegetative  vigor  about  ten  years,  when  it  should 
be  ploughed  in  ;  and  the  soil  will  be  found  im- 
proved for  other  uses.  "  There  is  one  quality,  in 
particular,  which  recommends  the  grass  for  fresh 
fodder,  to  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  market  towns. 
If  mowed  as  often  as  the  growth  will  fill  the 
scythe,  as  it  should  be  for  this  purpose,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  a  succession  till  very  late  in 
the  season.  For  fatting  bullocks  and  pasturing 
swine  this  grass  may  be  very  advantageously  used. 
When  it  is  made  into  hay  let  it  be  cut  while  quite 
green,  and  without  much  shaking,  as  the  leaves 
fall  off  considerably  when  dry.  A  little  salt  add- 
ed to  it  when  laid  in  the  mow,  would  be  a  great 
improvement." — Young^s  Farmer^s  Calendar. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  cutting  lu- 
cerne, it  seems  that  in  England  it  is  much  used 
for  soiling,  and  cut  whenever  it  is  large  enough  for 
a  good  crop,  or  as  Mr  Young  expresses  it,  when- 
ever it  will  "fill  the  scythe."  The  Hon.  J.  Low- 
ell, of  Roxbury  has  been  a  successful  as  well  as 
scientific  cultivator  of  this  grass  for  12  or  14  years. 
We  will  here  give  an  abstract  of  some  of  his  ob- 
servations on  this  subject.  One  piece  of  land 
cultivated  by  Mr  Lowell  was  sown  with  tall  mead- 
ow oat  grass,  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of 
oat  grass  to  six  pounds  of  lucerne. 

"  The  first  crop  was  very  great ;  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  in  this  first  crop,  which  excelled,  the  lu- 
cerne or  the  oat  grass.  But  in  every  succeeding 
crop  the  lucerne  predominated  to  so  great  a  degree 
it  seemed  to  be  the  only  crop.  This  was  owing 
to  the  greater  breadth  of  its  leaves.  /  never  cut  it 
till  it  flowered.  I  made  four  crops  last  summer  of 
excellent  hay  from  it,  amounting  in  all  to  six  tons 
and  a  half  to  an  acre,  and  after  that  it  furnished  a 
rich  supply  of  after  feed.  This  crop  was  seen  and 
admired  by  a  great  number  of  intelligent  far- 
mers. 

"  Having  been  convinced  that  it  was  suited  to 
my  soil,  1  last  year  laid  down  an  acre  and  a  quar- 
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ter  for  a  pasture,  being  satisfied  that  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  I  laid  it  down  v/ith  bar- 
ley, but  it  grew  so  fast  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut 
the  barley  stalks  very  short,  or  else  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  thresh  it,  so  thick  and  succulent 
was  the  lucerne.  I  cut  over  this  field  once  and 
then  depastured  it. 

"  I  mention  this  fact  as  a  remarkable  one,  be- 
cause the  French  writers  speak  of  it  aa  a  venj  rare 
occurrence  even  in  their  climate  that  it  will  bear 
the  scythe  the  first  year." 

With  regard  to  top  dressing  for  lucerne,  we  see 
nothing  in  the  books.  Mr  Lowell  says,  "  I  have 
always  used  gypsum,  and  perhaps  owe  my  auc- 
eess  to  that  valuable  stimulant.  I  have  employed 
two  bushels  to  the  acre." 


CULTURE  OF  SllilC  IN  TURKEY. 

I  offer  to  the  public  extracts  of  a  letter  written 
recently  by  Charles  Rhind,  Esq.  to  a  gentleman 
in  this  city.  It  is  replete  Avith  interesting  inform- 
ation on  tlie  mulberry  and  the  culture  of  silk.  Mr 
Rhind  is  well  acquainted  with  Turkey ;  he  was 
the  yjrincipal  negotiator  of  our  treaty  with  the 
Sultan,  and  is  a  gentleman  possessing  a  highly 
cultivated  Diind,  united  to  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion. He  says  ''  In  that  country  (Turkey)  the 
])roduction  of  silk  is  confined  to  cities  or  the 
larger  towns,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  mul- 
berry tree  is  chiefly  cultivated  ;  those  trees  belong 
to  the  farmers  or  proprietors  of  the  ground,  who 
do  not  rear  the  worm  themselves,  but  during  the 
crop-season,  the  leaves  are  collected  by  them  daily 
and,  carried  into  the  city  and  sold  in  the  market 
in  the  same  manner  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  in 
auch  quantities  as  purchasers  may  require.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  season  almost  every 
family  clear  out  all  the  rooms  in  the  house  except 
one  in  which  they  live  during  the  crop  season  : 
the  worms  being  produced  they  purchase  a  quan- 
tity of  leaves  and  strew  them  over  the  floor  of 
each  I'oom,  leaving  a  small  space  next  the  wall, 
that  they  may  Avalk  round  and  distribute  the 
leaves  ;  they  then  place  the  worms  on  the  leaves, 
who  readily  attack  them,  and  then  daily  throw  on 
such  a  quantity  as  experience  teaches  them  will 
supply  the  want  of  the  worms,  and  this  they  re- 
peat until  the  worms  are  ready  to  rise  and  wind 
the  cocoon,  without  ever  removing  the  offal  or 
stems,  and  frequently  the  pile  of  collected  matter 
will  reach  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  When 
the  worms  show  symptoms  of  winding  they  plant 
branches  and  brushes  immediately  over  the  col- 
lected mas^,  the  worms  rise  on  these,  the  cocoons 
are  formed  and  collected,  and  the  rooms  are  then 
;*leared  out  and  the  reeling  is  commenced.  This 
manipulailui:  is  performed  in  the  most  clumsy 
manner  and  with  the  rudest  machinery  imagina- 
ble,  notwithstanding  which    tlicy     produce    the 


finest  silk  in  the  world.  For  upwards  of  thirty 
years  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  culture  of 
silk  would  in  time,  be  the  most  important  of  our 
agricultural  productions  next  to  cotton.  When 
last  in  Turkey,  by  means  of  an  American  gentle- 
man who  is  resident  in  Brusa,  I  obtained  a  quan- 
tity of  the  genuine  seed  of  the  Morus  alba  (white 
mulberry)  of  Brusa,  the  great  silk  district  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  (where  the  best 
silk  is  produced,)  the  climate  of  which  resembles 
our  own,  being  almost  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 
The  seeds  which  I  brought  have  flourished  here, 
and  in  three  years  more  will  produce  fruit  suffi- 
cient to  supply  tlie  state,  and  probably  the  United 
States  with  seed  from  a  native  stock  of  the  present 
blood,  as  a  jockey  would  term  it,  for  I  am  of 
o{)inion  that  the  Morus  muUicaulis,  Chinese  mul- 
berry, is  too  delicate  for  our  climate,  although  it 
might  succeed  in  Florida  ;  but  those  I  brought 
we  know  to  be  genuine  and  hardy,  and  they  will 
flourish  in  our  latitude." 

Re7narks — This  information  of  Mr  Rhind's  is 
important  in  several  respects.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  mulberry  seed  which  we  may  soon 
expect  from  him,  will  produce  trees  more  genial  to 
our  climate,  and  better  adapted  to  the  worm,  than 
those  now  in  this  country.  The  Turkish  method 
of  rearing  the  worm  in  cities  and  country  villa- 
ges, is  worthy  of  our  imitation  and  adoption. 
How  many  persons  there  are  unemployed  who 
might  in  tliis  way  earn  large  sums  of  money  an- 
nually, and  thus  live  in  comparative  comfort.  It 
would  be  very  profitable  to  farmers  living  near 
the  cities  and  villages,  to  cultivate  the  mulberry 
and  sup])ly  the  market.  The  Turkish  method  of 
rearing  the  worm  is  disgustingly  filthy,  and  ought 
to  be  avoided,  the  worms  should  be  placed  on 
shelves  properly  constructed,  in  tiers  rising  from 
two  to  eight  feet,  filling  all  parts  of  a  room  ex- 
cept,si)ace  enough  to  allow  the  attendants  to  feed 
them  and  remove  the  offal  and  filth  which  when 
accumulated,  must  injure  the  worm,  Mr  Rhind 
proves  the  fact  that  our  climate  is  atlapted  to  the 
production  of  silk  of  a  superior  quality,  and  he 
very  justly  ai)preciates  the  high  importance  of  the 
culture  of  silk,  and  is  not  mistaken  in  considering 
it  the  most  important  of  our  productions  next  to 
cotton,  and  I  doubt  much  whether  he  need  have 
excepted  cotton  itself. — Correspondent  of  the  Alba- 
ny Journal. 


Coughs  and  Colds.  —  Horse-radish  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  chewed  in  the  mouth  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  hoaiseness,  coughs,  cohls,  and 
cases  of  incipient  consumption. — Farmer^s  Gazette 

A  rail  road  is  projected  from  Paris  to  Calais,  so 
that  one  may  breakfast  in  Paris,  and  dias  in  Lon- 
don. 
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From  the  result  of  several  years'  experience,  I 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  culture  of  silk  is  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  branches  of  agriculture,  and  is 
very  light  and  pleasant  employment.  Nearly  all 
the  labor  of  feeding  and  tending  the  worms  may 
be  performed  by  small  children,  that  are  useless 
at  most  other  employments.  The  reeling,  twist- 
ing, coloring,  and  manufacturing  sewing  silk  is  a 
simple  process,  and  as  easily  performed  as  wool  or 
flux.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  small 
specimen  I  send  you,  which  was  wrought  upon  a 
cotnmon  reel  and  wheel  by  one  who  had  not  the 
advantage  of  experience,  and  who  had  never  seen 
a  cocoon  before.  One  hundred  pounds  of  leaves 
will  produce  one  pound  of  sewing  silk,  and  a 
child  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  will  gather 
seventy  five  pounds  of  leaves  in  a  day,  this  is  cail- 
ed  a  day's  work  for  a  child  in  Connecticut.  At 
this  rate,  the  same  child  will  feed  as  many  worms 
us  will  produce  tweutyseven  pounds  of  reeled  silk 
in  six  weeks,  worth  from  four  to  seven  dollars 
per  pound,  the  price  being  regulated  by  the  good 
or  bad  reeling.  The  reeling  of  this  quantity  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  a  woman  three  weeks, and 
will  be  produced  from  a  half  acre  of  land.  Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  which  I  think  is  not 
exaggerated,  two  children  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  old,  in  six  weeks,  and  one  woman  in  three 
weeks,  from  an  acre  of  land,  will  make  fiftyfour 
pounds  of  reeled  silk,  worth  say  five  dollars  per 
pound,  which  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty dollars.  I  presume  that  by  planting  one  field 
with  the  Italian  mulberry,  more  may  be  made  an- 
nually from  them,  by  feeding  silk  worms  with  the 
leaves,  than  can  be  made  by  the  usual  mode  of 
farming  on  a  plantation  of  one  hundred  acres. 
We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  vast 
amounts  to  the  Indies,  and  Europe,  to  purchase 
silk,  and  at  the  same  time  of  sending  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  our  country,  who  are  left  in  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  to  alms  houses.  I  think 
every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  country,  should  lend  his  assistance  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  proceedings,  and  thus  contribute  his 
mite  to  a  great  national  good.  I  would,  therefore 
advise  with  humble  deference,  that  every  farmer 
procure  trees,  which  may  be  planted  by  walls,  on 
side  hills,  and  by  the  side  of  high  ways  and  by- 
ways, in  lands  too  stony  to  till,  or  too  barren  to 
produce ; — they  should  occupy  the  places  of  use- 
less shrubs  and  forest  trees,  as  Lombardy  and 
other  poplars,  paper  mulberry,  &c.,  the  Italian 
mulberry  being  more  ornamental  than  any  of 
them,  of  speedy  growth,  and  very  tenacious  of 
life.  I  have  shown  that  the  business  may  be  at- 
tended to  by  women  and  children  ;  consequently 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  may  be 
saved  iu  this  coimh-y  annually,  without  clJmiDieh- 


ing  in  value  our  other  products.  The  time  of 
feeding  worms  is  from  the  tenth  of  May,  until 
about  the  twentieth  of  June,  a  season  of  the  year 
when  a  barn  is  not  much  used,  and  by  trial,  the 
worms  are  found  to  pi-oduce  as  much  silk  and  as 
good  in  a  barn  as  in  a  Laboratory  scientifically 
constructed.  Many  of  the  worms  in  New  Eng- 
land are  attended  in  barns,  without  the  trouble  of 
Thermometers  or  Barometers. 

The  Italian  mulberry  is  of  very  speedy  growth, 
and  may  be  propagated  so  speedily  that  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  in  this  country  may  be  commenced 
much  sooner  than  has  been  anticipated.  The 
genius  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  is  equal  to 
the  task  of  manufecturing  silk  superior  to  the  im- 
ported ;  when  once  in  operation  their  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity will  enab'.e  them  to  compete  with  the  world 
in  the  culture.  I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  a  country  on  the 
globe  having  soil  and  climate  so  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  Italian  mulberry,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  silk  worm  as  the  United  States.  The 
tenacity  of  life  is  indeed  wonderful  in  those  trees. 
I  transplanted  moie  than  8000  between  the  4th 
and  •28th  of  June  last,  and  although  so  very  late 
in  the  season,  I  think  not  100  died.  The  tree  is 
perfectly  hardy,  also  in  regard  to  heat  and  cold  ; 
among  upwards  of  300,000  seedling  plants,  I  have 
not  discovered  one  that  has  been  injured  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  the  past  winter,  while  nearly  all 
my  other  trees  have  been  more  or  less  injured 
thereby.  The  Chinese  inorus  multicualis  as  well 
as  many  native  trees  are  entirely  killed. 

What  a  proud  day  will  that  be  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, when  her  daughters  will  appear  in  silk  of 
their  own  manufacture.  I  presume  that  day  ia 
not  far  distant. — Penn.  Reporter. 


A  Profitable  Crop. — A  Northampton  gentle- 
man ylanted  last  year  a  half-paper  (costing  twenty 
five  cents)  of  the  Morns  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese 
Mulberry.  The  seed  occupied  a  few  feet  square 
of  his  garden,  and  the  plants  came  up  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  two  hundred  and  forty.  For  these 
plants  he  has  repeatedly  this  season  been  ofl^ered 
twentyfive  cents  each.  The  principal  reason  of 
this,  however,  is  that  the  seed  originally  procured 
of  this  species  of  mulberry  has  all  been  consum- 
ed, and  there  is  not  much  probability  that  any 
more  good  seed  can  be  procured  from  the  same 
quarter;  and  some  years,  of  course,  must  be  elapse 
before  it  can  be  procured  from  native  trees.  Other 
parcels  of  this  seed  have  been  obtained  from 
China  since  the  first  was  imported,  but  none  of 
them  have  produced  anything,  having  without 
doubt  under  the  influence  of  the  proverbial 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese  been  subjected  to  some 
process,  which,  without  affecting  the  appearance, 
destroyed  the  fructifying  principle; — Franklin  Mer. 
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SILK. 

Lisbon,  May  5th,  1835. 
To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Silk  Culturist. 

Sir — I  am  much  pleased,  on  perusing  the  first 
two  numbers  of  your  valuable  little  "  Manual  ;" 
with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  stated  the 
probable  advantages  of  the  culture  of  silk  to  the 
farmers  of  America ;  and  I  wish  to  add  a  few 
words  in  confirmation  of  your  statements. 

1  have  manufactured  silk,  at  Spitalfields,  in 
London,  twenty  years  ;  and  am  perfectly  acquain- 
ted with  the  winding,  warping,  and  weaving  of 
plain  silks,  such  as  Sarcenets,  Satins,  Gros-de- 
Naples,  Florentines,  Plushes,  and  Velvets  ;  or  fig- 
ured silks,  such  as  Florets,  Tobines,  Tissues,  and 
Damasks ;  all  of  which  works  require  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sjlk.  In  the  last  six  months,  I  have 
woven  many  pounds  of  silk,  of  American  grotvth, 
into  silk  stocks  for  Mr  James  Bottom  ;  and  I  assure 
you,  Sir,  that  I  have  seen  many  samples  of  Amer- 
ican silk,  far  superior  to  the  Bengal,  China,  and 
French  silks,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  best  Italian. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  farmers  of  America 
have  so  long  neglected  the  culture  of  silk  ;  it  being 
so  very  profitable,  and  the  climate  being  so  well 
adapted  to  it.  I  have  known  Italian  silk  to  be 
sold  for  a  dollar  an  ounce,  in  England  before  it 
vi^as  manufactured  ;  and  the  average  price  is  about 
seven  dollars  a  pound.  At  the  present  time,  the 
most  inferior  kinds  of  manufactured  silk,  import- 
ed from  England,  France,  and  China,  are  being 
sold,  in  this  country,  for  sixteen  dollars  a  pound : 
and  as  the  cost  and  fair  profit  of  manufacturing 
cannot  exceed  seven  dollars,  it  leaves  the  enor- 
mous price  of  nine  dollars  a  pound  for  the  raw 
silk,  which  price,  the  people  of  America  are  now 
paying  to  the  people  of  Italy  and  France. 

By  reference  to  the  statement  of  M.  Carrier,  in 
the  first  number  of  the  "  Culturist,"  I  find  that 
nearly  all  his  silk,  sold  for  nearly  6  dollars  a 
pound;  and,  that  on  an  acre  of  land,  he  realized 
two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  in  a  year.  Now 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  disadvanta- 
geous nature  of  the  climate  of  France,  compared 
to  that  of  America,  it  appears  to  our -view  a  mine 
of  wealth  for  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

In  this  letter,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the 
advantages  of  the  silk  trade  in  an  individual  point 
of  view ;  should  you  deem  this  worth  insertion,  I 
■will,  in  my  next  letter,  point  out  the  advantages 
of  the  silk  trade,  to  the  community  at  large. 

Yours,  &c.  William  Carpenter. 


trees  are  upon  a  thin  gravelly  loam,  and  were  not 
protected  in  any  way  whatever. 

Chinese  Mulberry. — In  order  to  test  the  har- 
diness of  this  species,  we  set  out,  last  spring,  six  of 
them.  They  were  one  year  old,  from  layers,  and 
about  two  feet  high.  We  set  them  in  a  cold  clay- 
ey loam,  where  we  knew  the  frost  would  heave 
very  much,  and  without  manure.  They  grew  but 
little  last  summer.  In  the  fall  we  wound  some 
matting  around  one  of  them.  One  of  them  being 
broken  down  accidentally,  we  threw  some  dirt  over 
it,  the  others  we  left  as  they  were,  to  live  or  die. 
-The  result  is  the  following.  One  of  them  we  gave 
away  to  a  friend  quite  early  in  the  spring,  without 
knowing  whether  it  was  dead  or  alive,  and  have 
not  heard  whether  it  is  living  or  not.  Two  of  the 
others  were  thrown  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
ground,  of  course  the  upper  roots  were  frozen,  but 
the  lower  roots  are  alive  yet,  and  may  or  may  not 
come.  Another  one  is  starting  about  four  inches 
above  the  ground,  the  one  covered  by  a  mat  is 
killed  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  one  that  was 
broken  and  covered  by  earth  is  putting  out  leaves 
from  the  eyes  next  to  the  earth  that  is  over  them, 
and  which  has  not  been  removed.  We  think 
on  the  whole,  from  this  experiment,  they  are  as 
hardy  and  have  done  as  well  as  the  white 
mulberry  would  have  done  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

A  dandolo  (Italian)  mulberry,  without  protec- 
tion one  year  old,  was  killed  down  to  the 
ground  and  has  not  yet  started. — Maine  Far- 
mer. 


White  Mulberry.  —  Our  white  mulberries 
some  of  which  were  set  out  last  spring,  and  some 
the  spring  before,  varying  from  two  to  four  years 
old,  have  been  killed  more  than  we  have  ever 
known  this  kind  of  tree  to  be  by  any  winter.  T''® 


I  was  at  old  Fort-Hunter,  on  the  Susquehan- 
nah,  above  Harrisburgh,  in  1828.  The  highly  re- 
spectable owner  of  this  beautiful  situation.  Col. 
M'Allister,  a  gentlemen  of  science  and  refined  ob- 
servation, treated  my  fellow  travellers  and  myself 
with  great  courtesy,  and  showed  us  some  house- 
hold conveniences  worthy  of  imitation,  and  among 
others,  his  Milk-house,  Smoke-house  and  Clothes- 
line. I  thought  much  of  these,  and  have  in  part 
profited  by  my  observation.  That  the  readers  of 
the  Cultivator  may  profit  also  by  these  improve- 
ments, I  will  briefly  detail  them  in  part. 

The  Milk-house  was  built  in  the  northeast 
side  of  a  slope,  near  the  well,  and  not  far  from 
the  mansion.  It  was  composed  of  stout  stone 
walls,  and  the  roof,  which  rose  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  appeared  to  be 
covered  with  earth  or  tile,  and  was  deeply  shroud- 
ed with  the  scarlet  trumpet  creeper,  (Bignonia 
radicans)  then  in  splendid  bloom.  The  interior 
of  the  house,  principally  under  ground,  was  fitted 
up  with  cisterns,  in  which  water  stood  nearly  to 
the  tops  of  the  pans  of  milk,  which  were  arrang- 
ed in  them.  The  house  was  entered  by  a  flight 
of  step  op  the  south,  and  there  was  a  window  on 
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the  north,  which  could  be  opened  or  darkened  at 
pleasure,  to  give  ventilation.  For  want  of  a  natu- 
ral spring,  which  many  Pennsylvanians  consider 
almost  indispensable  in  a  milk-house,  the  water 
was  conducted  in  a  pipe  from  the  well-pump, 
and  after  filling  the  cisterns  to  a  certain  height, 
passed  off  at  the  opposite  side.  The  object 
was  to  obtain  a  cool  temperature,  in  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  sep- 
aration of  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  this 
object  was  amply  effected,  with  the  labor  of  work- 
ing occasionally  at  the  well  pump. 

The  Smoke-hoose  was  a  wooden  octagon 
building,  perhaps  16  feet  in  diameter,  perfectly 
tight,  except  the  door  way.  The  peculiarities  of 
this  building  were,  it  was  set  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  ground,  and  was  perfectly  dry,  and  bacon, 
hams,  &c.  were  kept  hanging  around  its  walls  all 
summer,  without  becoming  damp  or  mouldy,  or 
being  injured  by  flies ;  and  in  the  second  place,  no 
fire  was  admitted  into  the  building,  the  smoke 
being  conveyed  into  it  through  a  tube  from  the 
outside,  where  it  was  generated  in  a  stove. 

The  Clothes-line  we  saw  had  been  six  years 
in  use,  without  sensible  injury,  though  it  had  re- 
mained all  the  time  in  the  open  air.  It  had 
always  been  wound  up,  upon  a  small  windlass,  as 
soon  as  the  clothes  had  been  taken  from  it,  where 
it  was  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  roof.  Several 
posts,  with  notches  near  their  tops,  were  placed 
in  a  range  upon  the  grass  plat,  upon  which  the  line 
could  be  drawn  and  fastened  in  two  minutes,  and 
from  which  it  could  be  loosened  and  wound  up  in 
as  short  a  time.  It  is  but  a  small  affair,  but  such 
small  affairs  make  a  large  aggregate  in  ordinary 
life.  "  Take  care  of  the  cents,  and  the  dollars  will 
take  care  of  themselves." — Cultivator. 


LOCUST. 

An  insect  called  the  seventeen  years  locust,  or 
technically  cicada  septerjidecim,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance within  a  few  days  in  the  north  part  of 
this  town.  They  appeared  first  in  the  orchard 
back  of  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Gould  Lew- 
is, where  they  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers, 
also  in  the  garden  of  Reuel  Danks,  and  on  the 
bushes  along  the  road  between  those  two  places. 
Many  trees  are  entirely  covered  with  them,  as 
thick  as  plums  ever  are  upon  plum  trees.  In 
the  heat  of  the  day  they  are  exceedingly  musical, 
making  the  air  resound  with  thrir  melodies. 
They  appeared  in  the  same  place  17  years  ago  this 
season. 

The  following  is  we  believe  a  very  true  ac- 
count of  this  insect.  They  emerge  from  the 
ground  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  always  in 
the  night.  On  their  first  coming  out  they  have 
the  appearance  of  bugs  without  wings,  but  the 
back  soon  bursts  and  the  perfect  fly  appears.  They 


begin  to  lay  eggs  usually  about  the  last  of  May  ; 
these  are  deposited  in  close  lines  two  inches  long 
in  the  tender  twigs  of  trees.  As  soon  as  the 
young  attain  their  growth  in  the  grub  state  they 
fall  to  the  ground  and  make  their  way  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  where  they  change  to 
the  form  they  have  on  coming  from  the  ground. 
They  appear  about  every  17  years,  varying  accord- 
ing to  heat  and  other  circumstances.  They  are 
in  no  way  injurious  to  vegetables  except  what  is 
done  by  the  hole  bored  in  the  wood  by  the  female 
to  deposit  her  eggs.  They  are  the  favorite  food 
of  squirrels  and  many  large  birds.  The  Indians 
consider  them  a  delicate  food  when  fried.  They 
have  been  used  in  New  Jersey  instead  of  grease 
for  making  soap.  They  never  deposit  their  eggs 
in  pine  twigs  of  any  kind. 

We  are  informed  that  they  have  appeared  in 
Suffield  within  a  few  days  in  great  numbers. — 
JVestJield  Herald. 


To  make  Yankee  Bread.  —  Take  two  meas- 
ures of  Indian  and  one  of  rye  meal,  mix  with 
milk  or  water,  to  the  consistency  of  thick  hasty 
pudding,  and  add  yeast — bake  in  iron  pans  or  iron 
kettles  four  or  five  hours*  Eat  with  fresh  butter 
or  other  food,  and  if  while  warm  the  better.  Yan- 
kee bread  is  very  good  or  very  bad,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  made.  We  commemi 
it  to  dyspeptics.  The  Indian  meal  should  be  eithar 
bolted  or  sifted. 

Rhubarb  Pies.  —  Gather  a  bundle  of  th«  leaf 
stocks,  quantum  suJUcit — cut  off"  the  leaf  and  peel 
the  stalk  of  the  thin  epidermis — cut  in  quarter 
inch  pieces,  and  lay  them  into  the  cri/st — cover 
well  with  sugar,  and  add  nutmeg,  orapge  peel  and 
spice  to  taste.  The  flavor  is  eqnaJ,  and  many 
deem  it  preferable,  to  gooseberries.  The  pie- 
plant is  perennial,  herbaceous  and  very  hardy. 
A  dozen  plants  will  afford  a  family  a  constant 
supply. 

Spruce  Beer. — Take  three  gallons  of  water, 
of  blood  warmth,  three  half  pints  of  molasses,  a 
table  spoonful  of  essence  of  spruce,  and  the  like 
quantity  of  ginger — mix  well  together,  with  a  gill 
of  yeast;  let  stand  over  night,  and  bottle  in  the 
morning.  It  will  be  in  good  condition  to  drink  in 
twentyfour  hours.  It  is  a  palatable,  wholesome 
beverage. 


Messrs  Winships'  Moss  House. — One  of  the 
neatest  things  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  is 
the  moss  and  thatch  house,  which  has  just  been 
erected  on  the  Winship  Gardens  at  Brighton.  It 
is  small  but  neat,  antique,  (witii  a  delicate  inter- 
spersement  of  the  Oriental  taste)  and  delightful 
in  its  way.  'rtie  roof  is  conical,  and  thatched 
with  a  thick  layer  of  straw ;  the  walls  are   sever- 
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al  inches  thick,  entirely  of  moss:  the  windows 
are  of  gothic  architecture,  with  beautifully  stain- 
ed and  figured  glass.  The  figured  glass  r^  presents 
alternately  scenes  and  characters  in  India,  and 
sprigs  and  flowers,  emblematical  of  Flora.  A 
variety  of  honeysuckles  are  creeping  over  the 
outside.  Inside,  the  window  frames  are  set  round 
with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  shells.  A  sedate 
observing  old  gentleman,  with  his  apt  poetical 
quotation,  occupies  the  wall  encompassed  by  a 
shark's  jaw,  and  notifies  visiters  that  he  shall  keep 
a  close  eye  over  their  greetings  and  note  the  stolen 
kisses  from  love's  young  lips.  There  is,  too,  the 
snow  owl,  with  his  glaring  orbs,  perched  on  the 
cross  beam — he  doesn't  screech.  The  old  oaken 
chair, — a  present,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
antiquated  roughness  and  beauty  of  the  jjlace, — 
is  not  the  least  attractive  ornament.  It  is  an  am- 
ple arm-chair  wrought  out  of  crooked  limbs  and 
branches  of  trees,  in  their  natural  state,  singular- 
ly intertwined.  The  edifice  and  its  arrangement 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr  Murniy,  Messrs  Win- 
ship's  gardener,  who  has  exhibited  a  great  deal  of 
taste  in  the  thing. — Bunker  Hill  Aurora. 


Locusts,  the  scourge  of  some  parts  of  the  land, 
have  made  their  appearance  in  this  vicinity.  In 
the  region  of  Mount  Tom,  a  few  miles  south  of 
us,  they  have  just  made  their  exit  from  crevices 
in  the  ground  as  "  thick  as  blackberries."  It  is 
novr  about  seventeen  years  since  the  eggs  were 
deposited  there  and  true  to  a  proverb,  they  are 
♦' on  hind"  ready  to  serve  their  customers.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  are  loaded  with  an  exuberance 
of  this  new  fruit  and  although  the  kind  is  not  ex- 
actly what  is  wanted,  yet  we  hear  no  complaints 
about  a  lack  of  quantity.  Hogs  and  hens  eat 
them  and  it  is  said  that  they  make  to  a  French 
palate,  most  exv^ellent  soup.  There  is  considera- 
ble n\itricious  matter  in  them,  their  bodies  being 
about  the  size  of  awalnut.  They  live  upon  veg- 
etable matter  and  promise  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  surplus  produce  ai  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tom. 
What  with  the  busy  hum  of  locusts  and  rattle  of 
snakes,  that  elevation  has  musical  as  well  as  sting- 
ing attractions. — JVorthanpton  Courier. 


LIQ,VID  MANURES. 

In  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  page 
134,  there  is  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  pro- 
])riety  of  using  liquid  manures  for  purposes  of 
horticulture  ;  a  solution  of  soot  and  water  is  there- 
in recommended,  in  the  proportion  of  six  quarts 
of  the  former  to  a  hogshead  of  the  latter. — This 
mixture  has  been  found  to  exercise  a  most  saluta- 
ry influence  on  Peas,  Asparagus,  and  a  variety  of 
other  vegatables  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  fact  stated,  and  would  here 
observe  that  the  soap  suds  made  in  a  farmer's  fam- 


ily, which  is  mostly  thrown  away,  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  manures  that  can  be  applied  to  veg- 
etables and  flowers  of  all  kinds.  From  an  expe- 
rience of  several  years,  we  can  testify  to  its  invig- 
orating effects,  and  I'ecommend  its  use  with  confi- 
dence. There  are  but  few  families,  anywise  ex- 
tensive, who  do  not  make  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
this  article,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  keep  a  gar- 
den of  tolerable  size,  not  only  in  good  condition, 
but  rich  enough  to  secure  good  crops  of  vegeta- 
bles.— Baltimore  Farmer  and  Gardener. 


CURING  BEEF  AND  HA9IS. 

The  following  recipe  was  brought  from  Ireland 
about    100   years  since,    and   has    been     in     use 
with  general  satisfaction  ever  since — that  is,  beef 
and  hams  cured  by  this  rule  are  never    salt  burnt 
but  remain  juicy  and  tender  for  almost  any  length 
of  time. — For  a  barrel  or  200  lbs.  of  either — 
Take  6  gallons  of  water, 
12  lbs.  of  Salt, 
4  ounces  Saltpetre, 
li  gls.  molasses,  12  lbs.  coarse  sugar. 
This  when  dissolved  and  mixed  cold,    makes   a 
brine  for  a  barrel,  which  should  be  boiled  over  in 
.June  and  skimmed,  and  when  cold   turned  on  the 
beef  again.     The  beef  should  be  handsomely  cut 
in  pieces,  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  12  lbs. 
— rubbed  with  fine    salt   and    packed  close,  then 
the  brine    turned    on.     Hams  should  lie    in    this 
brine  about  three  weeks  before  they  are  taken  out 
to  smoke  ;  or  if  a  pint  of  pyroligneous  acid    be 
added  to  the    brine,    smoking  may   be  dispensed 
with. —  Ohio  Farmer. 


Silk  Manufacture. —  Mr  Joseph  Ripka,  of 
this  city,  has  given  notice  in  the  public  papers, 
that  he  has  a  flourishing  plantation,  containing  ten 
acres  of  mulberry  trees,  on  the  Point-no-Point 
road,  and  he  is  trying  the  experiment  of  raising 
silk  worms  on  a  large  scale.  As  the  attempt  is 
one  of  importance  to  the  community, and  the  pro- 
cess interesting  to  individuals,  Mr  R.  has  given 
notice  that  visitors  anxious  for  information  will  be 
received  by  Mr  John  Ter  Hoeven,  on  the  premises 
and  may  receive  from  him  full  exjJlanation  of  its 
process. —  U.  S.  Gazette. 

If  men  did  but  know  what  felicity  dwells  in  the 
cottage  of  a  virtuous  poor  man — how  sound  he 
sleeps — how  quiet  his  bi*east — how  composed  his 
mind — how  free  from  care — how  easy  bis  provi 
sion — how  healthful  his  morning — how  sober  his 
night — how  moist  his  mouth — how  joyful  his 
heart — they  would  never  admire  the  noise — the 
diseases — the  throng  of  passions,  and  the  violence 
of  unnatural  appetites,  which  fill  the  houses  of 
the  luxurious,  and  the  liearts  of  the  ambitiouss — 
Lutheran  Mag. 
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[From  the  New  England  Farmer.] 
NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. — NO.  1. 

Mr  Edit  OR — Being  a  constant  reader  of  your 
weekly  sheet,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  every- 
thing which  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
I  always  take  pleasure  in  my  pilgrimages  through 
our  smiling  New  England  in  inquiring  about 
their  welfare,  the  management  of  their  farms,  &c. 
— Perhaps  this  interest  is  increased  from  sundry 
reminiscences  of  many  years  spent  in  the  labors  of 
the  farm, — and  mayhap  the  recollection  of  "husk- 
ing frolics  and  red  ears,"  "raisings,"  "country 
sleigh  rides  and  snow  drifts,"  and  the  many  by- 
gone sports  of  the  farmer  boy  still  dwell  on  my 
mind's  eye,  and  cherish  and  renew  my  interest  in 
the  farmer.  I  find  in  my  note  book  sundry  sage 
reflections  and  ideas,  which,  (if  you  think  they 
are  worth  the  room,)  are  at  your  service  for  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer. 


B- 


-,N.  H.June,  1835. 


In  passing  through  the  "  Granite  State"  the 
traveller  cannot  but  notice  in  how  great  a  degree 
her  prosperity  and  advancement  depend  on  the 
farmer, — for  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  popu- 
lation must,  from  their  situation  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  depend  on  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
At  first  view,  her  interminable  hills  and  rocks 
seem  to  offer  but  little  encouragement  for  tillage, 
and  in  too  many  cases  this  view  of  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  have  preponderated  with  theowner  of  the 
soil,  and  his  large  but  thinly  cultivated  fields,  the 
time-worn  buildings  and  fences  of  many,  the  infe- 
rior breeds  of  cattle,  the  orchards,  in  many  cases 
confined  to  the  old  and  unimproved  varieties  of 
fruit,  the  absence  of  the  many  conveniences  of 
the  systematic  farmer,  offer  but  little  inducement 
or  temptation  to  embrace  the  life  of  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  But  on  a  closer  examination  there 
may  generally  be  found  land  as  strong  and  pro- 
ductive as  most  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
facilities  which,  if  improved,  may  make  the  farm- 
er's life,  what  it  ought  to  be,  one  of  which  he  may 
be  envied  the  enjoyment. 

In  riding  along  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
State,  one  of  the  first  things  which  strikes 
the  eye  of  one  accustomed  to  tlie  comfort  and 
neatness  of  most  of  the  well  cultivated  farms  \n 
Massachusetts  is,  the  great  extent  of  land  around 
many  of  the  farm  houses  which  lies  uncultivated 
and  unimproved,  which  now  is  not  only  unpleasant 
to  the  eye,  but  from  the  taxes  which  the  farmer 
pays  for  all  this  and  the  expense  of  keeping  it 
properly  inclosed,  must  be  a  heavy  drawback  on 
the  profits  of  the  whole  farm.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  farmer,  by  judicious  management  and  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops,  might  here,  as  in  many  other 
states  in  New  England,  raise  as  much   from    one 


half  as  he  now  does  from  the  whole  of  his  farm  ; 
his  profits  from  this  half  would  be  very  much 
more  than  it  is  now  from  the  whole,  and  the  hardy 
sons  of  our  farmers,  born  and  bred  among  her 
"  everlasting  hills,"  might  still  remain  on  their  na- 
tive soil,  and  make  happier  if  not  better  men 
than  when  transplanted  to  the  counters  or  work- 
shops of  the  city,  or  compelled  to  seek  in  the  far 
West  a  subsistence  which  they  ought  to  draw  from 
"  their  own,  their  native"  soil. 

Whence  arises  this  want  of  knowledge  of  his 
best  interests  ? — It  is  from  a  reverence  for  old 
customs  and  ancient  usages.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  the  farmer  practises  on  the  old-fashioned 
modes  of  cultivation  pursued  by  his  ancestors, — 
uses  the  antiquated  and  unwieldy  tools  they  used, 
neglects  and  despises  the  improvements  in  farming 
and  domestic  economy  of  a  later  day  ;  and  if  he  is 
told  there  are  better  and  more  economical  modes 
of  culture,  which  will  make  him  more  indepen- 
dent and  render  his  labors  lighter,  as  well  as  more 
profitable,  his  usual  retort  is,  "  All  this  is  very  well 
to  talk  about, — it  looks  well  on  paper — but  I  don't 
like  book  farming,  nor  newfangled  notions — I've 
got  along  well  enough  so  far,  and  made  a  liv- 
ing, and  why  should  I  trouble  myself  about  im- 
proving ?" — This  "  well  enough"  is  what  keeps 
half  the  world  contented  in  their  original  obscui'ity, 
represses  the  promptingsof  a  laudable  and  honest 
ambition  to  improve  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity— were  I  emperor  or  king  for  a  day  I  would 
condemn  every  person  who  professed  himself  a 
disciple  of  this  "  well  enough"  school  to  the  tread 
mill  for  a  year.  I  often  wish,  Mr  Editor,  when  I 
hear  such  answers,  that  I  had  a  moiety  of  your 
brain  as  manufactiu-ed  into  the  "  Complete  Farmer,^'' 
or  a  volume  of  your  weekly  hebdomadal,  that  I 
might  act  as  a  missionary-at-large,  and  leave  one 
at  the  house  of  every  one  of  these  farmers, — with 
the  request  that  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
they  would  read  and  "  inwardly  digest"  its  practi- 
cal results,  its  pithy  precepts,  its  sage  maxims, 
and  its  black  and  white  demonstrations,  so  plain 
that  the  most  obtuse  could  see  and  learn  the  ad- 
vantages of  good,  scientific  farming — be  it  book- 
farming  or  not,  so  long  as  it  be  practical.  Were  I 
to  resort  to  farming  once  more,  I  hardly  know  how 
I  could  do  without  one  or  both  of  the  above 
works  :  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  OtBcers  of  the 
various  Agricultural  Societies  in  New  England 
the  more  general  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
giving,  instead  of  a  small  pi'emium,  a  volume  of 
some  valuable  Agricultural  work — It  would,  be- 
side the  value  of  the  matter  of  the  work,  keep 
the  subject  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer, 
and  incite  him  to  new  exertions. — It  has  been 
very  beneficial  wherever  adopted,  and  would  help 
to  sustain  our  now   feebly  supported   agricultural 
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works.  Will  some  of  the  officers  of  Agricultural 
Societies  who  have  adopted  this  plan  give  us,  the 
uninitiated  in  the  plan,  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  farmer  and  everybody  else 
knows,  that  "  what  man  has  done  man  can  do 
again,"  and  when  he  reads  of  such  rich  and  pro- 
fitable results  from  good  farming,  the  farmer  must 
see  where  his  true  interest  lies,  and  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 

I  have  wandered  somewhat  from  my  "  way" 
on  this  subject,  which  I  deem  of  such  great  im- 
portance. If  you  think  these  "Notes"  worth 
the  room,  you  shall  hear  from  me  again  in  a 
few  more  remarks  on  this  subject  and  on  some 
others  which  I  find  in  my  note  book. 

Your  friend,  Rusticds  in  Urbe. 


Framingham,  June  24, 1835. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Dear  Sir — If  you  think  the  following  hinta  season- 
able you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them.  , 
TO  YOUNO  FARMERS. 

How  to  kill  bushes  and  briers  by  the  roadside. — After 
weeding  your  corn  you  will  often  find  a  good  supply  of 
grass,  bushes  and  briers  full  of  sap  growing  beside  your 
fences.  To  kill  these  let  three  oi  four  furrows  be 
ploughed  near  the  fence — let  your  boy  with  a  shovel 
bend  down  fiat  to  the  ground  the  bushes  and  the  briers, 
while  you,  with  one  of  Partridge's  four-tined  forks, 
throw  on  sods  enough  to  bury  them  completely.  This 
is  as  easy  as  to  cut  them,  and  is  a  much  surer  mode  of 
curing  the  evil. 

How  to  make  manure. — Harrow  this  ridge  of  dirt 
«nce  or  twice  during  summer,  keeping  the  sods  and 
buslies  down  close,  and  in  November  cart  and  spread  it 
on  your  mowing  grounds,  taking  care  to  put  light  soil 
on  to  heavy,  and  heavy  soil  on  to  light  lands.  You  may 
make  good  manure  in  this  way  for  less  than  a  shilling  a 
load. 

How  to  keep  cattle  out  of  the  Highway. — Cattle  are 
much  inclined  to  run  in  the  highway  either  when  that 
affords  the  best  feed,  or  when  they  have  no  other  pasture. 
By  the  process  above  recommended  you  will  compel 
these  vagrants  to  walk  in  different  paths,  and  if  your 
fences  be  good  the  inclosures  of  their  owners  will  be 
the  more  likely  to  afford  them  an  asylum. 

This  simple  process  then  accomplishes  three  objects. 
It  kills  your  bushes  and  briers,  makes  you  a  good  ma- 
nure, and  drives  stray  beasts  from  the  road.  One  more 
advantage  shall  be  named,  besides  what  you  gain  in  the 
addition  of  beauty  to  your  highways  and  fields.  Your 
rows  of  winter  apple  trees  will  grow  and  bear  better  by 
the  roadside  by  ploughing  in  this  manner  than  they 
will  when  you  leave  the  soil   and  bushes   undisturbed. 

Young  trees,  particularly,  cannot  contend  with  suc- 
cess, against  the  roots  of  grass  and  bunches.    Breaking 


up  the  soil,  even  if  a  part  of  it  be  carried  away,  is  bene- 
ficial to  them.  , 

None  but  winter  fruit  should  grow  by  the  road  side, 
and  the  Baldwin  is  here  to  be  preferred  to  the  Greening, 
as  it  grows  more  erect  and  will  not  rudely  salute  the 
civil  traveller. 

By  picking  these  winter  apples  in  season  you  will 
save  nearly  the  whole  fruit  to  yourself,  but  suppose  you 
lose  one  half,  and  it  gets  into  the  pocket  of  the  traveller, 
you  can  well  afford  it ;  for  only  half  the  shade  oftlie 
tree  falls  on  yowr  land.  And  trees  growing  by  a  wall 
are  usually  much  more  productive  than  those  standing 
in  midiield. 

Apple  trees  are  not  so  ornamental  by  the  roadside  as 
some  other  trees,  but  they  are  more  useful,  and  they  do 
less  injury  to  the  grass  beneath  ,and  around  them  than 
any  trees  excepting  the  locust. 

Few  people  are  willing  to  devote  time  or  land  for  mere- 
ly ornamental  trees,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  our 
roads  will  ever  be  shaded  by  them.  I  ask  you  therefore 
to  consult  your  own  interest, — set  out  winter  fruit  trees 
that  will  grow  erect,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  in 
your  field,  near  the  wall,  and  I  promise  you  as  much 
profit  from  these  as  from  any  of  your  fruit  trees. 

Yours,  W.  B. 


COCOOKS  INTENDED  FOR  SALE. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  cocoons  from  being 
perforated  by  the  moths  escaping  from  them, 
which  greatly  lessens  their  value,  it  is  necessary 
to  kill  the  moths.  This  is  generally  done  by  bak- 
ing in  an  oven  or  by  steam,  but  the  best  mode,  is 
to  lay  the  cocoons  on  linen  or  cotton  sheets,  but  not 
too  close,  or  one  upon  the  other,  and  expose  them 
thus  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  open  air,  when  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  during  four  days,  from  11  A.M.  to 
4  P.  M.  taking  great  care  in  handling  them  not  to 
crush  or  fliatten  them,  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. In  that  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
moths  will  be  killed. 

The  processes  of  steaming  and  baking  are  not  al- 
ways safe,  because  they  may  be  overdone  and  the 
silk  greatly  injured.  I  have  seen  instances  of  it  in 
this  country.  Yet,  if  the  weather  should  prove  ob- 
stinately damp  or  rainy,  those  processes  must  be 
recurred  to ;  but  not  in  dry  sunshiny  weather, 
when  they  can  be  avoided. 

The  last  thing  to  be  spoken  of  is  the  packing 
of  the  cocoons  to  send  to  market.  They  must  be 
put  in  boxes  with  great  care,  not  pressed  too  close 
lest  they  should  be  flattened,  and  close  enough 
that  they  should  not  suflTer  in  like  manner  by 
striking  hard  upon  each  other  in  consequence  of 
the  motion  of  carriages  or  stages.  The  boxes  be- 
ing dry  and  well  conditioned  may  be  transported  by 
steamboats ;  if  transported  by  »ea,  they  should 
not  remain  longer  than  fifteen  days  on  salt  water, 
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lest  they  should  become  mouldy.  On  ri<rer  water, 
and  particularly  by  steamboats,  there  is  not  the 
same  danger.  The  boxes  in  every  case  should  be 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin  of  good  oil  cloth,  that 
they  may  in  no  case  suffer  from  dampness  or  rain. 

The  price  of  cocoons  in  this  country  cannot 
yet  be  settled,  but  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  silk 
culturist  to  sell  them  in  the  beginning  as  cheap  as 
possible,  to  encourage  the  silk  manufacturers, 
which  alone  can  procure  them  regular  purchasers, 
and  without  which  their  produce  must  lie  on  their 
hands. 

Perforated  cocoons,  from  which  the  moth  has 
escaped,  those  which  are  spotted,  and  the  imper- 
fect ones,  command  no  price,  and  are  generally 
given  away  by  the  silk  culturists.  There  are  but 
few  of  them,  because,  those  who  raise  the  silk 
worms  being  experienced  in  the  business,  pro- 
duce hardly  any  but  good  cocoons.  When  these 
are  sold,  the  bad  ones  are  thrown  into  the  bargain. 

Oakland  Whig. 


Tranfactioni  of  the   Kssex  Agricultural   Society,  for  1834. 
I  ON  DOMESTIC  MANtJPACTUUES. 

This  Committee,  Rev.  G.  B.    Perry,  Chairman 

after  mentioning  the  awards  of  premiun>s — some 

'  of  which  for  specimens  of  needlework,  were  giv- 

I  en  to  children  11,  5,  and  4  years  old,  amounting  in 

I  the  whole  to  the    sum   of  one    hundred    and    eight 

dollars — proceed  to  say  ; 

{    In  presenting  this  report  they  are  happy  to  observe 
what  indeed  must  be  known  to  all  who  have  visited 
i  the  room  where  the  articles  were  exhibited,    that 
I  their  number  was  unusually  large,  and    in    general 
I  of  a  superior  quality.     It  will  be  readi'y  perceived 
I  that  this  increase  in  number,  considering  the  lim- 
!  ited  time  allowed  the  committee  for   examination, 
must   increase    the    difficulty    of  examining    and 
comparing  them  so  as  to  judge  correctly    of  their 
relative  merits.     All  the  committee  assume   is    an 
honest  desire  to   fulfil  iinpartia  ly  the  trust   com- 
mitted to  them,  feeling  no   ways    confident    that 
exact  justice  has  in  all  instances  been  done. 

There  were  several  articles  for  which  premiums 
or  gratuities  are  awarded,  and  others  perhaps 
nearly  or  quite  as  meritorious,  not  thus  distin- 
guished, upon  which  the  committee  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  made  seme  remarks.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  specimens  of  different 
kinds  of  dressed  leather,  a  great  number  of  very 
substantial  hearthrugs,  several  pair  of  linen  hose, 
a  variety  of  beautiful  articles  manufactured  from 
the  milk-weed,  (asclepias  syriaca,)  and  some  inter- 
esting specimens  of  coloring  done  by  Mrs  Mer- 
rill of  Newbury.  But  our  time  did  not  allow  of 
such  discriminate  records  as  would  now  make  our 
remarks  of  the  best  service  to  the  Society. 

An  unusual  number  of  the  specimens   exhibit- 


ed were  the  work  of  children  from  4  to  12  years 
of  age,  many  of  them  executed  at  leisure  hours  or 
between  schools,  and  afford  a  happy  and  encour- 
aging evidence  of  the  industry  of  that  interesting 
portion  of  our  population.  Your  committee  were 
at  some  difRculty  to  determine  what  should  be 
done  in  relation  to  them,  but  concluded  finally,  as 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  Society  to  encour- 
age industry  and  the  developement  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  they  would  recommend  a  gratu- 
ity of  a  dollar  to  each  one  whose  work  gave  cred- 
itable evidence  of  a  desire  and  ability  to  do  well. 
Your  committee  think,  however,  that  should  the 
Society  comply  with  this  recommendation,  it 
ought  not  to  be  construed  into  an  intimation  that 
the  like  course  would  be  pursued  at  subsequent 
exhibitions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  observed  with  justice,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  articles  were  rather  of  or- 
namental than  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
of  the  useful — such  as  are  more  calculated  to 
please  than  to  profit.  Your  committee  are  not 
enemies  to  taste  and  ornament  ;  nor  do  they  sup- 
pose that  because  a  thing  is  good  for  nothing  but 
just  to  look  at,  that  it  is  therefore  worthless.  Our 
benevolent  and  wise  Creator  has  made,  and  does 
from  year  to  year  continue  to  make,  many  things 
of  which  we  know  no  use  except  that  they  are 
pleasant  to  the  sight  ;  and  we  feel  willing — more 
than  this,  desirous, — that  the  noblest  portion  of 
his  creatures  should  in  their  appropriate  sphere 
attempt  to  imitae  him.  But  with  the  beautiful 
he  has  given  a  still  larger  portion  of  what  in  civil 
economy  is  called  the  useful,  or  perhaps  it  may 
be  more  accurately  expressed,  he  has  rendered 
the  useful  attractive  by  finishing  it  in  a  tasteful 
and  ornamental  manner.  We  do  not  wish  any  c 
the  specimens  had  been  withheld,  nor  the  atten-f 
tion  to  things  of  taste  diminished,  but  we  wish 
with  these  an  increase  of  those  of  a  more  substan- 
tial character,  and  particularly  those  where  the 
useful  are  rendered  interesting  and  attracting  by 
an  ornamental  and,  tasteful  finish.  We  are  persua- 
ded we  express  the  feelings  of  the  Society,  and  of 
the  community  generally,  when  we  observe 
that  the  great  and  good  design  of  this  annual  exhi- 
bition will  be  more  fully  answered,  if  in  subse- 
quent years  our  young  female  friends,  and  indeed 
those  of  greater  age,  together  with  their  highly  fin- 
ished specimens  of  b^ad  and  lace  and  various  fan- 
cy work,  will  also  bring  well  wrought  specimens 
of  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  garments  of  com- 
mon wear,  and  other  necessary  and  substantial 
articles  of  domestic  life ;  things  which  meet  the 
wants  and  subserve  the  interest  of  every  day,  and 
by  which,  even  in  the  busy  forenoon,  a  family 
would  appear  attracting,  as  well  when  at  even- 
tide they  are  ready  to  see  friends  and  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  social  life. 
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BOIVC  BIANURE. 

Mr  John  R.  Watson,  of  Perth  Amboy,  New- 
Jersey,  has  communicated  to  the  N.  Y.  Farmer,  a 
series  of  experiments  which  he  has  made  with 
bone  dust  as  a  manure,  and  which  gave  the 
following  results :  1st.  That  its  good  effects 
are  equally  perceptible  on  a  light,  and  on  a  heavy 
loam  :  2d.  That  two  rows  of  corn,  planted  in 
drills  manured  with  it,  proved  better  than  2  other 
rows  manured  highly  with  hog-pen  and  yard  ma- 
nure, and  two  others  with  fish  :  3d.  That  an  acre 
of  grass  with  25  bushels  of  it  spread  broad-cast, 
proved  superior  to  any  other  manured  with  any 
other  substance  he  had  ever  used,  and  was  matur- 
ed three  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  around  it : 
4th.  25  bushels  of  it  sowed  broad-cast  on  an  acre 
of  oats,  proved  greatly  superior  to  farm  yard  ma- 
nure :  and  5thly,  he  has  found  it  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  trees. 

In  England,  bone  dust  has  been  long  and  freely 
used  among  agriculturists,  and  is  highly  approved 
as  a  manure  :  but  we  doubt  whether  in  this 
country,  where  land  is  so  plentj^  and  cheap,  it  can 
ever  be  found  an  object  of  general  use.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  it  here,  in  suflicient  "  quanti- 
ties, except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
large  cities,  must  always  operate  to  prevent  its 
introduction  into  general  use,  to  any  considerable 
extent.  In  situations,  however,  favorable  to  full 
supplies,  we  apprehend,  ehiablishments  for  the  col- 
lection of  bones,  reduction  into,  and  sale  of  the 
dust,  would  prove  highly  beneficial  and  profitable. 
Of  the  eminently  invigorating  quality  of  the  pow- 
der, there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  elements  of  which  bones 
are  composed. — Baltimore  Farmer. 

Rose  Leaf  Spice. — The  following  method  of 
preserving  rose  leaves  for  use  as  a  spice,  was  told 
us  the  other  day  by  a  friend  who  is  a  good  house- 
wife, and  withal  a  very  intelligent  and  worthy 
woman.  She  gathers  the  leaves  when  they  are 
fresh  and  in  their  prime,  and  presses  them  into  a 
jar — first  a  layer  of  leaves  and  then  a  layer  of 
sugar,  thus  alternating  the  leaves  and  sugar  until 
the  jar  is  full,  when  a  leather  is  tied  over  it  tightly. 
They  will  keep  thus  for  a  long  time.  But  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  is  the  following — Press 
your  leaves  snugly  in  a  decanter  or  bottle,  and 
when  very  nearly  full,  pour  in  a  little  spirit,  suf- 
ficient to  use  up  and  keep  the  air  from  the  leaves  ; 
then  stop  the  bottle  tight.  In  this  state,  the  leaves 
may  be  kejjt  good  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
when  wanted  some  of  them  may  be  taken  out  for 
giving  a  flavor  and  perfume  to  sauces,  puddings, 
or  anything  else.  Here  now,  good  farmer's  wives, 
is  an  inducement  for  you  to  cultivate  the  rose, 
even  if  you  have  no  particular  desire  to  cultivate 
flowers,  for  there  is  a  simple  and  practical  use  to 
be  made  of  them  in  a  domestic  line.     It   will  no 


doubt  make  yourself  and  family  more  indepen- 
dent, to  raise  your  own  spice  on  your  own  land 
and  at  your  own  doors,  than  be  trotting  off  every 
month  or  two  to  the  merchanVs  to  sivap  away  your 
butter  and  eggs,  for  alspice  and  nutmegs.  And 
besides,  the  ornament  of  the  hush,  will  raise  the 
value  of  your  premises  some  few  per  cent  in  the 
eyes  of  every  person  of  taste. — Me.  Farmer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  preparation  as  a  spice, 
we  have  often  found  it  a  grateful  preserve  as  a 
medicine  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  We  ch^rful- 
ly  join  with  our  old  friend  of  the  Maine  Farmer, 
in  recommendation  of  the  rose  —  economy  and 
benevolence  both  demand  it. — Ed.  Mec.  4*  Far. 


A  company  has  been  formed  in  this  town  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  silk  ;  a  farm  has 
been  purchased,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
mulberry  trees  have  been  already  planted.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  soil  of  this  State  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  our  farmers  would  very  much 
enhance  the  value  of  their  farms  by  planting  the 
trees.  Silk  may  be  manufactured  from  the 
trees  when  they  are  four  years  old,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  farm  that  would  not  admit  of  planting 
a  great  number  of  them  without  injury  to  other 
crops. — Concord,  J^.  H.  Patriot. 


SELF  CONTROIi. 

Washington  seldom  showed  that  he  was  much 
elated  or  excited.  He  had  very  strong  feelings 
but  generally  suppressed  them.  When  on  his 
way  to  take  command  of  the  American  army  at 
Cambridge,  the  last  of  June,  1775,  he  met  the 
news  of  Bunker  Hill  battle;  and  he  was  so  re- 
joiced to  learn,  that  the  Militia  would  fight  brave- 
ly for  the  country,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  gave 
three  cheers ;  and  said,  "  there  is  hope, — my 
countrymen  are  brave." 

In  1777,  the  third  year  of  the  war,  he  was  very 
anxious  to  have  the  States  raise  troops  for  during 
the  war,  or  at  least  for  three  years,  rather  than  for 
one.  A  Committee  of  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts waited  on  him  to  inform  him,  that  they 
had  voted  to  raise  the  men  he  wanted,  but  only 
for  one  year.  He  jumped  from  his  chair,  and  said 
"  good  God,  gentleme^i,  the  country  will  be  ruined 
by  such  measures  !"  He  then  took  his  scat,  and 
was  perfectly  calm.  But  the  men  were  raised  for 
during  the  war,  or  for  three  years. 


Dry  Rot. — An  effectual  preventive  is  said  to 
have  been  lately  discovered  in  England,  of  the 
dry  rot.  Experiments  have  been  made,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  both  scientific  and  practical  men  of 
those  concerned  in  ship-building  and  navigation, 
the  proposed  preventive  is  effectual  and  com- 
plete. 


PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  July  6,  1835. 
Reported  for  the  Daily  Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

At  Market,  660  Beef  Cattle,  14  pairs  Working  Oxen, 
74  Cows  and  Calves,  2760  Sheep  and  Larnbs,  and  450 
Swine.  About  40  Beef  Cattle  and  200  Sheep  have  been 
before  reported.  225  Beef  Cattle,  several  hundred  Sheep 
and  about  30  Cows  and  Calves  remain  unsold. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — The  quality  of  the  Cattle  at 
market  generally,  was  quite  inferior  ;  we  scarce  ever 
observed  them  more  so.  Sales  were  very  unequal  for  a 
like  quality.  We  noticed  a  few  taken  at  about  39s. 
We  quote  prime  at  34  6  a  37  6;  good  at  30  a  33;  thin 
and  ordinary  at  24s  a  28s  6d 

Working  Oxrn — A  few  buyers  only.     Sales  dull. 

Cows  and  Calves — dull,  and  prices  considerably  re- 
duced. We  noticed  a  large  number  of  sales  at  from  16 
to  $22,  and  none  higher  than  $33. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Former  prices  were  not  supported. 
Lots  including  I -5th  old,  some  of  which  were  very 
small  and  ordinary,  were  taken  at  8s,  9s,  and  9s  9d ; 
middling  quali'y  10s,  lis,  12s  6d,  and  13s  6d;  better 
qualities,  some  of  which  were  l-3d  Wethers,  14s,  15s, 
and  16s  6d. 

Swine — One  lot  of  about  100,  nearly  all  pigs,  were 
taken  at  about  6^c;  one  lot  old  barrows  at  6|  at  retail. 
Small  pigs  are  not  weighed.  Old  pigs,  6  for  sows  and 
7  for  barrows. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  there  will  be  at 
the  Brighton  Market,  from  New  York,  100  first  rate 
Beef  Cattle,  on  each  of  the  two  successive  weeks. 

FANEUIL  HALL  VEGETABLE  MARKET, 

WEDNESDAY,    JULY    8,    1835. 

Early  Peas  $1,25  per  bu..  Marrowfats  or  Sugar  Peas 
1,50  a  bu..  Early  Potatoes  50  cts.  a  peck.  Carrots  6  cts. 
a  bunch.  Beets  12i  cts  a  bunch.  Early  string  Beans  75 
Cts.  a  peck.  Early  Scollop  Squashes,  the  fir  t  in  the  Mar- 
ket and  are  for  sale  at  S.  Rand's,  Stall,  No.  84,  75 
cts.  a  dozen.  Cucumbers  6  to  8  cts.  apiece,  Cabbages 
50  to  75  cts.  a  dozen,  Turnips  8  cts  a  bunch.  Onions  6 
cts.  a  bunch.  Lettuce  3  cts.  a  bunch.  Radishes  3  cts.  a 
bunch.  Rhubarb  6  cts.  a  pound. 

Fruit. — Strawberries  25  cts.  a  box.  Currants  8  cts.  a 
quart.  Cherries  10  to  12.^  cts.  a  quart,  Blueberries  25 
cts.  a  quart.  Gooseberries  IS^cts.  a  quart. 

HORSE  RAKE. 

Just  received  at   the   Agricultural    Warehouse,  a  few  iirst 
rate  Revolving  Horse  Rak  -s. 
July  8. 

PARMER  WANTED. 

A  smart,  capable  n:an  to  take  charge  of  a  small  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boslou,  is  wanted  immediately.     Apply  to 
Julys.  2t  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

WANTED 

A  man  and  wife  (Americans)  to  take  the  charge  of  a  Farm 
of  about  500  acres  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Near  Green 
Bush.  The  man  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious branches  of  business  incident  to  such  an  establisiiment, 
and  among  other  qualifications,  that  of  the  rearing  and  man- 
hgegient  of  Stock  is  requisite.  The  wife  will  be  required  lo 
manage  an  extensive  dairy.  To  such  a  family,  thai  can  pro- 
duce the  needful  recommendations  for  capacity,  industry, 
nea(n«ss  and  sobriety,  liberal  encourag  ment  will  be  given. 
None  others  need  apply.  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 

June  25,  1835.  6t  4  Court  Street. 

PliOW^ER  POTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  pottery  in  Danvers,  a  new 
style  of  Flower  Pots.  Samples  of  the  Pots  may  be  seen  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  51,  North  Market  street. 

June  10.  3t.  MILES  OSBORN. 


GARDENER  W^ANTED. 

Wanted  an  experienced  capable  Gardener.  He  must  pro- 
duce written  testimonials  from  former  employers  of  his  capac- 
ity to  manage  a  Hot  and  Green  House  eslabli-ihment,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Gardening,  and  also. of  his  soUriety  and  Indus 
try.  Liberal  wages  will  be  paid.  Horticulturists  in  N.York 
and  Philadelphia,  are  respectfully  requested  to  recommend 
any  such  Gardener,  who  may  be  seeking  employment,  to  the 
subscriber.  JOHN  LOWELL. 

Broomldj  Vale,  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  June  23,  1835. 

VAIiUABLE  W^ORK  ON  AGRICUIiTURE. 

This  Day  published  by  Gfo.  C.  Barrett,  THE  COM- 
PLETE FARMEIl  ANl)  RURAL  ECONOMIST.    By  T. 

G.  Fessenden.     Second  cA\\.\oi\ ,  revised  and  improved  by  the 
Author,  with  considerab/  "  additions. 

The  first  ed'tion  w  as  published  last  season,  and  the  sale  was 
rapid  beyond  precedent  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  present 
improved  and  stereotyped  impression  has  still  higher  recom- 
mendations to  public  patronage,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  still 
more  useful  to  the  cominunity  of  cultivators. 

This  work  has  met  with  decided  and  universal  approbation 
from  the  most  competent  judges.  Among  the  written  and 
printed  recommendatory  notices  are  those  of  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell  and  Rev.  Henry  Colman.  The  Editors  of  the 
New  York  Farmer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  .Maine 
Farmer,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  i^-c.  have  given  favor- 
able critiques  of  the  Complete  Farmer.  We  shall  subjoin  Mr 
Lowell's  notice,  and  propose  in  some  future  number  to  publish 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  the  work  with 
their  approbation. 

"Roxbury,  April  6,  1835. 

"  Having  perused  with  attention  the  Complete  Farmer  and 
Rural  Economist,  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  in  its  first 
edition,  and  having  recently  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 
tory to  a  second  edition,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable 
compendium  and  useful  work.  Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 
e:.ce  of  Agriculture  is  so  extensive  as  to  fill  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes in  the  celebrated  French  work  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  and  a 
space  not  less  in  English  works,  will  not  expect  in  such  an  a- 
bridgement  full  details  in  an}'  one  branch  of  that  extensive  and 
varied  art.  But  I  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 
English  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 
a  compass  than  this  work  of  Mr  Fessenden. 

m6  John  Lowell." 

HEIE<ERS  POR  SALE. 

For  sale  in  Roxbury,  a  pair  of  Twin  Heifers,  3  3'ears  old 
next  August.  They  look  precisely  alike,  and  are  of  a  fine  size. 
Inquire  of  Col.  Wyman,  or  Mr  Fisher,  at  his  Hotel  in  Roxbury. 

The  mother  of  the  above  mentioned  Heifers  was  a  twin,  and 
during  twelve  years  from  May  15,  182"2,  to  May,  18.33,  had 
and  raised  seventeen  calves. 

June  10.  CATHARINE  BLANEY,  Roxbury. 

PliEASANT  AND  VALUABIiE  RESIDENCE  POR 
SAIiE. 

Situated  in  Dorchester  on  the  Brushhill  turnpike,  two  miles 
from  Roxbury  street,  containing  16  acres  of  excellent  land 
with  a  mansion  house,  farm  house,  two  barns  and  outhouses 
thereon,  having  a  garden  of  one  acre  containing  valuable  fruits 
&c.  The  situation  is  unrivalled,  commanding  a  most  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  country  back. 

The  houses  are  in  complete  repair  and  the  whole  farm  under 
a  good  state  of  cultivation,  with  a  good  orchard  of  excellent 
fruit.  For  terms  and  particulars  inquire  of  Messrs  LOT 
WHEELRTGHT  Sf  SON,  46  Central  Wharf,  GEORGE 
C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or  JOSIAH  WILSON  on  the 
premises. 

FARM  POR  SALE  OR  EXCH.1NGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo 
rough,  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  thereon, for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  properly  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  pariiculars  inquire  of  G.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  Cm. 
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SILK    MANUAL,    AND 


THRESHING  MACHIHTB. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  offers  to  the  public  a  new 
Theeshing  Machine  which  he  has  recently  invented,  and 
which  for  utility,  cheapness  and  simplicity  he  can  recommend 
to  their  use. 

The  machine,  put  in  operation  by  a  horse  and  tended  by  two 
men,  is  capable  of  threshing  grain  of  all  kinds,  whether  reaped 
or  mowed,  and  at  the  same  time  separates  it  from  the  straw, 
doing  the  work  of  twelve  men  by  the  ordinary  process  per 
day,  without  any  waste  of  the  grain. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  is  con- 
nected with  it,  and  it  is  altogether  as  portable  as  a  horse 
wagon. 

Its  simplicity  is  such  that  it  can  be  built  or  repaired  by  most 
farmers  at  a  small  expense. 

The  superiority  of  the  machine  over  any  other  of  the  kind 
now  in  use,  consists  mainly  in  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it 
separates  the  grain  from  the  head  of  the  sheaf — every  grain 
bemg  effectually  separated — which  in  itself  is  equal  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  whole  quantity  threshed.  The  head  passes 
through  unbroken,  but  the  grain  is  effectually  cleared.  As  to 
its  capability  of  execution,  it  will  thresh  out  as  much  grain  as 
the  most  active  man  can  handle,  and  then  the  cradle  into  which 
it  passes  is  frequently  not  more  than  half  filled. 

The  subscriber  has.  secured  Letters  Patent  for  the  above  in- 
rention.  The  machine  will  soon  be  ready  for  exhibition  in 
this  city,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given,  aud  rights  for 
tStates,  counties  and  towns  then  be  disposed  of. 

June  21.  WILLIAM  LAIGHTON. 

MORVS  MUnTICAVLiIS. 

Trees  of  the  above  new  variety  of  the  Mulberry  for  sale  by 
the  subscriber  at  §40  per  hundred,  %5  per  dozen,  and  50  cts 
each,  being  about  six  feet  high.    Orders  solicited. 

Feb.  18.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

HOLIilS'  CELEBRATED  HORSE  liXNIMENT, 

For  Sprains,  Bruises,  Wind- Galls,  Old  Strains,  Stiff' 
joints,  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  for  Horses  that   are 

straiiied  in  the  back  sinews,  v^rung  in  the  withers,  S^c.  ;  also 

for  Glandular  swellings  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  preparation  have  been 
carefully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  soma 
of  the  most  successful  remedies  united,  correctly  proportioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  afford  relief  in  all  the  above  mentioned 
complaints;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  this 
article  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly !he  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  use. 

N.  B.  Persons  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp, 
Numbness,  Stiffness,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  this 
1/miment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  MOLLIS,  Druggist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

[0=  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  label  is 
signed. 

Price  for  large  Bottles  one  dollar,  small  do.  75  cents.        o29 

WAKTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  business  in  al' 
its  branches,  and  who  can  procure  good  recommendations  from 
his  last  employers.  Enquire  at  G.  C.  Barrett's  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  Boston.  m6. 

SIIiK  COCOONS  WANTED. 

The  subscriber,  encouraged  by  the  late  act  of  the  Legisln- 
ture  to  reel  and  throw  American  Silk,  wishes  to  purchase  al 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  Boston,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  will 
pay  S3  per  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  for  poorer 
ones.  [m6]  G.   C.  BARRETT. 

~  SIXiVER  FIRS,  dec. 

William  Mann  of  Bangor,  Me.  will  execute  at  short  no- 
tice orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  ^c.  well  packed  and 
in  good  order.  april  8. 

COAIPIiETE  SET  OF  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  ai.d  well  bound, 
and  perfect.    Price  ^3  25  per  volume,  cvuA.  Feb.  18. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLT. 


Apples, 

barrel 

3  60 

6  00 

Beans,  white,  ..... 

bushel 

1  62 

200 

Beef,  mess,  (new) 

barrel 

13  00 

13  50 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

" 

11  50 

1100 

prime,         .... 

" 

9  00 

960 

Beeswax,  (American)     . 

pound 

20 

24 

Butter  inspected.  No.  1,    . 

« 

16 

20 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

9 

Feathers,  northern,  geese,     . 

" 

40 

4d 

southern,  geese, 

" 

35 

39 

Flax,  American,      .... 

« 

9 

10 

Flaxseed,                    .        i 

bushel 

1  33 

137 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     caah     . 

barrel 

700 

7  12 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

« 

700 

7  12 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

« 

6  87 

700 

Alexandria, 

ti 

6  75 

6f.7 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

104 

106 

southern  yellow 

" 

1  00 

white. 

" 

98 

1  00 

Rye,  northern,           none. 

(( 

Barley,         .... 

« 

Oats,  northern, .     (prime) 

ti 

68 

70 

Hat,  best  English,     .... 

ton 

19  50 

2100 

eastern  screwed,  . 

II 

15  00 

16  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

II 

16  00 

18  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

37 

4£ 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

(( 

11 

12 

southern,  1st  sort, 

" 

9 

10 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

II 

19 

20 

do.        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

12 

U 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper, . 

(< 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole.  . 

II 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        ...        .    , 

cask 

95 

100 

PoRK,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  50 

2100 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

" 

16  00 

16  50 

bone,  middlings. 

II 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,      .        . 

bushel 

2  25 

2  37 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

87 

Red  Clover,  northern, 

pound 

8 

9 

White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

" 

25 

03 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

200 

300 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

7  50 

800 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

« 

65 

65 

do.        2-4ths            do. 

" 

50 

65 

do.        1-2                do. 

11 

37 

42 

do.        1-4  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed, 

It 

38 

60 

J.       f  Pulled  superfine. 

11 

60 

65 

5-c     1st  Lambs,    . 

II 

45 

50 

■S^iM     do. 

II 

33 

38 

1  S.    3d      do. 

It 

25 

SO 

^       fist  Spinning,   '. 

II 

85 

40 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISIONMARKET 


RETAIL   PRICES. 


Hams,  northern, 
southern, 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

II 
II 
II 

12 

6 
10 
14 
16 

dozen 

15 

bushel 

50 

barrel 

350 

13 

,  5 
17 
14 
16 
18 
56 
400 
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FACTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  REIiATIVE  TO 
THE  CUIiTURE  OF  SILK. 

SILK    MANUFACTURERS. 

The  first  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  are 
within  the  farmer's  immediate  department,  viz.  to 
sow  the  mulberry  seed,  and  rear  the  young  trees  ; 
and  after  two  years  of  attendance,  the  raising  of 
silk  may  commence  in  good  earnest,  and  will  be- 
come a  pleasant  and  healthy  business  for  children 
and  young  women.  This  rich  crop  will  require 
but  two  months'  care  to  secure  it,  and  when  the 
business  shall  flourish  on  a  large  scale,  which  we 
hope  Avill  ere  long  take  place,  the  raising  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  feeding  the  silk  worms,  and  the 
manufacturing  of  the  cocoons  will  be  considered 
as  much  a  part  of  good  husbandrj'^.  as  the  rearing 
of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  Silk  worms  will  be- 
come a  part  of  a  farmer's  stock,  and  cocoons  his 
produce  as  commonly  sent  to  market  as  butter, 
cheese,  &c.  The  windin  '  and  reeling  of  cocoons 
may  or  may  not  be  performed  in  the  family  and 
by  the  fireside,  as  the  cultivator's  help  or  circum- 
stances may  admit ;  but  the  cocoons  will  be  as 
much  cash  articles  as  beef,  corn  or  cotton. 

Great  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  younger 
members  of  farmer's  families  from  silk  culture. 
Farmers'  daughters  in  limited  circumstances,   but 


of  respectable  standing  and  connexions  may  find 
a  profitable  and  pleasant  employment  at  home,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  by  penury  to  seek  an 
asylum  from  want  in  cotton  factories,  or  the 
kitchens  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbors.  Poor 
people  may  find  profitable  employment,  rich 
people  innocent  and  pleasant  amusement  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  same  occupation.  Some 
of  the  processes  necessary  for  converting  mul- 
berry leaves  into  the  multifarious  manufactures  in 
which  silk  forms  the  whole  or  an  important  part, 
may  be  performed  by  a  child  or  an  idiot.  Other 
manipulations  connected  with  the  same  business  re- 
quire consummate  skill,  and  long  pi-actice  to  insure 
their  proper  performance.  Ignorance  of  an  art 
can  be  no  apology  for  idleness  when  knowledge  is 
not  necessary  for  its  prosecution ;  and  every 
human  being  of  every  grade  of  intellect,  or 
strength,  mental  or  corporeal  power,  if  not  an  in- 
fant, insane  or  bed  ridden,  may  find  something 
connected  with  silk  culture  adapted  to  his  or  her 
faculties,  and  calculated  to  furnish  useful  employ- 
ment. 

The  mechanical  part  of  reeling  silk  in  France 
and  Italy  is  performed  entirely  by  women.  There 
are  in  those  countries  what  are  called  great  and 
small  filatures.  The  former  are  large  establish- 
ments, in  which  from  50  to  500  reels  are  at  work  ; 
the  women  employed  there  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  director,  who  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  mechanical  as  well  as 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  business.  These  di- 
rectors are  brought  up  to  the  profession.  The 
women  employed  in  these  large  filatures  are  well 
paid,  and  generally  remain  there  till  the  end  of 
their  days.  The  small,  or  as  we  should  call  them 
domestic  filatures,  are  carried  on  in  families  by 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  who  work  from 
one  to  five  reels,  with  cocoons  of  their  own    rais- 
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ing,  or  those  they  purchase  of  their  neighbors,  by 
which  they  make  a  handsome  income  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Those  women  in  general  have  pre- 
served the  art  in  the  famiUes  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  silk  from  domestic  reels  is  not 
as  perfect  as  that  which  comes  from  the  large  fila- 
tures. It  sells,  however,  and  the  manufacturers 
know  how  to  employ  it. — It  must  be  added,  that 
the  French  and  Italian  female  i-eelers  perform 
their  work  mechanically,  and  are,  in  other  re- 
spects grossly  ignorant :  few  ofthfim,  if  any,  know- 
ing even  how  to  read  and  write.  Our  American 
women  will  prove  themselves  far  superior  in 
every  i-espect,  and  their  domestic  filatures  will 
produce  perfect  silk,  because  they  will  not  have 
received  instruction  through  their  great-grand- 
mothers, before  the  art  was  improved  as  it  is 
now. 

In  this  country  there  should  be  both  great  and 
small  or  domestic  filatures ;  the  former  will  be 
the  depositories  of  all  the  improvements  in  the 
art ;  the  latter  will  contribute  to  the  use  of  fam- 
ilies, and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  an  ex- 
cess of  the  article  in  the  market.  There  must  be 
filatures  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions,  accoi-ding  to 
the  means  of  those  who  undertake  them.  Full  and 
free  competition  can  alone  ensia-e  success. 

SUPERIORITY    OF    AMERICAN     SILK. 

M.  D'Homergue  has  been  the  first  to  discover 
the  great  superiority  of  American  silk  over  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  ascertained  the  fact,  that, 
while  in  France  it  requires  twelve  pounds  of  co- 
coons to  produce  one  pound  of  raw  silk,  eight 
pounds  will  in  this  country,  be  amply  sufficient  to 
produce  the  same  quantity.  Experiments  made 
long  since  in  Georgia,  it  is  true  had  given  the 
same  result,  but  they  were  insulated  and  had  ex- 
cited no  particular  attention.  In  the  Manual,  pub- 
lished in  1828,  under  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
author  (pages  105,  106)  has  inserted  those  exper- 
iments in  detail,  as  extracted  from  the  manuscript 
of  the  late  Col.  Habersham,  and  has  subjoined 
similar  ones  made  in  France  and  Italy,  with  their 
results,  extracted  from  various  foreign  writers,  and 
those  results,  in  general  correspond  with  the  state- 
ment of  M.  D'Homergue  ;  but  neither  the  author 
nor  any  body  else,  appears  to  have  perceived  the 


great  advantages  of  American  silk  over  all  others 
although  the  facts  were  before  their  eyes.  The 
reason  is,  that  it  required  a  practical  man  to  make 
the  important  discovery ;  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  foreign  silks,  and  enabled 
by  his  own  experience,  to  take  a  clear  compara- 
tive view  of  them  with  our  own,  and  decide  on 
both.  * 

The  following  "  General  Directions  to  Ameri- 
can Planters  and  Farmers  for  the  Raising  of  silk 
worms  by  J.  D'Homergue"  are  copied  from  the 
work  above  quoted. 

r.    OF    THE    EGGS    OF     SILK    WORMS. 

The  eggs  of  silk  worms  exactly  resemble  in 
their  appearance  and  color  the  seeds  of  the  pop- 
py. Hence  those  seeds  are  sometimes  sold  in 
Euro})e  by  dishonest  men  as  silk  worm's  eggs,  or 
mixecl  with  them.  But  it  is  easy  to  detect  the 
fraud,  and  at  the  same  time  to  separate  the  good 
or  live  eggs  from  the  bad  ones.  The  eggs  must  be 
washed  in  pure  water  ;  all  that  are  good  will  go  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  bad  ones  will  swim.  This 
separation  ought  to  be  made  by  any  one  who  pur- 
chases worms'  eggs.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  free  them  by  washing  from  a  kind 
of  gum  which  adheres  to  them.  Those  who  pur- 
chase or  receive  from  others  the  eggs  of  silk  worms 
will  do  well  to  observe  this  direction,  although  the 
eggs  may  have  been  washed  by  those  who  raised 
them,  as  many  of  them  may  have  perished  by 
dampness,  excessive  heat  or  want  of  care. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  washed,  they  must  be 
dried  by  exposure  to  cool  and  dry  air.  As  the 
eggs  are  produced  in  the  month  of  July,  which  is  a 
hot  month,  they  must  be  kept  in  some  cool  place 
until  the  proper  season  for  hatching  them,  which  is 
in  May.  No  degree  of  cold  can  hurt  them,  provid- 
ed they  do  not  freeze.  If  they  are  purchased  and 
received  in  the  hot  season,  they  must  be  dried  in 
the  sun  after  being  washed,  but  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  or  evening,  when  the  air  is  [)erfectly  diy, 
and  the  dew  is  not  falling.  The  manner  of  pre- 
serving them  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

II.    OF    HATCHING    THE    EGGS. 

Tlie  general  rule  in  Europe  is  to  put  the  worms' 

*  Report  of  the   Committee  on  Agriculture  to    the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
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eggs  to  hatch  as  soon  as  the  mulberry  trees  begin 
to  bud.  The  tree  here  spoken  of  is  the  Italian 
ivhite  mulberry,*  (the  proper  food  of  silk  worms) 
which  should  be  every  where  extensively  planted. 
It  buds  generally  about  the  11th  of  May.  Ten 
days  afterwards,  say  about  the  20th,  they  put  forth 
rheir  leaves.  These  ten  days  in  France  are  em- 
ployed in  hatching  the  eggs,  by  exposing  them  to 
a  heat  which  is  graduated  by  means  of  stoves  and 
thermometers.  But  in  this  country  nature  has 
done  everything,  and  I  can  see  as  yet  no  need  of 
recurring  to  art.  The  worms'  eggs  may  then 
here  be  put  to  hatch  when  the  leaves  begin,  or  are 
ready  to  appear.  I  think  in  this  country  this  hap- 
pens about  the  21st  of  May,  when  the  sun  passes 
from  Taurus  to  Gemini.  If,  however,  by  some 
change  in  the  temperature,  the  mulberry  trees 
should  put  forth  their  leaves  later  than  usual,  the 
time  of  hatching  should  be  delayed  proportional- 
ly. But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  but  seldom 
happens  in  this  country. 

The  manner  of  putting  the  eggs  to  hatch  is  as 
follows.  They  should  be  put  in  a  pasteboard  or 
wooden  box,  not  covered  at  the  top,  and  the  sides 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  high,  so  that  the 
worms,  when  hatched,  may  easily  crawl  out  as 
will  be  presently  mentioned.  The  size  of  the  box 
should  be  suited  to  the  quantity  of  eggs  to  be 
hatched,  so  that  they  be  not  on  the  top  of  one 
another.  The  box  should  then  be  covered  with 
paper,  perforated  with  holes  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pin's  head,  so  that  the  worms  when  hatched 
may  easily  pass  through  them.  I  have  found  that 
the  worms  in  this  country,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  are  generally  hatched  in  three  days  after 
being  put  into  the  box.  When  they  are 
near  coming  out,  young  mulberry  leaves  should 
be  put  OH  the  top  of  the  box,  leaving  spaces. 
The  worms,  as  soon  as 'hatched  will  smell  these 
leaves,  crawl  up  to  them  through  the  holes  in  the 
paper  cover,  and  begin  feeding.  Then  the  leaves 
covered  with  worms,  are  gently  taken  up,  and  laid 
on  a  table  or  hurdle  that  has  been  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them. 

The  eggs  should  be  put  to    hatch  in    a   warm 

*  At  the  time  when  this  was  pubhsbed  the  Chinese 
Mulberry  had  not  been  introduced  into  this  country. — 
Editor. 


place.  The  heat  should  be  at  least  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  When  I  arrived  in  this  city  [Wash- 
ington] on  the  18th  of  May  the  thermometer  was 
82^  degrees  within  doors.  It,  is  therefore,  probable 
that  about  the  same  period  it  does  not  often  faU 
below  80  degrees,  particularly  in  the  south.  The 
European  writers  have  taken  great  pains  to  grad- 
uate the  heat  during  the  ten  days  which  are  em- 
ployed in  those  countries  for  hatching"  worms' 
eggs.  AH  these  pi-ecautions  do  not  appear  neces- 
sary in  this  country. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


Management  of  Pigs. — The  following  experiment 
was  made  by  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk.  Six  pigs  of  the 
Norfolk  breed,  and  of  nearly  equal  weight  were  put  to 
keeping  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  the  same  as  to 
food  and  litter  for  about  seven  weeks.  Three  of  them 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  to  cleanliness  ;  the 
other  three  were  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  a  man  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  with  a  currycomb  and  brush. 
The  last  consumed  in  seven  weeks  fewer  peas  by  jive 
lushels,  than  the  other  three  :  yet  they  weighed  more 
when  killed  by  two  stone  and  four  pounds  (thirtysix 
pounds)  upon  an  average,  or  six  stone  twelve  pounds 
upon  the  whole. —  The  Bee,  Pictou,  JV.  Scotia. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  IKSECTS. 

Mr  Fessenden — Some  three  or  four  years  since,  I 
was  induced  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  effect  of  ani- 
mal oil  applied  to  the  destruction  of  worms  on  trees, 
knowing  the  fact  that  oils  are  fatal  to  those  insects, 
when  applied  directly,  but  the  difficulty  of  giving  to  each 
a  portion  in  due  season  was  to  be  surmounted.  I  ac- 
cordingly tried  the  vapor  by  heating  about  a  quart  in  an 
iron  vessel,  holding  the  vessel  under  the  tree  that  the 
fumes  might  arise  into  every  part.  This  had  the  effect, 
but  the  oil  soon  ceased  to  evaporate  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  heat,  I  then  heated  it  again  and  in  this  state 
inflamed  it.  While  it  was  still  burning,  by  moving 
round  under  each  tree,  staying  five  or  six  minutes  at  each, 
every  worm  was  destroyed.  I  communicated  this  to 
several  gentlemen,  who  were  induced  to  try  it,  and  they 
were  much  gratified  with  the  result.  Since  my  first,  or 
rather  second  attempt  it  has  been  tried  in  the  same  way 
in  Salem,  New  Bedford,  and  other  places  with  perfect 
success.  If  you  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your  paper 
you  are  at  liberty  to  place  it  there. 


Taunton,  August  3, 1835. 


Joseph  Dixon. 


White  Mulberries  of  a  large  size  set  out  in  tiie  fall 
are  more  likely  to  take  well  and  thrive  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer than  if  set  out  in  the  spring,  but  on  no  account 
should  the  Morus  Multicaulis  be  set  out  in  the  fall. 
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The  Silk  Cocoonery  of  Mr  Samuel  Whitmarsh 
of  this  town  is  now  in  full  operation.  It  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  two  stories  in  height. 
It  is  filled  with  ranges  of  sliding  draws  of  twine 
lattice  work,  upon  which  the  worms  feed,  and 
these  are  intersected  by  alleys,  so  that  the  build- 
ing has  fresh  air  and  light.  It  is  capable  of  feed- 
ing four  or  five  millions  of  worms.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  has  but  about  eight  hundred  thous- 
and. He  has  them  in  all  the  various  stages,  from 
just   out  of  the  egg,  to  the  winding  the  cocoons. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  see  the  almost  invisible 
little  worms  just  from  an  egg,  less  than  half  the 
size  of  a  pin  head.  To  notice  their  expansion 
each  successive  day,  more  than  doubling  them- 
selves in  size  and  increasing  in  a  few  weeks  from 
the  mej-e  mite  to  the  dimensions  of  a  three  inch 
corpulent  caterpillar.  Then  to  notice  their  habits 
and  instinct  and  way  of  taking  their  food,  eating 
in  a  continued  half  circle  upon  the  leaf  until  it  is 
all  devoured.  Again  the  preparation  of  winding 
itself  up  in  the  cocoon,  attaching  its  two  extrem- 
ities to  some  object  and  then  throwing  out  its 
threads  in  every  direction  until  it  secludes  itself 
within  its  bosom. 

Mr  Whitmarsh  does  not  feed  his  worms  at  pres- 
ent upon  the  Chinese  mulberry.  The  plant  is  yet 
rare  and  the  growers  are  anxious  to  multiply  them 
by  laying  down  all  the  shoots.  From  the  great 
number  under  cultivation  by  various  gentlemen 
in  this  town  »nd  the  care  taken  to  increase  them, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  supply  will  be  ade- 
quate to  all  demands  next  spring.  Mr  Whit- 
marsh has  some  trees  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
which  withstood  the  severity  of  last  winter  im- 
harmed.  On  some  of  these  trees,  the  berry  is 
now  found  and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  seed,  so  that  the  precise  character  of  the 
plant  propagated  from  them  may  be  accurately 
known. — Lancaster  Journal. 


(From  the  Essex  Register.] 


CUIiTURE  OP  SILK. 

Messrs  Editors — I  rejoice  to  observe  that 
tlie  interest  taken  in  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  Silk,  continues  to  increase  with  unabated  ar- 
dor. The  recent  improvements  our  countrymen 
have  introduced  in  the  machinery  for  its  manufac- 
ture, promise  to  produce  almost  as  much  of  a  rev- 
olution in  the  art,  as  did  the  noble  invention  of 
the  Cotton  Gin  in  the  production  of  the  great 
staple  of  the  South.  It  appears  to  be  admittted 
now,  by  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United 
States  arc  as  genial  to  the  growth  and  culture  of 
the  Silk  Worm,  as  any  county  in  England.  I 
might  here  introduce  the  fact,  that  a  gentleman 
from  England,  formerly  engaged  in  the  cultivation 


of  Hops  in  that  country,  recently  declared,  that 
from  his  own  experience  he  had  found  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Massachusetts  better  calcidated  for 
the  production  of  that  important  article  than  his 
native  country.  Thus  we  see,  Messrs  Editors, 
that  the  natural  resources  of  our  own  New  Eng- 
land are  every  day  being  fully  developed,  and  un- 
der such  circumstances  too,  as  leave  a  conviction 
that  the  knowledge  of  her  capabilities  is  yet  but  in 
embryo. 

Many  of  our  citizens,  who  have  given  but 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  culture  of  silk 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  more  attention  was 
paid  to  this  subject  before  the  Revolutionary  war, 
in  this  quarter,  than  has  been  since.  In  this  town 
in  1764,  more  than  60  years  ago,  silk  was  grown 
and  reeled  for  a  profit  ;  and  the  foundation 
of  the  trees  which  afforded  the  leaves  that 
nourished  the  "  insect  artizan" — the  white  mul- 
berry— are  now  standing  and  thia  very  year 
yielded  healthy  scions.  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
about  this,  as  I  have  it  from  an  aged  lady  now 
living  who  gathered  the  leaves  with  her  own 
hands.  Since  that  period  the  silk  worm  has  been 
now  and  then  raised  among  us  for  mere  novelty, 
in  private  families  ;  and  vvithin  the  last  few  years 
several  small  quantities  have  been  thrown. 

In  looking  around  for  a  favorable  place  for  lo- 
cating an  establishment  for  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  Silk,  I  was  recently  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  small  farm  of  80  acres  near  the  Col- 
lege Plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  bounds  of  Mar- 
blehead,  Salem  and  Lynn,  and  commonly  known 
by  the  Leggs  Hill  Farm.  It  has  a  good  soil,  on 
every  variety  of  hill  and  dale  ;  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water,  a  beautiful  fish  pond  ;  and  is 
even  reached  by  the  tide-water  of  Forest  River. 
I  understand  this  whole  establishment  includ- 
ing a  gooddwelling-house,  barn  and  orchard,  with 
•  all  the  improvements  can  be  bought  for  about 
$50  an  acre.  I  have  no  other  interest  in  this 
concern  than  that  which  is  common  to  the  publkc  ; 
and  although  there  are  many  places  in  our  vicin- 
ity of  great  attraction  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
business,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that,  taken  togeth- 
er, this  has  no  superior.  And  then  too  there  is 
something  pleasing  its  location,  standing  as  it  does 
on  the  soil  of  what  may  be  called  three  of  the 
shire  towns  of  old  Essex,  and  so  well  calculated, 
as  such  an  establishment  would  be,  to  continue 
and  strengthen  the  already  strong  bonds  which 
bind  these  towns  in  mutual  frieneship  and  frater- 
nal regard. 

Upon  the  whole,  Messrs  Editors,  as  there  have 
been  strong  suggestions  of  getting  up  a  Mulberry 
Plantation  and  Silk  establishment,  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad  to  see  the  example  of  some  of  our 
sister  counties  followed,  and  a  good  and  efficient 
company  established— and  that,  too,  whether  its 
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works  should  be  located  on  this  charming  spot,  or 
any  other  which  their  wisdom  mi^ht  select. 

'    Marblehead. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SILK. 

It  is  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  an 
American  vessel  was  seized  at  Liverpool  for  hav- 
ing on  board  eight  bales  of  cotton,  it  not  being 
believed  that  the  article  could  be  produced  in 
this  country.  At  present  about  600,000  bales  are 
carried  to  the  same  port.  To  the  culture  of  this 
article  the  country  owes  a  great  part  of  its  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Where  fifty  years  ago  eight  bales  of 
of  cotton  were  produced,  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  are  now  produced.  If  fifty  years  ago 
a  man  had  ventured  to  predict  that  the  article  of 
cotton  would  become  the  grand  staple  of  the 
country  and  add  millions  upon  millions  to  its 
Avealth,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a 
madman.  It  has  lately  been  predicted  that'  be- 
fore many  years  are  passed,  the  production  of 
silk  in  this  country  will  equal  the  production  of 
cotton,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  jus- 
tice of  the  calculation. 

The  cultivation  of  this  article  has  been  com- 
menced by  the  enterprising  men  of  the  east. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  New  England  are 
admirably  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  Those  who 
have  thus  far  engaged  in  it,  have  reaped  good 
profits,  and  have  every  reason  to  persevere.  It 
has  been  commenced  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  thrift  and  industry  have  never  failed  to 
succeed.  It  has  been  commenced  under  far 
more  favorable  circumstances  than  those  which 
attended  the  first  cultivation  of  cotton.  It  re- 
quires but  little  labor  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  labor  required  may  be  performed  by  fe- 
males and  children.  The  experiment  has  thus 
far  proved  successful  and  it  has  been  attended 
with  a  trifling  degree  of  expense. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  the  attention  of  our 
Long  Island  farmers?  From  all  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  learn,  the  soil  of  the  island  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry. There  are  certain  parts  of  the  island 
where  mulberry  trees  have  existed  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  and  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth  has  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
tree.  The  subject  is  one  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. We  know  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
island,  silk  has  been  cultivated — more  indeed  for 
the  sake  of  amusement  and  curiosity  than  of 
profit,  but  with  complete  success. — JVeto  York 
Times. 


lowed  with  discouragement  and  loss,  if  not  total 
abandonment  of  the  object.  Hence  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  be  cautious  about  following  the  directions 
given  in  loose  newspaper  paragraphs  some  of 
which  are  hastily  written  by  editors  unacquainted 
with  the  business,  and  others  copied  or  rather 
garbled  from  the  writings  of  practical  culturists. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  will  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  uncertainty  of  this  kind  of  information. 
Some  time  since  Judge  Spencer  of  Albany,  pub- 
lished a  valuable  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  in  which  he  stated  that  an  ounce  of 
setid  produces  about  5000  plants.  The  editor  of 
a  New  Bedford  paper  in  remarking  upon  it,  has 
made  the  judge  to  say  50,000,  which  is  probably 
multiplying  in  a  ratio  which  the  judge  would  be 
unwilling  to  adopt.  Should  the  next  copyist  add 
another  cyher,  the  product  would  be  truly  aston- 
ishing. 

While  on  this  subject  we  will  say  that  from 
actual  computation  we  have  found  an  ounce  of 
mulberry  seed  to  contain  18000  kernels — what 
part  will  vegetate  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
seed  and  the  manner  of  sowing  it. — SUk  Culturist. 


Soak  your  seed — The  suggestion  of  a  prac- 
tical gentleman  in  corroboration  of  our  own  expe- 
rience on  the  subject,  has  satisfied  as  that  mul- 
berry seed  ought  never  to  be  sown  until  it  has 
been  soaked  in  water  blood  warm  for  at  least 
thirtysix  hours.  It  will  vegetate  quicker,  grow 
more  vigorously  and  ensure  a  much  greater 
number  of  plants. — lb. 


fFrom  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FALL  PLOUGHING. 

Last  Autumn  I  had  three  lots  of  banked  meadow 
land,  about  Jive  acres  in  each,  lying  side  by  side,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  six  feet  ditch,  and  to  all  appearance  no 
difference  in  any  respect,  that  I  intended  to  have  plough- 
ed in  the  fall  and  planted  with  Indian  corn  in  the  spring. 
It  so  happened  that  only  one  of  the  lots  was  ploughed 
last  fall,  the  remaining  two  lots  this  spring.  Where  the 
ground  was  ploughed  last  fall  there  is  now  growing  a 
very  vigorous  and  healthy  crop  of  corn.  The  other  two 
lots  have  been  twice  planted,  and  here  and  there  are 
growing  a  hill  of  corn,  yellow  and  sickly  in  its  appear- 
ance, but  almost  destroyed  by  the  cut  worm.         A.  D. 


Look  to  the  sources  of  information. The 

success  of  the  silk  enterprise  in  this  country  de- 
pends mainly  upon  correct  information  in  the 
outset.     A  ^^TOBg  start  is  almost  sure  to  be  fbl- 


During  the  late  hurricane  in  Canton,  111.  the  wrecks 
of  houses,  furniture,  fences,  «Src.  were  hurled  about  in 
the  air.  In  one  instance,  a  fence  rail  was  driven 
through  an  ox !  Torrents  of  rain  fell,  which  soon 
turned  to  hail.  Some  of  the  hail  stones  are  said  to 
have  been  as  large  as  a  goose  egg  !  ! !  The  Sangamon 
river  overflowed  in  some  places,  to  a  width  of  four 
mileB. — St.  LoinsHerald. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. NO.  3. 

G ,  N.  H.  June  17,  1835. 

In  my  ride  today,  I  have  met  with  many  illus- 
trations of  the  remarks  in  my  last. — But  there  are 
many  good  and  honorable  exceptions,  and  I  have 
seen  in  my  way  here  many  fine  farms,  and  Avhere 
they  are  well  cultivated,  they  seem  to  yield  to  their 
owners  rich  and  profitable  harvests. 

To  the  lover  of  nature's  beauties,  this  region 
affords  a  rich  and  beautiful  field.  I  am  now 
among  the  hills  around  Lake  Winnipiseogee. — 
To  the  north  lies  the  Lake,  thickly  studded  with 
islands,  which,  I  am  told,  are  as  many  as  the  days 
of  the  year. — The  little  Belkaap  laden  with  pas- 
sengers on  their  way  to  the  White  Hills,  and  the 
sturdy  farmer,  who  wonders  why  people  come  so 
far  to  see  what  to  him,  fi-om  long  familiarity,  is  so 
uninteresting,  that  he  scarce  ever  looks  at  them 
except  when  the  storm-cloud  rolls  lazily  ovex  its 
giant  head,  or  the  deep  toned  thunder  warns  him 
of  the  coming  storm.  To  the  east,  west  and 
south,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  "hills  peep  o'er 
hills,"  till  you  half  wonder  where  the  husband- 
man finds  a  place  for  his  crop,  or  his  cattle  a  foot- 
hold on  their  sloping  sides.  To  me  this  opens  a 
wide  field  for  thought  and  new  scenes  and  ever- 
changing  objects  force  themselves  so  constantly 
on  the  mind,  that  I  can  scarce  find  time  for  sleep. 
— The  i)eople  stare  when  I  tell  tliem  I  rose  at 
.midnight  to  see  the  cold  moonbeams  sleeping  on 
the  mountains,  and  perhaps  tliink  I  have  been 
reading  Scott  or  Cooper,  or  some  of  our  moon- 
loving  novelists.  Having  never  been  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  my  native  state,  to  me  all  these 
scenes  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  In  addition 
to  the  splendor  of  mountain  scenery  and  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  every  one  seems  desirous  of  pleasing. 
1  am  struck  with  the  general  knowledge,  evinced 
by  the  children  even,  when  we  might  imagine 
from  the  distance  of  their  school-houses,  they  had 
scarce  ever  seen  the  inside  of  one.  We  often 
come  to  a  school-house  which  looks,  as  one  may 
say,  as  if  it  "  happened"  there — dropped  into  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  with  the  trees  growing  up  to  the 
very  door,  and  no  house  nearer  than  half  a  mile 
or  more.  Out  of  it,  if  it  be  "  intermission,"  will 
rush  a  score  of  flax  headed  boys  and  girls,  the  hat 
flies  off  as  if  by  steam,  the  knees  bend  as  if  by 
wire  work,  and  then  ensues  the  scramble  for  the 
handful  of  coppens  the  liberal  traveller  throws 
among  them.  And  if  we  call  at  the  door  we 
may  see  the  "school-ma'am,"  as  the  children 
call  her,  whose  bright  eye,  round,  healthy  cheek, 
and  cheerful  look  may  well  put  to  blush  the  pale, 
faded  cheek  of  our  city  belles.  I  wish  I  could 
dwell  on  this  subject — but  I  must  stop.  It  is  one 
of  deep  and  proud  interest  lo  a  New  Englander 
— they  are  the  castles,  the  safeguards  of  our  land, 
— the  watch   towers   of  our  religion — the   never 


elumbering  promoters  of  the  virtues  which  give  us 
the  name  we  so  cheerfully  acknowledge,  we  so 
justly  claim — "the  land  of  s/eac/j/  habits;"  long 
may  it  be  the  worst  sneer  our  enemies  can  cast 
upon  us.     But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

I  stopped  today  at  a  handsome,  neat  farm- 
house to  rest  my  horse.  On  entering  the  "  best 
room,"  I  saw  on  the  table  "  the  New  England 
Farmer"  for  June  5. —  took  it  up,  and  looked  to 
see  what  new  ideas  you  had  been  coining  ;  what 
new  "  notions"  thou  hadst  discovered — who  had 
raised  the  largest  calf,  or  any  or  all  the  news,  ag- 
ricultural or  horticultural,  thou  hadst  gathered 
since  last  we  met  in  print,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
thy  very  self,  in  all  thy  editorial  dignity,  swam 
before  my  eyes. — "  Weil,  Squii-e,"  said  I,  in  a 
half-serious  tone,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  a  book  farm- 
er— they  say  these  book  farmers  are  always  try- 
ing experiments  and  getting  some  new  notion 
into  their  heads,  and  want  to  get  along  easier;  so 
at  least  they  tell  me  at   places  where    I  stop." — 

"  Well,   Mr ,  I'll    tell  you    why   I    take    the 

Farmer,  which  is  about  the  only  one  taken  in  the 
town.  A  friend  who  had  removed  to  Boston  sent 
me  one  some  time  ago  which  contained  a  new 
mode  of  ploughing  the  land,  the  season,  way  of 
manuring,  &c.  I  thought  for  curiosity's  sake  I'd 
try  it,  but  had  no  faith  in  it,  as  I  thought  we  farm- 
ers knew  better  than  the  paper  ;  but  as  I  was  well 
to  do  in  the  world,*  I  thought  I  could  afford  to 
spend  a  little  time,  for  pleasure,  even  if  I  reaped 
no  advantage  from  it.  I  liked  the  success  of  the 
trial,  and  the  next  season  I  tried  it  again  ;  and  my 
land  yielded  so  much  more  than  it  had  formerly 
that  I  thought,  perhaps  I  might  find  something 
else  new  in  these  Farmers — at  any  rate,  I  knew  it 
would  be  pleasant  I'eading  them,  and  it  was  the 
cheapest  reading  I  could  get.  So  I  sent  for  them, 
and  1  know,  apart  from  my  pleasure  in  reading 
them'  as  they  come,  I  have  learned  enough  about 

*  This"  well  to  do  in  the  world"  may  sound  coun- 
tnjfied  to  ears  polite,  but  this  is  the  phrase  here  to  de- 
note one  who  makes  a  good  living,  and  is  somewhat 
fore  handed,  to  use  another  local  phrase.  Speaking  of 
phrases  and  expressions,  our  country  friends  use  some 
expressions  which  it  is  rather  hard  to  comprehend — 
e.  g.  I  accosted  a  man  as  I  was  riding  along,  who  was 
at  work  in  a  corn  field  with  "  My  friend,  can  you  tell 
me  how  far  it  is  to  the  Iron  Works?"  "  Well,  I  don't 
know  exactly — hut  it  is  considerable  of  a  piece' ^ ! — Hav- 
ing obtained  this  very  concise  idea  of  the  distance  to  the 
Iron  Works,  and  being  afraid  that  he  would  take  offence 
if  I  asked  him  hoio  large  a  piece  it  might  be,  I  inquired, 
'■  What  kind  of  a  road  is  it.'" — "Well,  it's  rather  a 
roughish  road" — which  I  found  by  sad  experience  con- 
sisted of  hills  half  a  mile  long  and  up  which  my  good 
horse  and  myself  were  obliged  to  fare  afike — each  foot- 
ing it  "  on  his  own  hook." 
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liirmiiig  from  them  to  pay  me  fifty  times  over. 
The  fact  is,  I  find  they  contain  not  only  the  theo- 
retical ideas  of  many,  but  that  many  practical 
farmers  send  the  Editor  accounts  of  their  cultiva- 
tion— such  as  "  D.  C."  and  "W.  B."  whom  I 
know  from  report  to  be  among  the  best  farmers  in 
JMassachnsetts.  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  no  money  goes 
with  a  freer  will  than  tiie  two  dollars  and  a  half 
I  send  Mr  Barrett  every  year."  And  the  thriving 
appearance  of  his  farm  showed  that  wherever  he 
had  got  his  theory  of  farming,  the  school  was  a 
good  one. 

At  one  of  the  places    where  I  stopped  to    rest 
my  horse  today  in  looking  around,  I    noticed    the 
very  thrifty  appearance  of  the   fruit  trees.     And 
this  seems  generally  to  be  the  case  :  the  soil  appears 
to  be  suited  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  and  their 
hardy  looking  and  fine    forms   showed  tliat   they 
might  yield  to  the    owner  a  bountiful    supply   of 
fruit.     I  did  not   ascertain    whether   they  raised 
many  cherr\'^  and  plum  trees,  but    should  imagine 
the    soil   that    bears  the   apple  will  .ilso     sustain 
these.     I  was  not  a   little  disappointed,   however, 
to  ascertain^that  nearly  all  the  fine  looking  trees 
I  saw  aroufid  me  were  the  original,  miserable,  un- 
improved fruit — and  could  not  but  look    on  it    as 
an    abuse   of  the   bounties  of  Providence.     The 
reason,  as  they  informed  me.  why  there  were    not 
moi-e  trees  grafted  was,  the  distance  they  genei-a!- 
]y  lived  from  any  large  market,  and  the   difiiculty 
of  procuring  good   scions  for  grafts.     Neither    of 
these  objections,  as  it  seems  to   me,  is  of  much 
weight,  as  the  difference  between    the   increased 
price  of  good  fruit,  and   the  total    unsaleableness 
of  that  now  produced  would  amply    pay    all    the 
trouble  and  expense  of  transportation.     And  by  a 
number  uniting  and  sending  for  a  package  of  sci- 
ons,    the   expense   would    be     very   small.     Our 
friends  Kenrick  or  Winship  v^ould  furnish    a   lilj- 
eral   supply  for  a   trifle.     But  the   shoe   pinched 
somewhere  else — I  found  they  were  too  apt  to   be 
disciples  of  the  ivellenoicgh  school,  and  so  long  as 
the  pigs  and  the  children  did  not  break  their  teeth 
in  eating  them,  or  die  of  dysentery,  it  was  "well 
enough,"  and  there  was   no  use  in  indulging    in 
luxury.     There  were   many  good    and    excellent 
exce})tions  to  these  remarks,  some  of  which  I  shall 
mention  hereafter.     I   found    great   numbers    of 
trees     growing    along     by    the  stone  walls,  oc- 
cupying    room     which     would     otherwise   gen- 
erally   lie    idle,  and    which  as    your  correspon- 
dent "  W.  B."  very  well  observes,  "  throws    only 
half  its  shadow  on  the  farmer's  ground,"  although 
I  imagine  they  are  seldom  so    well    cultivated  or 
managed  as  his  orchard. 

Your  friend,  Rusticus   in  Urbe. 


Modest  appearance,  good  humor,  and  prudence, 
make  a  gentleman. 


SILK.    IN    ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Messrs  Editors — I  am  glad  to  observe  the 
symptoms  of  regeneration  spreading  in  our  good- 
ly town  ;  and  I  hope  our  business  men  and  our 
men  of  money,  will  cherish  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  improvement  which  is  abroad  in  the 
land.  It  needs  only  a  proi)er  application  of  the 
means  we  possess,  to  make  Salem  what  she  ought 
to  be.  It  is  humiliating  to  see  other  places  with 
but  a  tithe  of  the  natural  advantages  we  possess, 
taking  the  lead  and  faroutstripping  Salem  in  every 
thing  of  a  business  nature. 

The  bad  tendency  of  this  laxity  of  enterprise, 
and  inactivity  of  our  abundant  capital,  in  driving 
from  our  community  the  "  bone  and  sinew"  of  the 
town,  has  repeatedly  been  laid  before  us.  But  a 
new  impulse  has  been  given  !  Salem  has  awaken- 
ed !  Salem  will  prosper ! 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  suggest 
the  practicability  of  forming  a  company  for  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  silk.  The  County  of 
Essex  possesses  within  itself  all  the  advantages 
of  raising  and  manufacturing  an  article  which 
annually  takes  from  the  county  thousands  of  doI_ 
lars.  The  suggestion  of  the  erection  of  a  Manu 
factory  for  the  production  of  silk  fabrics  is  no' 
visionary.  It  can  be  done.  "  Whatever  man  hat 
done,  man  may  do,"  is  an  old  adage  ;  and  whers 
is  the  man,  or  where  a  nation  that  has  perforjnee 
a  thing  which  a  Yankee  has  not  performed,  od 
could  not  perfoi-m,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments ? 

Some  of  the  farmers  of  Essex,  a  few  years 
since,  iu  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  ob- 
serving men,  and  the  encouragement  given  by 
Agricultural  Societies,  planted  very  extensively 
the  mulberry  tree.  They  have  probably  upwards 
of  100,000  of  them  in  full  vigor,  which  would 
yield  Silk  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  county,  and  moreover  leave  a  surplus  for  ex- 
portation. The  culture  of  silk  has  from  the  first 
colonization  of  the  country,  more  or  less  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  American  People  As  early 
as  1745,  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  V'irginia  ex- 
ported quantities  of  raw  Silk  to  England.  The 
manufacture  of  Sewing  Silk  has  been  carried  on 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  very  profitablv 
for  a  number  of  years.  "  America  is  destined  to 
become  a  rich  silk  growing  and  silk  manufactur- 
ing country,"  was  the  remark  of  a  distinguished 
patron  of  domestic  industry.  It  has  been  proved 
by  actual  experiment,  that  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can silk  is  far  superior  to  that  of  France  or  Italy 
and  that  tlie  product  from  the  same  number  of 
trees  is  greater. 

I  shall  feel  myself  well  repaid,  if  this  commu- 
nication serves  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  friends 
of  American  Manufactures  in  Salem  more  partic- 
ularly to  this  subject,  being  convinced  that  should 
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they  act  upon  the  suggestion  of  erecting  a  manu- 
factory for  the  production  of  silk  fabrics,  they  will 
find  the  experiment  prove  successful,  thereby 
introducing  anew  article  of  commerce,  and  thus 
benefitting  the  whole  nation,  by  saving  to  the 
country  part  of  the  immense  amount  which  is 
annually  paid  for  this  article  in  the  markets  of 
France  and  England. — Essex  Register. 


SUCKERS  OIV  IIVDIAN  CORN. 

Farmers  have  been  divided  in  the  opinion, 
whether  it  was  best  to  deprive  Indian  corn  of  the 
suckers  which  are  given  out  from  the  roots,  &c. 
or  not.  We  have  been  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  best,  considering  them  as  depriving 
the  kernel  of  food  which  it  ought  to  have,  and 
thereby  lessening  the  crop. 

Some  statements  in  the  last  Cultivator,  if  cor- 
rect, prove  that  it  is  wrong  to  cut  them  off,  but 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  spindle  and  be- 
come matured  with  the  other  stalks.  Why  this 
should  be  done  will  be  best  understood  by  stating 
a  few  items  of  the  process  of  fertilizing  the  seeds 
of  plants.  It  is  a  fact,  that  plants  are  both  male 
and  female,  and  that  the  yellow  dust  or  pollen 
which  is  produced  by  a  certain  part  of  the  flower 
must  be  received  or  a  portion  of  it  by  another 
part  of  the  flower  or  plant  and  conveyed  to  the 
seeds  or  they  will  never  come  to  maturity.  Now 
pollen,  in  Indian  corn,  is  formed  by  the  spindle, 
and  this  must  descend  upon  the  silk  which  is  put 
out  from  the  husk  or  ear,  and  be  thence  conveyed 
to  the  seed,  and  causes  it  to  become  matured  or 
ripened.  Hence  the  reason  why  some  rows  ol 
corn  in  an  ear  or  the  tips  of  some  ears,  have  no 
kernels  ;  they  have  not  received  any  pollen.  The 
statement  of  the  person  alluded  to  is  to  the  fol' 
lowing  purport,  viz :  The  lower  portion  of  ker- 
nels put  out  the  silk  first,  and  the  higher  ones, 
in  succession — a  new  circle  of  them  presenting 
themselves  continually  until  they  are  all  out  and 
all  impregnated.  Now  the  male  blossoms,  on 
the  spindle,  do  not  remain  in  vigor  more  than  six 
days,  and  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry  not  so 
long.  There  is  danger  therefore,  that  all  the  ker- 
nels will  not  become  fertilized  by  the  main  stalks, 
but  the  suckers  coming  after  in  succession,  will 
afford  s\iflicient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ears  be- 
come filled.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  on  the 
score  of  the  necessity  of  the  pollen  of  the  spin- 
dle for  rendering  the  kernel  of  the  ear  plump  and 
good  ;  but  the  question  to  be  decided  is — does 
the  spindle  of  the  main  stalk  ever  fail  of  doing 
this  ?  If  it  is  common  for  them  to  da  this,  then 
the  suckers,  if  they  grow  up  and  spindle  in  sea- 
son, are  absolutely  necessary,  and  should  never 
be  cut  down.  It  is  a  subject  worth  examining, 
and  we  hope  our  farmers  will  watch  narrowly 
this  summer  and  test  the  truth  of  it. — Me.  Farmer. 


Mowing  Machine. — We  have  seen  at  the  shop 
of  Mr  Johnson,  in  Cherry  street,  a  mowing  ma- 
chine, which  we  are  told  is  the  first  of  the  kind 
built  in  this  country.  The  cutting  operation  is 
])erformed  by  circular  knives  fastened  upon  the 
periphery  of  a  horizontal  wheel  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter. This  wheel  is  suspended  upon  a  perpendicu- 
lar iron  shaft,  which  hangs  upon  a  lever,  by  which 
the  knives  are  raised  or  lowered  at  the  pleasure  of 
tlie  driver  to  suit  any  unevenness  in  the  ground. 
The  motion  is  given  by  geering,  connected  with 
the  wheels,  on  which  the  whole  machine  rests. 
The  machine  will  weigh  a  ton,  and  is  moved  by 
two  horses.  Upon  the  horizontal  wheel,  and  just 
within  the  edge  of  the  knives  is  a  tub  of  light 
wood,  which  has  the  effect  of  carrying  the  mown 
grass  into  a  swath.  We  see  not  but  that  the 
thing  will  work  well  on  smooth  land,  but  where 
there  are  rocks  of  much  unevenness  it  cannot.  It 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  mowing  ten  acres  a  day, 
and  certainly,  for  the  mower,  it  is  much  easier  to 
ride  on  this  machine,  than  to  swing  a  common 
scythe.  The  machine  was  invented  in,  Eng- 
land, but  the  laborers  there,  prolmbly  under  the 
guide  of  some  philanthropic  leader,  made  war 
upon  it,  and  would  never  permit  it  to  be  usetrin 
peace. — M.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 


BROOM  CORN. 

The  cultivation  of  Broom  Corn  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent  on  some  of  the  alluvial  lands 
on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  in  small  patches  in 
many  of  the  interior  towns.  The  towns  of  Had- 
ley  and  Hatfield  raise  large  quantities,  which  are 
manufactured  into  brooms,  and  distributed  » 
throughout  the  country.  The  seed  is  considered 
of  about  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  oats,  and  n)ix- 
ed  with  corn,  makes  an  excellent  provender  for 
the  fattening  either  of  swine  or  neat  cattle.  The 
return  of  seed  is  somewhat  precarious  ;  but  often 
it  is  abundant,  and  will  more  than  pay  the  whole 
expense  of  cultivation  and  preparing  the  croj>  for 
the  market.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  150 
bushels  of  good  seed  have  been  obtained  from  an 
acre  ;  and  I  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority, 
of  a  still  larger  yield,  though  this  is  not  frequent- 
ly to  be  expected.  One  thousand  pounds  of  broom 
to  an  acre  is  a  very  good  crop.  It  will  pay  well 
for  manuring  and  good  culture.  No  crop  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  standing  corn  when  in  ]>erfec- 
tion.  It  frequently  attains  a  height  of  12  to  15 
feet.  The  stalks  of  the  plant  are  very  long  and 
hard,  and,  therefore,  rather  diflicult  to  load  upon  a 
cart.  They  are  considered  as  of  no  value  but  for 
manure.  The  usual  practice  is  to  table  the  corn, 
that  is,  to  cut  oflf  the  top,  or  tassel,  as  the  broom  is 
called,  about  two  feet  from  the  top  and  bending  the 
stalks  of  2  rows  together,  lay  it  down  until  it  is  sea- 
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soned  and  fit  to  be  carried  in.  The  remainder  of 
the  stalks  are  then  burnt  in  the  spring  in  the  field, 
and  some  little  advantage  is  derived  from  the 
ashes.  A  much  better  way,  it  is  thought,  is,  after 
gathering  the  crop  to  cut  the  stalks  and  lay  them 
lengthwise  in  the  rows,  and  plough  them  immo  ii- 
ately  under.  They  will  become  entirely  decom- 
posed by  spring.  A  still  better  mode  is  to  carry 
them  into  the  cattle  and  sheep  yards,  where  they 
become  incorporated  with  the  manure,  and  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  compost  heap. 

The  seed  is  planted  in  rows,  wide  enough  apart 
for  the  plough  to  pass  conveniently  between 
them,  and  dropped  in  liills  about  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other.  Four  or  five  stalks  are  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  remain  in  a  hill — more  are  some- 
times allowed.  The  cultivation  and  manuring  is 
more  than  for  Indian  corn.  It  may  be  manured 
in  the  hill  or  by  spreading,  or  in  both  ways,  as  you 
have  the  means  of  high  cultivation,  which  this 
plant  will  bear.  The  stalks  are  not  eaten  by  cat- 
tle, nor  even  browsed  by  them  ;  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  leaves  would  not  furnish  a  good  feed 
for  young  stock,  if  stripped  early,  wlien  tender, 
well  cured,  as  the  Indian  corn  blades  are  cured 
at  the  south.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
mutilation  upon  the  crop  itself,  and  whether  it 
would  compensate  for  the  labor,  are  inquiries 
which  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  and  in  respect  to 
which  I  cannot  learn  that  any  experiments  have 
been  made.  It  is  an  important  subject  for  exper- 
iment. As  it  is  at  present  managed,  the  plant  re- 
turns little  to  the  ground  compared  with  Indian 
corn  ;  and  the  Iladley  and  Hatfield  farmers  are 
obliged  to  connect  with  it  the  fattening  of  beef  to 
a  considerable  extent,  to  furnish  manure  for  their 
broom  corn. 

It  is  deemed  a  good  crop  when  the  broom  com 
mandsfive  cents  per  pound.  The  price  has  here- 
tofore been  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  At  on- 
time  it  was  the  custom  for  every  farmer  to  make 
up  his  own  brooms,  and  then  to  go  and  sell  them 
where  he  could.  This  was  bad  for  all  parties.  It 
brought  too  many  competitors  into  the  market ; 
and  often  unduly  depressed  the  price,  and  the  buy- 
ers were  obliged  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  article. 
Now  the  manufacturing  and  the  growing  of  broom 
are  in  different  hands  ;  and  the  farmer,  as  soon  as 
his  broom  is  ready  for  the  market,  finds  a  pur- 
chaser at  a  steady  price ;  and  the  manufacturer 
feels  that  his  i-eputation,  and  consequently  his  suc- 
cess, are  concerned  in  the  quality  of  the  article 
which  he  furnishes. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the 
extent  and  importance  of  this  product,  for  one 
miinufacturer  within  a  few  miles  of  me  makes 
several  hundred  thousands  of  brooms  a  year,  that 
in  no  book  of  agriculture  in  my  possession  can  I 
find  any  account  of  the  cultivation  of  this   plant, 


not  even  in  that  excellent  New  England  work, 
"  The  Complete  Farmer."  The  Shakers  for  a 
long  time  almost  monopolized  the  raising  of  the 
plant  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms ;  and  their 
brooms,  which,  like  the  other  manufactm-es  of 
this  industrious  community,  were  always  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  usually  commanded  a  high  price, 
generally  42  cents  or  more.  Corn  brooms  are 
now  frequently  sold  ft-om  eight  to  twentyfive 
cents:  but  many  of  them  are  like  Pindar's  razors 
"  made  to  sell."  The  Shakers,  however,  maintain 
the  quality  of  their  manufacture.  The  handles, 
in  an  unfinished  state,  are  furnished  for  a  cent 
apiece  ;  the  wiring  atid  the  tying  on  are  usually 
done  by  the  hundred.  The  scraping  the  seed 
from  the  brush  is  an  unpleasant  business,  and 
often  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  The  manufac- 
ture, where  it  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and 
with  ample  capital,  has  yielded  encouraging 
profits. 

An  intelligent  and  enterprising  fanner  in  my 
n;ig!)borhood,  who  last  year  cultivated  three 
acres  and  one  half  of  broom  corn  in  our  alluvial 
meadows,  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  a 
detailed  account  of  the  expense  of  cultivating  an 
acre,  which  may  be  relied  on  for  its  exactness, 
but  in  which  the  rate  of  labor  is  probably  over 
estimated  by  the  day.  His  broom  was  sold  in  the 
autumn  at  eight  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 
It  readily  commands  this  spring  12i  cents  ;  had  he 
fortunately  retained  his  broom  until  this  time,  the 
profits  would  have  been  gi-eatly  enhanced,  while 
the  expenses  would,  of  course,  have  remained 
the  same. 


Account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivating 
of  Broom  Corn  in  Deerfield  meadows,  in 
1832,  by  Mr  Alvah  Hawkes  : 

One  ploughing,  12th  3Iay, 

Holeing  out,  one  third  of  a  day's  work, 

en  loads  of  manure,  at  75  cents, 

Putting  manure  in  the  hill, 

Planting,  one  day's  work. 

Seed,  4  quarts,  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Hoeing,  first  time  3^  days, 
do.         2d     do.  3         do 

do.         3d     do.  2i       do. 

Horse  and  boy  to  plough  for  the  season, 

Tabling  and  cutting,  4  days. 

Gathering,  carting,  and  packing  away. 


an  acre 
the  year 

$1,25 
34 
7,50 
2,00 
1,00 
10 
3,00 
2,50 
2,50 
1,00 
4,00 
2,50 


$28,68 


The  expense  of  cultivating  one  acre  is  $28,68 
cents,  the  labor  being  rated  at  one  dollar  per  day, 
which  is  more  than  the  actual  cost,  as  I  hired  my 
laborers  by  the  month,  at  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
per  month.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  991 
pounds  to  the  acre.     Had   all    my  ground    been 
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fully  stocked,  it  would  have  exceeded  ten  hundred 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  expense  of  scraping  the  brush  for  the  seed 
was  thirtythree  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
brush  was  sold  at  8i  cents  per  pound.  The  crop 
of  seed  was  light  and  poor ;  fifty  bushels  to  three 
acres,  worth  16i  cents  per  bushel,  or  $8,33  to  an 
acre. 

Summary  expense  of  cultivation  of  one 

acre  as  above,  -  -  -  28,68 

Scraping  1000  pounds,  -         -  3,30 

Board  of  man  5  days,  -  -  1,07 

Rent  of  land,  say  $16  per^acre,         -  16,00 


49,05 


Sale  of  brush,  1000  lbs.  at  SJ  c.   85,00 
Seed  upon  one  acre,  -  8,33 

93,33 

Nett  profit  on  one  acre,  $44,28 

The  sale  of  the  brush  at  12  cents  per  pounds, 
the  present  jirice,  would  have  enhanced  the  profits 
forty  dollars,  and  made  them  $84,28.  This  is 
very  remarkable,  and  certainly  aflTards  ample  en- 
couragement to  labor.  That  it  can  be  often  done 
is  not  to  be  expected ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  process.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  seasons  is  something,  and  the  fluctuations  in 
the  market  prices  of  broom  are  great.  The 
amount  of  crop,  though  large,  was  not  more  than 
can  usually  be  commanded  by  good  and  gener- 
ous cultivation.  Many  of  our  lands,  besides  the 
alluvial  meadows,  are  capable  of  producing  good 
crops  ;  and  the  great  yield  of  150  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre  mentioned  above,  with  broom,  of  course, 
in  proportion,  was  produced  in  one  of  the  most 
rough  and  rocky  towns  in  the  commonwealth, and 
on  land  which  owed  everything  to  good  manage- 
ment. I  hope  the  length  of  these  details  may  be 
excused.     H.  C.]— JV.  Y,  Farmer. 

Meadowbanks,  1th  May,  1835. 

CURE  FOR  THE  SCAB  IN  SHEEP. 

I  feel  a  reluctance  thus  publicly  to  appear  in 
print :  and  had  it  not  been  that  tlie  communica- 
tion to  which  I  am  about  to  allude  (I  presume)  is 
signed  with  a  real  name,  I  might  not  have  troubled 
myself  to  expose  some  of  its  errors,  and  save  my 
brother  farmers  from  loss  and  disappointment. 
Although  I  thus  write,  I  could  wish  more  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Farmer"  would  favor  its 
readers  with  their  real  names,  more  particularly 
on  all  jsractical  operations,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
give  more  respectability  and  weight  to  their  com- 
munications. 

Mercurial  Ointment  for  the  Scab  on  Sheep,  is 
almost  universally  known  by  Flock  Masters  in 
Britain,  to  be  a  cure  for  the  disease    if  apjiied    to 


the  infected  parts,  but  it  is  of  so  objectionable  a 
nature,  that  but  comparatively  few  resort  to  its 
use  ;  and  however  safe  Erastus  Crafts  may  speak 
of  "  its  entire  efiicacy"  from  his  own  experience,  I 
can  testify  that  in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land, such  a  free  use  as  he  recommends,  would 
most  certainly  produce  salivation,  and  probably 
death  ensue.  Lest  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
"  Farmer"  should  make  a  rash  use  of  this  violent 
specific,  induces  me  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
and  to  recommend  if  they  do  use  it, that  they  first 
apply  a  small  portion  to  the  diseased  parts,  rub- 
bing it  in  well  with  the  finger ;  and  between  tlie 
shoulders  on  the  centre  of  the  back  between  the 
l)ins,  rub  in  well  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  hick- 
ory nut;  by  so  doing  it  prevents  the  sheep  biting 
or  licking  the  parts  anointed,  which  it  will  endeav- 
or to  do,  caused  by  the  irritation  produced.  If 
the  sheep  succeeds  in  getting  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  ointment,  it  so  irritates  the  mouth  as  gen- 
erally to  induce  cold,  and  oftentimes  woi'^e  con- 
sequences; I  have  known  instances  with  this  use 
of  the -ointment,  produce  on  the  sheep's  back  a 
perforation  of  small  holes.  On  all  occasions  of 
using  Mercurial  Ointment,  dry  weather  should  be 
selected.  Erastus  Crafts  says  "October  is  the 
best  time  to  apply  the  ointment."  It  may  suit  this 
climate,  but  in  England  it  would  generally  be 
thought  too  late  in  the  year.  Before  concluding, 
I  must  advise  the  readers  of  the  "  Genesee  Farm- 
er" to  be  very  cautious  how  they  apply  this  rem- 
edy to  ewes  in  lamb,  for  if  they  are  not,  they  will 
find  the  ewes  will  cast  their  lambs  from  the 
eflJects  of  Mercurial  application. 

It  is  a  true  adage,  "  One  mend-fault  is  worth 
two  find  faults,"  and  by  thy  permission  will  act  on 
it,  and  give  a  recipe  that  I  have  found  excellent  for 
the  cure  of  scab,  and  it  may  be  safely  used  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  also 
beneficial  in  destroying  lice  and  ticks  on  sheep, 
and  will  not  for  a  length  of  time  leave  a  stain  on 
the  wool  or  carcass.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  immediately  after  shearing  is  the 
best  and  most  effectual  time  to  dress  for  scab,  it 
being  then  easily  perceived,  but  it  is  too  often  de- 
ferred to  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  can  be  at- 
tended to  at  cost  of  less  valuable  time.  This  de- 
lay causes  the  disease  to  spread  in  the  flock  and 
when  the  time  does  come  to  endeavor  to  effect  a 
cure,  it  ma}'^  be  the  trouble  is  increased  ten  or  more 
times  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  at- 
tended to  seasonably. 

Well  boil  one  pound  of  tobacco  in  a  gallon  of 
beef  brine  or  chamber  lye.  After  straining  it, 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  add 
to  it  also  half  a  pint  of  each  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  train  oil ;  to  be  applied  by  irritating  the  dis- 
eased parts  and  then  pouring  a  portion  from  a 
bottle  through  a  quill  in  the  cork,  and  also  by  part- 
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ing  the  wool  from  head  to  tail  and  pouring  such  a 
quantity  as  may  cause  some  of  it  to  run  down  tlie 
sides  of  the  sheep,  observing  to  keep  the  mixture 
incorporated,  which  will  be  effected  by  often 
shaking  the  bottle. 

With  wishes  for  an  extensive  circulation  of  thy 
paper,  T  am  thy  friend. — J.  C.  Fuller,  in  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer. 

PRESERVATION  OP  BUTTER. 

Mr  Fessenden — 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  inform  me  which  is  the 
best  kind  of  salt  to  be  used  in  making  butter? — 
Also  how  to  pulverize  rock  salt,  and  oblige  yours, 

A   Subscriber. 

By  the  Editor. — There  have  been  some  differ- 
ences in  opinion  expressed  by  agriculturists  and 
economists  relative  to  the  kind  of  salt,  which  is 
best  to  be  used  for  preserving  butter.  John 
Prince,  Esq.  procured  eight  samples  of  different 
sorts  to  be  analysed  by  Dr  Webster,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  kinds 
of  salt  and  the  results  of  their  analysis  are  given 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  xi.  p.  336.  Mr 
Prince  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  the 
process  alluded  to,  viz  : 

"  After  the  examination  of  the  different  salts 
usually  for  sale  in  our  market,  I  trust  there  need 
be  no  longer  any  fear  in  using  them,  on  account  of 
any  bad  proi)erties  they  may  have  been  supposed 
to  possess;  only  bearing  in  mind  that  they  should 
be  used  by  iveight,  not  measure.  If  for  butter  / 
have  no  doubt  the  fine  Liverpool*  (or  Eastport)  is  as 
good  as  any  other,  provided  the  butter  be  well 
made  and  thoroughly  worked. 

"  I  have  for  many  years  had  no  other  used,  till 
the  past  year  I  purchased  the  best  Turk's  Island  I 
could  find,  and  had  it  well  washed  and  ground 
fine.  We  do  not  perceive  the  least  difference  in 
the  butter,  having  used  precisely  the  same  iveight. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  for  packing  meat  and  fish 
the  coarsest  salt  should  be  used,  as  keeping  the 
meat  separate  and  being  longer  in  dissolving." 


*  Some  writers  in  the  New  England    Farmer  had  expressed   an 
opiiiiun  that  Liverpool  salt  was  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  use. 


As  the  sheep  are  now  destitute  of  their  fleeces  the 
lambs  ought  to  be  all  caught  and  snuffed  in  this 
way,  as  they  will  be  kept  poor  by  the  ticks  which 
will  now  leave  their  mothers  and  take  to  them  for 
a  warmer  shelter.  S. 

Stockbridge,  July  11,  1835. 


[From  the  New  England  Farmer.j 
Mr  Fessenden, 

Dear  Sir — I  have  seen  several  receipts  re- 
recently  in  your  useful  paper  for  destroying  ticks 
on  sheep,  but  if  the  following  simple  remedy  is 
tried  it  will  be  found  more  efficacious,  than  any 
tobacco  ablutions  which  have  been  recommended 
Catch  the  sheep  and  open  the  wool  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  down  the  shoulders  and  sprinkle  in 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  Scotch  snuff  and  every  tick 
on  the  sheep  will  be  dead  in    twentyfour  hours. 


Recipe  for  destroying  Veriuln  of  all  kinds 
tvliich.  infest  Plants,  > 

Take  of  black  soap  (common  soft  soap)  two  and 
one  half  pounds,  flour  of  sulphur,  two    and    one 
half  pounds,  mushrooms  of  any  kind  two  pounds, 
water  sixteen  gallons  ;  divide  the  water  into  equal 
parts,    put    half  the    water   in   a   cask  with    the 
soap  and  mushrooms,  after  having  bruised  them  fi 
little  :  the  other  half  of  the  water  is  to  be  boiled  in  a 
kettle  with  the  sulphur  enclosed  in  a  bag  and  fixed 
to  the  bottom,  with  a  stone  or  any    other  weight, 
during  the   ebullition    of  about  twenty   minutes. 
The  bag  must  be  stirred   about  with  a   stick    the 
better  to   impregnate  the    water,   (by   augmenting 
the  ingredients  the  effect  will   be  more  sensible)  ; 
the  water  that  has  been  thus  boiled,  must  then  be 
poured  into  the  cask  and  daily  stirred  with  a  stick, 
until  it  acquires  the   highest  degree   of  rankness, 
caie  being  always    taken    to    cover   up  the  cask 
after  the  water  has  been  stirred.     This    composi- 
tion is  to  be  sprinkled   or   injected   on  the   plants 
infested,  and  it  will  at  the  first  injection  destroy  the 
greater  part  of  the    insects,  but    will  require   fre- 
quent repetitions  to  destroy  those  that    live  under 
ground,  especially  the  ants.     Two  ounces  of  nu.x 
vomica  added  to  the  above  composition,  and  boil- 
ed with  the  sulphur,  will    render    the  recipe    still 
more  effectual,  especially  when  ants  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed.    From  experience  I  can  say  that  nothing 
I  ever  tried  has  proved  so  efficacious    in   destroy- 
ing insects,  and  at  the   same    time   it   makes    the 
plants  grow  luxuriantly.  S. 

Stockbridge,  July  11,  1835. 

:  By  the  Editor. — We  are  much  obliged  by  the 
receipt  of  the  above,  and  the  more  so  on  account 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  prescri])tions  having  been 
tested  by  the  experiments  of  the  gentleman  who 
is  so  good  as  to  communicate  them.  Further  favors 
from  the  same  hand  would  be    gratefully  received. 


HIGH  GROUND  FOR  MULBERRY   PliAJVTA- 
TIONS. 

Capt.  A  Hblcomb,  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  has  a  fine  or- 
chard of  mulberry  trees  40  years  old,  upon  which  he 
is  this  year  feeding  his  silk  worms,  which  are  very 
thriving.  Capt.  Holcomb's  farm  is  situated  on  high 
lands,  and  the  white  mulberry  and  Morus  Multicaulis 
have  withstood  the  severity  of  the  last  winter  extreme, 
iy  well,  while  in  low  grounds  tliey  have  been  cut  off. — 
.Y.  E.  Farmer. 
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[From  tlie  New  England  Farmer.] 
NOTES  BY  THE  WAY— NO.  3. 

In  addition  to  the  obstacles  to  the  culture  of 
good  fruit  mentioned  in  my  last  communication,  I 
found  that  the  Temperance  Reformation,  was  also 
adding  a  mite  to  the  common  mass  of  destruction. 
[1.]  I  was  informed  by  many  where  I  saw  fine 
looking  fruit  trees  lying  in  the  fields,  which  had 
fallen  before  the  axe  of  the  fai-mer,  that  they  had 
cut  these  trees  down  because  the  cider  which  they 
formerly  made  from  the  apples  was  not  saleable, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  idea  that  this  cider  drinking 
was  a  species  of  intemperance,  [2.]  I  was  ex- 
tremely happy  to  witness  such  a  progress  in  the 
onward  march  of  so  good  a  cause  ;  but  I  must 
confess  this  seems  to  me  rather  a  refinement  in 
temperance.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  farmers, 
•who  are  used  to  their  mug  of  cider  at  tnorning, 
noon  and  evening,  degenerate  in  many  cases  into 
drunkards,  and  if  any  do  become  tipplers,  I  think 
the  reason  may  be  traced  to  some  other  source 
beside  cider  drinking.  What  say  you,  Mr  Editor ; 
are  we  farmers  likely  to  become  tipplers  from 
using  cider — I  have  read  sundry  sage  monitions 
from  thy  prolific  pen  on  this  high  and  holy  cause 
of  Temperance,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  you 
told  us  to  beware  of  cider.  Thy  address  to  sun- 
dry soldiers  in  the  war  against  intemperance  at 
Charlestown,  delivered  "lang  syne,"  surely  said 
naught  about  cider,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  by- 
way thrusts  thou  hast  given  the  monster. — Has 
the  grave  and  watchful  Dr  Caustic  been  derelict 
in  duty,  or  can  we  still  drink  cider  with  a  good 
conscience  ?  (3.)  I  will,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  thy  advice  and  counsel  remark  that  it  is  an  es- 
tablished point  that  in  those  counti'ies  where  light 
native  wines  are  most  abundant  there  is  the  least 
intemperance. — Can  we  not  consider  cider  as  at 
present  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  our  farm- 
ers that  "  light  native  wiues"  do  to  the  iniiabitants 
of  the  vine  clad  fields  of  Europe? — (4.) 

While  speaking  of  Temperance,  permit  me  to 
enter  my  protest  against  a  sentiment  contained  in 
No.  1,  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Farmer, 
copied  from  the  Vermont  State  Journal.  T  can- 
not vouch  for  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  hav- 
ing no  personal  acquaintance  with  them — but  so 
far  as  the  farmers  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire  are  concerned,  I  can  safely  say 
the  assertion  is  unfounded.  In  describing  a  good 
and  bad  farmer,  the  writer  says,  "  JVinety  nine 
times  in  a  hundred  the  difference  is  oiving  to  intem- 
perance and  the  evils  ivhich  follow  in  its  train.'''' 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  accusation  wiil  hold 
good  with  any  class  of  men — I  know  it  will  not 
with  the  farmei-.  it  is  an  old  maxim,  "  to  give 
even  old  Nick  his  due  ;"  let  us  farmers  have  no 
more  put  on  us  than  is  our  due,  and  we  can  trudge 
on  very  well.     I  dislike  these  wholesale  assfirtions 


— they  never  did  good  to  any  cause,  and  such  a 
good  cause  as  Temperance  needs  not  false  asser- 
tions for  its  support.  I  thank  heaven,  that  the  far- 
mer, however  guilty  he  may  be  in  many  cases  of 
negligence  and  carelessness,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  own  true  interests,  is  more  generally  than  any 
other  class,  guiltless  of  the  charge  of  making  him- 
self worse  than  the  brute.  He  may  be  guilty  in 
many  cases  of  the  sins  of  omission,  but  is  to  a 
greater  degree  than  most  classes  of  society,  inno- 
cent of  those  of  commission. 

In  my  conversations  with  the  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  I  find  the  difficulty  of  transpor- 
tation, to  be  a  general  subject  of  complaint  and  an 
obstacle  lo  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivator.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  this  is  more  imaginary 
than  real ;  there  are  many  articles  which  would 
command  a  market  at  their  doors,  and  many  oth- 
ers which  might  be  introduced,  which  would  cost 
but  a  trifle  for  their  transportatiozi  to  market. — 
Will  you,  Mr  Fessenden,  or  some  of  your  practi- 
cal correspondents,  give  us  of  the  Granite  State,  a 
word  of  advice  as  to  what  would  be  the  most 
profitable  culture  for  our  soil,  climate,  &c.  ?  Why 
would  not  the  mulberry  grow  well  on  our  rocky, 
but  strong  soils — if  we  can  raise  the  mulberries, 
we  have  little  hands  enough  for  the  tending  the 
worms.  Perhaps  Mr  Kenrick  or  Mr  Cobb,  or 
somebody  who  has  tried  this  business,  will  give  us 
their  advice  and  instruction  in  this  matter.  Or 
perhaps  you  can  tell  us  how  we  may  make  our 
lands  more  profitable  still.  They  say  "up  coun- 
try," the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  has  studied  so 
long  at  farming,  that  he  raises  his  cabbages  and 
corn  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  one  corner  of  his 
study — and  his  corn  and  wheat  on  his  house  top, 
merely  for  experiment's  sake. (5.)  Be  this  as  it  may, 
wilt  thou,  respected  sir,  please  to  inform  us  if  you 
can  how  we  may  "  bring  our"  produce  "  to  a  fine 
market,"  or  what  we  shall  raise  to  bring  to  market 
at  the  least  expense  for  transportation. 

Speaking  of  what  "  they  say"  up  here  in  New 
Hampsihre,  they  tell  a  story  about  the  "great 
man"  of  one  of  the  towns  about  here,  which 
"  they  say"  is  literally  true.  A  traveller  was  > 
riding  along  through  one  of  the  villages,  not  re^- 
markable  for  its  t!n-iftiness  ;  he  came  at  length  to 
a  part  which  looked  thrifty  and  flourishing.     He 

found  on  inquiry  this  was  the  town  of  B . 

And  every  one  seemed  duly  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  and  riches  of  the  owner  of  many  of  the 
most  extensive  and  fine  farms,  and  they  thought  he 
was  "  a  little  the  greatest  man  they  ever  did  see." 
As  our  traveller  was  riding  along,  he  accosted  a 
man  with,  "  Friend,  whose  fine  farm  is  this  ?" 
<'  Oh,  that's  Judge  H.'s,"  replied  he  of  the  plough. 
The  next  fine  thing  he  saw  was  a  beautiful  or- 
chard, and  he  asked  a  lad  whose  orchard  that 
was.     «  That  ?  oh,  that's  Judge  H.'s !"     A  splen- 
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did  house,  with  outbuildings,  die.  in  the  same 
style  next  struck  his  attention,  and  he  inquired 
who  lived  there.  "Judge  H."  was  the  reply. 
His  next  interruption  was  near  a  school-house, 
Avhere  the  boys  "all  in  a  roAv,"  pulled  off  their 
hats,  and  the  girls  dropped  their  curtsey  as  regu- 
larly as  if  it  had  been  done  by  machinery.  Hav- 
ing the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  W5ll  devel- 
oped, he  entered  into  a  confab  with  them.  "  Who 
owns  the  school-house?"  asked  he.  "Judge  H." 
"Who  hires  the  school-ma'am?"  "Judge  H." 
(He  was  a  school-committee  man.)  By  and  by  he 
asked  the  very  common  question,  "  Who  made 
you,  my  little  man?"  "Judge  H. !  !"  was  the 
serious  reply. 

G ,  June  19. 

I  stopped   today  at  the  hospitable   mansion  of 

Mr  P ,  about  two   miles  from  the   delightful 

village  at  Meredith  Bridge,  after  a  ride  through  a 
succession  of  fine  scenery.  On  each  side  of  us 
were  hills,  over  which,  the  air  being  light,  and  a 
rain-storm  threatening,  the  clouds  rolled  in  all 
their  still  and  magnificent  grandeur.  The  bright 
and  beautiful  sky  above  and  beyond  tlie  low  fly- 
ing clouds,  seemed  like  glimpses  of  a  brighter 
world  beyond  and  above  this  dull  earth  of  ours. 
It  is  in  such  scenes  as  these,  the  lover  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  in  nature  reaps  a  full  reward  for  the 
"peltings  of  the  pitiless  storms"  to  which  he  may 
be  exposed  in  his  pilgrimage.  To  those  who  have 
breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  mountain,  or  sported 
amid  the  green  vales  of  the  country,  in  youth,  it 
brings  up  to  remembrance  all  their  childish  de- 
light in  these  scenes,  and  many  a  sigh  is  cast  for 
past  joys,  and  the  wish  half  uttered  that,  for  a. 
while,  the  cold  cares  of  manhood  might  be  forgot- 
ten, and  their  hearts  might  be  as  light  and  careless 
as  when  "their  nights  and  days  were  full  of  joy." 

"  Yes,  when  thy  heart  in  its  pride  would  stray 

From  the  pure  first  loves  of  its  youth  away  ; 

When  the  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  come 

O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  childhood's  home — 

Think  thou  again  of  the  woody  glade, 

And  the  sound  by  the  rustling  ivy  made  ; 

Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  father's  door, 

And  the  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  once  more." 

But  I  am  wandering,  as  usual,  from  my  subject. 

I  found  Mr  P 's  farm  one  of  the  best  I  had 

seen  in  my  journey.  Tlis  barns  large  and  com- 
modious— his  tools  in  fine  order,  and  of  the  bpst 
Hind — out-houses  and  fences  neat  and  in  good 
repair — his  orchard,  except  that  it  was  rather  too 
thick  set,  very  fine.  It  was  the  residence  of  one 
who  takes  a  pride  in  being  a  farmer,  and  vv'ho 
thinks  a  thing  is  not  "well  enough,"  so  long  as  it 

can  be  made  better.     Mr  P raises   apples  of 

all  kinds,  so  that  he  can  have  a  continued  succes- 
sion, from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  and  this  part 


of  his  farm  is  a  good  source  of  income.  In  my 
walk  about  his  farm,  in  the  evening,  I  missed  a 
fine  looking  lot  of  cattle  I  had  seen  driven  into 
the  yard ;  and  on  inquiring,  I  found  he  drove 
them  every  night  on  to  about  an  acre  of  land, 
previously  fenced  in,  where  he  folded  them,  in 
order  to  manure  the  ground  for  raising  corn  the 
next  season.  This  mode  of  manuring  struck  me 
as  a  good  one,  and  he  assured  me  he  had  found  it 
the  best  way  to  manage  his  corn  lands.  I  shall 
not  now  enter  into  any  details  as  to  his  mode  of 
proceeding,  his  success,  &c.,  as  I  hope  he  will 
give  us,  through  your  columns,  his  experience  in 
this  process  of  manuring,  its  results,  &c.  From 
his  known  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  brother 
farmers,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  feel  willing  to 
send  you  a  full  account  of  his  mode  of  raising 
corn,  and  also  of  his  many  improvements  on  hia 
farm,  and  thus  insure  the  thanks  of  many  of  the 
inexperienced. 

Your  friend,  Rusticus  in  Urbe. 

NOTES    BY    THE    EDITOR. 

1.  The  principles  of  temperance,  rightly  under- 
stood, tend  to  the  introduction  and  culture,  instead 
of  the  destruction  of  fruit  trees.  They  would  lead 
us,  however,  to  the  exclusive  jyropagation  of  those 
fruits  which  are  best  for  the  table  and  culinary 
purposes.  It  has  often,  and  we  believe  justly, 
been  observed  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Knight,  and 
others,  in  substance,  that  good  fruit  is  not  only  a 
substitute  for,  and  an  antidote  against  ardent  spirit, 
but  a  taste  for  fruit  is  incompatible  and  cannot  co- 
exist with  an  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  Apples  may  be  applied  to  other  purposes 
besides  that  of  cider  making.  Their  uses  for  the 
kitchen,  the  parlor,  the  sick  chamber,  &;c.  are  not 
only  unolijectionable,  but  very  salutary.  Even 
before  it  was  the  fashion  to  talk  about  temperance, 
when  cider  drinking  was  considei-ed  indispensable 
to  good  living,  not  one  farmer  in  ten  made  any 
money  by  making-  cider,  "for  it  cost  more  than  it 
came  to."  Besides,  it  has  been  found  that  apples 
are  good  for  swine.  [See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  100,116.]  If  a  farmer  should  set  fire  to  his 
rij)e  crop  of  rye,  for  fear  it  should  be  made  into 
whiskey,  he  would  not  be  more  foolish  than  those 
who  destroy  their  orchards  lest  apples  should  be 
made  into  cider  ;  which  is  almost  the  only  bad  use 
of  which  apples  are  susceptible.  If  a  fruit  tree 
does  not  produce  good  fruit,  let  it  be  grafted  from 
some  other  which  does;  but  unless  rotten  or 
worn  out  by  age,  let  it  not  be  destroyed  as  worth- 
less. 

3.  In  the  address  to  which  our  correspondent 
alludes,  the  practice  of  giving  cider  to  cliildren  is 
condemned,  as  creating  an  unnatural  apjjetite  for 
intoxicating  drink — p.  8.     Likewise,  a  table  is  ap- 
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pended  in  the  pamphlet  contaming  that  address, 
from  Brande's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  by  which  it 
appears  that  strong  cider  is  composed  of  about  one 
fifth  alcohol — p.  43.  Brandy  and  gin  are  said  by 
the  same  author  to  contain  almost  one  half  alco- 
hol. "A  bottle  of  Madeira,"  said  M.  Brande,  "  has 
in  it  nearly  a  pint  of  proof  spirit ;  a  quart  of  strong 
cider,  more  than  six  ounces ;  and  a  bottle  of  ale, 
about  four  ounces."  Alcohol  is  the  evil  spirit  with 
which  the  advocates  of  temperance  are  contend- 
ing ;  and  whether  the  demon  puts  on  the  shape  of 
wine,  rum,  gin,  brandy  or  cider,  is  a  matter  of  little 
comparative  consequence.  Alcohol,  however,  is 
of  use  in  the  arts,  and  perhaps  sometimes  in  med- 
icine, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  arsenic  and 
other  poisonous  substances.  We  do  not  always 
refuse  a  glass  of  wine,  nor  a  tumbler  of  beer  or 
ciiler,  (though  of  late  years  we  never  take  ardent 
spirit)  but  we  believe  that  abstinence  from  ferment- 
ed liquors,  including  cider,  as  well  as  distilled 
spirit,  is  alone  consistent  with  the  genuine  canons 
of  temperance.  If  an  old  farmer,  like  us,  the 
wrong  side  of  50,  wishes  for  a  little  cider,  let  him 
have  it;  and  if  he  does  not  drink  more  than  a  pint 
a  day,  we  won't  put  him  in  the  newspaper.  But 
the  young  folks  are  better  off  without  it.  In  the 
cider  counties  in  England,  the  farmers  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  cider,  are  visited  with  gout  as  decid- 
edly severe  and  genteel  as  ever  twinged  the  great 
toe  of  a  nobleman. 

4.  We  doubt  whether  the  people  in  wine  coun- 
tries are  so  very  temperate.  We  have  testimony 
that  intoxication  is  common  in  France.  See  a 
letter  from  J.  F.  Cooper,  Esq^ — N.  E.  Farmer, 
vol.  xi.  p.  413. 

5.  The  Editor's  p-actical  knowledge  of  hus- 
bandry was  obtained  from  hard  work  on  a  farm, 
from  infancy  till  he  was  nearly  twenty-one  years 
of  age  ;  and  since  that  time,  he  has  always  been 
sonTfewhat  attentive  to  agricultural  pursuits  and 
improvements.  Every  sort  of  work  performed  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  flirm.  cultivation,  is  as  fa- 
miliar to  us  as  to  any  other  farmer  who  ever  fol- 
lowed that  occupation  (as  we  once  did)  in  New 
Hampshire — in  which  State,  and  near  Connecticut 
river,  we  had  the  lienor  to  be  born  and  brought 
up. 

Why  shouldn't  a  Farmer  know  a  thing 
OR  two  ? — Why  should  not  a  farmer  know  more 
than  other  folks  ?  They  certainly  ought  to,  for 
they  have  in  this  country  more  16  do  than  others. 
They  have  to  make  more  use  of  the  powers  or 
laws  of  nature  than  other  folks;  they  have  to  use 
the  elements  for  tools — they  are  indeed  practical 
chemists  (whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not,) 
for  they  have  to  make  use  of  the  various  substances 
which  nature  gives  them — they  have  to  combine, 


separate,  modify,  and  change,  both  simple  and 
compounds.  Their  farm  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  laboratory  and  a  workshop,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford 
the  several  elements  of  which  the  substances  are 
composed,  and  upon  which  they  are  operating,  to 
disunite  or  combine  will  be  their  success.  They 
depend  upon  the  vegetable  world  for  subsistence 
— their  labor  is  among  and  upon  the  plants  of  the 
earth — why  should  they  not  know  the  proper 
name  and  nature  of  every  tree  and  herb  and  plant  ? 
They  have  to  contend  with  inseets  and  animals — 
why  should  they  not  know  the  habits  and  the  na- 
tin-es  of  these  as  well  or  better  than  any  other 
class  of  people  ?  They  have  to  work  upon  the 
earth,  they  have  to  put  it  into  a  condition  to  bear 
a  good  crop,  they  have  to  change  the  state  of  it 
and  adapt  it  to  the  various  purposes  and  crops, — 
why  should  they  not  know  more  and  better  re- 
specting the  ingredients  of  their  soils — the  va- 
rious mineral  or  fossil  substances  which  they  may 
find  either  upon  their  own  or  other's  farms  ?  They 
have  to  "  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,"  and  watch 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  regulate  their 
movements  in  accordance  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  temperature,  &c.  Why  should  they  not 
know  as  much  or  more  of  the  composition  of  the 
air  or  atmosphere,  and  the  science  of  meteorology, 
than  anj'^  other  people  ?  They  must  use  tools  or 
implements  of  labor.  They  must  take  advantage 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics  to  practical  life.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  they  should  not  know  as 
much  or  more  than  others,  respecting  the  science 
of  Mechanics  or  Natural  Pbilosojihy.  In  this 
country  they  have  to  contribute  largely  to  the  sup- 
port and  formation  of  the  government,  and  upon 
them  depends  the  election  of  rulers  and  lawmak- 
ers— why  should  they  not  understand  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  national  law — political  sci- 
ence, and  political  economy  ?  They  have  to  ad- 
minister to  the  sickness  of  animals  under  their 
charge, — heal  wounded  and  restore  health, — why 
should  they  not  perfectly  understand  compara- 
tive anatomy,  at  least,  and  also  physiology  and 
treatment  of  diseases,  as  well  as  any  others?  In- 
deed, 50  wide  is  the  field  of  his  labors,  so  numer- 
ous the  objects  with  which  he  is  connected,  so 
various  the  operations  which  he  has  to  perform, 
that  we  verily  think  a  farmer  ought  to  be  the  most 
learned  man  on  earth. 


Farmers'  Prospects. — The  gloom  and  long  faces  so 
manifest  among  this  class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  is,  we 
are  happy  to  observe,  rapidly  passing  off.  Never  was 
there  better  weather  for  the  crops  of  grass,  corn,  oats, 
and  potatoes,  than  we  have  had  for  a  week  or  two  past^ 
and  these  and  most  other  kinds  of  crops  now  look  very 
promising. — Rutland  Herald. 


PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
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SIIiK  IN  FRYEBVKG,  MAIXE:. 

T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. 

Sir — By  sending  you  the  names  of  two  of  my 
neighbors  for  subscribers  to  your  Silk  Manual,  I 
Avould  say  a  few  words  about  the  progress  I  have 
made  in  the  business,  as  expect  to  pay  the  post- 
age of  this  letter,  there  will  be  no  additional  ex- 
])ense  to  be  paid.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  I 
have  fed  a  few  worms;  have  now  something 
like  two  thousand  which  have  done  very  well, 
they  are  now  making  their  cocoons,  have  had 
none  sick,  nor  have  any  died.  The  young  worms 
began  to  appear  the  fifth  day  of  June  ;  we  kept 
them  three  weeks  on  a  table  in  the  house,  when 
they  wanted  more  room,  and  our  folks  were 
weaving,  and  made  so  much  noise,  we  concluded 
to  remove  them  to  our  hop  house.  Seeing  in 
some  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  that  a  gentleman  made  some  twine  nett- 
ing for  them  to  feed  upon,  1  intended  to  have  pre- 
pared some  for  mine,  was  prevented  by  sickness 
from  doing  it  myself,  but  my  wife  and  daughter, 
who  took  the  care  of  them  tiiought  of  a  pigeon 
net  we  had.  They  unstrung  it,  the  meshes  being 
too  large,  they  stretched  it  in  length  which 
brought  the  threads  of  it  closer  together,  so  that  it 
answered  completely  well  ;  it  let  all  the  excre- 
ment and  some  of  the  small  })arts  of  leaves  fail 
down  through  and  made  a  great  saving  of  clean- 
ing the  litter  away  from  them  ;  there  ought  to  be 
tables  underneath  the  netting,  as  there  will  he 
some  fall  down  through,  to  stop  them  from  falling 
to  the  floor,  the  space  of  1^  inches  would  be  suf- 
ficient, as  they  then  would  get  up  agaiai  themselves 
when  fresh  leaves  were  put  on;  a  common  pigeon 
net  might  be  so  managed  as  to  contain  3000  worms 
that  were  full  grown.  A  lattice  work  of  twine 
might  be  made  very  cheap,  by  taking  strips  of 
inch  boards,  two  inches  wide,  nailing  them  to- 
gether at  the  ends,  and  laceing  twine  across  about 
half  an  inch  apart,  sufficient  to  contain  any  num- 
ber of  worms,  and  from  the  little  experience  I 
have  had,  the  labor  saved  in  clearing  aAvay  the- 
litter  would  amply  pay  for  making  the  netting  or 
lattice  shelves. 

I  would  also,  as  I  am  writing,  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  Chinese  mulberry  ;  I  have  six,  for 
which  I  paid  in  Boston  two  years  ago  last  spring, 
six  dollars,  besides  other  expenses  from  that  place 
to  Fryeburg.  I  set  them  out,  they  all  took  root, 
three  of  them  I  put  in  a  rich  loam,  the  other  three 
I  set  in  stony  ground,  the  south  easterly  side  of  a 
stone  wall.  The  first  three  grew  very  luxuriant- 
ly ;  had  leaves  11  inches  wide  and  the  same  in 
length  ;  but  they  all  died  down  to  the  ground  ; 
they  came  up  again  next  spring  and  had  a  heavy 
foliage.  The  last  winter  killed  them  all  down 
but  one,  which  lived,  one  and  a  half  feet  high, 
which  was  in  the  stony  ground  sheltered   by   the 


wall.*  I  have  some  hopes  that  they  will  become 
acclimated,  but  how  that  will  prove,  time  only 
must  bring  forth.  The  winter  was  extremely  se- 
vere here  upon  all  trees  in  this  vicinity. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

James   Walker. 
Fryeburg,  21  Juli/,  1835. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  August  3,  1835. 

Reported  for  the  Oaily  Advertiser  &  Patriot. 

At  Market,  510  Beef  Cattle,  25  Cows  and  Calves, 
2940  Sheep,  and  260  Swine.  About  150  Beef  Cattle, 
and  120  Sheep,  where  at  market  last  week.  50  Beef 
Cattle,  and  100  Swine  remain  unsold. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — We  quote  to  conform  to  last 
weak — a  very  few  fine  at  34s  6d  ;  prime  at  31s  6d.  a  33s  ; 
good  at  29s  a  30s  9d  :  thin  at  243  a  283  6d. 

Co2DS  and  Calves — Good  Cows  are  much  inquired  for. 
—Sales  at  IS,  23,  25,  27,  30,  and  $37. 

Sheep — Sales  quick.  Ordinary  at  8s,  9s  and  16s  6d; 
middling  lis  3d,  12s,  and  12s  6d  ;  better  qualities  13s  6d, 
14s,  and  15s  ;  Wethers  ]5s,  16s  6d,  18s,  and  21s. 

Sivine — Market  full — very  few  wanted  at  retail.  A 
lot  of  about  150  changed  hands  at  about  4  l-8c,  two 
thirds  small  pigs.  At  retail,  5  and  6  for  large,  and  6  and 
7  for  small. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  Growth  of  1835. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  of  White  Mulberry  Seed  growth  o 
1835,  saved  with  much  care  from  good,  thrilty  trees,  expressly 
for  the  New  England  Seed  Store.     For  sale  by 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 

N.  B. — As  the  quantity  will  probably  be  inadequate  for  the 
demand  the  next  season  orders  should  be  sent  early. 

July  29; 

WHITE  MUIiBERRY  TREES  AVAIVTED. 

The  subscriber  is  desirous  of  purchasing  100,000  White 
Mulberry  Trees,  3  years  old,  thiifty  and  of  good  size,  for  which 
«3  per  iOO  will  be  paid  G.'  C.  BARRETT. 

Boston,  July  29,  IS.-^S. 

SIIiK  COCOONS  AV ANTED. 

I  The  subscriber,  encouraged  by  the  late  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  reel  and  throw  American  Silk,  wishes  to  purchase  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  Boston,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  will 
pav  t^  per  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  lor  poorer 
ones.'  [m6]  G.  C.  BARREl'T. 

VAIiXJABIiE    AVORK    OIV    FRUITS,     VEGETA- 
BLES,   SIIiK,    &c. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  (iEo.  C.  Barrett,  THE 
NEW  AMERICAN  ORCHARDISF,  or  an  account  of  the 
MOST  VA.LUBLE  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT,  of  all  climatps,  adapted 
to  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  with  their  history,  modes 
of  culture,  management,  uses,  &c.,  and  the  culture  of 
silk;  with  an  Appendix  on  Vegetables,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Flowers.    By  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  A  chapter  on 
"  Climate  "  another  chapter  on  Modern  or  Landscape  Gardens, 
— also,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  the 
Culture  of  Silk,  and  the  whole  Class  of  Vegetables  being  now 
for  the  first  time  added  and  all  that  relates  to  them. 

1  vol.  12mo.     4"20  pages  elegantly  bound.     Price  gl. 

CHERRY  STONES   W^ANTED, 

For  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid.  Apply  at  the  office 
of  the  New  Eng  and  Farmer.  July  15. 

SILVER  FIRS,  <fcc. 

William  Mann  of  Bangor,  Me.  will  execute  at  short  no- 
tice orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  i,c.  well  packed  and 
in  good  order.  april  8. 
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PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


Apples, 

Beans,  white,  .        . 
Beef,  mess,  (new) 
Cargo,  ]No.  1, 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (American) 
Butter  iuspccted,  INo.  1,    . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American,      .        .        .     • 
Flaxseed,  .        i 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow 
wliite. 
Rye,  northern,  none. 

Barley, 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,    . 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 

Honey, 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    .... 
Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 
southern,  Isl  sort, 
Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 
do.        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        i^pper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  .        < 
Lime,  best  sort, 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess,  . 
bone,  middlings. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern, 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle, 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
AVooL,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.        1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 

f  Pulled  superfine. 


£t3     1st  Lambs, 
■SS\m     do. 


Southern  pullei 
less  per  lb 


3d 
I  1st 
d  wo 


do, 
Spinning,     .     .   . 
ool  is  generally  5  cts. 


FROM 

barrel 

3  50 

bushel 

1  60 

barrel 

13  00 

" 

11  50 

" 

9  00 

pound 

20 

" 

18 

" 

8 

" 

40 

" 

33 

11 

9 

bushel 

1  25 

barrel 

7  35 

" 

7  00 

" 

6  87 

ii 

7  00 

bushel 

1  09 

" 

1  00 

" 

103 

„ 

" 

70 

ton 

22  00 

" 

16  00 

" 

17  00 

gallon 

37 

pound 

13 

" 

11 

" 

9 

II 

19 

" 

12 

" 

19 

" 

18 

" 

27 

11 

25 

cask 

1  0(1 

barrel 

20  50 

K 

16  00 

bushel 

2  25 

" 

75 

pound 

8 

" 

25 

bushel 

2  75 

cwt. 

7  50 

pound 

65 

" 

62 

" 

50 

II 

48 

" 

45 

CI 

38 

u 

60 

" 

62 

" 

38 

" 

25 

« 

48 

73 
25  00 
17  00 
20  00 

42 

10 
20 
14 

21 

20 

29 

27 

104 

2100 

16  50 

2  37 
87 
9 
03 
300 
800 
75 
65 
65 
50 
47 
60 
65 
55 
42 
30 
50 
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retail  prices. 


Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 
II 

12 

6 

10 
18 

24 

dozen 

15 

bushel 

50 

barrel 

350 

13 

5 
17 

20 
23 
18 
66 
4  00 


VALUABIiE  WORK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Day  published  by  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  THE  COM- 
PLETE FARMER  AND  RURAL  ECONOMIST,    By  T. 

G.  Fessenden.     Second  edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the 
Author,  with  considerab/  '  additions. 

The  first  ed'tion  .'  as  published  last  season,  and  the  sale  was 
rapid  beyond  precedent  (or  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  present 
improved  and  stereotyped  impression  has  still  higher  recom- 
mendations to  pul)lic  patronage,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  still 
more  useful  to  the  commun.ty'of  cultivators. 

This  work  has  met  with  decided  and  universal  approbation 
from  the  most  competent  judges.  Among  the  written  and 
printed  recommendatory  notices  are  those  of  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell  and  Rev.  Henry  Colman.  The  Editors  of  the 
New  York  Farmer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  Maine 
Farmer,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  ^'C.  have  given  favor- 
able critiques  of  the  Complete  Farmer.  We  shall  subjoin  Mr 
Lowell's  notice,  and  propose  in  some  future  number  to  publish 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  the  work  with 
their  approbation. 

"Roxbury,  April  6,  1835. 

"  Having  perused  with  attention  the  Complete  Farmer  and 
Rural  Economist,  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  in  its  first 
edition,  and  having  recently'  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 
tory to  a  second  edition,  1  am  of  opinion  thai  it  is  a  valuable 
compendium  and  useful  work.  Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 
ence of  Agriculture  is  so  e.\tensive  as  to  fill  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes in  the  celebrated  French  work  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  and  a 
space  not  less  in  English  works,  will  not  expect  in  such  an  a- 
bridgement  full  details  in  any  one  branch  of  that  extensive  and 
varied  art.  But  I  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 
English  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 
a  compass  than  this  work  of  Mr  Fessenden. 

m6  John  Lowell." 

NURSERY  OF  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

In  Newton,  near  Boston.  Five  and  a  half  miles  from  Bos- 
ton by  the  Western  Avenue,  and  one  half  of  a  mile  from  the 
Worcester  Rail  Road. 

A  most  extensive  variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — Also,  Apples,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds,  Quinces.  Grape 
Vines,  Currants,  Raspberies,  fine  imported  Lancashire  Goose- 
beries,  selections  from  the  best  varieties  known.  Mulber- 
ries FOR  Silk,  at  a  liberal  discount,  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand,  including  the  Chinese  Mulberry  or  Morus  Multi- 
caulis. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Roses  about  one  thou- 
sand finest  kinds.  Also,  Herbaceous  fl>wcring  plants,  Pee- 
nies  and  splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass,  Trees  and 
Plants  whenjordered  are  selected  and  labelled  with  due  pre- 
caution and  care,  and  securely  packed  and  duly  forwarded 
from  Boston,  by  land  or  sea.    Transportation  gratis  to  City. 

Or  all  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  agent,  at  his 
Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Repository, 
Nos  51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  will  be  in  like  manner 
dul}'  attended  to. 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application. 

August  5. 

MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  New  England  Silk  Company  being  desirous  of  extend- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  offer  (or  sale, 

250,000  White  Mulberry  Trees,  suitable  for  transplanting 
this  fall,  none  less  than  three  feet  in  heioht. 

The  Trees  will  be  safely  packed  in  bundles  of  one  hundred 
each,  price  five  dollars  the  bundle,  deliverable  in  Boston. 

Those  who  intend  to  set  out  Mulberry  Trees  this  fall,  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  orders  forthwith.  Tlie  Trees  to  be 
delivered  in  October  and  November. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Company  to  make  any  observations 
respecting  the  advantages  of  a  Plant  ition  of  Mulberry  Trees 
and  the  raising  of  Silk  Worms  ;  they  will  merely  observe  that 
they  pay  cash  for  Mulberry  Seed,  and  for  Cocoons  in  any 
quantity.  LEMUEL  BLAKE,  Actuanj. 

August  5.  No.  16  Devonshire  Street. 
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facts  and  observations  kelative  to 
the  culture  of  silk. 

Silk  as  a  non'-co\ductor  of  f.lectricity  and 

A  HEALTHY  ARTICLE  OF  APPAREL. It  IS  Well  knOWIl 

that  electricity  is  a  very  powerful  as  well  as  mys- 
terious agent  ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  true  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  that  extremely  subtle,  and 
generally  invisible  fluid,  is  as  necessary  to  good 
liealth  as  air  to  animal  life.  When  there  is  a 
want  of  a  due  supply  of  electricity  in  our  bodies, 
we  are  languid,  low  spirited,  and  suffer  under  a 
sort  of  tedium  vitae,  (weariness  of  life,)  which  is 
quite  as  insupportable  as  actual  and  acute  pain. 
When  these  feelings  occur,  we  complain  of  hypo- 
chondria, aud  a  want  of  energy,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal —  the  world  seems  a  blank,  and  existence 
a  burthen.  We  do  not  suspect,  what  is  most  com- 
monly the  case,  that  a  damp  atmosphere  is  every 
moment  robbing  us  of  electricity,  l)y  virtue  of  its 
powers  as  a  conductor  or  carrier  of  that  indisj)en- 
sable  requisite  to  health  and  enjoyment. 

In  dry  weather,  whether  the  air  be  warm,  or 
cold,  we  feel  ligiit  and  vigorous,  because  dry  air 
being  a  slow  conductor  of  electricity  leaves  us  to 
enjoy  its  luxuries,  and  wo  are  in  what  is  called 
good  spirits.     But  in  wet  weather,  when 

"  Steep'd  in  continual  rains,  or  with  raw  f^)g3 
Bedew'd,  our  seasons  droop  ;  incumbered  still 
A  pond'rous  heav'n  o'erwhelma  tho  sinking  soul;  " 


we  feel  oppressed  and  heavy  as  if  w^e  had  sudden- 
ly become  inmat{!S  of  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence," 
where 

"  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  opprest, 

Stretc.'ied  on  iiis  back,  a  mighty  iubbard,  lies 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snoring  night  and  day." 

•If,  however,  we  can  retain  in  tlie  corporeal  system 
in  wet  weather,  the  electricity  which  is  the  source, 
if  not  identical  with  animal  spirits,  that  indescri- 
bable feeling  of  enjoyment  which  flows  from  vig- 
orous health  is  ours  in  full  extent.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  keeping  our  bodies  enclosed 
by  non-conductors  of  the  electric  fluid.  And  the 
licst  non-conducting  substance  is  silk,  which  is  so 
excellent  a  barrier  against  the  transmission  of  that 
subtle  but  mighty  agent,  that  the  most  vivid  and 
powerful  discharge  which  ever  emanated  from 
Heaven's  electrical  apparatus,  in  the  flash  of  light- 
ning and  the  roar  of  thunder,  cannot  pass  through 
a  silk  handkerchief  of  the  slightest  texture,  provi- 
ded it  be  thoroughly  dry.  Persons,  therefore,  of 
feeble  animation,  who  are  apt  to  become  listless 
and  low-spirited  in  damp  weather,  will  find  silk 
waistcoats,  drawers,  and  stockings,  the  most  per- 
fect, powerful  and  innocent  of  all  cordials.  Flan- 
nel will  answer  a  similar  purpose,  but  in  a  smaller 
degree.  Wash-leather  is  also  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  may  be  used  by  those  who  prefer 
it,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  clogged  by  perspirable 
matter,  issuing  fiom  the  pores.  Silk  is,  however, 
on  every  account  the  best ;  and  those  who  are 
averse  to  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  to  the  skin 
will  find  equal  benefit  by  substituting  cotton  shins> 
drawers  and  stockings,  with  silk  over  thein  ;  or 
where  more  heat  is  required,  flannel  between  the 
cotton  and  silk,  for  the  silk  should  always  be  out- 
ermost. 

An  English  writer  says — "  Silk  should  be  used 
ill  every  possible  way  by  the  weak,  in  the  linings 
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of  sleeves,  In  the  stiffenings  of  neck  cloths,  in  the 
entire  backs  of  surtouts,  cloaks,  mantles,  and  even 
in  the  coverlets  of  beds,  &c.  and  where  health  is 
in  question,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical stuff  that  can  be  used,  as  it  will  save 
many  an  apothecary's  bill.  When  it  can  be  made 
a  principal  means  of  preventing  consumption, 
rheumatism,  gout,  inflammation,  melancholy,  mad- 
ness, and  even  suicide  itself,  no  expense  ought  to 
be  spared." 

General  Directions  to  American  Planters  and  Far- 
mers for  the  Raising  of  Silk  JVorms,  by  J.  D^Ho- 
mergue. 

[Concluded  from  our  last.] 
ON   THE    REARING    OF     SILK     WORMS. 

In  Europe  the  silk  worms,  after  they  are  hatch- 
ed are  generally  laid,  with  the  leaves  on  which 
they  are  feeding,  on  wicker  hurdles,  in  order,  as 
it  is  thought,  the  more  easily  to  keep  them  clean. 
I  think  they  may  as  well  be  laid  on  clean  fine 
tables,  and  may  in  that  manner  also  be  kept  clean, 
as  I  shall  presently  show. 

During  the  first  day  after  the  worms  are  hatch- 
ed, the  room  in  which  they  are,  should  be  kept  in 
the  same  degree  of  heat ;  but  afterwards,  as  the 
heat  and  the  strength  of  the  insect  increases  to- 
gether, the  room  should  be  cooled  from  time  to 
time  by  letting  in  a  draught  of  air.  In  general 
the  windows  should  be  now  and  then  opened  to 
let  in  the  dry  air  from  the  north  and  northwest. 
Dampness  is  fatal  to  the  silk  worm  and  should  be 
constantly  guarded  against. 

Cleanliness  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
when  it  is  wished  to  clean  the  table  on  which  the 
worms  are,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  close  to  it 
another  table,  on  which  are  put  mulberry  leaves ; 
the  worms  will  immediately  crawl  to  them,  and 
leave  the  other  table  empty,  which  may  then  be 
cleaned.  This  is  necessary  to  be  done  the  oftener 
as  they  increase  in  size,  as  they  make  more  or- 
dure. In  the  beginning  it  should  not  be  done 
until  after  their  first  moulting.  They  generally 
moult  or  shed  their  skin  four  times.  Durino-  the 
moulting,  which  lasts  2i  hours,  they  lie  torpid,  and 
do  not  feeil.     They  should  he  left  quiet. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  worms  do  not  lie 
on  each  other,  as  it  prevents  their  feeding.  When 
they  do  they  should  be    separated.      Thev   should 


have  as  much  space  as  possible  ;  the  more  they 
are  at  their  ease  the  better  they  thrive. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  silk  worm 
than  to  be  fed  with  damp  leaves.  A  quantity  of 
dry  leaves  should  therefore  always  be  kept  in  re- 
serve in  case  of  rain.  Wet  leaves  must  be  dried 
in  the  hot  sun.  The  leaves  should  not  be  gather- 
ed until  the  sun  has  absoi'bed  the  dew. 

The  quantity  of  food  to  be  given  to  the  worms 
must  be  calculated  according  to  their  ages.  In 
the  first  days  they  should  not  be  overfed. 

In  plucking  the  leaves  to  give  to  the  worms, 
the  buds  should  not  be  touched,  nor  the  branches 
of  the  tree  broken.  Nothing  but  leaves  should  be 
gathered.  The  mulberry  puts  forth  three  times 
in  each  season  :  if  the  branches  are  broken,  or 
the  buds  plucked  off  the  tree  suffers  considerably, 
and  does  not  produce  so  much.  All  the  leaves 
should  not  be  plucked  off,  but  some  left  on  the 
tree. 

IV.     OF    THE     RAISING    OF     THE     SILK     WORM. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  ready  to  make  their 
cocoons,  which  in  this  country,  generally,  is  on 
the  31st  day  after  they  have  been  hatched,  a  kind 
of  artificial  hedge  not  above  one  foot  high  must 
be  prepared,  by  means  of  some  brushwood  with- 
out any  leaves,  which  is  to  be  fixed  along  the  wall 
behind  the  table  on  which  the  worms  are.  They 
crawl  of  themselves  on  this  hedge,  which  is  called 
j-ising-,  and  there  make  their  cocoons.  This  brush- 
wood must  not  be  fixed  straight  up  along  the  wall 
but  should  be  inclined  above  and  below,  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle  towards  the  table  on  which 
it  is  to  rest,  because  the  worms  always  move  in  a 
circular  direction  ;  and  also  in  order  that,  if  they 
should  fall  they  may  not  fall  upon  the  table  or 
floor,  but  on  some  part  of  the  artificial  hedge, 
whence  they  may  crawl  up  and  carry  on  the 
work. 

It  is  easy  to  know  when  the  worms  are  ready 
to  rise.  They  crawl  on  the  leaves  without  eating 
them  ;  they  rear  their  heads  as  if  in  search  of 
something  to  clindi  on  ;  their  rings  draw  in  ;  the 
skin  of  their  necks  becomes  wrinkled,  and  their 
body  becomes  like  soft  dough.  Their  color  also 
changes  to  a  pale  yellow.  When  these  signs  ap- 
pear, the  table  should  be  cleaned  and  the  hedge 
prepared  to  receive  them. 
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From  ihB  moment  tliat  the  worms  begin  to  rise 
they  ceasii  to  eai ;  they  must  not  ba  touched  nor 
their  cocoons,  until  they  are  pulled  off  as  will  be 
presently  mentioned. 

V.    PICKING    OFF     THE    COCOONS. 

The  worms  generally  form  their  cocoohs  in 
three  days  after  rising  ;  but  they  are  not  perfect 
until  the  sixth  day,  when  they  may  be  picked  off 
from  the  hedge.  In  Europe  this  is  not  done  till 
the  eighth  day,  nor  should  it  be  done  sooner  in  this 
country,  if  during  the  six  days  there  have  been 
violent  thunder  storms,  by  which  the  labors  of  the 
moth  are  generally  interrupted.  The  cocoons 
must  be  taken  down  gently,  and  great  care  taken 
not  to  pi'ess  hard  on  them  ;  because,  if  in  the  least 
flattened,  they  fall  into  the  class  of  iin])erfect 
cocoons,  and  are  greatly  lessened  in  value. 

In  picking  the  cocoons  from  the  hedge,  the  floss 
or  tow  with  which  they  are  covered  must  be  del- 
icately taken  off",  always  taking  care  not  to  press 
too  hard  on  the  coeoous.  After  the  cocoons  are 
thus  taken  down  some  are  preserved  for  eggs,  and 
others  kept  for  sale, 

VI.    OF     COCOONS     rOTv    EGGS. 

In  order  that  the  farmer  ma)y  judge  of  the 
quantity  of  cocoons  that  it  will  be  proper  or  advi- 
sable for  him  to  put  aside  and  preserve  for  eggs,  it 
is  right  that  he  should  be  told  that  fourteen  oun- 
ces of  cocoons  will  produce  one  ounce  of  eggs, 
and  one  ounce  eggs  will  pioduce  a  quintal  [100 
pounds]  of  cocoons. 

In  selecting  the  cocoon  to  be  kept  for  eggs  it  is 
recommended  to  select  the  white  ones  in  prefer- 
ence and  keep  the  colored,  ones  for  sale  ;  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  having  an  equal  number  of 
males  and  females,  and  they  are  generally  known 
by  the  following  signs:  the  male  cocoons,  that  is 
to  say,  those  which  contain  the  male  insects  are 
in  general  smaller  than  ihe  female  ;  they  are  some- 
what depressed  in  the  middle,  as  it  were  with  a 
ring  ;  they  are  sharp  at  one  end,  and  sometimes 
at  both,  and  hard  at  both  ends ;  the  female  co- 
coons on  the  contrary,  are  larger  than  the  male, 
round  and  full,  little  or  not  at  all  depressed  in  the 
middle,  and  not  pointed  at  either  end.  They  may 
easily  be  discerned  by  a  little  habit. 

It  is  particularly  recommended  to    tske   all  off 


the  lloss  or  tow  fro;n  tliuse  coeoous,    so    that  the 
moth  may  find  no  diliiculty  in  coming  out. 

After  the  cocoons  are  taken  down  from  tho 
hedge,  those  which  are  intended  for  eggs  should 
be  laid,  but  not  crowded,  on  tables;  that  is  to  say, 
the  males  on  one  table  and  the  females  on 
anotlier,  that  they  may  not  copulate  too  soon,  and 
before  they  have  discharged  a  viscid  humor,  of  a 
yellow  reddish  color,  which  prevents  their  fecun- 
dity. They  discharge  this  humor  in  one  hour 
after  coming  out  of  the  cocoon,  which  is  genei-- 
ally  ten  days  after  they  have  been  taken  down 
from  the  hedge  ;  this  may  be  accelerated  by    heat. 

At  the  expiration  of  one  liour  after  the  moths 
have  come  out  of  their  cocoons,  the  males  and  fe- 
males may  be  put  together  on  tables  or  on  the 
floor ;  the  tables  or  floor  ought  to  be  previously 
covered  with  linen  or  cloth,  on  which,  after  copu- 
lation, the  females  lay  their  eggs.  One  female 
moth  or  butterfly  generally  lays  500  eggs  ;  the 
male  and  female  remain  about  six  hours  together, 
during  which  time  they  copulate ;  after  which 
they  separate,  and  the  female  is  48  or  50  hours 
laying  eggs  ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  during  the 
first  40  hours. 

From  the  moment  the  moths  have  come  out  of 
their  cocoons  until  the  females  have  laid  all  their 
eggs,  the  room  must  be  kept  entirely  dark  ;  the 
light  debilitates  them  and  makes  them  produce  but 
few  eggs,  and  the  worms  that  come  from  them  are 
Weak  and  puny. 

When  the  female  moths  have  done  laying  eggs, 
all  the  insects  must  be  taken  awaj',  and  may  be 
given  as  food  to  the  fowls.  The  eggs  must  remain 
on  the  cloth  where  they  have  been  deposited 
during  fifteen  or  tvventy  days,  until  they  shall  be- 
come of  an  ash  or  slate  color,  when  they  are  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  may  be  considered  as  good  eggs. 
Then  the  cloth  or  linen  must  be  folded,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  until  it  shall  be  thought 
proper  to  take  ofl'  the  eggs  which  is  done  by  put- 
ting the  cloth  into  pure  water,  and  when  thorough- 
ly wetted,  scraping  gently  the  eggs  from  the  cloth 
taking  care  not  to  injure  them.  When  thus  scrap- 
ed into  the  water  all  tlie  good  eggs  will  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  bad,  if  any,  will  swim  at  the  top, 
as  mentioned  before.  Art.  1. 

The  eggs  being  thus  washed,  must  be  di'ied  in 
the  open  air,   and    when    perfectly  dry,   the  best 
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mode  to  preserve  them  is  to  put  them  into  hollow 
reeds,  or  canes,  perfectly  dry,  and  closed  at  the 
two  extremities  with  athin  |iicce  of  flaxen  or  cot- 
ton linen  well  fastened.  It  is  also  the  best  means 
to  transport  them  from  one  place  to  another. 

VII.  OF  COCOONS  INTENDED  FOR  SALE. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  cocoons  from  being  per- 
forated by  the  moths  escaping  from  them,  which 
greatly  lessens  their  value,  it  is  necessary  to  kill  the 
moths.  This  is  generally  done  by  baking  in  an  oven 
or  by  steam,  but  the  best  mode,  which  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  warm  climates,  is  to  lay  the  cocoons 
on  linen  or  cotton  sheets,  but  not  too  close,  or  one 
upon  another,  and  to  expose  them  thus  to  the  heat 
of  the  Sim  in  open  air,  when  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
during  four  days,  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  taking 
great  care  in  handling  them  not  to  crush  or  flatten 
them,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance.  In  that 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  moths  will  be 
killed.  The  processes  of  steaming  and  baking 
are  not  always  safe,  because  they  n)ay  be  overdone 
and  the  silk  greatly  injured.  I  have  seen  instan- 
ces of  it  in  this  country.  Yet,  if  the  weather 
should  prove  obstinately  damp  or  rainy,  those  pro- 
cesses must  be  recurred  to  ;  but  not  in  dry  sun- 
shiny weather,  when  they  can  be  avoided. 

The  last  thing  to  be  spoken  of  is  the  packing  of 
the  cocoons  to  send  to  market.  They  should  be 
put  in  boxes  with  great  care,  not  pressed  too  close 
lest  they  should  be  flattened,  and  close  enough 
that  they  should  not  suffer  in  like  manner  by  strik- 
ing hard  upon  each  other  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  of  carriages  or  stages.  The  boxes  being 
dry  and  well  conditioned  may  be  transported  b}'' 
steam  boats  ;  if  transported  by  sea,  they  should 
not  remain  longer  than  fifteen  (fays  on  salt  water, 
lest  they  should  become  mouldy.  On  river  water 
and  particularly  by  steam  boats,  there  is  not  the 
same  danger.  The  boxes  in  every  case  should  be 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin  or  good  oiled  cloth,  that 
they  may  in  no  case  suflx;r  from  dampness  or 
rain. 

The  price  of  good  cocoons  in  France  is  from 
twentyfive  to  thirtyfive  cents  per  pound  of  sixteen 
ounces — I  mean  of  perfect  cocoons.  Perforated 
cocoons,  from  which  the  moth  has  escaped,  those 
^vhich  are  spotted,  and  the  imperfect  ones,  called 
chiques,  mentioned  in  the  essay  No.  V.    command 


no  price,  and  are  generally  given  away  by  the  silk 
culturists.  There  are  but  few  of  them,  because, 
those  who  raise  silk  worms  being  experienced  in 
the  business,  produce  hardly  any  but  good  cocoons. 
When  these  are  sold,  the  bad  ones  are  thrown  in- 
to the  bargain. 

The  price  of  cocoons  in  this  country  cannot 
yet  be  settled  ;  but  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
silk  culturist  to  sell  them  in  the  beginning  as  cheap 
as  possible,  to  encourage  the  silk  manufacturers, 
which  alone  can  procure  them  regular  purchasers, 
and  without  which  their  produce  must  lie  upon 
their  hands.  J.  D'Homergue. 

MEDICAL  AND   OTHER  VALUABLE    PROPERTIES   OF 
SILK. 

In  the  British  Annual  Register,  for  1829,  vol. 
Ixxi.  it  is  stated,  that  "  A  silk  covering  of  the  tex- 
ture of  a  common  handkerchief,  is  said  to  possess 
the  peculiar  property  of  resisting  the  noxious  in- 
fluence, and  neutralizing  the  effects  of  malaria 
(foul  air  from  marshes).  If,  as  is  supposed,  the 
poisonous  matter  is  received  into  the  system 
through  the  lungs,  it  may  not  be  difiicult  to  ac- 
count for  the  action  of  this  very  simple  preventive  : 
it  is  well  known  that  such  is  the  nature  of  malaria 
poison,  that  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  even  feeble 
chemical  agents.  Now  it  is  probable  that  the 
heated  air  proceeding  from  the  lungs  may  form 
an  atmosphere  within  the  veil  of  silk,  of  power 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  miasma  in  its  passage 
to  the  mouth  ;  although  it  may  be  equally  true 
that  the  texture  of  the  silk  covering  may  act  me- 
chanically as  a  non-conductor,  and  prove  an  im- 
pediment to  the  transmission  of  the  deleterious 
substance." 

If  a  silk  veil  will  presefve  against  the  deleteri- 
ous  effec*^  of  those  exhalations,  which,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  our  western  lakes,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  our  country,  produce  ague  and  fever,  silk  would 
be  worth  more  for  that  use  alone  than  all  the  gold 
and  jewels  that  ever  glistened.  Besides,  if  silk 
coverings  for  the  head  are  efficacious  to  ])reserve 
against  malaria,  the  presumption  is,  that  they 
would  guard  against  the  foul  air  of  sick  chambers, 
where  patients  suffer  under  contagious  diseases, 
and  indeed  against  bad  air  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription.    The  more  we  examine  the  nature  and 
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uses  of  silk,  the  stronger  the  inducements  appear 
to  engage  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  good 
people  of  these  United  States  in  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  that  precious  article. 

USES  of'thk'mulberry  tree. 

The  wood  of  the  mulberry  tree  is  used  for 
many  purposes.  Its  being  compact,  pliant,  and 
hard,  capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish,  causes  it 
to  be  sought  by  upholsterers,  turners,  and  carvers. 
Its  strength  makes  it  useful  to  the  joiner,  and  its 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of  water  almost  as 
well  as  oak,  makes  it  good  timber  for  building 
boats.  It  is  also  a  very  good  wood  for  fuel,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  making  charcoal. 

Mayet  sur  le  culture  du  Murier. 

It  was  observed  by  Dr  Deane,  in  1793,  that 
*'  The  only  mulberry  in  any  degree  proper  for  the 
food  or  successful  culture  of  silk  worms  is  the 
white  mulberry.  [The  Chinese  Mulberry,  and 
some  other  sorts  of  mulberry,  were  not  then 
known  in  this  country.]  All  attempts  to  raise 
them  on  the  common  black  mulberry  will  be  un- 
successful." 

The  same  writer  observed,  "If  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  use  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  feed- 
ing of  silk  worms,  they  would  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  rearing  them  by  their  fruit  and  timber." 

It  is  much  in  favor  of  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  that  its  roots  strike  very  deep  into  the 
ground,  so  that  the  surface  not  being  impoverished 
as  it  is  by  many  trees,  whose  roots  are  found  more 
in  the  upper  soil,  other  kinds  of  cultivation  may 
be  prosecuted  around  it.  Neither  its  shade,  nor 
the  dropping  of  rain  from  its  leaves,  is  considered 
prejudicial  to  plants  growing  beneath  it.  * 

GRAND    SILK    MACHINERY. 

Mr  Lambe,  of  Derby,  Eng.  having,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  common  workman,  succeeded  in  taking 
accurate  drawings  of  silk-throwing  machinery  in 
Piedmont,  erected  a  stupendous  mill  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  river  Derwent  at  Derby,  and  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  in  the 
same  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  This 
grand  machine  was  constructed  with  26,586 
wheels,  and  97,746  movements,  which  worked 
73,726   yards  of  organzinc  silk  thread  with  every 

*  Dr  Lardner. 


revolution  of  the  water  wheel  whereby  the  ma- 
chinery was  actuated  ;  and  as  this  revolved  three 
times  in  each  minute,  the  almost  inconceivable 
quantity  of  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  could 
be  produced  daily.  Only  one  water  wheel  was 
employed  to  give  motion  to  the  whole  of  this  ma- 
chinery, the  contrivance  of  which  speaks  highly 
for  that  of  the  constructor,  who  possessed  the 
means  of  controlling  and  stopping  anyone  or  more 
of  the  movements  at  pleasure,  without  ot)structing 
the  continued  action  of  the  rest.  The  building 
wherein  this  machinery  was  erected  was  of  great 
extent,  being  five  stories  in  height,  and  occupying 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  length.  So  long  a  time 
was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  this  machine- 
ry, and  so  vast  was  the  outlay  which  it  occasioned, 
that  the  original  duration  of  the  patent  proved  in- 
sufficient for  the  adequate  remuneration  of  its  en- 
surprising  founder,  who,  on  these  grounds,  applied 
to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  term  for 
which  his  privilege  had  been  granted.  This,  how- 
ever, in  consideration  of  the  great  national  impor- 
tance of  the  object,  which  was  opposed  to  its 
continued  limitation  in  the  hands  of  any  individ- 
ual, was  not  granted  ;  but  parliament  voted  the 
sum  of  14,000  pounds  to  Sir  Thomas  Lambe,  as 
some  consideration  for  the  eminent  service  ren- 
dered by  him  to  the  nation,  in  discovering  and 
bringing  to  perfection,  at  great  expense,  a  work  so 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom  ;  the  grant  being  made 
on  the  sole  condition,  that  competent  persons 
should  be  allowed  to  execute  an  exact  model  of 
the  machinery,  to  be  deposited  in  such  a  place  as 
his  Majesty  should  appoint,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  manufacture. 

SILK-THROWlNG  MILL. 

In  a  throwing  mill  (or  manufactory  in  which 
raw  silk  is  prepared  for  the  weaver)  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  there  are  1600  swifts 
employed,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  spin- 
dles. These  are  all  put  in  motion  by  a  steam  en- 
gine, on  the  high  pressure  principle,  of  six  horse 
power,  having  a  boiler  of  capacity  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  for  an  engine  of  double  that 
force.  The  surplus  steam  is  employed  in  warm- 
ing and  drying  the  factory.  In  the  establishment, 
which  is  very  carefully  and  ably  conducted,  are 
employed  120  people,  mostly  young  girls,  and  the 
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quantity  of  silk  thrown  during  the  whole  year, 
the  works  being  constantly  employed,  is  about  13,- 
000  pounds'  weight.  The  weekly  performance 
varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
material  under  conversion,  and  also  with  the  hy- 
grometio  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for  which  rea- 
son the  yearly  working  is  stated,  instead  of  the 
result  of  any  one  week's  operations. 

Dr  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 


Silk  Worms. — The  Silk  Culturist  inquires  how 
to  prevent  the  black  ant  from  destroying  the  silk 
worm.  A  correspondent  says,  "  Let  the  frames 
on  which  the  worms  are  fed  be  placed  some  dis- 
tance from  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  nail  strips 
of  new  tin  (two  or  three  inches  wide)  about  the 
bottom  of  the  standard  posts  supporting  the  feed- 
ing frames,  and  the  ants  cannot  climb  over  the  tin. 
A  similar  rim  of  tin  placed  about  the  Chinese 
plant  when  set  out  will  prevent  the  cut  worm 
from  reaching  the  plant." — jYorthampton  Cour. 
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PROFITS  OP  THE  MUIiBKRRY. 

Though  it  would  seem  probable  that  almostany 
farmer  wlio  has  100  acres  or  more,  if  he  under- 
stood the  subject,  and  was  duly  informed  as  to 
the  profits  of  cultivating  silk,  would  appropriate 
at  least  three  acres  to  it,  I  will  confine  my  calcu- 
lation on  the  profits  of  a  single  acre,  which  the  far- 
mer can  always  extend  or  contract  to  suit  his  own 
views. 

A  number  of  calculations  have  been  given  to 
the  public,  by  different  persons,  all  founded  on 
experience,  and  probably  all  true.  But  as  they 
have  been  made  on  different  soils,  and  no  doubt 
with  diff'erent  management  aud  different  degrees 
of  skill  and  care,  it  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected they  all  differ.  Probably  the  mean  between 
them  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fair  average  result. 

Andrew  Palmatier,  Esq.  of  New  York,  has 
given  a  statement  from  two  acres,  which  divided 
will  give  the  following  for  one  acre  : 

One  acre  of  ground,  fenced  by  mulberry  hedges 
and  set  out  with  trees,  $250 

Interest  and  additional  expense  during 
five  years,  187,50 

The  acre  will  then  produce  ; 
From  5  to  10  years, 
"     10  to  15     " 
"      15  to  20     " 
which  will  average  nearly  45  per  cent,  for  the  first 
twenty  years,  and  continue  at  112  per   cent  after- 
wards. 

Mr  Fitch,  who  is  cited  as  authority  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  calculates  40  pounds  of  silk 
to  an  acre,  and  Mr  Storrs  60  pounds. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Mr  Palmatier,  an 
acre  will  pay  on  an  average  of  20  years  $205,62, 
and  $490  a  year,  afterwards. 

Mr  Fitch's  statement,  allowing  the  silk  to  be 
worth  4  dollars  per  pound,  would  yield  a  gross 
amount  of  $160,  and  that  of  Mr  Storr's  $240. 
Mr  Storrs  has  had  m.uch  experience,  and  probably 
his  estimate  may  be  relied  on  as  the  average  ; 
though  in  a  better  soil,  some  one  may  have  gone  far 
beyond  it. — Silkworm. 


[From  Uie  Silk  Culturist.] 
Culture  and  Transplanting  of  tlie  Mulberry. 

No.  I. 
Mr  Editor: — At  a  time  when  the  ft^elings  of 
the  community  are  so  much  interested  in  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  it  seems  important  that  all  who  have 
investigated  the  subject,  should  communicate  free- 
ly the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation, 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  valuable  branch  of  industry, 
should  possess  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
to  embark  in  it,  without  too  great  risk. 

Although  the  raising  silk  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  old  world  for  centuries,  and  in  this  country 
for  several  years,  it  is  still,  to  most  of  us,  a  new 
business.  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  great  deal  of  information  from  Euro- 
pean authors,  but  much  of  it  is  useless  or  worse 
than  useless  in  its  application  to  this  country.  It 
will  not  do  to  follow  them  as  guides.  We  must 
collect  facts  from  this  country,  and  opinions  found- 
ed on  experience  and  observation  here,  or  we 
incur  the  hazard  of  discouragement  aud  failure. 

The  importance  of  having  such  means  of  spread- 
ing information  as  is  afforded  by  your  paper,  (The 
Silk  Culturist,)  cannot  be  too  highly  apjireciated 
by  the  public  ;  and  1  am  happy  to  see  it  so  exten- 
sively circulated.  I  j)ropose  occasionally  to  give 
you  the  result  of  my  investigations,  as  often  as  I 
ran  communicate  any  thing  of  practical  informa- 
tion, and  with  this  view  I  propose  to  give  you  for 
this  and  some  succeeding  numbers  a  few  hints  on 
the  transplanting  and  culture  of  the  inulbei-rytree. 
7'he  first  thing  to  be  decided  upon  is  the  kind 
fo  mulberry  to  be  used,  and  as  all  are  generally 
given  up,  for  various  causes,  except  the  Chinese 
Mulberry,  (morus  multicaulis,)  and  the  Italian  or 
common  white  Mulberry,  (morus  alba,)  it  remains 
to  decide  between  these  two  kinds. 

There  appears  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  superior  utility  in  every  respect 
of  the  Chinese  over  the  Italian,  when  the  climate 
is  equally  adapted  to  both  ;  but  there  is  so  decided 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
tried  the  culture  of  the  Chinese  tree  in  this  State, 
that  the  public  must  for  the  preseiit  remain   in 
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some  doubt  whether  the  certainty  of  its  living 
through  our  winters  is  sufficiently  established  to 
warrant  exclusive  dependence  upon  it.  One  of 
my  friends  transplanted  several  thousand  trees, 
und  in  three  winters  lost  them  all,  although  they 
were  placed  on  different  kinds  of  soil  and  in  dif- 
ferent exposures. 

Another  friend  planted  800  and  lost  all  but  130. 
That  130  I  took  and  planted  in  different  places,  75 
in  one  spot,  and  the  remaining  55  in  another. 
The  former  all  died,  of  the  latter  about  one  in  five 
lived,  but  were  very  much  injured.  Another 
friend  bought  one  or  two  about  four  years  since, 
and  has  since  successfully  jiropagated  them  from 
cuitings,  layings,  inoculating  and  engraftings,  and 
has  now  on  hand  several  thousands  which  lived 
through  the  winter  as  well  as  the  white  mulberry 
tree  beside  which  they  grew.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  greatest  propagation,  those 
which  I  last  named,  were  engrafted  in  the  white 
mulberry  stock.  How  much  this  affected  the  case 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  without  more  experi- 
ment. As  the  facts  are  now,  it  would  seem  to  be 
more  prudent  to  depend  upon  the  white  mulberry 
tree,  which  we  do  know  is  hardy,  and  seems  to 
withstand  the  cold  of  our  severest  winters,  and 
affords  food  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  the  Chi- 
nese'mulberry,  and  at  but  little  more  expense. 
Besides,  it  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  Mulberry 
is  more  hardy  when  growing  on  the  white  mul- 
berry stock,  so  that  it  will  certainly  be  .better,  and 
probably  cheaper,  to  plant  the  white  mulberry,  if 
the  object  is  to  have  eventually  a  plantation  of  the 
Chinese  tree.  If  it  is  decided  to  plant  white  mul- 
berry trees,  the  next  thing  is  to  decide  whether 
they  shall  be  planted  close  in  rows,  leaving  room 
enough  between  the  rows  for  the  trees  to  spread 
laterally,  and  for  picking  and  carrying  away  the 
leaves,  or  whether  they  shall  be  plalited  in  the  or- 
chard form.  The  former  Ls  the  best  for  many 
reasons.  By  that  mode,  from  one  to  three  thou- 
sand trees  may  be  planted  on  the  acre,  which  will 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  foliage  in  a  short  time, 
and  in  the  latter  it  would  be  many  years  before 
the  produce  would  begin  to  pay  for  the  invest- 
ment. In  the  former  mode  the  leaves  would  be 
picked  from  the  ground,  and  the  time  which  would 
be  required  in  the  orchard  would  be  saved,  and 
the  danger  of  falls,  &c.  would  be  avoided. 

Yours,  respectfully,  S.  VV.  Brown. 


RELATIVE  EXPENSES  OP  ANIMAIi  LABOR, 

AS  PERFORMED  BV  HORSES  OR  OXEN. 

Animal  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  the  expenses  of  the  farm,  whether  performed 
by  horses  oi;  oxen  ;  but  as  it  will  really  be  admit- 
ted,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount,  as  per- 
formed by  one  or  the  other,  and  that  difference  I 
conceive  to  be  altogether  in  favor  of  the  latter. 


The  horse  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive animals  kept  on  a  farm.  In  order  that  he 
may  be  kept  in  condition  for  work,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a  great  deal  of  the  best  food 
together,  a  warm  stable,  and  hourly  and  almost 
constant  attendance,  and  whilst  the  ox  requires  as 
little  and  as  ])lain  food  as  other  animals  of  its  size, 
and  less  attendance.  Tjie  horse  is  more  liable  to 
disease  and  casualty  than  any  other  animal,  the  ox 
less,  —  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  farmer  to 
lose  a  horse,  but  a  very  rare  one  to  lose  an  ox. 
Likewise  the  horse,  when  airived  at  maturity,  or 
an  age  which  fits  him  for  a  farmer's  team,  begins 
soon  to  depreciate  in  value,  and  is  at  length  worth 
little  or  nothing  more  than  his  hide  —  Avhile  the 
ox  at  any  age,  if  fat,  is  worth  to  the  butcher  more 
than  he  even  costs  in  his  prime. 

The  only  objection  urged  against  an  ox  is  their 
slowness.  But  in  most  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  farm,  this  can  scarcely  bean  objection.  In 
drawing,  into  the  barn  hay  and  grain  in  the  time 
of  harvest;  drawing  manure  from  the  yard  on  the 
farm  ;  drawing  wood  to  the  door;  ploughing  and 
clearing  ditches  for  draining  land  ;  drawing  rails 
for  the  repair  offences,  &c.  &c.  oxen  are  conce- 
ded by  all,  to  be  the  safest  and  best  of  teams.  And 
even  before  the  plough  the  difference  of  speed  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  good  the  difference  in  the 
expense  of  keeping  and  attendance.  A  man  with 
a  pair  of  oxen  may  put  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
acres  of  wheat  in  one  season,  while  with  a  pair  of 
horses  he  cau  but  little  exceed  thirty  acres. 

I  shall  here  add  a  comparative  view  of  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  pair  of 
oxen  for  eight  years,  I  shall  suppose  them  both 
five  years  old,  the  first  pair  of  oxen  to  be  fattened 
and  sold  when  nine  years  old,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  another  pair  five  years  old,  and  then  to 
be  kept  four  years,  and  then  flittened  and  sold 
together  with  the  horses,  which  will  then  be  thir- 
teen years  old. 

A  yoke  of  oxen  5  years  old  will  cost   $80,00 
Interest  4  years  22,40 

Keep  4  years  160,00 


Deduct  oxen  sold  (supposed  fat) 

262,40 
100,00 

Another  yoke  5  years  old  cost 
Interest  4  years 
Keep  4  years 

162,40 

80,00 

22,40 

160,00 

Deduct  oxen  sold 

424,80 
100,00 

$324,00 
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A  pair  of  horses  5  years  old  cost 

Interest  8  years 

Harness  for  8  years 

Shoeing  for  8  years 

Keep  and  attendance  for  8  years 

Deduct  horses  sold 


160,00 
80,60 
50,00 
50,00 

575,20 


924,80 
100,00 


Total  cost  of  8  years'  work  hy  horses  824,00 
Total  cost  of  8  years'  work  by  oxen     324,80 


Difference  in  favor  of  oxen 


$500,00 


If  the  above  estiniation  be  correct,  (and  if  it  be 
not,  I  believe  that  a  near  ajiproximation  to  the 
truth  will  be  found  to  increase  the  balance  in  favor 
oxen)  it  will  be  seen  that  two  pair  of  oxen  may  be 
kept  with  less  expense  than  one  pair  of  horses. 
— Ohio  Farmer. 


A  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  importance  of  a  little  spot  to  raise  vegetables 
for  family  comfort,  convenience  and  economy  is 
not  known  to  every  one.  I  have  practised  for 
jnany  years  raising  my  own  potatoes,  beets,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  cabbages,  ^  c, ;  also,  sweet  corn, 
and  beans,  peas,  squashes,  and  other  garden  vege- 
tables for  my  family  table.  Thus  I  obtain  a  very 
wholesome  food,  and  save  much  expense  of  pur- 
chasing meat;  —  I  am  not  plagued  with  a  big 
butcher's  bill,  —  nor  do  I  require  so  much  bread, 
as  when  I  have  none  or  few  of  these  valuable 
fruits.  The  labor,  too,  which  I  perform  with  my 
own  hands  has  its  benefits  ;  it  is  both  healtiiful  to 
the  body,  and  a  saving  of  expense.  I  often  find 
myself  with  a  sweaty  brow  and  a  tired  limb;  but 
what  of  this  ?  It  surely  brings  health,  and  no  one 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  handle  the  hoe  or  the  mat- 
tock :  it  is  man's  natural  employment.  We  were 
made  to  till  the  earth,  and  it  is  a  good  preventive 
against  a  thousand  ills,  moral  as  well  as-physical. 
Besides,  what  mechanic  or  farmer  can  bear  to  set 
down,  day  after  day,  to  a  dish  of  nothing  but  pork 
and  potatoes,  when,  by  half  an  hour's  work  each 
day  in  his  garden,  he  might  be  well  jirovided  with 
various  dishes  of  green  sauce  ?  If  he  has  a  fam- 
ily of  young  children,  it  is  still  more  inqiortant  that 
he  should  attend  to  this  matter. 

Now,  ye  men  of  industry  and  economy  —  ye 
lovers  of  life  and  of  money  —  I  enjoin  it  upon  you 
to  have  a  kitchen  garden  —  a  little  quarter  of  an 
acre,  where  you  can  employ  yourselves  for  a  while 
both  morning  and  evening,  in  bringing  to  maturi- 
ty those  good  things,  so  useful  and  so  healthful  in 
your  families.  The  earth  is  the  mother  of  us  all, 
and  on  her  we  all  depend  for  our  nourishment. 
We  therefore  must  not  forsake  her.  If  there  is  no 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  then  our  bread  will  fail 
\\».     Thq  soil  must  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  its 


producing  jtlenteousness  for  the  food  of  man  and 
beast.  The  professional  man,  and  the  mechanic, 
and  the  man  of  trade,  should  not  be  so  exclusive 
in  his  occupatii.n,  as  to  refuse  an  occasional  and 
personal  attention  to  these  things.  To  a  man  who 
takes  pleasm-e  in  beholding  the  progress  of  vege- 
table nature,  it  will  be  no  task  to  attend  to  the 
trimming  of  his  garden  plants,  thus  giving  vigor 
to  his  body,  and  a  profitable  cn)ployment  to  a 
thoughtful  mind.  Is  it  a  mean  thing  to  be  seen 
with  a  hoe  or  a  spade  upon  your  shoulder? 
Fudge!  'tis  the  j.rejudice  of  ignorance.  Awake, 
then  I  "  In  the  morning  sow  th}'  seed,  and  in  ths 
evening  withhold  not  thine  hand." — BriJgeteater 
Patriot. 


Sowing  Mulberry  Seed. — A  Avriter  in  the  Silk 
Culturist,  who  is  an  experienced  cultivator  of  the 
mulberry,  says  that  any  time  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust is  a  suitable  season  for  sowing  the  mulberry 
seed  ;  that  the  plants  may  be  protected  through 
the  winter  by  a  covering  of  straw  and  horse  ma- 
nure, and  in  the  si)ring  they  will  start  early  and 
grow  vigorously,  and  attain  by  the  fall  to  nearly 
as  great  a  height  as  though  they  had  been  sown 
the  i)receding  spring.  But  little  straw  should  be 
used  in  covering,  otherwise  rats  and  mice  may  be 
induced  to  burrow  in  it,  and  destroy  the  plant. 
Ihere  is  one  advantage  in  this  late  sowing — new 
seed  may  be  obtained  and  sown,  which  is  more 
sure  to  vegetate. 


Garden  Thieves. — We  are  requested  to  say 
that  an  association  has  been  formed,  whose  deter- 
mined object  it  is  to  pursue  and  j;unish  to  the  law's 
extent  those  plunderers,  young  and  old,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  committing  depredations  upon  va- 
rious enclosures  and  garden  spots — especially 
those  situated  a  few  miles  from  town.  A  watch 
is  set  for  these  skulking  pilferers,  from  whose  vi- 
gilance it  will  be  difficult  to  escape. 


Simple  Remedies. — Cotton  wool  wet  with 
sweet  oil  and  paregoric  relieves  the  ear  ache  very 
soon. 

Honey  and  milk  is  very  good  for  wo.ms;  so  is 
strong  salt  water. 

A  poultice  of  wheat  bran  or  rye  bran,  very 
soon  takes  down  the  inflammation  occasioned  by  a 
sprain. 

Low  blackberry  leaves  made  into  tea  is  ex- 
tremely beneficial  for  a  sore  mouth  occasioned  by 
taking  calomel,  or  from  any  cause. 


New  Wheat. — On  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  new 
wiieat  was  selling  in  Rochester,  at  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
The  Rochester  papers  say  the  new  wheat  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  that  the  crop  comes  in  well, 
as  to  quantity. 
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[From  the  New  England  Farmer.] 
MERINO     SHEEP. 

Mr  Fessenden — Having  for  many  years  been 
a  breeder  of  fine  wool  sheep,  1  beg  leave  to  offer 
you  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  if  it  should 
not  correspond  with  the  observation  of  other 
l)reeders,  1  can  assure  them,  my  flock  has  never 
suffered,  from  want  of  care  and  exjiense  in  their 
first  purcliase,  for  unwearied  attention  to  their 
management  or  for  the  good  condition  in  which 
they  have  uniformly  been  kept.  The  sheep  wei'e 
provided  with  good  pasture  in  summer  and  exten- 
sive, airy  sheds  in  winter,  and  fed  on  English  hay, 
with  a  few  potatoes  towards  spring.  The  merino 
sheep  imported  into  this  country,  from  1803  to 
1811,  were  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  Escurial,  the 
Paular,  Gaudaloupe,  Infantado,  Montano  and  Ni- 
gretti. 

The  Escurial  were  beautiful  fine  wooled  sheep, 
free  from  grease,  not  carrying  a  very  heavy  fleece, 
or  a  very  strong  constitution.  The  Nigretti 
were  the  largest  sheep  of  any  imported.  'The 
other  three  flocks  were  of  good  size,  short  legs, 
round  chest  and  sheared  very  large  and  heavy 
fleeces.  My  flock  was  fro  ii  the  Paular  and  Gau- 
daloupe, and  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  differs 
from  the  others  in  a  looseness  of  skin  on  the  neck, 
with  a  more  evident  degree  of  throatiness.  Their 
Iambs  were  generally  produced  with  a  coarse, 
hairy  appearance,  which  was  succeededby  a  coat 
of  unusual  closeness  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Among  the  great  numbers  of  sheep  imported  into 
this  country,  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
fiocUs  differ  greatly  in  the  size  of  the  carcass,  as 
well  as  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  fleece.  The 
great  object,  at  that  time  in  forming  my  flock,  was 
quantity  and  quality,  for,  with  the  first  requisite  I 
always  found  the  hardiest,  strongest  constitutions. 
I  endeavored  to  obtain  a  fleece  that  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  profit  and  so  well  had  I  succeed- 
ed that  to  the  time  when  Saxony  sheep  were  in- 
troduced, the  entire  flock  averaged  four  and  a 
quarter  to  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  washed  wool, 
and  sold  at  seventy  to  seventyfive  cents  per  pound. 
There  were  no  wethers  in  the  flock.  Ewes 
would  shear  from  three  and  three  quarters  to  four 
and  a  quarter  pounds,  Bucks  from  six  to  nine 
pound;--.  Yearlings  from  four  to  four  and  a 
half. 

On  the  importation  of  Saxony  sheep  I  bought 
largely,  confident  I  should  soon  realise  in  fineness, 
more  than  I  lost  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  the 
merino  fleeces.  But  I  was  sadly  disappointed, 
ior  I  lost  not  only  in  the  value  of  the  fleece,  but 
still  more  by  feebleness  of  constitution.  ]My  me- 
rino lambs  used  to  dro[)  in  March,  and  their  close 
hairy  coats  afibrded  a  protection  at  once.  But 
1  found  March  was  too  cold  for  my  delicate,  half 


naked  little  Saxons.  I  was  obliged  to  have  them 
drop  in  May.  This  was  a  bad  arrangement,  for 
when  the  laml)s  were  weaned,  it  was  so  late  in 
the  season,  that  the  mothers  would  not  get  fat,  as 
formerly.  The  merino  lambs  were  so  hardy  that 
the  loss  of  one,  could  almost  alwajs  be  traced 
to  some  accident  or  neglect,  but  the  Saxons  would 
die  in  s[)ite  of  all  my  care  and  attention,  full  fif- 
teen and  twenty  per  cent.  The  average  weight  of 
my  fleeces  became  very  much  reduced  and  I  never 
so'd  my  clip  for  over  eighty  cents  ]jer  pound. 
Two  years  ago  I  became  satisfied  of  my  mistake 
and  loss,  occasioned  by  the  Saxons,  and  sold  out 
the  whole,  reserving  to  myself  such  of  my  old  me- 
rinos as  I  could  select,  that  had  escaped  the  gen- 
eral slaughter,  and  by  repurchasing  some,  I  had 
previously  sold,  I  have  now  a  small  flock  of  merinos 
with  which  I  shall  be  satisfied,  without  further 
experiments.  The  ewes,  with  two  exceptions, 
have  lambs  by  their  sides  and  their  fleeces  in  June 
averaged  four  pounds  one  ounce.  Some  of  the 
oldest  shearing  less,  and  others  more,  and  one  reach- 
ing five  pounds  fourteen  ounces.  One  of  the  bucks 
sheared  eight  pounds  and  one  quarter.  This 
wool  washed  on  the  sheep,  sold  at  sixtyseven  cents 
per  pound, cash. 

It  is  a  ])ecuriarity  of  the  merinos,  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  that  they  abound  with  a  greasj-  se- 
cretion, from  the  skin, — (not  stiff  hard  gum)  but 
an  oily  substance,  which  spreads  itself  through  the 
whole  fleece,  so  that  tlie  surface  assumes  a  blackish 
or  dark  drown  appearance  and  retaining  the  dust 
and  soil,  forms  with  it  a  coat  that  contributes  Inrge- 
h' to  defend  the  animals  from  the  ill  effects  of  cold 
a>id  wet.  It  improves  rather  than  injures  the 
quality  of  the  fleece  beneath,  and  it  is  easily  re- 
moved by  ordinary  brook  washing. 

The  wool  is  of  very  uniform  fineness,  close  and 
compact  and  extends  quite  down  to  the  hoofs  and 
over  tlic  face. 

In  this  part  of  the  countrj'  there  is  a  general  dis- 
position to  g-jt  rid  of  the  Wghxjlecced  and  light  con- 
stitutioned  sheep  and  replace  them  by  the  Spanish 
merinos,  as  we  formerly  had  them.  Before  the  re- 
turn of  another  season  I  intend  to  import  from 
Spain,  for  the  use  of  my  own  littlj  flock,  (for  the 
benefit  of  a  cross  of  blood)  two  merino  bucks,  that 
shall  possess  as  far  as  possible,  the  great  requisites 
of  qnantity  and  quality.  T. 

Hartford,  Ct.  August,  1835. 


KENRICIC'S    ORCHARDIST. 

[We    copy    the   following    notice  of  this  truly    valuable 
work  from  tiu;  New  York  Farmer.] 

This  second  edition  of  Mr  Kenrick's  work  is 
very  much  enlarged  and  improved.  The  me- 
chanical part,  in  character  with  the  Boston  press, 
is  very  beautiful.  The  title  of  the  work  denotes 
its    comprehensiveness  and  probable  usefulness  : 
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and  an  examination  fully  sustains  its  claim  to  pub- 
lic patronage  as  a  very  convenient  and  valuable 
puI)lication — one  that  every  farmer  and  gardener 
will  find  a  very  important  and  almost  indispensa- 
ble acquisition  to  tlie  library.  We  know  of  no 
American  work  on  this  subject  that  will  coni|)are 
with  it  in  the  variety  and  value  of  the  informa- 
tion, and   in  cheapness. 

JMr  K.  has  taken  the  responsibility  of  sx  large 
edition,  and  we  hope  lie  will  be  remunerated. 
The  book  can  be  had  in  ti;is  city  at  the  seed  store 
in  Barclay  street,  and  probably  at  the  others  in 
this  city. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  may  probably  give  a 
further  notice.  S.  F. 


AORICULTURAIi  ^VAREHOUSE,  BOSTON. 

"Agriculture  is  the  art  of  arts,  without  which 
man  must  be  a  savage,  and  the  world  a  wilder- 
ness ;"  therefore  anything  which  tends  to  advance 
n  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  art,  or  to  devel- 
ope  and  distribute  facilities  Avhich  simplify  and 
render  it  more  productive,  is  of  general  utility. 

The  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Boston,  is  an  es- 
tablishment extending  from  North  Market  street 
to  Anil  street,  containing  four  rooms,  90  feet  by 
40,  and  all  filled  with  agricultural  implements, 
seeds,  and  various  patented  articles  ;  it  is  a  com- 
plete museum,  in  which  is  deposited  every  thing 
that  is  new  and  useful  to  the  cultivator,  and  which 
every  farmer  ought  to  make  it  a  point  of  visiting 
whenever  he  happens  to  be  in  Boston. 

This  establishment  has  had  a  great  influence 
ui)on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  New  England,  in 
helping  to  eradicate  what  was  considered  the  al- 
most immovable  prejudice  of  farmers  in  favor  of 
old  customs,  &c.  Time  was  when  you  might  as 
well  have  undertaken  to  overturn  Mount  Wash- 
ington, as  to  convince  the  fiirmer  that  this  inven- 
tion or  that  improvement  was  of  real  utility  ;  or 
in  fact  that  any  improvement  was  necessary  or 
could  be  made  upon  existing  methods:  cultivators 
considering  the  very  ultima  thule  of  good  farm- 
ing to  be  a  strict  adherence  to  what  their  fathers 
practised  and  ]:)erformed  ;  beyond  this  it  was  im- 
possible to  go.  But  instead  of  the  uncouth  and 
imperfect  tools  they  used,  their  place  is  now  sup- 
plied by  beautifully  simple  and  easily  operating 
labor-saving  implements,  machines,  &c.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  articles  for  sale  at  this  estab- 
lishment, many  are  found  far  superior  in  form  and 
eoostruction,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  thoy  are  intended,  than  any  which  have 
been  in  use  in  this  country.  Here  is  displayed 
in  every  variety  of  form  specimens  of  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  here  is  a  grand 
bank  for  the  farmers,  from  which  they  may  draw 
deposites,  without  a  check,  of  infinite  value  to 
them. 


In  this  country,  agriculture  is  still  imperfect, 
though  much  advanced,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
some  new  practices,  adopt  sonie  new  improve- 
ments, ac';ustom  ourselves  to  read  and  to  observe, 
before  we  bring  it  to  that  state  of  perfection, 
which  it  is  caj)able  of  receiving.  It  is  for  the 
Farmer's  own  interest  to  sustain  establishments 
which  throw  in  their  way  every  facility. 

It  has  been  said  that,  "  he  who  does  most  ad- 
vance the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  will  justly, 
hereafter  be  considered  as  his  country's  greatest 
benefactor."  Surely,  then,  the  proprietors  of  this 
excellent  establishment,  so  happily  adapted  for  the 
Farm  r's  convenience,  and  which  cost  large  ex- 
penditures, and  years  of  labor,  to  establish,  on  a 
firm  basis,  will  have  no  small  claim  to  this  dis- 
tinction.— Boston  Courier. 


Remarks   on  tlie   Horn  Distemper. 

Animals  of  the  forest,  guided  by  the  principles 
of  instinct,  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  and 
uncontroled  by  man  in  their  food,  air,  rest,  and 
exercise,  are  seldom  affected  by  disease,  while  do- 
mestic animals  of  all  countries  and  climates,  more 
directly  under  the  control  and  dominion  of  man, 
are  subject  to  a  variety.  There  «ire  but  few  in- 
stances on  record  of  prevailing  diseases  among  the 
different  tribes  of  wild  animals,  while  every  ap- 
propriate jieriodical  informs  us  of  diseases  and 
their  remedies  of  the  whole  class  of  those  more 
iinmediately  under  the  direction  and  government 
of  man.  Having  lately  had  a  fine  young  cow  of 
the  short  horn  Durham  breed,  afflicted  with  the 
disease  called  Horn  Distemper,  and  she  Jiaving 
thoroughly  recovered,  1  thought  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  offer  for  publication  in  your  valuably 
joiu-nal  a  few  remarks  on  the  disease,  and  my 
method  of  treatment.  It  is  evident  this  distem- 
per aflects  the  internal  substance  of  the  horn, 
usually  called  the  pith,  insensibly  wastes  it,  and 
eventually,  if  suffered  to  make  its  progress  unmo- 
lested, leaves  the  horu  entirely  hollow.  The  pith 
is  a  porous,  sjjongy  bone,  whose  cells  are  covered 
with  an  unctuous  matter  and  filled  \Yith  numerous 
small  blood  vessels,  is  overspread  with  a  thin 
membrane,  ap])ears  firmly  united  to  the  head,  and 
in  a  healthy  animal  cnmjiletely  fills  the  horn, 
which  only  serves  as  a  sheath.  In  horn  distem- 
per this  bone  is  partly,  at  others  wholly  wasted, 
commencing  at  the  extremity  of  the  pith.  The 
usual  symptoms  are  a  general  dulness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, a  tardiness  in  moving,  a  formation  about 
he  eyes  of  a  yellow  viscous  matter,  failure  of  ap- 
petite, a  desire  to  lie  down,  a  giddiness  and  fre- 
quent tossing  of  the  head,  often  a  stiffness  of  the 
limbs  is  observable,  and  in  cows  the  milk  fails. 
Let  the  other  symptoms  be  what  they  may,  there 
is  always  a  suddeu  wasting  of  the  flesh.    The  horn 
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always  loses  its    natural    heat,   and  a  degree  of 
coldness  is  manifest  to    the   hand  by  grasping  it 
firmly.     When  in  one  horn,  as  is  often   the   ease, 
there  will   be  a  very   sensible   difference    in   the 
feeling.     If  upon    examination  the  horn  is   cold, 
we    need  not  doubt  the  presence  of  the  malady, 
yet  without  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding signs,  W)  might  not  be  induced  to  examine 
the  horn,  or  suspect  the  evil.     As  soon  as  the  dis- 
covery is  made,  a  hole  with  a  ten-penny  nail  gim- 
let should   be  immediately    bored   underside   the 
horn,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  head.     Jfthe 
gimlet  passes  through  the  inside   without   resist- 
ance, it  may  be  bored  as  low  as  is  judged  the  hol- 
lowness  extends ;  this,  generally,  if  done  in  sea- 
son, is  all  that  is  necessary.     These  holes  should, 
however,  be  kept  open,  tiiat  a  free  discharge  may 
be   encouraged,  and  a  communication  be  kept  up 
with  the  air.     Bubbles  are  continually  forming  at 
the  orifice,  through  which  a  thin  fluid  oozes  after 
the  horn  is  bored.     This  seems  to  indicate  an  in- 
ternal fermentation.     Putrid  matter  may  be  form- 
ed on  the  periosteum,  and  entering  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  hone,  may  dissolve  the  oily  substance, 
and  form  a  fluid  so  putrid  and  corrosive  as  to  dis- 
solve even  the   bone   itself.     From    the    sensible 
relief  that  an  opening  into  tiie  horn  gives  the  beast,, 
it  is  more  than   probable  that  the  distress    mani- 
fested arises  from  compression,  occasioned  by  the 
exj)ansion  of  the  putrid   and  confined  air   within, 
rather  than  from  an  effect  produced  on   the  blood 
and  juices.      In  aggravated  cases  the  inside  of  the 
horn  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  salt  and  water,  soapsuds,  pepper 
and    vinegar,  or  any   simple  cleansing   material, 
(never  apply  spirits  of  turpentine,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is.)     If  their  ajjpears  to  be  much  inflamma- 
tion about  the  head,  a  moderate    bleeding  in  the 
neck  would  be  beneficial.     But  when  the  distem- 
per has  comn)unicated  its  effects  to  the  brain  so  as 
to  produce  a  high   degree    of  inflammation,  it    is 
iruich  to  be  doubted   whether  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment would  afford  effectual  relief. 

Milch  cows  are  more  liable  to  attack  than  other 
descriptions  of  horn  cattle.  It  is  not  common 
among  oxen ;  I  never  knew  a  bull  to  have  it ; 
steers  and  heifers  are  thought  to  be  exempt  from 
it  under  three  years  of  age.  It  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  contagious.  Neat  cattle  are  subject  to  a 
disorder  commonly  called  Tail  Sickness,  which 
is  a  wasting  of  the  bony  substance  of  the  tail, 
and  if  not  cut  off  above  where  the  defect  reaches, 
often  proves  fatal.  Jt  frequently  accompanies 
the  horn  distemper. — JV.  Y.  Farmer. 


treme  of  barrenness  or  fertility  without  being  starved  and 
shrivelled  in  the  one  case  or  mildewed  and  blasted  iu 
the  other  better  than  wlieat. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  I. 
page  82,  it  i.s  said  "  Rye  should  be  .-^owed  the  last  week 
in  August,  or  the  first  week  in  September,  at  the  rale  of 
about  thirty  six  quart.s  per  acre  ;  some  say  forty  eight 
quarts.  But  if  not  sowed  at  that  time,  it  ought  to  be 
delayed  until  late  in  November,  so  that  it  may  not  come 
up  until  spring.  A.  VVorthington  had  a  good  crop, 
which  he  sowed  in  a  January  snow  storm.  Rye  raised 
on  upland  make.s  much  better  flour  than  that  which  is 
raised  on  low  or  damp  lands." 

Tlie  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  to  the  acre  should 
vary  according  to  the  soil,  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Mr  Adams  Knight  of 
Newbury,  Mass.  received  a  premium  of  twenty  dollars 
from  the  Mass.  Agr.  Soc.  for  a  crop  of  rye.  In  apply- 
ing fur  this  he  states  that  the  acre,  which  produced  the 
premium  crop,  amounting  to  the  great  quantity  of  forty 
five  bushels  and  five  eighths  of  a  bushel,  was  sowed  in 
the  month  of  August  with  three  pecks  of  seed  only. 
He  does  not  tell  us  at  what  time  in  August  the  seed  was 
sown,  but  that  "  there  is  standing  on  said  acre  of  land 
seventy'  five  apple-trees,  from  two  to  six  inches  tiirough 
at  the  root." 

In  the  first  volume  of  communications  to  the  British 
Board  of  Agriculture,  page  341,  in  treating  of  the  cul- 
ture of  rye  in  Russia,  it  is  observed  that  the  produce 
from  boggy  lands  drained  and  sowed  with  rye  is  upwards 
of  forty  bushels  to  (me  sowed  ;  and  they  generally  use  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  seed  in  sowing  such  lands.  A 
proof  that  rye  will  bear  very  plentifully  manuring  may 
be  adduced  from  a  case  reported  by  i\{r  L'  Hom- 
midieu  of  Nevv  York,  who  observed,  in  substance,  that 
a  neighbor  of  his  manured  twenty  square  rods  of  poor, 
gravelly,  dry  soil,  with  four  thousand  menhaden  fish,  and 
sowed  it  with  rye,  at  the  rale  of  about  oi.e  bushel  to  the 
acre.  In  the  spring  it  was  twice  successively  eaten  off, 
close  to  the  ground,  by  sheep  breaking  in,  after  it  had 
acquired  a  height  of  nine  inches  the  first  time,  and  six 
inches  the  latter.  These  croppings  (miy  served  to  make 
it  grow  thicker  and  stronger  than  before;  and  when 
harvested  it  produced  sixteen  bushels,  or  at  llie  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  busiiels  to  the  acre. 
This  account  is  given  in  Transactions  of  the  JVr/w  York 
Jloricultural  Society,  part  111.  p.  35  ;  and  though  it  may 
appear  incredible,;Mr  L'  Homtnidieu  declared  tliatit  was 
attested  by  many  witnesses  of  good  standing  and  reput- 
ed for  veracity. — JV..  E.  Farmer. 


UYE. 


Soils  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature  are  proper  for  rye. 
Lands  which  are  too  rich  or  too  poor  for  wheat  are  well 
appropriated  to  this  crop,  wl  ich  will  enduro   either  ex- 


Largest  Fleece. — Little  cry  and  great  ivool. 
— We  are  informed  by  Luther  E.  Stevens,  of  this 
place,  that  he  recently  took  1130  lbs.  of  wool  from 
301  sheep,  mostly  Merino.  This  is  allowed  to  be 
remarkable  by  wool  growers.  A  gentleman  in 
New  York  this  spring,  stated  in  one  of  the  papers 
that  he  had  taken  a  fleece  weighing  7  lbs.  and  3 
quarters  from  one  sheep.  Anothei  farmer  in  Ver- 
naont,  mentioned  through  a  paper  that  he  had 
taken  a  fleece  weighing  9  lbs.  10  oz.  —  whether 
washed  and  tagged  he  does  not  say  —  and  calls 
upon  his  brother  farmers  to  beat  it,  if  they  can. 
Mr  Stevens  took  a  fleece  last  week  from  a  full 
blood  Merino  buck,  three  years  old,  which,  when 
washed  and  tagged,  ready  for  the  market,  weighed 
9  lbs.  and  12  oz. !  This  is  the  largest  ever  known 
in  this  country,  and  he  challenges  any  farmer  any 
where  to  produce  a  larger  one. — Claremont  Eagle. 
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[From  the  Silk  Cultuiist.] 

Sufield,  June  I5th,  1835. 

Mr  Editor: — Having  been  often  requested,  by 
several  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  silk  business,  to 
furnish  some  information  for  your  valuable  paper, 
on  the  best  method  of  increasing  the  Morus  Mul- 
ticaulis,  1  send  the  following  communication,  and 
if  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "  Cultu- 
rist,"  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

I  think  that  to  conmiencL!  by  inoculating  is  cal- 
culated to  multi[)ly  the  Morus  Multicaulis  the  most 
rapidly,  as  it  affords  facilities  for  increasing  them 
many  other  ways  afterwards.  Inoculated  trees 
are  more  abundant  in  sprouts  than  grafted  ones 
which  will  make  good  layers,  and  besides  furnish 
abundant  cuttings  for  another  year.  They  ai-e 
also  more  forward.  I  have  three  thousand  which 
were  inoculated  last  August,  the  most  of  which 
have  already  grown  more  than  a  foot,  whilst;  those 
grafted  the  present  season  are  just  putting  out. 

Trees  intended  to  be  inoculated  the  present 
year,  should  be  trimmed  immediately  and  kept 
clean  from  sprouts  from  the  ground  a  foot  up- 
wards, and  should  stand  at  such  distance  from 
each  other  as  to  make  it  convenient  to  work 
around  them.  Success  depends  much  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  trees. 

Select  for  the  buds  the  small  size  of  ripe  twigs 
of  the  present  year's  growth,  and  cut  off  the  leaves 
near  the  buds  ;  select  a  smooth  jilace  in  the  stock 
and  make  a  perpendicular  slit  downwards  in  the 
bark,  about  half  an  inch,  cross  this  by  another  slit 
at  the  top,  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  wood,  then 
take  off  the  bud,  (this  should  be  done  with  expe- 
dition, as  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  injure  it 
if  exposed,)  this  is  done  by  entering  the  knife  half 
an  inch  above  the  bud,  taking  it  out  with  a  slight 
scollop  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below,  turn  the  bud 
over  and  ])ick  out  the  wood,  leaving  in  the  roots, 
then  with  the  knife  raise  the  corners  of  the  bark 
and  enter  the  bud,  then  place  the  thumb  nail  on 
the  leaf  stock,  and  push  it  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slit,  then  with  a  drawing  stroke  of  the  knife 
cut  off  the  top  of  the  inoculation  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  the 'cross  cut,  and  bind  down  the 
bark  with  woollen  yarn,  taking  particular  care  in 
the  whole  operation  not  to  iriar  the  inside  of  the 
bark  or  tlie  wood  of  the  stock. 

A  knife  much  used  in  New  Jersey  for  budding- 
peach  trees,  which  is  perfectly  simple,  1  think  best 
adujted  to  this  purpose;  the  blade  is  made  by  a 
common  blacksmith,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long 
and  three  eighths  wide,  with  a  shank  to  drive  into 
the  handle,  which  is  made  of  wood,  the  point  of 
the  blade  is  rounded  back,  having  the  edge  con- 
vex. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  knife,  I  placed 
in  the  opposite  end  of  the  handle  of  mine  a  small 
piece  of  ivory,  into  which  I  filed  a  notch  of  suita- 


ble size  to  stride  the  bud,  with  this  I  press  down 
the  bud,  after  it  is  entered,  which  is  preferable  to 
using  the  thumb  nail. 

Inoculations  seldom  adhere  to  the  stock,  only 
around  the  edges,  therefore  the  smaller  the  piece 
of  bark  the  better,  pi'ovided  the  organs  of  the  bud 
are  preserved,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees, 
as  the  smaller  the  wound  the  quicker  it  will  heal, 
and  besides,  if  the  piece  of  bark  be  large,  it  leaves 
a  hol!ow  place  under  the  bud  which  often  causes 
it  to  wither. 

I  have  recommended  tying  with  woollen  yarn, 
because  it  is  more  elastic  and  convenient  than 
loose  matting.  These  strings  may  remain  fifteen 
or  twenty  days,  regard  however  l)eing  had  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  trees  grow. 

I  have  further  noticed  that  of  those  buds  insert- 
ed without  taking  out  the  wood  a  much  larger 
proportion  die  than  those  having  the  wood  re- 
moved. I  have  not  therefore  recommended  it, 
although  it  is  more  expeditions. 

The  best  time  for  inoculating,  is  from  the  middle 
of  July  until  the  1st  of  September,  but  the  original 
stock  should  not  be  taken  off  until  the  following 
Spring.  Thomas  J.  Bestor. 


[From  Kenrick's  New  American  Orchardist.] 
JTOBIEROtJS   SUCCESSIVE  CROPS  OF  COCOO.\S, 

From  the  present  encouraging  appearances,  we 
are  induced  to  believe,  that  instead  of  one  single 
and  solitary  crop  of  silk  in  a  year,  we  may  yet  be 
enabled,  in  our  climate,  and  with  our  prolonged 
sununers,  to  raise  not  merely  two  crops  of  silk  a 
year,  with  a  void  interval  of  time  between  them, 
but  numerous  crops  of  different  ages  at  the  same 
time  and  in  rapid  succession  for  a  season.  With 
the  complete  establishment  of  such  a  system,  a 
new  era  with  us  will  commence.  There  are  mul- 
berries which  will  renew  their  foliage  suddenly, 
and  for  numerous  successive  times  in  a  season. 
Where  a  regular  succession  of  crops  can  thus  be 
obtained,  with  a  diminished  proportion  of  labor, 
of  land,  of  cultivation,  of  habitations  and  of  fur- 
niture, for  the  successive  generations  of  insects, 
how  greatly  augmented  tnust  be  the  profit. 

Some,  I  am  aware,  might  object,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  i)Ian  has  been  befoi-e  tried  an  hun- 
dred times  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  other  countries. 
Not  a  doubt  exists  but  it  lias  been  tried.  But  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  that  in  a  suitable  cli- 
mate, it  has  ever  been  tried  fairly  and  aright,  and 
failed.  It  seems  important,  that  in  this  case,  only 
the  eggs  of  the  former  year  should  be  used,  as 
these  by  age,  are  found  to  hatch  more  promptly 
and  simultaneously,  and  all  these  may  be  saved 
from  the  cocoons  of  the  first  crop  produced, 
which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  degene- 
racy. These  are  to  be  preserved  dry  at  a  suitable 
temperature,  and  to  be  transferred  to  an  ice  house 
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if  necessary,  till  the  season  they  are  wanted,  Dr 
Millington,  however,  is  persuaded  that  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  have  different  races  of  different 
ages. 

In  Tuscany,  so  fine  is  their  climate,  that  two 
crops  of  silk  are  annually  produced.  The  same 
has  been  effected  by  Mrs  Parmentier,  at  Brooklyn, 
on  Long  Island.  The  first  crop  being  fed  from 
the  leaves  of  tlie  Morus  mnlticaiilis,  Morns  alba, 
and  other  mulberries  promiscuously,  were  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  some  white,  and  some  of  an  orange 
color.  But  a  second  crop  of  worms  from  the 
same  cocoons,  being  fed  exclusively  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Morus  JMuIticaidis,  finished  their  labors  in 
the  short  space  of  twentysix  days  from  the  com- 
mencement, which  was  about  the  30th  of  July. 
This  last  circumstance  might  be,  in  part,  owing  to 
the  warmth  of  the  season.  The  cocoons  thus 
produced  were  not  only  of  larger  size  than  those 
of  the  first  crop,  but  what  is  still  more  important, 
they  were  beautiful  and  shining,  and  of  the  ivhite- 
ness  of  snow. 

At  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  New 
York,  in  1S33,  cocoons  were  produced  of  two 
successive  crops  of  silk.  The  first  crop  were 
hatched  11th  of  May.  The  second  crop  the  8th 
of  July,  and  a  third  crop  might  have  been  pro- 
duced. All  being  fed  on  the  Morus  multicaulis, 
they  were  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  In  the  same 
year  Mr  E.  Stanley,  of  Ogden,  N.  Y.,  produced 
two  successive  crops:  the  second  were  hatched 
by  accident,  and  the  cocoons  were  fine.  In  Brat- 
tlpboro',  Vt.,  in  the  same  year,  two  successive 
crops  were  produced  from  the  common  white 
mulberry.  And  in  1835,  as  Dr  Holmes  has  re- 
corded, two  crops  of  cocoons,  both  of  them  large 
and  perfect,  were  produced  in  AVinthrop,  Maine. 
See  his  account  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  vol.  iii.  Feb. 
20,  1835,  published  at  Winthro|). 

In  all  these  cases,  the  second  crop  of  silk 
worms  was  produced  from  the  eggs  from  the 
cocoons  of  the  first  crop. 

Dr  Millington,  however  states  that  this  practice 
is  wrong.  In  his  valuable  communication  in  the 
American  Farmer,  for  January,  1829,  he  has  stated 
that  the  eggs  of  the  same  year  hatch  but  partially, 
or  do  not  hatch  so  regular  as  those  of  the  former 
year.  He  notes  the  date  and  the  day  the  eggs  are 
produced,  on  the  pajiers  on  which  they  arede|)os- 
ited  ;  and  those  eggs  of  a  similar  age  ai-e  brought 
forward  to  hatch  at  the  same  time,  and  then  they 
usually  are  all  ready  to  spin  together.  These  are 
carefully  rolled  up  and  preserved  in  dry  boxes, 
p.nd  kept  in  a  dry  cool  cellar,  andi  in  June  or  July 
of  the  following  years  and  when  the  heat  of  the 
climate  cr  season  requires  it,  they  are  transferred 
to  a  dry  ice  house. 

Among  the  great  adA'autages  of  having  silk 
worms   of  different   ages  in  the  same  apartment, 


Dr  Millington  states,  "  that  the  same  room  and 
shelves  will  hold  abundantly  more  worms  at  the 
same  time,  without  being  crowded  ;  and  a  room 
and  shelves  which  will  but  barely  accommodate 
one  hundr  d  thousand  full  gi-own  worms,  will 
better  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand consisting  of  four  or  five  different  ages,  pro- 
vided each  age  or  parcel  are  about  equal  in  numljer, 
and  are  hatched  at  about  seven  or  eight  days 
apart.  Another  advantage  is,  the  same  number 
of  hands,  with  the  same  quantity  of  labor,  will 
make  more  silk  and  do  it  with  less  trouble  and 
perplexity,  than  when  the  whole  crop  of  worms 
are  of  the  same  age,  and  all  spin  at  the  same  time. 
When  silk  worms  are  yoimg,  they  are  extremely 
small,  and  require  but  little  room,  little  food,  and 
little  attention.  All  the  food  t)iey  consume,  up  to 
the  time  they  are  sixteen  days  old,  would  not 
make  more  than  one  meal  for  them  when  full 
grown  ;  consequently  when  the  whole  crop  of 
worms  are  of  the  same  age,  there  is  at  first  but 
little  to  do  ;  but  for  a  few  of  the  last  days  tiiey 
will  eat  voraciously,  and  must  all  be  removed  and 
cleaned  frequently,  and  all  set  to  spinning  at  the 
same  time.  So  much  to  do  at  the  same  time  cre- 
ates a  hurry  and  perplexity  which  must  eventuate 
in  a  loss  for  want  of  time  to  do  all  that  is  required. 
*  *  *  *  When  the  worms  are  of  different  ages', 
the  labor  required  is  more  equalized.  A  part  of 
ihem  will  constantly  be  of  the  age  to  require 
considerable  attention.  But  this  parcel  will  be  so 
small,  that  the  bauds  will  have  spare  time  to 
attend  to  the  younger  parcels.  I  have  certain 
shelves  allotted  to  each  jiarcel  during  a  certain 
age  ;  and  other  shelves  exclusively  for  them  to  spin 
on.  I  begin  with  the  fresh  hatched  worms,  placed 
on  the  shelves  allotted  to  worms  of  that  age. 
After  their  first  moulting  I  pass  them  to  the  shelf 
allotted  to  the  next  age,  and  again  supply  the  first 
shelf  with  fresh  hatched  worms.  In  this  manner 
I  continue,  through  the  Avhole  season,  to  bring 
young  worms  on  the  first  shelves,  and  pass  thorn 
on  until  they  reach  the  spinning  shelves,  from 
which  the  cocoons  are  removed,  to  make  room 
for  the  next  succeeding  i)arcel." 

"  Last  year  I  had  silk  worms  constantly  in 
feeding  from  the  20th  of  April  until  after  the  th20 
of  October." 

We  are  assured  on  first  rate  authority,  on  that 
of  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  that  Dr 
Millington  is  an  eminently  practical,  scientific 
agriculturist,  and  has  made  si:k  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  his  attention  during  several  years. 
Mr  Smith,  from  his  own  experience,  "bears  testi- 
mony to  all  Dr  Millington's  remarks.  And  con- 
eiders  his  as  the  very  best  article  which  had  yet 
appeared."  This  was  in  January,  1829.  Dr 
Millington  resides  at  St  Charlcp,  in  Missouri,  about 
htitude  thirtveighl  desrecs. 
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I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  the  excellent  Dr 
Pascalis,  at  the  time  he  published  his  work  on 
silk,  at  New  York,  in  1829,  endeavored  to  explode 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  raise  numereus  crops, 
or  even  two  successive  crops  of  silk  in  a  season. 
He  states  some  plausible  reasons  for  his  objec- 
tions, particularly  the  record  of  the  failure  of  an 
attempt  near  Lyons,  about  1820 — and  also  the 
failure  of  the  attempts  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
situated  beneatJi  a  fiery  sun,  and  within  the  burn- 
ing zone.  In  the  next  year,  and  in  No.  2  of  his 
valuable  work,  '-The  Silk  Culturist,"  for  .January, 
1830,  iir  Pascalis  has  recorded  the  successful  in- 
troduction of  the  siik  culture  to  the  jiorth  of  France, 
a  thing  which  had  been  d;;emed  at  least,  equally 
as  problematical  thirty  years  before.  Also  that 
Dr  Deslongchamps  had  even  succeeded  in  raising 
a  second  crop  of  cocoons  from  the  eggs  of  the 
first.  Dr  Deslongchamps  was  one  of  a  society  of 
savans  at  Paris  who  had  performed  many  exper- 
iments to  prove  that  this  bnuich  of  industry  can 
be  successfully  carried  on  through  all  the  northern 
departments  of  France.  He  also  had  ascertained 
by  experiments  at  Paris,  that  the  cocoons  which 
were  produced  by  siik  worms  fed  exclusively  on 
the  Morus  MulticauHs,  were  even  rather  heavier 
than  other  cocoons.  The  more  com])iete  and 
effectual  conversion  of  Dr  Pascalis  to  the  system, 
does  not  appear  so  fully  until  afterwards,  when 
sj>eaking  of  the  M.  MulticauHs  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  France,  he  says,  "after  the  discovery 
of  tliis  plant,  a  doubt  no  lon^^er  exists,  that  two 
crops  of  silk  may  be  produced  in  a  single  season." 


To  Housewives. — In  this  day  of  improvements, 
few  have  been  suggested  of  more  iinportance,  es- 
pecially to  females,  than  the  new  mode  of  wash- 
ing clothes,  which  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  town  [Newijuryport]  through  the  agency 
of  two  benevolent  individuals,  now  residing  at  a 
distance  from  us.  It  has  been  tried  by  quite  a 
number  of  families  with  complete  success,  and 
those  who  have  tried  it  are  desirous  of  communi- 
cating it  extensively,  that  others  may  r:ap  the 
same  benefit  which  has  accrued  to  them.  It  is  to 
be  used  only  for  white  clothes.  It  does  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  in  case  of  calicoes  and  woollens. 

1.  Mixture. — Five  gallons  soft  water,  add  half 
a  gallon  of  lime  water,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  soft 
soap,  or  a  pound  of  hard  soap,  and  two  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

2.  Method  of  Washing. — Soak  the  clothes  over 
night  if  very  dirty,  at  any  rate  wet  them  thorough- 
ly before  putting  them  into  the  mixture.  When 
the  above  mixture  is  at  boiling  heat,  put  in  the 
clothes  that  have  been  soaked  or  wet,  merely  rub- 
bing such  parts  with  a  little  soap  that  are  unusu- 
ally soiled.  Boil  them  one  hour.  They  are  then 
to  be  taken  out  and  drained,  and  thoroughly  rinsed 


in  warm  water,  then  in  the  indigo  water  as  usual, 
and  they  are  fit  for  drying.  The  lime  water  may 
be  pi-epared  and  kept  on  hand — the  scda,  sub  car- 
bonate, (be  sure  to  get  the  right  kind)  may  be  pro- 
cured cheap,  by  purchasing  it  in  a  large  quantity. 
Let  all  who  feel  that  washing-day  is  a  day  of  hard 
work  and  weariness,  cease  to  complain,  until  they 
are  willing  to  try  this  safe,  easy  and  expeditious 
mode  of  lightening  their  burdens. — Essex  J^orth 
Register. 


COMMUMICATION  FROM  THE  HON.  A. 
SPENCER. 

Mr  Blydenburgh^ — I  cannot  repress  the  ex- 
pression of  the  satisfaction  I  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  the  first  number  of  "  The  Silkworm," 
conducted  by.  you.  Others,  many  others,  may 
prefer  reading  political  and  partisan  newspapers, 
but  to  me  there  is  more  pleasure  in  reading  and 
contemplating  on  the  bounties  of  a  munificent 
Providence  in  providing  so  lavishly  for  the  com- 
foi'ts  and  enjoyments  of  man.  This  remark  is 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  contemplating  the  silk- 
worm, in  its  birth,  its  various  changes,  its  nurture, 
and  finally  its  fabrication  of  the  cocoon,  which 
yields  the  finest  known  materials  for  fabrics,  al- 
most indispensable  to  the  embellishment  and  com- 
fort of  the  human  race. 

1  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  arc 
the  most  virtuous  and  best  informed  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  nevertheless  I  do  believe 
that  we' have  among  us  many,  very  many,  ingeni- 
ous and  inventive  men,  capable,  with  proper 
inducements,  of  carrying  to  high  perfection,  and 
in  the  simplest  manner,  the  discoveries  of  past 
times.  We  have  also  an  intelligent  population, 
ready  and  zealous  in  seizing  on  any  new  sources 
of  industry  which  shall  promise  an  adequate 
rewai'd  for  their  toil  and  labor.  I  think  it  then 
only  necessary  to  satisfy  our  agriculturists  that 
the  culture  of  silk  will  be  attended  with  a  hand- 
some profit,  to  insure  its  general  adoption.  I  feel 
an  entire  confidence  that  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  that  the  culture  of  silk 
will  afford  to  our  farmers  a  richer  reward  than 
any  other  crop  they  can  raise,  and  that  ten  acres 
devoted  to  the  mulberry,  and  the  rearing  of  the 
silk- worm,  in  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  will  at 
the  end  of  five  years  produce  a  greater  profit  than 
the  remaining  ninety,  however  skilfully  cultivated. 
This  profit  will  keep  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  trees ;  and 
when  we  add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  tending  of 
the  worms  will  require  only  the  labor  of  women, 
children  and  feeble  persons,  that  it  interferes  not 
at  all  with  the  labor  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
ninety  acres,  and  that  therefore  it  is  all  clear  gain, 
who  can  doubt  of  the  result? 

The    genera]    substitution  of  cotton   for  linen 
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fabrics,  which  were  formerly  made  by  our  females, 
and  the  introduction  of  many  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, has  relieved  our  women  from  much  man- 
ual labor,  and  they  have  leisure  time,  which  they 
would  willingly  devote  to  any  occupation  adapted 
to  their  capacities.  The  rearing  of  the  worm,  and 
reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  is  the  very 
employment  adapted  to  them.  Can  it  be  doubted, 
then,  that  the  matrons  and  young  women  of  the 
country  will  cheerfully  and  zealously  enter  upon 
an  employment  so  honorable,  so  profitable,  and  I 
may  add  so  national  ?   . 

My  particular  purpose  in  this  communication, 
was  to  call  your  attention  to  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  at  its  last  session,  which  for 
its  wisdom  and  patriotism  reflects  honor  on  the 
State.  This  law  requires  the  agents  and  inspect- 
ors of  the  state  prisons  to  cause  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods  to  be  introduced  and  carried  on  in 
rliose  prisons,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  au- 
thorized to  purchase  as  well  cocoons  raised  in  this 
country  as  the  raw  material  imported,  at  such 
prices  as  they  may  deem  reasonable,  and  to  extend 
the  business,  as  the  same  can  be  prosecuted,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  inspectors,  with  a  prospect  of 
ultimate  success. 

The  probable  and  almost  certain  effects  of  this 
law  will  be  to  introduce  into  this  State  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  immediately,  without  waiting  inde- 
finitely the  enterprise  and  patronage  of  private 
individuals.  The  certain  effects  of  the  act  will 
be  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  culture  of  silk 
by  opening  two  certain  and  steady  markets  for 
the  purchase  of  cocoons ;  and  when  we  reflect 
that  the  fiicilities  for  transporting  cocoons  to  the 
prisons  are  unequalled,  there  is  every  inducement 
to  commence  the  culture  of  siik  without  loss  of 
time. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  great  inducement 
with  our  females,  by  the  enhanced  price  of  reeled 
silk  over  the  cocoons,  to  reel  off  the  silk  from  the 
cocoons  they  produce,  and  sell  it  in  that  shape. 
They  will  have  their  option,  either  to  sell  the 
cocoons,  or  the  silk  in  its  raw  state.  Those  who 
prefer  the  latter  mode,  by  the  aid  of  Gay  and 
Mosely's  new  invented  reel,  will  soon  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  reeliiig. 

What  magnificent  results  must  follow  a  general 
attention  to  the  culture  of  silk ! 

We  shall  avoid  a  direct  annual  drain  from  the 
United  States  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  This 
amount,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  the  country 
for  the  support  of  foreign  agriculturists  and  me- 
chanics, will  goto  reward  and  invigorate  our  own. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  shall  become 
exporters  of  American  manufactured  silk,  as  well 
as  the  raw  material.  It  is  a  business,  too,  which 
cannot  be  overdone  ;  the  demand  will  always  bear 
a  just  proportion  to  the  product.     In  many  coun- 


tries, particularly  Great  Britain,  the  climate  is  not 
genial  to  the  worm  ;  while  in  ours  it  is  established 
beyond  controversy,  that  we  may  produce,  with 
proper  care  and  skill,  silk  of  as  fine  a  texture  and 
lustre  as  is  produced  in  Italy  or  France. — N.  Y. 
Farmer. 

MORUS  MVLTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  nuuiber  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Mullicaulis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry,  These  trees  were  propagated  in  this 
country.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  othei,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  'I'he  price  for'Trees,  from  4 
to  5  feet  high  is  ^30  per  hundred,  ^4,50  per  dozen,  i!j'-  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  g25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 
New  England  Farmer  Office. 

WHITE  MNLBERRY  TREES  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  is  desirous  of  purchasing  100.000  White 
Mulberry  Trees.  3  years  old,  thiii'iy  and  of  good  size,  for  which 
^3  per  iOO  will  be  paid  G.  C.  BARRETT. 

B(,ston,  July  29,  1835. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

30  Casks  Clover  Seeds — prime  quality,  10  do.  Timothy; 
100  Bushels  Red  Top;  500  lbs.   White  Clover. 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

New  England  Seed  Store. 

SILVER  FIRS,  «fcc. 

VVii.i.iAM  Mann  of  Bangor,  Me.  will  execute  at  short  no- 
tice orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  4c- well  packed  and 
n  good  order.  april  8.  *| 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE   FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a.  d  well  bound, 
and  perfect.     Price  ^3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Feb.  18. 

CHERRY   STONES    WANTED, 

For  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid.  Apply  at  the  oflice 
of  the  New  Eng  and  Farmer.  July  15. 

SILK   COCOONS  "WANTED. 

The  subscriber,  encouraged  by  the  late  act  of  the  Legisl  i- 
ture  to  reel  anrl  throw  American  Silk,  wishes  to  purrha.sc  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  Boston,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  will 
pay  S3  per  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  f<ir  poorer 
ones.  [mf,]  G.    C.    BARRE  IT. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  e.xcellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  I\Iarll)o- 
rough,  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  ther.eon, for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulars  inquire  of"G.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  E.-jq-of  said  Marlborough.  Cm 

FARM  WANTED. 

A  farm  is  wanted  within  20. miles  of  Boston,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  to  consist  of  from  200  to  300',|icres; 
to  be  high  land  and  easy  to  cultivate.  An}'  person  wishing  to 
sell  such  a  farm,  by  forwarding  a  simple  Bond,  that  the  price 
may  be  known  and  relied  up  n.  a  Committee  will  examine 
the  premises;  as  it  is  determined  to  purchase  the  best  Farm 
off.  red  this  Autumn. 

Address  ma}'  be  made  to — 

'J'HO.  WHITMARSII,  Boston  or  Brooklinc. 
WM.  H.  MONTAGUE,  Boston, 
JOSIAH  DANIELS,  do. 

GEO.  C.  BARUE  rr        do. 
JOHN  ASHTON,  Boston  or  Roxbury. 
Aug.  12.  tf 

HORSE  RAKE. 

Just  received  at   the   Agricultural    Warehouse,   a  few  first 
rate  Revolving  Hor«e  Rakes. 
July  8. 
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AVHITE  MUIiBERRy  SEED,  Growth  of  1835. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  of  White  Mulberry  Seed  growth  of 
1835,  saved  with  much  care  Iroin  good,  ihrilly  trees,  express!/ 
for  the  New  Eiigland  Seed  Store.     For  sale  by 

GEORGE  C.  BAKRRTT. 

N.  B.^As  the  qiiantitj' will  probably  be  inadequate  for  the 
demand  the  next  season  orders  should  be  sent  early. 

Jiiy29. 

VAIiUABIiE    WORK    ON    FRUITS,  "  VEGETA- 
BJL.es,    SIIiK,    &C. 

Ji'.st  published  and  for  sale  by  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  THE 
NEvV  AMERICAN  OHCHARDIS'I',  or  an  qcrount  of  the 
MOST  VALUBi,E  VARIETIES  OF  FKUiT.  of  all  cliniat<'s,  adapted 
to  cultivation  in  the  United  St;ites,  with  their  history,  modes 
of  culture,  iiianagemeiit,  uses,  &c.,  and  the  culture  or 
silk;  with  an  Appendix  on  Vkoetarles.  Ornamental 
Trkes  and  Flowers.     By  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

A  uew  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  A  chapter  on 
"  Climate  "  another  chapter  on  JModern  or  Landscape  Gardens, 
— also,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Blulberr^'  Plantations,  end  tlio 
Culiure  of  Silk,  and  ihe  whole  ("lass  of  Vegetables  being- now 
for  Ihe  first  time  added  and  all  that  relates  to  them. 

1  vol.  12mo.     420  pages  elegantly  bound.     Price, ^l- 

J\"eiv  SlugUsnd  W^ruser'^s  o.'ihsieiiUiC 
For  I8JII5. 

Just  published  by  JOFIN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Washington  and  School  streets,  up  stairs,  and  b}' GEO.  C. 
BARRETT  at  Ihe  Seed  Store  No  51  and  52,  North  Market 
Sireei,  FESSKNDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALAIANAC  (<)!•  183G.  For  sale  also  by  l^ooksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, &c.,  generally. 

'I'his  Almanac  w  11  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VIIL  It 
consists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  humorous 
poetical  sketches  of  Ihe  months  ;  observa  ions  and  directions 
relative  to  (he  employment  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  loeacli  month  in  tlie  circle  of  the  seasons,  "  Agri- 
cnlture  and  Rural  Economy,"  including  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  uiany  of  the  most  useful  implements  employed  in  till  ge. 
Valuable  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  pilhy  piece  of 
paramount  poetry.  'J"he  Splendors  of  the  Setting  Sun,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms;  JLn\o^y  on  \\\e  Art  of  Agrir.ul- 
ttire  ;  Calendar  of  Courts,  Roads,  Distances,  &c,  &c. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


NEW  ^VORK  ON  SILK. 

In  presiR,  and  will  be  published  Sept.  1,  1835,  The  Ameri- 
can Silk.  Grower's  Guide,  being  ihe  art  of  raising  the 
mulberry  and  silk  on  a  new  system  ol'  successive  crops  in  a 
season.  By  Wm.  Kenrick.  The  work  will  contain  about 
eighly  pages,  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  afforded  to  subscribers 
at  37J  cents.  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT, 

iV-'TO  England  Fanner  OJj'ice. 

SPLEKDID  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  an  assort- 
ment of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  of 
Tulips,  splendid  variegated  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  with  the 
color%ijnarked  on  each. 

Hvaeinths.  Double  and  single,  a  fine  assortment,  with  the 
colors  marked  on  each.  Also  an  assortment  of  fine  double 
and  single  Hyacinths  mixed  without  names. 

Folyanlhu.)  Narcisus,  Fspgrant  white  with  single  cups, 
and  extra  sized  roots. 

V^'e  shall  open  in  a  few  da^-s  a  further  supply  of  fine  Bul- 
bous Roots  from  Holland,  among  which  will  be  bulbs  of  e.  ery 
kind  and  color,  which  will  complele  a  superb  assortment. 

SCILLA  PERUVIANA,  a  rare  bulb,  from  the  Archipe- 
lago; produces  a  splendid  flower  may  begro\vn  in  pots  or  in 
the  garden,  perfectly  hardy.  Prices — SOcts.  25cls  and  12^ 
cts    according  to  size. 

TULIPS,  a  large  and  splendid  collection,  growing  in    the 
Horticultural   Gardens    connec.ed   willi  the  New   England 
Seed  Store, 
scp.  2. 
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TO 

Apples, 

barrel 

2  60 

3  0O 

Beans,  white, 

bushel 

1  75 

2  00 

Beef,  iness,  (new) 

barrel 

13  00 

13  50 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

" 

11 

11  60 

prime,         .... 

" 

y  00 

9  60 

Beeswax,  (Americ-n)     . 

pound 

20 

24 

Butter  inspected.  No.  1,    . 

" 

16 

20 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

9 

Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

" 

40 

46 

southern, geese, 

" 

33 

39 

Flax,  American,      .... 

ct 

9 

10 

Flaxseed,                     .        i 

bushel 

1  25 

137 

Flour,  Genesee,      .         .     cash      . 

barrel 

6  62 

6  61 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 

" 

7  00 

7  n 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

" 

6  75 

6  87 

Alexandria, 

" 

5  81 

7  87 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  00 

southern  yellow 

" 

90 

95 

white. 

" 

81 

90 

Rye,  northern,           none. 

" 

Barley,          .         .         . 

" 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

(( 

48 

50 

Hat,  best  English,    .... 

ton 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

" 

16  00 

17  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

17  00 

20  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

37 

42 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

" 

11 

I» 

southern,  1st  sort, 

X 

9 

10 

Leather,  s.'aughier,  sole. 

it 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

' 

19 

21 

do.        upper, . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

n 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  .        . 

" 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

IOC 

1  04 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  50 

2100 

Nav}',  mess,  .... 

" 

16  00 

16  30 

bone,  middlings, 

" 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  25 

2  37 

Red  Top, 

70 

80 

^              Red  Clover,  northern. 

pound 

9 

10 

V\'hite  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

>t 

25 

03 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

3  00 

Tallow,  tried,      .         .        .       ,  . 

cwt. 

7  50 

8  00 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

75- 

American,  full  blood,  tvashed, 

•' 

55 

60 

do.        3-4ths             do. 

It 

30 

55 

do.         1-2                 do. 

" 

48 

50 

do.         1-4  and  common 

" 

43 

47 

Native  washed 

" 

38 

60 

r.       f  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

55 

60 

5-c      1st  Lambs,    . 

It 

45 

50 

•£:^i2d      Wo. 

It 

33 

38 

c  g_    3d      do. 

II 

25 

30 

^       list  Spinning,     . 

>i 

48 

60 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generblJy  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION  MARKET. 

retail  prices. 

Hams,  northern,                 .  .            pound       10       11 

southern,           none.        .  ,              '' 

Pork,  whole  hog.i,              .  .                "6^       6^ 

Poultry,    .                .               ;  " 

Butter,  (tub)    .               .  .               "           14       18 

lump            .                .  "24       28 

Eggs,                  .               .  •            dozen       16       18 

Potatoes,  new,        .               .  bushel      62      75 

Cider,  none  of  consequence,  .              barrel    3  50    4  00 
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the  several  rounds  as  they  lie  on  the  reel  should 
not  be  glued  together.  When  the  skein  is  quite 
dry  it  is  taken  off  the  reel,  and  a  tie  is  made  with 
some  of  the  refuse  silk  on  that  part  of  the  skein 
where  it  bore  upon  the  bar  of  the  reel,  and  an- 
Fifty  cents  per  year — twelve   copies  for  five  dollars      other  tie  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  skein,  after 
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which  it  is  doubled  into  a  hank,  and  usually  tied 
round  near  the  extremity,  when  it  is  laid  by  for 
use  or  sale." — Loudon. 


Mr  Kenrick,  in  his  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  asserts 
tliat  "  the  use  of  the  reel  requires  dexterity  and 
practice.     The    cocoons,  after    being    cleared   of 


t  ACTS  AND  OBSKRVATIONS  REIiATIVE   TO 
THE   CULTURE   OF   SILK. 

On  Reeling  Silk. — "The  cocoons,  or  produce     Hoss,  are  thrown  by  handsfull  into  basins  of  pure 
of  the  worms,  as  soon  as   completed,   are  either     soft  water,  placed  over  small  furnaces  of  charcoal 


reeled  off  or  sold  to  others  to  be  reeled.  The  silk 
as  formed  by  the  worm  is  so  fine,  that  if  each  ball 
or  cocco:i  was  reeled  separately,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer. 
In  the  reeling  therefore,  after  the  cocoons  are 
cleared  from  the  floss,  the  ends  of  several  are 
joined  and  reeled  together  out  of  warm  water, 
which,  softening   their   natural  gum,  makes  them 


fires.  When  the  water  is  altnost  at  boiling  point, 
sink  the  cocoon  with  a  whisk  of  broom  corn  un- 
der water  for  two  or  three  minutes,  to  soften  the 
gum  and  loosen  the  fibre.  Then  moving  the 
whisk  lightl}'^,  the  filaments  will  adhere  to  it,  and 
may  be  drawn  off  till  the  flossy  silk  is  unwound, 
and  the  fine  silk  comes  off.  A  sufficient  number 
being  collected,  the  reeling  begins.     If  the  pods 


stick  together  so  as  to  form  one  strong  smooth  leap  upwards,  the  reel  must  be  slackened;  if  the 
thread.  As  often  as  any  single  thread  breaks  or  silk  comes  off  in  bars,  you  must  turn  faster  ;  if 
comes  to  an  end,  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  new  the  water  is  too  hot,  they  furze  in  unwinding,  and 
one,  so  that  by  continually  keej  iiig  up  the  same  the  fine  lustre  of  white  silk  is  injured,  and  cold 
number,  the  united  thread  may  be  wound  to  any  water  must  be  added.  It  requires^  long  practice 
length.  The  single  threads  of  the  newly  added  dexterously  to  attend  to  the  splicing  on  the  fibret* 
cocoons  are  not  joined  by  any  tie,  but  simply  laid  to  keep  up  an  even  thread,  as  the  silk  grows  con- 
on  the  main  thread,  to  which  they  adhere  by  their  tinually  finer  to  the  end  of  the  cocoon." 
gum;  and  their  ends  are  so  fine  as  not  to  cause  Mr  Cobb,  in  giving  the  "  Method  of  reeling 
the  least  jjerceptib^e  unevenness  in  the  place  where  cocoons  and  manufacturing  silk  in  Connecticut," 
they  are  laid  on.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  states  that  "  a  large  kettle  set  in  a  furnace,  or  in 
operation  that  the  silk  when  reeled  off  may  con-  an  arch,  is  filled  with  water,  and  fire  is  kept  under 
sist  of  a  smooth  thread  of  equal  thickness  and  it ;  and  when  it  is  about  to  boil  a  quart  of  cocoons 
strength,  not  flat,  but  of  a  round  form,  having  the  is  thrown  into  it,"  &c.  ;  and  after  describing^other 
small  threads  of  which  it  is  composed  as  equally  preparatory  measures,  he  says,  "  Reeling  is  then 
stretched  and  firmly  united   as   possible,  and  that  commenced  on  a  common  ht^nd  reel  (such  as  in 
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common  use  in  families  in  New  England  for  reel- 
ing yarn  from  the  spinning  wheel),  and  the  silk 
fibres  run  off  about  as  fast  and  with  as  little  diffi- 
culty as  yarn  from  a  spindle.  Some  of  the 
cocoons  run  off  before  others,  and  when  on  this 
account  the  thread  becomes  too  small,  all  the  fibres 
are  broken  off,  and  what  is  reeled  is  tied  by  itself 
on  the  reel,  and  another  quart  is  then  thrown  into 
the  kettle  ;  the  ends  are  collected  and  reeled  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  and  each  separate  piece  is 
tied  by  itself  When  the  reel  is  full,  the  pieces 
are  all  tied  together,  taken  off,  and  immediately 
dried." 

Temperature  of  the  Water  in  which  Co- 
coons   ARE    IMMERSED    FCR    REELING. This    is  a 

point  of  much  importance.  If  the  water  is  made 
to  boil,  it  will  soon  destroy  the  cocoons  ;  and  if  it 
be  not  sufficiently  heated,  it  will  not  dissolve  the 
glutinous  matter  with  which  the  silk  of  the  cocoons 
is  combined.  In  the  Manual  of  Mr  Rush  it  is 
observed  that,  "  Instead  of  using  a  common  stove 
or  furnace  to  heat  water  for  the  cocoons,  steam 
Las  been  proposed  and  used  by  Messrs  Gensoul 
and  Aldini.  Upon  the  plan  of  the  first,  the  steam 
is  admitted  directly  into  the  water  containing  the 
cocoons  intended  to  be  reeled  ;  but  the  last  adopts 
another  mode,  which,  upon  a  large  scale,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred.  A  copper  boiler,  covered 
and  with  a  hollow  bottom,  has  a  vertical  tube 
adapted  to  the  centre  of  the  cover,  with  a  cock 
by  means  of  which  the  water  intended  to  furnish 
the  steam  is  admitted.  This  boiler  will  hold  four 
pints  (French),*  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess it  is  to  be  filled  to  nearly  two  thirds.  The 
vertical  cylinder  has  a  tube  with  a  cock,  through 
which  the  steam  is  introduced  into  a  wooden  tub 
placed  on  its  side,  to  the  external  surface  of  a  vase 
above  it,  and  gives  out  steam  at  its  extremity 
through  a  series  of  small  holes,  turned  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  vase;  the  holes  are  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  too  rapid  escape 
of  the  steam.  This  vase  is  of  copper,  and  con- 
tains six  pints  of  water.  The  steam  box  is  tinned 
on  the  bottom  inside,  and  a  little  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  boiler,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
a  tube,  with  a  cock,  conveying  back  the  condensed 

*  A  French  pint  is  a  quart  American  meaptire. 


steam  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Thus  the  wa- 
ter into  which  the  cocoons  are  put,  is  regularly 
and  permanently  heated,  without  the  injurious 
ebullition  of  the  water  which  takes  place  when 
steam  is  introduced  directly  into  it,  and  which 
causes  the  rapid  and  irregular  motion  of  the 
cocoons  in  the  basin." 

The  Editor  of  this  paper  has  invented  an  ap- 
paratus for  heating  cocoons  for  reeling,  of  which 
he  hopes  hereafter  to  give  a  definite  description. 
He  will  now  merely  state  some  of  its  objects, 
principles  and  advantages.  It  is  a  boiler  set  in  a 
cylinder  stove,  and  surmounted  by  a  vessel  for 
heating  by  steam,  inclosing  another  vessel  holding 
the  water  in  which  cocoons  are  immersed  for 
reeling.  These  vessels  are  both  placed  perpendic- 
ularly over  the  cylinder  and  boiler  ;  and  the  whole 
apparatus  occujiies  no  more  ground  room,  or  space 
on  the  floor  on  which  it  is  placed,  than  a  common 
cylinder  stove  of  a  foot  diameter.  Its  advantages 
are  that  wood  or  any  other  fuel,  including  the 
hardest  anthracite,  may  be  burnt,  and  the  smoke 
or  gas  carried  off  instead  of  being  diffused  in  the 
room,  and  inhaled  by  the  reeler,  as  is  the  case 
when  clay  furnaces  are  used.  It  will  diffuse  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  warmth  in  ihe  room  while 
heating  the  cocoons,  and  that  without  near  so 
much  fuel  as  would  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  temperature  by  a  common  cylinder  stove  of 
the  same  size  not  surmounted  by  the  apparatus 
for  heating  cocoons. 

The  cocoons  are  placed  in  a  situation  tantamount 
to  wliat  chemists  call  a  water-bath,  in  which  the 
water  can  never  be  made  to  boil,  so  as  to  injure 
or  destroy  the  cocoons. 

The  apparatus  in  which  the  cocoons  are  heated 
may  be  made  to  answer  for  evaporating  decoc- 
tions, to  obtain  extracts  in  a  thick,  gummy  or  dry 
state,  without  the  possibility  of  burning  or  injuring 
the  substances  by  boiling  or  by  too  much  heit  . 
and  the  cocoon  heater  may  be  easily  removed, 
and  the  boiler  used  for  common  culinary  purposes. 

It  has  been  thought  by  good  judges  (although 
the  experiment  has  never  been  tried)  that  this 
apparatus,  with  or  without  some  alterations,  will 
answer  a  valuable  purpose  for  killing  the  chrysalis 
or  insect  in  the  cocoons,  and  drying  them  for  use. 
But  of  this  more  in  our  n«xf. 
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1  For  the  Practical  Farmer.] 
SILK    MANUFACTUiiE. 

The  subject  of  raising  and  manufacturing  silk 
has  been  laid  before  the  public  so  many  times  and 
in  so  many  different  shapes,  that  sufficient  inform- 
ation has  been  elicited  to  prove  the  practicability 
and  certainty  of  our  being  able  to  raise  silk,  and 
manufacture  various  silk  fabrics,  which  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  silks  of  any  clime.  And 
why  should  we  not  ?  The  enterprise  and  re- 
searches of  our  citizens  have  stripped  from  the 
process  of  manufacturing  all  the  mystification 
with  which  Euixipean  policy,  and  our  ovn\  preju- 
dice had  clothed  it  ;  so  that  it  now  appears  a  sim- 
ple and  easy  process.  Samples  of  beautiful  silk 
have  already  been  produced  here,  and  when  prac- 
tice shall  have  been  added,  we  may  challenge  ri- 
valship  with  the  most  expert  Europeans.  Enough 
has  been  shown  to  convince  any  business  man  that 
this  branch  of  industry  will  be  exceedingly  profit- 
able. In  fact,  companies  have  been  formed  in 
several  of  the  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  man- 
ufacturing siik;  and  are  making  preparations  to 
«omiTience  the  business  immediately.  Most  of 
those  concerned  in  these  companies  are  practical, 
calculating,  business  men,  showing  by  the  best 
possible  argument  that  the  business  is  considered 
safe.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  intelli- 
gent men  who  doubt  the  utility  of  our  engaging  in 
this  braneh  of  the  business  at  ])resent.  But  why 
do  they  doubt?  Because  it  is  new,  and  nearly  all 
that  they  have  heretofore  heard  has  been  to  dis- 
courage any  attempt  of  the  kind.  It  would  seem 
from  the  tone  of  J.  D'Homergue's  essays,  that 
America  could  make  no  advances  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  unless  she  followed  closely  in  the  step 
of  Europeans. 

Since  these  essajs  were  first  published,  those 
interested  i«  the  subject  have  been  looking  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  time,  when  our  inge- 
nious countrymen  should  refute  the  insinuations 
of  D'Homergiie  by  commencing  the  manufacture 
of  silk  in  their  own  way.  Our  intelligent  me- 
chanics have  been  laboring  assiduously  to  construct 
machinery  for  that  purpose :  they  have  succeeded. 
Machinery  diflTering  almost  wholly  from  any  in 
Europe,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  is  already  in  successful 
operation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Valmtint 
Silk  Company,  and  at  other  places.  Samples  of 
goods  produced  by  these  machines  are  in  the 
market,  and  are  beautiful  specimens  of  what 
American  genius  can  accomplish. 

The  business  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
source  of  profit  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
especially  to  those  of  New  England,  where  free 
and  willing  hands,  and  intelligent  minds,  will 
master  all  that  is  complex  in  it. 

The  legislattires  of  the  different  States  feel  the 


importance  of  this  subject,  and  ours,  with  a  com- 
mendable spirit,  at  its  last  session  passed  a  resolve, 
allowing  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  silk  reeled  or 
thrown  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  culture  of  cotton  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1785.  The  manufacture  of  it  was  not 
commenced  until  a  number  of  years  after;  not  a 
half  century  has  elapsed,  yet  how  vast  and  impor- 
tant has  it  become  to  our  whole  country.  If  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  has  risen  to  such  a  degree 
of  prosperity  in  so  short  a  time,  will  not  the  man- 
ufacture of  silk  be  of  much  greater  importance 
in  less  time.''  Yes:  because  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining the  raw  article  are  greater,  and  the  process 
cf  manufacturing  equally  easy;  besides,  while 
the  climate  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  is 
confined  to  the  Southern  States,  that  adapted  to 
the  production  of  siik  is  extended  over  nearly  our 
whole  territory. 

A  writer,  when  speaking  of  this  subject  (the 
manufacture  of  silk),  says,  "  It  is  observed  that 
all  those  countries  that  produce  the  best  silk  bor- 
der upon  the  sea.  Our  country  (meaning  the 
United  States)  will  produce  the  best  of  silk,  and 
as  fit  for  organziiie  as  any  in  the  world ;  and,  if 
attended  to,  will  be  of  as  great  advantage  as  any 
in  the  States,  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the 
manufacture  of  silk  is  a  most  profitable  under- 
taking, where  the  land  and  air  are  proper  for 
raising  it."  C. 


The  morus  alba,  or  white  Italian  mulber- 
ry  The  Baltimore  Farmer  and  Gardener  states, 

that  "  in  order  to  make  '  assurance  doubly  sure,' 
he  would  recommend  to  persons  who  have  sown 
seed  of  this  tree,  the  present  season,  to  cover  their 
plant  beds  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in,  either  with 
straw,  or  long  stable  manure,  to  be  confined  by  a 
slight  covering  of  small  brushwood,  which  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  beds  until  about  the 
middle  of  April,  when  it  should  be  gradually  re- 
moved, so  as  not  to  expose  the  plants  too  sudden- 
ly to  the  changes  of  the  weatjier  at  that  unsettled 
season  of  the  year.  This  precaution  will  not  be 
necessary  after  the  first  winter."  The  seed  of 
this  mulberry  may  be  had  of  Kobert  Sinclair,  Jr. 
in  Baltimore,  which  the  editors  of  the  Farmer  and 
Gardener  recomn^end,  "as  being  fresh,  having 
seen  some  of  it  tried,  and  sprouted  in  about  36 
hotirs." — Hampshire   Gaz. 


Silk  Company. — VVe  learn  that  another  Silk 
Company  has  beer,  formed  in  this  city,  and  has 
purchased  a  spot  for  the  location  of  their  estab- 
lishment at  Woburn,  on  the  Lowell  Railroad.  It 
contains  280  acres,  and  cost  about  $15,000. — 
JVorfolk  Advertiser. 
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[From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.] 
On  tlie  diseases  of  Trees,  and  methods  of  Cure. 

When  it  is  observed  of  a  tree,  that  it  does  not 
shoot  forth,  we  are  certain  that  it  is  either  punc- 
tured to  the  liber  or  white  bark,  or  that  it  is  defi- 
cient in  nourishment  from  the  poverty  of  the  earth, 
in  which  it  is  planted,  that  will  in  time  prove  its 
destruction.  The  remedy  is  to  lay  bare  the  roots 
in  the  month  of  November,  for  three  feet  around 
the  tree,  and  put  in  three  or  four  baskets  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure  ;  throw  upon  this  three  or  four 
buckets  of  water  to  force  the  manure  amongst  the 
roots,  after  which  fill  u|)  the  hole  with  the  same 
earth  that  was  taken  out  of  it ;  the  roots  becoming 
refreshed,  throw  out  new  fibres,  and  the  year  after 
the  tree  will  be  seen  shooting  forth  its  green  foli- 
age again.  If  the  summer  is  very  dry  you  must 
throw  two  buckets  of  water  around  it  from  time 
to  time.  The  winter  following,  in  trimming  the 
trees  jou  must  not  leave  as  many  branches  as  on 
those  that  have  always  been  in  good  health. — 
Trees  of  every  description  are  cured  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Bad  soil. — Fruit  trees  accommodate  themselves 
more  to  warm  light  earth  than  to  that  which  is 
cold  and  wet. 

Diseased  7-oots. — Frequently  a  tree,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, after  having  thriven  many  years,  will  become 
weak  and  languid  :  this  arises  from  the  roots  be- 
coming rotten  from  having  been  planted  too  deep, 
from  the  tnany  fibres,  from  humidity  or  otherwise. 
This  is  easily  remedied  by  laying  bare  the  roots 
in  autumn,  and  cutting  off  such  as  are  decayed, 
up  to  the  sound  wood. 

Exhausted  earth. — If  the  tree  languishes  in  its 
sound  roots,  the  malady  arises  from  the  earth  be- 
ing too  much  exhausted.  To  reanimate  it,  remove 
the  exhausted  earth  and  replace  it  with  new  ;  af- 
terwards throw  around  the  foot  of  the  tree  two 
good  baskets  of  cow  manure,  if  the  earth  is  warm, 
or  that  of  the  horse  if  it  is  cold,  and  when  the 
time  arrives  to  trim  it,  cut  out  the  old  wood.  If 
it  does  not  shoot  forth  well  the  succeeding  year, 
it  ought  then  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  away. 
'  To  regenerate  old  trees. — When  you  have  in 
your  garden  a  very  old  tree,  whose  branches  on 
the  right  and  left  indicate  dying,  you  may  calcu- 
late the  cause  to  be  in  the  roots :  it  wants  nour- 
ishment, and  the  earth  about  its  feet  is  too  old, 
exhausted  and  dry.  To  give  it  again  health  and 
vigor,  lay  bare  the  roots  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, for  four  feet  square  all  around  them  so  as  not 
to  injure  them  ;  afterwards  throw  five  or  six  bas- 
kets of  well  rotted  cow  manure  above  the  roots, 
the  fall  and  winter  rains  will  decompose  it  ;  if  the 
winter  is  dry,  you  must  water  it,  in  order  that  the 
liquor  of  the  mamwe  may  become  a  kind  of  pus  to 
nourish  the  roots  ;  the  .sap  will  begin  to  flow,  and 


the  earth  and  tree  revive.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, cut  the  old  branches  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  | 
covering  the  wound  so  as  to  prevent  either  rain 
or  the  sun  from  doing  any  injury.  After  the  first 
year,  the  branches  will  be  three  feet ;  and,  if  it  is 
a  tree  which  ought  to  be  trimmed,  the  winter  after 
trim  the  branches  a  foot  long.  This  manner  of 
resuscitating  all  kinds  of  trees  is  excellent. 

Trees  diseased  on  one  side  only. — If  a  tree  is  dis- 
eased on  one  side  and  vigorous  on  the  other,  lay 
the  roots  entirely  bare,  remove  the  diseased  ]  art, 
and  cut  the  larger  roots  in  order  to  make  the  tree 
equal,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  more  general ; 
])Ut  new  earth  above  the  roots,  even  if  they  should 
not  be  unhealthy,  and  two  or  three  baskets  of 
manure  as  above. 

When  you  trim  this  tree,  leave  the  vigorous 
side  long,  and  you  must  leave  all  the  fruit  branches, 
even  the  weakest,  so  as  to  draw  t!ie  sap  :  trim  very 
close  the  diseased  side  ;  cut  ofrall\iseless  branches, 
and  leave  a  few  fruit  branches. 

Yellow  leaves. — This  disease  arises  often  from 
the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  disease  last  spoken  i 
of,  that  is  to  say,  exhausted  earth.  In  such  case* 
administer  new  earth  mixed  with  manure  reducedB 
nearly  to  that  of  common  earth  ;  or,  without  en- 
tirely uncovering  the  roots,  with  ashes  and  soot, 
these  materials  are  very  good  for  light  earths. 
When  the  ground  is  cold,  pigeon  dung  is  very  B 
good,  particularly  where  it  has  been  in  a  heap  for 
two  years,  to  ameliorate  its  strong  heat ;  spread  it 
an  inch  dee[)  about  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
month  of  March  following  bury  it.  For  the  want 
of  this  dung,  you  must  take  away  the  old  earth 
from  around  the  tree  and  replace  it  with  new, 
mixed  with  fine  well  rotted  horse  manure.  If  the 
yellowness  arises  from  the  earth  being  damp,  take 
horse-dung  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  ]iaj),  make  a  trench  around  the  loot  of  the  tree, 
pour  in  the  mixture,  cover  it,  and  let  it  thus  re- 
main :  it  will  reanimate  it.  Jf  the  yellow  leaves 
arise  from  a  contrary  cause,  that  is,  from  the  soil 
being  too  light  and  dry,  you  uutst  as  soon  as  the 
month  of  November  arrives  uncover  the  roots,  and 
j)ut  above  them  the  scrapings  or  settlings  of  a 
pool,  well-drained,  worn  out,  and  exhausted  street 
mud  ;  hog-dung  or  other  similar  manure  :  these 
simple  and  easy  means  will  resuscitate  them. 

A  tree  often  becomes  yellow  from  having  given 
too  much  fruit,  and  exhausting  its  substance.  In 
this  case  you  must  pull  off  a  jiart  of  the  fruit,  and 
apply  fresh  nourishment  to  the  roots. 

When  a  tree  appears  to  languish,  make  a  circle 
around  the  foot  of  it,  in  which  you  must  put  any 
convenient  manure  ;  in  trimming  it,  cut  off  all 
superfluous  wood,  and  after  having  filled  up  the 
hole  in  which  you  have  put  the  manure,  leave  na- 
ture to  act,  and  she  will  resuscitate  it  soon.  In 
digging  around  the  tree,  keep  off  at  from  two  to 
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four  feet  distance,  observing  as  you  api;roacii  tlie 
tree  to  dig  carefully  around  the  mound  in  which 
the  roots  are  formed. 

Sterilitij. — Open  the  earth  about  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  cut  off*  the  extremities  of  the  large  roots, 
shorten  those  that  are  too  long  or  far  off,  and  all 
the  small  ones  near  the  irunk  ;  throw  good  new 
earth  upon  them  and  cover  them  up. 

Means  to  produce  fruit  from  trees  which  flourish 
well,  but  tvhose  fruit  becomes  blighted  almost  every 
year. — There  are  some  trees  which  are  charming 
to  the  sight  when  in  blossom,  but  which  retain 
none  of  their  fruit:  in  this  case,  at  least  six  buck- 
ets of  water  thrown  around  them  when  in  full 
bloom,  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  If  you  have 
not  so  much  water,  you  may  refreshen  the  tree  by 
sprinkling  the  buds.  When  the  fall  of  the  blos- 
soms is  in  too  great  an  abundance,  bleed  the  tree 
or  prune  the  roots. 

Inertness  of  the  sap. — In  very  cold  and  dry  sum" 
niers  in  which  there  is  not  much  rain,  it  happens 
that  the  sap  ceases  to  flow  by  degrees.  You  will 
then  see  a  great  portion  of  the  fruit,  particularly 
peaches,  which  have  the  most  need  of  a  large 
stock  of  sap  to  acquire  maturity,  fall  or  prove 
abortive,  liie  only  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  open 
around  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  to  throw  in  a 
bucket  of  water  to  o])en  the  pores  and  revive  the 
sap,  which  will  jirove  well  that  watering  and  vigi- 
lance are  necessary  in  gardening. 

When  the  spring  is  dry  and  cold,  it  happens 
often  that  a  peach  tree  does  not  shed  its  blossoms, 
the  flower  attaching  itself  to  the  small  nut  of  the 
peach,  dries  it  up,  and  makes  it  fall  ;  to  remedy 
this,  you  must  bare  the  roots  and  throw  in  buck- 
ets of  water,  and  wlien  it  is  dried  up,  cover  them 
again  with  earth,  and  continue  watcringthem  ev- 
ery week  during  th  :  months  of  March  and  April, 
until  you  find  the  fruit  safe  and  well  grown  ;  this 
raises  the  sap  and  saves  the  fruit  ;  it  is  good  to 
water  freely  peach  and  apricot  trees  during  the 
great  heat  of  summer,  and  above  all,  when  the 
fruit  is  approaching  to  maturity.  When  the  fruit 
is  well  grown,  the  tree  must  be  thinned  of  those 
that  are  superabundant,  which  not  only  makes  the 
fruit  grow  larger  but  better,  it  also  ])reserves  the 
vigor  of  the  tree,  which  would  become  ruined  in 
two  or  three  years,  if  you  do  not  proportion  the 
fruit  to  the  strength  of  the  tree.  Peaches,  necta- 
rines, and  apricots,  must  be  thinned  in  May.  Only 
a  few  fruit  must  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
weak  branches. 

When  the  heat  is  great  and  a  continual  drought, 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, it  is  good  to  throw  around  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  particularly  the  peach,  a  bucket  or  half 
bucket  of  water,  so  as  to  rouse  the  sap  and  pre- 
vent the  fruit  from  falling  half  ripe.      When  you 


observe  the  tree  languish,  and  the  fruit  advance 
very  slowly  and  fall  in  great  numbers,  yon  maybe 
sure  it  is  in  the  sap  ;  you  must  then  put  water  to 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  for  which  purpose  you  must 
make  a  trench  around  it  at  a  short  distance,  so 
that  the  water  may  be  better  held,  cover  the  earth 
with  leaves  or  straw,  and  throw  water  on  it,  so  as 
to  enable  the  earth  to  preserve  its  freshness. 

To  give  fruit  a  fine  color,  about  the  end  of  June 
clip  with  a  scissors  those  leaves  that  surround  the 
fruit,  and  when  they  have  grown  nearly  to  their 
size,  remove  all  their  leaves  from  around  them,  so 
that  the  dew,  rain  and  sun  may  penetrate,  paying 
attention  to  the  soil,  the  weather,  and  the  strength 
of  the  fruit,  for  delicate  fruit  becomes  scoi-ched  if 
laid  bare  too  soon,  and  if  too  late,  will  remain 
without  color  and  taste.  Peaches  and  apricots 
should  be  laid  bare  only  fifteen  days  previous  to 
their  being  ripe,  otherwise  the  fruit  would  become 
defective  and  imperfect  about  the  stone.  By  jet- 
ting water  with  a  syringe  upon  fruit  exposed  to 
the  sun  two  or  three  times  a  day,  you  will  give  it 
a  peculiar  and  curious  color,  but  at  the  same  time 
impair  the  quality. 

When  the  severity  of  the  heat  occasions  th« 
fruit  to  fall,  instead  of  watering,  dig  round  the 
roots  two  inches  deep,  which  fill  up  with  the  ashes 
of  wood,  and  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it 
away,  cover  this  nshes  with  earth. 

Peach  and  apricot  trees  are  liable  to  what  is 
termed  the  blight,  which  is  an  injury  that  shows 
itself  by  the  leaves  becoming  crimped,  shrivelled, 
dull  and  yellow,  they  fall  about  the  first  rain  ; 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  first  to  remove  all  the 
blighted  leaves,  so  that  the  new  foliage  of  the  suc- 
ceeding spring  by  force  of  the  sap  of  those  which 
have  been  blighted,  come  quicker. 

To  remove  gum  you  must  with  a  proper  instru- 
ment cut  down  to  the  inner  part  of  the  tree,  and 
cover  the  wound  with  dry  earth  tied  on  with  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  general  method  of  treating  diseased 
trees  in  France,  which  from  similarity  of  climate 
with  that  of  this  country,  will  apply  here.  Many 
persons  believe  it  to  be  only  necessary  to  plant  a 
tree,  and  that  nature  will  do  all  the  rest.  It  is 
true,  we  must  depend  upon  nature  for  the  success 
of  our  endeavors  ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  the 
fruit  trees  we  cultivate,  are  not  indigenous  to  this 
climate,  and  that  our  want  of  skill  and  judgment 
in  planting  and  nourishing  them,  may  embarrass 
the  operations  of  nature  in  bringing  the  fruit  to 
perfection.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
ensure  success,  that  we  should  aid  nature  in  her 
operations,  by  removing  all  obstructions  to  her 
efforts,  and  furnishing  the  proper  attention  and 
nourishment  for  the  prosperity  of  the  tree.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  observation  and  experiments 
are  necessary  ;  and  ordinary  care  and  attention  lo 
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the  method  prescribed  above,  will  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  our  purpose. 

How  much,  then,  is  to  be  deprecated  that  want 
of  zeal,  which  is  so  clearly  manifested  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  cultivation 
and  care  of  fruit  trees.  Providence  has  peculiarly 
blessed  us  with  the  means  of  indulging  in  most  of 
the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  other  sections  of  the  globe, 
but  our  apathy  appearsto  have  created  a  total  dis- 
regard to  her  munificent  blessings  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  spot  on  earth  where  most  of  the  stone 
fruit  of  other  climes,  could  be  cultivated  in  more 
perfection  than  in  this  State.  The  diversity  of 
soil  produces  diversity  of  fruit,  and  although,  on 
Charleston  Neck,  peaches  and  nectarines  are  de- 
stroyed by  various  insects,  yet,  all  kinds  of  plums 
and  cherries  may  be  raised  in  great  perfection  : 
some  of  the  lattL'r  raised  there  by  Mr  Michel,  are 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  ever  produced  in  a 
more  northern  climate.  Cultivators  instead  of 
importing  and  increasing  the  fine  plums  of  France, 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  miserable  trash 
that  grow  unheeded  and  uncared  for  in  thickets. 
This  negligence  is  reprehensible  and  ought  to  be 
corrected.  A  Frenchman. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Farmer.] 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR   SOWING    THE   SEED  AND   RAISING    THE    PLANTS 

OF  THE   WHITE   ITALIAN  MULBERRY   TREE. 

1.  To  SOW  an  ounce  of  seed,  prepare  a  bed  50 
feet  long  and  4  feet  broad.  Manure  it  well  with 
a  compost  composed  of  one  third  ashes,  and  one 
third  decomposed  leaves  from  the  woods,  or  gar- 
den mould;  dig  c^ee;?,  pulverise  finely,  and  then 
lay  the  bed  off  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  one  fourth 
or  one  half  of  an  inch  deep;  sow  the  seed  astliick 
as  you  would  onions  or  parsnips;  cover  with  rich 
mould,  press  the  mould  down  gently,  but  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  the  seed  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  earth  ;  and  should  the  weather  be  dry,  water 
the  seed  bed  every  other  evening,  it  will  assist  in 
promoting  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  plant. 

2.  Keep  the  beds  clean  of  weeds ;  and  should 
they  receive  an  occasional  watering  with  suds  or 
soot  and  water,  say  once  a  week  afier  they  are 
up,  if  planted  this  month,  August,  they  will  be  fit 
to  transplant  into  nursery  rows  in  April  next,  or  if 
not  desirable  to  be  so  removed,  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  until  the  ensuing  spring,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  bed  Clean  of  weeds,  the 
earth  stirred  and  watered  in  dry  seasons. 

3.  The  second  year,  if  not  removed  before,  the 
plants  must  be  removed  into  the  nursery  rows, 
which  must  be  prepared  as  for  any  other  crop. 
The  ragged  roots  being  taken  off  and  the  tap  root 
shortened,  the  plants  must  be   planted  out  twelve 


inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  earth  to 
be  well  trodden  around  the  plant.  As  before,  the 
earth  must  be  kept  open  and  free  from  weeds. 

4.  At  two  years  old  the  plants  may  be  planted 
out  into  hedges,  at  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  six 
feet  wide.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  as 
before  directed  and  some  good  rich  mould  put 
into  the  holes  to  be  pressed  around  the  plant.  If 
intended  to  be  planted  out  as  standard  trees,  20 
feet  square  apart  would  be  a  good  distance  ;  but 
in  that  case  the  plants  should  not  be  transplanted 
until  they  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  ei- 
ther case  they  will  require  trimming  and  topping, 
and  if  kept  as  hedges  should  be  treated  as  other 
hedges  are.  Robert  Sinclair,  Jr. 


AMERICAN   SILK. 

We  have  received  a  sample  of  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful silk,  produced  on  the  farm  of  E.  Goodrich, 
Esq.  of  Hartford,  Conn,  which  we  design  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  anniversary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  The  sample  was  reeled  on  the  Italian 
reel.  It  is  worth  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  lb. 
A  young  girl,  after  one  day's  practice,  can  reel  a 
pound  per  day. 

Mr  Goodrich,  we  believe,  has  planted  out  more 
mulberry  trees  than  any  other  person  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  and  while  we  tender  to  him  our  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  specimen  of  silk  which  he  has 
sent  us,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  his  ability, 
nor  can  we  doubt  his  willingness,  to  lay  us  and 
the  public  under  still  greater  obligations,  by  coui- 
municating  for  the  Cultivator,  some  results  of  his 
experience  and  observation  in  the  silk  business. 
Under  these  impressions,  we  respectfully  solicit 
from  Mr  G.,  in  hiBhalf  of  the  public  as  well  as  of 
ourselves,  answers  to  the  following  queries,  and 
such  other  information  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject as  he  may  please  to  communicate. 

1.  Can  the  silk  business  be  profitably  managed 
by  the  generality  of  farmers  —  or  by  any  particu- 
lar and  what  class  of  them  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bounty  offered  by 
the  state  of  Connecticut  for  the  cultivation  cf  silk, 
and  its  probable  advantages  or  disadvantages  ? 

3.  Does  there  promise  to  be  a  ready  and  per- 
manent market  for  cocoons  —  and  can  the  reeling 
process  be  managed  with  economy  and  profit  by 
the  cultivator  ? — Cultivator. 


RAISING  COCOONS. 

The  Silk  business  will  be  best  prosecuted  in 
this  country  by  having  it  systematized  as  in  France 
and  Italy.  Raising  the  cocoons  is  one  branch, 
and  not  an  expensive  but  rather  a  simple  process. 
Mulberry  trees  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost,  and 
when  two  or  three  years  old,  will  furnish  abun- 
dant food   for  worms.      They   need   occupy  no 
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ground  which  could  be  appropriated  to  other  uses. 
They  can  be  planted  by  the  side  of  fences  in  rows 
all  about  a  farmer's  homestead.  Even  planted  so 
close  as  to  form  an  impervious  and  beautiful 
hedge,  a  valuable  substitute  for  wooden  fences. 

^Vhen  the  worms  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  a 
portion  of  the  barn  or  wood  house  can  be  appro- 
priated to  feeding  them.  About  six  weeks  only 
are  occupied  in  the  process,  and  the  leaves  can  be 
plucked  and  all  needed  attentions  given  the  worms 
by  young  boys  or  girls  with  very  little  experience. 
After  the  feeding  is  over,  and  they  begin  to  wind 
their  cocoons,  they  require  no  furth<jr  attention. 
The  work  is  infinitely  more  agreeable,  as  well  as 
lucrative  than  the  sedentary  employment  of  cov- 
ering buttons,  or  even  working  at  palm-leaf  hats 
or  straw-braiding. 

When  the  cocoons  are  wound,  they  can  find  a 
ready  cash  market.  The  large  establishments 
which  are  coming  into  existence  in  this  country, 
both  for  raising  worms  and  winding  and  weaving 
the  Silk,  will  consume  more  than  can  be  had  for 
twenty  years.  In  France  and  Italy  the  leaves  are 
furnished  by  one  class  of  persons,  another  buys 
them  and  feeds  the  worms,  while  others  purchase 
the  cocoons  and  wind  them  for  a  fourth  class,  who 
manufacture  the  silk.  Cocoons  are  sold  as  most 
other  commodities  are,  carried  into  market  by 
the  peasantry  every  morning,  where  purchasers 
are  ever  ready  to  secure  a  good  article.  We  earn- 
estly m-ge  upon  every  farmer  to  plant  mulberry 
trees,  and  furnish  a  healthful  and  lucrative  em- 
ployment for  his  little  ones. — JVorihampton   Cour. 


Silk. — We  were  shown  yesterday  a  jiiece  of 
Silk  of  fine  texture  and  durable  fabric,  just  cut 
from  the  loom  in  the  Silk  Works  of  Mr  Joseph 
Rotch,  in  this  town.  Mr  R.  uses  Mr  Gay's  im- 
proved machinery,  and  his  establishment  now  in 
successful  operation  offers  to  our  agriculturists  a 
ready  market  for  silk  cocoons  in  any  quantity  in 
which  they  can  be  supplied.  We  learn  that  this 
establishment  is  only  second  to  one  in  Providence 
yet  in  operation  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  proprietor  considerably  to  enlarge 
its  operations  as  soon  as  the  necessary  supply  of 
cocoons  can  be  relied  upon. — A".  Bed.  Mer. 


Hints  to  farjiers. — Never  feed  potatoes  to 
stock  without  boiling  or  steaming,  as  this  increases 
their  nutritive  qualities. 

One  bushel  flax-seed,  ground  with  eight  bush, 
els  of  oats,  is  better  for  horses  than  sixteen  bushels 
of  oats  alone,  and  will  effectually  destroy  the  hots. 

Never  burn  all  dry  wood  in  your  fire  place,  nor 
use  a  fire  place  when  you  can  get  a  stove. 

Cut  your  trees  for  rails  in  February,  as  they  are 
most  durable. 


Never  dew  rot  your  flax,  unless  you  wish  to 
render  it  worthless. 

Never  select  your  seed  corn  from  the  crib  but 
from  the  stalk. 

Never  feed  out  your  best  potatoes  and  plant  the 
refuse,  nor  sell  your  best  sheep  and  keep  the  poor- 
est. 

A  fat  ox  is  worth  more  than  a  poor  horse,  and 
does  not  eat  as  much  —  a  yoke  and  chain  can  be 
bought  for  less  money  than  a  wagon  harness. 


Stealing  fruit  We  are  among  the  admirers 
of  General  Smith's  sentiment,  lately  given  at  the 
Baltimore  Exchange,  when  the  mob  were  styled 
fellow  citizens.  "  Fellow  citizens  !  "  exclaimed 
the  indignant  veteran,  "  the  man  that  plunders  the 
house  of  my  neighbor  is  not  my  fellow  citizen." 
Now  we  would  inquire  if  the  sentiment  might  net 
be  extended  a  little  further,  so  as  to  include  the 
marauder  who  plunders  his  neighbor's  fruit?  and 
for  whom  the  laws  of  this  land  have  prescribed 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

This  summer,  two  youngsters  have  been  shot 
in  this  district  during  their  attemjjts  at  stealing 
fruit.  For  the  first,  an  apology  was  made  in  the 
newspaper  that  he  was  only  in  a  frolic ;  and  we 
regret  that  any  countryman  of  ours,  having  the 
c(mtrol  of  a.  press,  should  have  no  higher  standard 
of  morality  than  to  ofl'er  such  a  plea  in  vindication. 

"  If  a  plunderer  comes  into  my  garden,"  said  a 
friend  of  ours  to  a  learned  judge,  "  how  ought  I  to 
proceed  ?"  "You  are  to  defend  your  property," 
was  the  reply.  "  Arrest  him  on  the  sjiot ;  and  if 
this  cannot  be  done  peaceably,  you  are  authorized 
to  do  it  forcibly,  if  you  use  no  unnecessary  se- 
venty you  will  be  justified." 


Mammoth  cheese.  We  are  informed  that  Col. 
Thomas  S.  Meacham,  of  Richland,  Oswego  co. 
who  keeps  154  cows  and  has  made  this  season 
300  cheese  weighing  125  lbs.  each,  has  made  one 
weighing ybwr/eeTi  hundred  pounds,  which  he  in- 
tends to  present  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  He 
has  also  made  several,  weighing  eight  hundred 
po\inds  each,  one  of  which  he  intends  for  the  Vice 
President,  one  for  Gov.  Marcy,  and  one  for  each 
of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Albany,  Troy  and 
Rochester.— riJoc/i.  Daily  Adv. 


Appl;e  jelly.— The  apples  are  to  be  pared, 
quartered,  the  core  completely  removed,  and  put 
into  a  pot  without  water,  closely  covered,  and 
placed  in  an  oven  over  a  fire.  When  pretty  well 
stewed,  the  juice  is  to  be  squeezed  out  through  a. 
cloth,  to  which  a  little  of  the  white  of  an  egg  is  to« 
be  added,  and  then  the  sugar.  Skim  it  previously 
to  boiling,  then  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistency^ 
and  an  excellent  jelly  will  be  the  produce,     lb. 
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EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  PROM   MR  HARVEY 
JOHNSON,  OP  HOIiliAND,  COUNTY  OP  ERIE. 

[It  is  not  my  intention  to  tax  the  reader  with 
all  the  details  of  the  history  of  silk,  nor  even  of 
its  first  introduction  into  this  country  ;  but  there 
is  something  so  interesting,  at  least  to  me,  in  the 
plain  unstudied  style  of  3Ir  Johnson,  added  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  facts  he  relates  were  mostly 
known  to  me  at  the  time  (for  I  am  some  years  his 
senior,  and  was  brought  up  near  the  same  neigh- 
borhood), that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  publishing  part  of  his  letter.  I  would  now 
give  more  for  his  gloves  than  for  any  other  pair 
in  existence.  —  Ed.  Silkworm.] 

Dear  Sir  —  Although  a  stranger,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  address  you  on  a  suljject  which  I  have 
long  considered  of  incalculable  importance  to  our 
country  —  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  silk.  My 
introduction  will  be  an  awkward  piece  of  work, 
as  I  must  assume  the  character  of  the  egotist. 

My  native  place  is  New  Haven,  Ct.  Some  fifty 
years  ago,  my  father  set  out  about  two  thousand 
white  mulberry  trees,  from  which  a  great  quantity 
of  silk  was  made  (I  mean  a  great  quantity  for  that 
day).  He  carried  on  the  business  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  raised  a  great  many  worms  himself, 
and  let  his  trees  to  several  individuals,  and  had  a 
certain  part  of  the  raw  silk.  My  father's  family 
consisted  of  eight  children,  five  daughters  and 
three  sons.  They  were  not  all  of  them  able  to 
do  much  towards  picking  leaves,  &c.  but  with  a 
little  help  from  the  apprentices  (for  my  fattier  was 
a  mechanic)  occasionally,  they  managed  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  feed  a  great  many  worms,  I  think 
he  kept  one  year  over  two  hundred  thousand. 
This  was  an  unfavorable  year  (I  think  it  was  1794); 
a  late  frost  killed  the  leaves  after  the  worms  had 
hatched,  or  at  the  time  they  were  hatching,  so 
the  growth  of  the  worms  was  much  backencd  by 
lack  of  leaves.  Some  individuals  had  to  go  into 
the  woods,  and  gather  wild  leaves  ;  but  the  balls 
were  not  so  large  and  solid  as  in  good  years. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  all  the  partic- 
ulars which  occur  to  mind  ;  but  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  business  was  done  to  great  disadvantage. 
My  father's  land  lay  in  detached  pieces  ;  one  large 
orchard  was  one  and  a  half  miles  off.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  workmen  who  understood  dyeing, 
weaving,  or  manufacturing  any  way.  Still  we 
made  a  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  for  women's 
and  men's  wear,  one  piece  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
a  number  of  pairs  of  stockings,  some  knit  and 
some  wove,  and  some  pairs  of  gloves.  I  have  yet 
a  pair  of  the  gloves,  which  were  made,  I  believe, 
thirtyfive  years  ago,  which  I  prize  very  highly. 


account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  costly  per- 
fume is  prepared  in  the  East.  Steep  a  large 
quantity  of  the  petals  of  the  rose,  freed  from  every 
extraneous  matter,  in  pure  water,  in  an  earthen  or 
wooden  vessel,  which  is  exposed  daily  to  the  sun, 
and  housed  at  night,  till  a  scum  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. This  is  the  ottar,  which  carefully  absorb  by 
a  very  small  piece  of  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
stick.  The  oil  collected,  squeeze  out  of  the  cot- 
ton into  a  very  diminutive  vial,  stop  it  for  use. 
The  collection  of  it  should  be  continued  whilst 
any  scum  is  produced. 

Essence  de  jasmin The  flowers  are  strati- 
fied with  wool  or  cotton,  impregnated  with  oil  of 
behu,  or  nut  oil,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  closely  cov- 
ered, and  kept  for  some  time  in  a  warm  bath  ;  this 
is  repeated  with  fresh  flowers,  until  the  oil  is  well 
scented  ;  the  wool,  &c.  is  then  put  into  a  suflftcient 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  distilled  in  balneum 
marise. 

The  best  honey  water. — Take  of  coriander 
seeds  a  pound,  cassia,  4  oz.,  cloves  and  gum  ben- 
zoin, each,  2  oz.,  oil  of  rhodium,  essence  of  lemon, 
essence  of  bergamot,  and  oil  of  lavender,  each,  1 
drachm,  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  20  pints,  rose  wa- 
ter, 2  quarts,  nutmeg  water,  1  quart,  musk  and  am- 
bergris, each,  12  grains.  Distill  it  in  a  water  bath 
to  dryness. 

Another  method. — Put  2  drachms  each,  of  tinc- 
ture of  ambergris,  and  tincture  of  musk,  in  a  quart 
of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  half  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter :  filter  and  put  it  up  in  small  bottles. 

Eau  de  bouquet. — Take  of  sweet  scented  hon_ 
ey  water  1  oz.,  eau  .sans  pareille,  1  1-2  do.,  essence 
de  jasmine,  5  drachms,  syrup  of  cloves  and  spirit 
of  violets,  each,  4  dr.,  calamus  aromaticus,  long 
rooted  cyperus,  lavender,  each,  2  do.,  essence  of 
neroli,  1  scruple.  Mix,  Some  add  a  few  grains 
of  nuisk  and  ambergris  :  it  is  sweet-scented,  and 
also  made  into  a  ratafia  with  sugar. 

Cure  for  the  dysentery, — A  table  spoonful 
of  vinegar,  and  a  tea  spoonful  of  salt,  mixed  with 
a  gill  of  warm  water.  If  relief  be  not  afforded 
in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  repeat  the  dose. 


RECEIPTS. 


Ottar  of  roses. — The  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh  received   from    Dr   Monro   the   following 


Popular  error There  is  alcohol  in  every  thing. 

— Such  is  the  remark  often  made  by  those  who 
would  parry  the  force  of  appeals  that  are  made  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  Alcohol,  they 
say,  is  diffused  through  every  substance  which 
God  has  made,  and  this  is  evidence  that  he  designs 
it  should  be  used.  But  unfortunately  for  the  ar- 
gument, they  are  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  fact. 
When  God  looked  upon  the  world  he  had  niadp, 
and  pronounced  it  very  good,  there  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  alcohol  in  existence.  Jt  was  not  till  the 
work  of  death  commenced,  and  some  portion  at 
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matter,  iii  a  state  of  decay,  bad  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  that  alcohol  was  formed. 
True,  the  constituent  materials  exist  in  almost 
every  created  substance  ;  but  being  there  mingled 
in  such  proportions  as  God  designed,  they  are 
adapted  to  the  iise  and  sustenance  of  the  beings 
he  formed.  But  by  the  mysterious  and  wonder- 
ful operations  of  nature,  that  change  in  the  pro- 
portion and  arrangement  of  these  materials,  that 
takes  place  during  the  process  of  fermentation, 
converts  what  was  before  a  healthy  article  of  food 
into  a  deadly  poison.  Naturally,  there  is  alcohol 
in  nothing. 

Another. — Common  bread  is  fermented  before 
baking.  It  must  therefore  contain  alcohol,  and  to 
act  consistently  with  the  new  principle  of  temper- 
ance societies,  we  must  debar  ourselves  from  the 
use  of  bread  unless  we  can  be  contented  with  that 
which  is  unleavened.  Investigate  a  little  further, 
and  the  objection  will  vanish.  True  the  dough  is 
fermented  prejiaratory  to  baking,  and  alcohol  is 
formed  ;  but  it  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven. 
The  process  of  baking  and  that  of  distilling,  are 
exact  counterparts  to  each  other.  In  each  case, 
the  mateiials  are  prepared  for  the  process  by  fer- 
mentation, and  the  consequent  formation  of  alco- 
hol. In  each  case  the  alcohol  is  sej  arated  from 
the  nutriment.  But  there  is  this  important  differ- 
ence : — the  Distiller  throws  away  the  nutriment  and 
reserves  the  poison  ;  the  Baker  drives  off  the  poison 
and  reserves  the  nutriment. — [Maine  Temp.  Her. 


GLOUCESTER  CHEESE. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  cheese,  the  milk  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  put  into  a  cheese-cowl  (which 
is  a  larg;  deep  tub)  with  two  teacupsful  of  rennet. 
A  ball  of  annatto  is  then  dipped  in  the  milk,  and 
rubbed  on  a  piece  of  jiantile,  which  is  washed  into 
the  milk  till  the  color  is  as  high  as  required.  The 
quantity  of  annatto  is  regulated  by  the  wishes  of 
the  cheesefactor,  some  liking  more  than  others. 
Originally  only  a  small  quantity  was  einjiloycd,  to 
induce  the  belief  that  the  cheese  was  rich,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  discovered  that  skimmed  milk 
had  been  used.  But  now  almost  all  the  cheese  is 
Jiighly  colored  ;  and  the  color  is  no  criterion  of 
the  goodness  of  the  article.  After  an  hour  has 
elapsed,  the  milk  is  converted  into  curd  ;  this  is 
cut  with  a  cheese-knife,  which  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  has  two  edges  :  it  is  cut 
gently  at  first,  and  then  very  small.  It  is  suffered 
to  remain  ten  minutes,  when  the  milkmaid  puts 
her  arms  into  the  cowl,  and  draws  the  curd  gently 
towards  her,  turning  it  over  in  the  whey.  She 
afterwards  draws  it  again  towards  her  to  dip  out 
the  whey,  which  is  strained  through  a  seive,  and 
the  small  pieces  of  curd  that  are  strained  from  it 
are  returned  to  the  cowl.  The  curd  is  then  put 
into   vats,  in  which  cloths  had   been   previously 


hiid.  The  vats  are  placed  one  on  another,  and  jiut 
in  a  cheese  press  for  ten  minutes,  a  vessel  having 
previously  been  placed  underneatli  the  press  to 
catch  the  expressed  whey.  After  this,  the  curd  is 
taken  out  of  the  vats  and  broken  small,  and  some 
hot  whey  is  poured  over  it.  The  curd  Is  then 
drawn  to  the  side  of  the  cowl  to  drain  from  the 
whey,  which  is  ladled  off  and  strained  so  that  no 
curd  may  be  wasted.  Then  the  curd  is  again  put 
into  the  vats,  and  they  are  pressed  one  on  another  ; 
any  curd  that  is  pressed  over  the  edges  of  the  vats 
being  put  in  the  middle  of  the  vats  to  make  the 
mass  as  firm  as  possible.  In  an  hour  the  vats  are 
taken  out  of  the  press  to  have  dry  cloths,  after 
which  they  remain  in  the  press  till  night,  when 
the  compressed  curd  is  taken  out  of  the  vats,  turn- 
ed and  salted,  and  then  replaced  in  tlie  press,  and 
there  remains  till  morning,  when  it  is  salted,  and 
also  again  the  following  evening.  The  second 
morning  the  cloths  are  taken  off,  but  the  cheeses 
are  left  in  the  vats  SKven  or  eight  days,  being  turn- 
ed night  and  morning.  After  that,  they  are  put 
on  the  floor  of  the  cheese-loft,  (wjiich  is  a  large 
room  on  purpose  for  keeping  cheese,)  and  turned 
every  day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  In  two 
months  the  cheeses  are  scraped  and  painted.  1  he 
paint  is  a  red  powder,  which  is  strewed  over  the 
cheeses  and  rubbed  on  them  with  the  hand.  In 
three  njonths,  they  are  what  is  technically  called 
"ready,"  and  are  tit  for  the  cheese-factor. 

The  whey  that  drained  from  the  curd,  during 
the  process  of  cheese-making,  is  put  into  trendies 
(a  sort  of  tub)  and  suffered  to  remain  till  the  next 
day,  when  it  is  skimmed.  From  this,  whey  but- 
ter is  made,  and  the  residue  is  givei:  to  pigs.  The 
rennet  is  made  by  mixing  salt  and  water  till  it  will 
support  an  egg,  and  then  boiling  it  half  an  hour. 
\Vhen  it  is  cold,  four  calves'  stomachs  are  put  to 
a  gallon  of  the  brine,  with  bay  leaves  and  slices  of 
lemon.     In  six  weeks  it  is  fit  for  use. 

For  single  Gloucester  cheese,  the  vats,  which 
are  made  of  elm,  are  thirteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  depth  :  for 
double  Gloucester  cheese,  the  same  diameter,  and 
twice,  or  more  than  twice  the  depth.  All  the 
dairy  utensils,  after  being  used,  are  washed  with 
tepid  water,  and  then  scalded.  In  making  the 
double  Gloucester  cheeses,  and  those  that  are 
called  "  truckles,"  the  same  method  is  pursued, 
except  that  more  care  is  used  in  pressing  the  curd 
into  the  vats,  which,  for  such  cheeses,  have  three 
perforations  to  let  the  whey  drain  oft";  and  band- 
ages of  cheese-cloth  are  put  round  when  the  curd 
is  above  the  vat.  Sage  cheese  is  made  by  pound- 
ing sage  and  straining  the  juice  into  a  pail  of  miik, 
to  which  rennet  is  then  added.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  observed  as  for  other  cheese  till  the  time 
when  the  warm  whey  should  be  poured  upon  it, 
when  it  is  broken  up  with  as  much  of  the  simple 
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curd  as  the  milk-maid  considers  necessary,  and 
treated  as  other  cheese.  To  make  the  richest 
cream-cheeses,  the  thickest  cream  must  be  taken, 
and  put,  with  a  little  salt,  into  a  straining-cloth, 
which  is  hung  twelve  hours,  in  order  that  the 
whey  may  drop  from  it.  When  it  is  taken  from 
the  cloth,  it  is  put  between  two  pewter-plates,  with 
a  weight  on  the  upper  one,  and  turned  daily  du 
ring  five  or  six  days.  These  cheeses  can  only  be 
made  in  this  manner  in  warm  weather  The 
milk  that  the  cows  give  when  they  are  first  turn- 
ed into  the  fields  in  the  spring,  and  when  they  are 
afterwards  j)astured  in  fields  that  have  been  newly 
mown,  yields  nearly  as  much  curd  again  as  at  any 
other  period  ;  and  it  is  also  much  richer.  The 
principal  season  for  making  the  thin  cheese  is 
from  April  to  November  ;  and  that  for  making  the 
thick.  May,  June,  and  the  beginning  of  July. 

In  different  districts,  the  produce  of  cows  differs 
very  much  ;  but  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  from 
3  1-2  to  4  1-2  cvvt.  per  cow  is  considered  a  fair 
annual  average  return.  The  same  cow,  on  dif- 
ferent ])astures,  will  yield  milk  of  very  different 
qualities  ;  from  one  will  be  made  rank  and  un- 
pleasant cheese,  while  the  other  will  be  fine  and 
rich.  An  estimate  of  the  profit  and  expenses  of 
a  farm  for  twenty  cows  can  be,  from  the  contin- 
ual variation  in  the  state  of  the  times  and  local 
circumstances,  of  course  only  an  approximation 
towards  the  truth.  But  the  following,  made  in  the 
vale  of  Gloucester  in  1835,  vvhere  the  land  is  rich 
and  excellent,  is  as  accurate  an  annual  average 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit : — 

Rent  of  40  acres,  at  50s.  for  pasture, 

"      20  acres  for  hay, 

"      2  acres  of  arable,  for  potatoes, 
Making  hay,  12s.  an  acre. 
Carrying  and  ricking, 
Expenses  of  raising  potatoes  and  seed. 
Tithes,  3s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
Poor  and  other  rates,  3s.  9d.  in  the  pound, 
Dairymaid,  7/.  a  year  (besides  hoard) 
Dairyman,  at  7l.  a  year  (besides  hoard) 
Wear  and  tsar  of  dairy  utensils, 
Salt, 

Annatto,  4s.  a-pound. 
Rennet  and  paint. 
Interest  of  money  laid  out  in  stock  and  implements, 

reckoning  eacli  cow  at  from  8/.  to  \Ql.  and  the 

chance  of  loss, 
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£366 

Cheese  4  tons,  at  4  cwt.  each  cow,  and  at  49s. 

per  cwt.  176     0     0 

Value  of  whey,  20    0    0 

Pasture  of  colts  and  sheep, 
Profit  of  calves. 
Butter, 
Pigs, 
Potatoes, 

£366     0     0 

The  capita!  necessary  for  tlie  purchase  of  stock 
for  such  a  farm  would,  according  to  present  pri- 
ces, be  about  300Z. ;  but  as  it  is  not  prudent  that 
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the  whole  of  the  capital  should  be  expended,  a 
man  who  had  only  that  sum  should  take  a  smaller 
farm,  and  reserve  a  part  for  the  payment  of  work- 
people, and  other  incidental  expenses  which  would 
be  required  before  much  profit  was  derived  from 
the  farm.  From  the  depressed  state  of  agricul- 
ture, the  present  time  is  not  by  any  means  auspi- 
cious for  the  commencement  of  business  as  a  dairy 
fanner.  The  requisite  dairy  utensils  will  cost 
about  25/. — London  Penny  Magazine. 


Fruit.  Why  are  some  fruits  improved  in 
svveetness  by  drying  or  half  withering  on  the 
trees  ? 

Because  their  watery  parts  thus  exiiale,  and  the 
sugar  is  virtually  increased  in  quantity. 

Why  should  grafjes  hang  on  the  vine  until  they 
are  pei'fectly  ripe  ? 

Because  unripe  bunches  never  get  any  riper 
after  they  are  gathered. 

Why  should  grapes  be  eaten  soon  after  they  are 
gathered  ? 

Because,  unlike  other  fruits,  grapes  do  not  im- 
prove in  flavor  after  gathering. 

Why  should  the  crowns  be  removed  from  ripe 
pine-apples '? 

Because,  when  suffered  to  remain,  they  live 
upon  the  fruit  till  they  have  sucked  out  all  the 
goodness. 

Why  does  an  apple,  when  cut,  first  appear  white, 
and  after  a  time  brownish  ? 

Because  a  fermentation  arises  from  the  rest  of 
the  fruit  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  ajiple  having  previously  been,  by  its  tough 
skin,  protected  from  the  contact  of  the  air. — Don- 
ovan. 

Why  are  certain  a])ples  called  russetings  ? 

Because  of  their  russet  or  reddish  brown  color. 

Why  should  raspberries  be  eaten  from  the 
bush  7 

Because  their  flavor  is  the  most  fleeting  of  all 
fruit.  Even  a  few  hours  will  diminish  it,  and  on 
the  bush  the  flavor  does  not  continue  above  two 
or  three  days  after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  If  kept  for 
two  or  three  days  when  gathered,  the  flavor  is 
almost  entirely  gone. 

Why  are  chestnuts  best  preserved  through  win- 
ter in  sand  ? 

\  ecause  if  there  be  any  maggots  in  the  chest- 
nuts, they  will  come  out,  and  work  up  through 
the  sand  to  get  air. 

Why  is  fern  preferable  to  straw  for  the  bed 
between  the  layers  of  fruit.' 

Because  it  does  not  impart  that  inusty  flavor 
which  is  so  often  produced  by  the  straw. 

Why  are  the  autumnal  fruits,  as  plums,  pears, 
&c.,  more  crude  and  indigestible  than  those  of 
summer  ? 

Because,  in  part,  of  the  state   of  the  constitu- 
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tioii.  Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  summer, 
the  system  is  more  nerved  and  braced  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  winter  and  spring,  and  by  the  dryer 
food  which  necessity  obliges  us  to  take  at  those 
seasons  ;  so  that  the  cooling  fruits  of  summer  are 
wholesome  from  their  opening  the  bowels,  &c. 
But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  continuance  of 
watery  and  inutritious  food  like  fruit,  should,  to- 
wards the  autumn,  produce  debility  in  constitu- 
tions partly  predisposed  to  it,  by  the  continual 
and  relaxing  heat  of  the  summer  months. — Know- 
ledge/or the  People. 


intended  to  be  planted  out  as  standard  trees,  20 
feet  square  apart  would  be  a  good  distance  ;  but 
in  that  case  the  plants  should  not  be  transplanted 
until  they  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  either 
case  they  will  require  trimming  and  topping,  and 
if  kept  as  hedges,  should  be  treated  as  other  hedges 
are. 


SOWING   M  liBERRY    SEED. 

The  following  "directions  for  sowing  the  seed 
and  raising  the  plant  of  the  While  Italian  Mulber- 
ry Tree,"  are  given  by  Mr  Robert  Sinclair,  Jr., 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener, a  valuable  agricultural  paper  published  at 
Baltimore.  They  will  be  found  useful  to  those 
who  are  commencing  operations.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  manure  the  land  well,  sow  good 
seed,  water  the  plants  should  the  season  be  dry, 
and  keep  them  free  of  weeds  by  the  frequent  use 
of  the  hoe,  and  we  will  warrant  a  good  growth, 
without  charging  any  premium. 

1.  To  sow  an  ounce  of  seed,  prepare  a  bed  50 
feet  long  and  4  broad.  Manure  it  ivell,  dig  deep, 
pulveiise  finely,  and  then  lay  the  bed  off  in  drills 
12  inches  apart,  1-4  or  1-2  of  an  inch  deep  ;  sow 
the  seed  as  thick  as  you  would  onons  or  parsnips  ; 
cover  with  rich  mould,  press  the  mould  down 
gently,  but  sufficiently  to  cause  the  seed  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  earth  ;  and  should  the  weath- 
er be  dry,  water  the  seed  bed  every  other  evening  ; 
it  will  assist  in  promoting  the  germination  of  the 
seed  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant. 

2.  Keeps  the  beds  clean  of  weeds  ;  and  should 
they  receive  an  occasional  watering  with  suds  or 
soot  and  water,  say  once  a  week  after  they  are  up 
if  planted  this  month,  August,  they  will  be  fit  to 
transplant  into  nursery  rows  in  April  next,  or  if 
not  desirable  to  be  so  removed,  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  until  the  ensuing  spring,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  bed  clean  of  .weeds,  the 
earth  stiri-ed,  and  watered  in  dry  seasons. 

3.  The  second  year,  if  not  removed  before,  the 
plants  must  be  removed  into  the  nursery  rows, 
which  must  be  ])repared  as  for  any  other  crop. 
The  ragged  roots  being  taken  off,  and  the  tap  root 
shortened,  the  plants  must  be  planted  out  twelve 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  earth  to 
be  well  trodden  around  the  plant.  As  before,  the 
earth  must  be  kept  open  and  free  from  weeds. 

4.  At  two  years  old,  the  plants  may  be  planted 
out  into  hedges,  at  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  six 
feet  wide.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  as 
before  directed,  and  some  good  rich  mould  put 
into  the  holes,  to  be  pressed  around  the  plant.     If 
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Mansion  House,  Poughkeepsie,  ) 
August  31st,  1835.  ) 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  is  now  a 
sixbject  of  domestic  economy  which  is  engrossing- 
much  of  the  public  attention  ;  and  I  doubt  not  you 
will  be  gratified  to  learn,  as  will  the  friends  of 
American  industry  generally,  that  the  citizens  of 
Dutchess  are  making  extensive  preparations  for 
adding  this  to  the  other  productive  employments 
of  the  county.  While  engaged  in  his  official  du- 
ties at  Washington,  last  winter,  Mr  Senator  Tall- 
madge  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Gamaliel  Gay, 
of  Rhode  Island,  a  gentleman  well-skilled  in  the 
silk  manufacture,  who  was  exhibiting  iu  the  fed- 
eral capitol  certain  improved  machinery  of  liis 
own,  for  the  reeling  and  weaving  of  silk.  Mr 
Gay  seemed  to  understand  the  subject  thoroughly, 
and  his  machinery  was  so  perfect,  according  to  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, as  to  bring  within  a  single  view  the  whole 
process  of  the  art,  from  the  reeling  of  the  cocoons, 
to  the  completion  ot  the  most  substantial  and  beau- 
tiful fabrics.  After  having  looked  into  tbe  subject 
for  his  own  sjtisfaction,  and  becoming  convinced 
of  the  excellent  adaptation  of  the  climate  and  soil 
of  Dutchess  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry,  Mr 
Tallmadge  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  might  speedily  be  rendered  of  vast  ac- 
count in  the  productive  industry  of  the  county. 
At  his  instance,  therefore,  Mr  Gay  visited  Pough- 
keepsie in  the  spring,  and  the  result  of  consulta- 
tion and  en<iuiry,  was  the  speedy  formation  of  a 
company  to  enter  at  once  upon  this  interesting 
branch  of  manufactures.  The  reader  need  not 
sui)pose  that  they  were  to  wait  for  the  jilanting 
and  growing  of  the  tree  from  which  the  worm 
spins  its  gossamer  thread.  There  were  already  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  white  mulberry  trees 
planted  and  in  vigorous  growth,  to  show  that  there 
need  not,  and  would  not  long  be  a  lack  of  the  rich 
material,  when  a  demand  should  be  created  for  it. 
The  erection  of  a  manufactory  was  therefore  com- 
menced, and  orders  sent  to  the  silk-growing  coim- 
tries  of  Europe  for  the  raw  article  wherewith  to 
•begin  the  manufacture.  The  edifice  erecting  is 
of  brick,  four  stories  high,  and  36  by  100  feet  in 
its  dimensions.  It  is  situated  near  the  grounds  of 
the  whaling  company,  not  many  rods  from  the 
river,  and   will   derive  its  water  power  from  the 
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Fallkill,  The  builders  are  now  engaged  upon  tlie 
fourth  story  ;  and  executed  orders  from  Europe 
will  return  by  the  time  the  building  is  completed, 
and  the  machinery  adjusted  for  o[)eration.  Since 
the  exhibition  of  his  machinery  in  Washington 
last  winter,  Mr  Gay  has  perfected  a  power  loom 
for  tiie  weaving  of  silk  —  the  first  and  only  one  in 
the  world.  Such  a  machine  has  long  been  a  de- 
sideratum; and  that  it  has  been  attained  we  have 
the  positive  evidence  of  a  piece  of  silk,  of  beauti- 
ful texture,  before  our  eyes,  wove  by  Mr  Gay. 
The  gathering  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry, 
nd  the  whole  process  of  rearing  and  feeding  the 
worms,  and  taking  care  of  them  until  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cocoonS)  will  of  course  devolve  upon 
the  females  and  children  of  the  county.  Nor 
will  this  branch  of  business  interfere  with  the  other 
labors  of  a  farm,  or  diminish  its  ordinary  products. 
The  planting  and  rearing  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
will  require  no  more  labor  or  attention  than  a  fruit 
orchard  ;  and  as  with  fruit  trees,  the  ground  can 
be  simultaneously  tilled  for  other  crops.  All  the 
silk,  therefore,  that  can  be  produced,  will  form  so 
much  clear  increase  to  the  farmer's  inconie. 


Neglect  of  the  mulberry. — We  regret  to  dis- 
cover the  manifestation  of  a  disposition,  in  many 
places,  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  white  mul- 
berry. There  is  no  doul)t  the  foliaga  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  is  altogether  superior  to  that  of  tiio 
white,  and  that  the  tree  is  to  be  preferred,  on  all 
accounts,  provided  it  will  endure  the  severity  of 
the  climate.  That  this  will  ultimately  be  the  case 
by  acclimation,  we  ho])e  and  believe;  but  we  can 
not  say  that  we  are  without  our  fears.  The  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  the 
last  winter,  we  do  not  consider  as  deciding  the 
question  against  its  ability  to  withstand  our  ordi- 
nary winters.  The  last  winter  was  unconuiionly 
severe,  and  many  of  our  tnost  hardy  indigenous 
trees  and  shrubs  were  destroyed  root  and  branch. 
But  notwithstanding  the  extreme  cold,  some  of 
this  variety  of  the  mulberry  survived  it  even  in  lo- 
cations peculiarly  unfavorable.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, it  will  finally  succeed;  but  it  is  a  dictate  of 
common  sense  not  to  exchange  certainties  for  un- 
certainties. AVe  know  from  the  experience  of 
half  a  century,  that  the  white  mulberry  is  adaptefl 
to  our  climate,  and  that  from  its  foliage  silk  of  an 
excellent  quality  and  liberal  product  may  be  made, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  dictate  both  of  wisdom  and 
economy,  to  hold  it  in  reserve  should  the  Chinese 
fail. 

Our  plan,  as  practical  culturists,  is  to  nudti|)Iy 
the  white  mulberry  as  fast  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavor  to  acclimate  the  Chinese. 
Should  we  succeed,  and  render  our  white  mul- 
berries unnecessary  for  foliage,  they  will  still  be 
valuable  for  timber  and  fuel.     But,  on  the  contra- 


ry, should  we  be  disappointed  in  otrr  hopes  and 
expectations  with  respect  to  the  Chinese,  we  shaU 
still  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  culture  of  silk 
with  success  and  profit.  We  hope,  therefore,  the 
most  sanguine  believer  in  the  Chinese  variety  will 
not  neglect  to  cultivate  the  white,  until  the  ques- 
tion is  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  success  of  the  whole  en- 
terprise would  be  jeoparded  by  any  other  course 
of  procedure  ;  and  as  we  ardently  desire  its  suc- 
cess, we  would  earnestly  entreat  our  fellow  cultu- 
rists to  guard  against  such  a  result. 

The  Morus  Alra,  or  White  Italian  Mul- 
berry.— The  Baltimore  Farmer  and  Gardener 
states,  that  '  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  he  would  recommend  to  persons  who  have 
sown  seed  of  this  tree,  the  present  season,  to  cover 
their  plant  beds  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in,  either 
with  straw  or  long  stable  manure,  to  be  confined 
by  a  slight  covering  of  small  brush-wood,  which 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  beds  until 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  it  should  be 
gradually  removed,  so  as  not  to  expose  the  plants 
too  suddenly  to  the  changes  of  the  weather  at 
that  unsettled  season  of  the  year.  This  precaution 
will  not  be  necessary  after  the  first  winter. '^ 
The  seed  of  this  mulberry  may  be  had  of  Robert 
Sinclair,  Jr.  in  Baltimore,  which  the  editors  of  th« 
F.  and  G.  recommend  'as  being  fresh,  having  seen 
some  of  it  tried,  and  sprouted  in  about  36  hours.' 
Hampshire   Gazette,. 

Profits  of  tht.  mulberry. — A  gentleman  in 
New  York,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  gives  a 
statement  from  two  acres,  which  divided,  will  give 
the  following  for  one  acre. 
One   acre   of  ground  fence<l   by  mulberry 

hedges  and  set  out  with  trees,      .     .       $250  OO 
Interest  and  additional  expense  during  five 

vears 187  50 


$437  50 

The  acre  will  then  produce — 
From  5  to  10  years,  10  per  cent. 

"   10  to  15      "       47        " 

«  15  to  20  "  112  " 
averaging  nearly  45  per  cent,  for  the  first  20yearSy 
and  continue  at  112  per  cent,  afterwards.  The 
culture  of  silk  is  becoming  so  profitable  that  it 
woidd  seem  advantageous  for  fiirmers  generally^ 
to  give  it  their  attention. — JV.  Bed.  Gaz. 


The  spirits  of  turpentine  applied  to  milkweed, 
burdock  and  Canada  thistle,  the  quantity  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  a  time,  will  run  down  and  destroy  them 
to  the  ground  ;  if  not  at  once,  repeat  it. 
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MoRTJS  MuLTiCAULis. — It  has  been  a  question 
^niong  ciilcurists  whether  this  plant  was  a  distinct 
species  of  the  Mulberry,  or  only  a  variety  of  the 
White.  In  regard  to  the  Multicaulis  introduced 
here  by  Mr  Whitinarsh,  ami  of  course  most  in  the 
country,  it  is  found  by  him  that  the  seed  does  not 
produce  the  like  plant,  but  an  inferior  one,  more 
resembling  the  common  White  Mulberry.  This 
favors  the  opinion  of  the  French  culturists  that  it 
is  a  variety  merely.  Of  course  growei-s  cannot 
trust  to  the  seed,  but  must  propagate  by  layers, 
cuttings,  grafts,  and  transplanting.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  confidently  said  that  the  seed  imported 
last  year  from  China  as  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  and 
extensively  distributed,  by  Dr  Stebbins,  is  a  dis- 
tinct species  and  may  be  raised  from  the  seed,  and 
is  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  the  cotnmon  white, 
if  not  the  genuine  Multicaulis.  All  the  plants  of 
the  Multicaulis  now  existing  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  were  propagated  from  two  plants  which 
originally  were  purchased  by  a  French  botanist,  at 
the  Phillippine  islands,  were  they  were  introduced 
from  China.  On  his  passage  homeward  he  found 
that  they  were  very  easily  multiplied  by  cuttings, 
and  on  his  arrival  had  great  numbers  for  distribu- 
tion.— Hampshire  Gazette, 


Me  Jolin  liOiube,  and  tlie  Silk-Thro'wiiig  Blachl- 
iiery  at  Derby. 

The  Lombes  were  originally  manufacturers  at 
Norwich,  but  removed  to  London,  and  became 
silk  throwsters  and  merchants  tliere.  There  were 
three  brothers,  Thomas,  Henry,  and  John  ;  the 
first  was  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  IL  in  1727,  on  which  occasion, 
according  to  custom,  the  chief  magistrate  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet,  and  Mr  Lombe  was  knighted. 
The  second  brother,  wdio  was  of  a  melancholy 
■temperament,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  before 
those  plans  were  developed  which  connected  the 
name  of  Lombe  with  one  of  the  most  important 
manufactures  of  the  country. 

The  Messrs  Lombes  had  a  house  at  Leghorn, 
under  the  firm  of  Glover  and  JJnwin,  who  were 
their  agents  for  purchasing  the  raw  silk  which  the 
Italian  peasantry  sold  at  their  markets  and  fairs 
to  the  merchants  and  factors.  There  were  many 
other  English  houses  at  Leghorn,  Turin,  Ancona, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  chiefly  for  exporting  silk 
to  England,  in  part  return  for  which  numerous 
cargoes  of  salt  fish  were  and  still  are  received  from 
our  ports  for  the  consumption  of  the  Italians  du- 
ring their  Lent  and  other  fasts.  It  was  at  that 
time  custom.-iry  for  the  English  merchants  engaged 
in  the  Italian  trade  to  send  their  apjirentices  and 
sons  to  the  Italian  ports,  to  complete  their  mercan- 
tile education,  by  acquainting  themselves  on  the 
spot  with  the  details  of  their  peculiar  line  of  busi- 
ness.    It  was  professedly  in  compliance  with  this 


custom,  but  with  a  deeper  ulterior  view,  that  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  Mr  John  Lombe,  who  at 
that  time  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
proceeded  to  Leghorn  in  the  year  1715. 

The  Italians  had  at  that  time  become  so  much 
superior  to  the  English  in  the  art  of  throwing  silk, 
in  consequence  of  a  new  invention,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  latter  to  bring  the  article  into 
the  market  on  equal  terms.  This  state  of  the  trade 
induced  the  Lombes  to  consider  by  what  means 
they  might  secure  thesame  advantage  which  their 
improved  machinery  gave  to  the  Italians;  and  the 
real  view  of  the  younger  brother,  in  proceeding  to 
Italy,  was  to  endeavor  to  obtain  such  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  machinery  as  might  enable  him  to 
introduce  it  into  this  country.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  undertaking  were  very  great,  and 
would  have  appeared  insurmountable  to  any  but 
a  person  of  extraordinary  courage  and  perseve- 
rance. VV"e  find  these  difficulties  thus  stated  in 
the  paper  which  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  printed  for 
distribution  among  the  members  when  he  ajiplied 
to  Parliament  for  the  renewal  of  his  patent.  One 
at  least  of  these  printed  papers  has  been  preserved, 
and  has  been  lent  us  for  the  present  occasion.  It 
is  there  said,  that  "  the  Italians  having,  by  the  most 
judicious  and  proper  rules  and  regulations,  ad- 
vanced and  supported  the  credit  of  the  manufac- 
ture, have  also,  by  the  most  severe  laws,  preserved 
the  mystery  among  themselves  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  to  their  inestimable  advantage.  As,  for 
instance,  the  punishment  prescribed  by  one  of 
their  laws  for  those  who  discover,  or  attempt  to 
discover,  any  thing  relating  to  this  art,  is  death, 
with  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods,  and  to  be 
afterwards  painted  on  the  outside  of  the  prison 
walls,  hanging  to  the  gallows  by  one  foot,  with  an 
inscription  denoting  the  name  and  crime  of  the 
person  ;  there  to  be  continued  for  a  perpetual 
mark  of  infamy." 

The  young  Lombe,  however,  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  enter- 
prise. On  his  arrival,  and  before  he  became 
known  in  the  country,  he  went,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  to  see  the  Italian  silk  works.  This  was 
permitted  under  very  rigid  limitations.  No  per- 
son was  admitted  except  when  the  machinery  was 
in  action,  and  even  then  he  was  hurried  through 
the  rooms  with  the  most  jealous  precaution.  The 
celerity  of  the  machinery  rendered  it  impossible 
for  3Ir  Lombe  to  compreliendaM  the  de[)endencies 
and  first  springs  of  so  extensive  and  complicated 
a  work.  He  went  with  different  persons  in  vari- 
ous habits,  as  a  gentleman,  a  priest,  or  a  lady,  and 
he  was  very  generous  with  his  money ;  but  he 
could  never  find  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ma- 
chinery put  in  motion,  or  of  giving  to  it  that  care- 
ful attention  which  his  object  required.  Despair- 
ing of  obtaining  adequate  information  from  such 
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cursory  inspection  as  he  was  thus  enabled  to  give, 
he  bethought  himself  of  associating  with  the  cler- 
gy, and  being  a  man  of  letters,  he  succeeded  in 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  priest  who  confessed 
the  family  to  which  the  works  belonged.  He 
seems  to  have  opened  his  plans,  partly  at  least,  to 
this  person,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  found  means 
to  obtain  his  co-operation.  According  to  the 
scheme  which  they  planned  between  them,  Mr 
Lombe  disguised  himself  as  a  poor  youth  in  want 
of  employment.  The  priest  then  introduced  him 
to  the  directors  of  the  works,  and  gave  him  a  good 
character  for  honesty  and  diligence,  and  described 
hioi  as  inured  to  greater  hardships  than  might  be 
expected  from  his  appearance,  ile  was  accord- 
ingly engaged  as  a  fiilatoe-boy,  to  superintend  a 
spinning  engine  so  called.  His  rrtean  appearance 
procured  him  accommodation  in  the  place  which 
his  design  made  the  most  acceptable  to  him,  —  the 
mill.  While  otlu-rs  slept,  he  was  awake,  and  dil- 
igently employed  in  his  arduous  and  dangerous 
undertaking.  He  bad  possessed  himself  of  a  dark 
lantern,  tinder  box,  wax  candles,  and  a  case  of 
mathematical  instruments :  in  the  day  time  these 
were  secreted  in  the  hole  under  the  stairs  where 
he  used  to  sleep  ;  and  no  person  ever  indicated 
the  least  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  possessions  of 
so  mean  a  lad.  He  thus  went  on  nsaking  draw- 
ings of  every  part  of  this  grand  and  useful  machi- 
nery ;  the  priest  often  inquired  after  his  poor  boy 
at  the  works,  and  through  his  agency  Lombe  con- 
veyed his  drawings  lo  Glover  and  Unwins  ;  with 
them  models  were  made  from  the  drawings,  and 
despatched  to  England  piecemeal  in  bales  of  silk. 
These  originals  are  still,  we  believe,  preserved  in 
the  Derby  mills. 

^  After  Lombe  had  completed  his  design,  he  still 
remained  at  the  mill,  waiting  until  an  English  ship 
should  be  on  the  |)oint  of  sailing  for  England. 
When  this  hai)i)encd,  he  left  the  works  and  has- 
tened on  board,  liut  meanwhile  his  absence  had 
occasioned  suspicion,  and  an  Italian  brig  was  des- 
patched in  pursuit  ;  but  the  En;>-!ish  vessel  happi- 
ly proved  the  better  sailer  of  the  two,  and  escaped. 
It  is  said  that  the  priest  was  put  to  the  torture  ; 
but  the  correspondent  of  the  "Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
facts  we  have  stated,  says  that  after  Mr  Lombe's 
return  to  England,  an  Italian  priest  was  much  in 
his  company  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  was 
either  the  priest  in  question,  or  at  least  another 
confederate  in  the  same  atlair.  Mr  Lombe  also 
brought  over  with  him  two  natives  accustomed  to 
the  manufacture,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  which 
he  had  incurred  so  much  hazard. 

After  his  return,  Mr  John  Lombe  appears  to 
have  actively  exerted  himself  in  forwarding  the 
works  undertaken  by  him  and  his  brother.  Sir 
'1  honias,  at  Derby  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  witness 


their  completion.  He  died  on  the  premises,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1722,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age.  The  common  account  of  his  death  is, 
that  the  Italians,  exasjierated  at  the  injury  done  to 
their  trade,  sent  over  to  England  an  artful  woman, 
who  associated  with  the  parties  in  the  character  of 
a  friend  ;  and  having  gained  over  one  of  the  na- 
tives who  originally  accompanied  Mr  Lombe,  ad- 
ministered a  poison  to  him  of  which  he  ultimately 
died. 

We  recur  to  gir  Thomas  Lombe's  statement, 
already  quoted,  for  the  most  authentic  particulars 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  docu- 
ment itself  is  entitled,  "A  Brief  State  of  the  Case 
relating  to  the  Machine  erected  at  Derby,  for  ma- 
king Italian  Organzine  Siik,  which  was  discovered 
and  brought  into  England,  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty and  hazard,  and  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe."  It  commences  with  stating  the 
capabilities  of  the  machine.  "This  machine  per- 
forms the  work  of  making  Italian  organzine  silk, 
which  is  a  manufncture  made  out  of  line  raw  silk, 
by  reducing  it  to  a  hard  twisted,  fine,  and  even 
thread.  This  silk  makes  the  warp,  and  is  abso- 
lutely tiPcessary  to  mix  with  and  cover  the  Turkey 
and  other  coarser  silks  thrown  here,  which  are 
used  for  shute  ;  so  that  without  a  constant  supply 
of  this  fine  Italian  organzine  silk,  very  little  of  the 
said  Turkev  and  other  silks  could  be  used,  nor 
could  the  silk-weaving  trade  be  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land. This  Italian  organzine  (or  thrown)  silk  has 
in  all  times  past  been  bought  with  our  money, 
ready  made  (or  worked)  in  Italy,  for  want  of  the 
art  of  making  it  here  ;  whereas  now,  by  working 
it  ourselves  out  of  fine  Italian  raw  silk,  the  nation 
.saves  nearly  one-third  part ;  and  by  what  we  make 
out  of  fine  China  raw  silk,  above  one-half  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  it  ready  worked  in  Italy."  The 
paper  goes  on  to  state,  that  "the  machine  at  Derby 
has  97,746  wheels,  movements,  and  individual 
parts,  (which  work  day  and  night,)  all  which  re- 
ceive their  motion  from  one  large  water  wheel, 
and  are  governed  by  one  regulator  ;  and  it  em- 
ploys 300  persons  to  attend  and  supply  it  with 
■work."  After  stating  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  surmounted  in  introducing  this  improve- 
ment, the  jiaper  thus  concludes:  "Upon  the  in- 
troduction of  which  [this  improvement],  his  late 
jnost  gracious  Majesty  granted  a  patent  to  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  the  sole  making  and  use 
of  the  said  engines  in  England,  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years.  Upon  which  he  set  about  the 
work  and  raised  a  large  pile  of  building  upon  the 
river  Derwent  at  Derby,  and  therein  erected  the 
said  machine  ;  but  before  the  whole  could  be  com- 
pleted several  years  of  the  said  term  were  expired. 
'I  hen  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  country  we 
buy  the  greater  part  of  our  supply  of  organzine 
silk,  being  informed  of  his  success,  i)rohibited  the 
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exportatioji  of  Piedmontese  raw  silk  ;  so  that  be- 
fore the  said  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  could  provide  a 
full  supply  of  other  raw  silk  proper  for  his  pur- 
pose, a.ter  his  engine,  train  up  a  sufficient  number 
of  work-folk,  and  bring  the  manufacture  to  per- 
fection, almost  the  whole  of  the  said  fourteen 
years  were  run  out.  Therefore,  as  he  has  not 
hitherto  received  the  intended  benefit  of  the  afore- 
said patent,  and  in  consideration  of  the  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  his  undertaking,  the  very  great 
expense,  hazard,  and  difficulty,  he  has  undergone, 
as  well  as  the  advantage  he  has  hereby  procured 
to  the  nation  at  his  own  expense,  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe  humbly  hopes  the  parliament  will 
grant  him  a  further  term  for  the  sole  making  and 
using  his  engines,  or  such  other  recompense  as  in 
their  great  wisdom  shall  seem  meet." 

The  Parliament  considering  the  matter  of  much 
public  importance,  thought  it  best  to  give  him  a 
grant  of  ,£14,000,  on  condition  that  the  invention 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  trade,  and  that  a 
model  of  the  machine  should  be  deposited  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  public  inspection. 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  his  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
Suffield,  Cl.,  16  miles  north  of  Hartford,  o:.e  mile  ironi  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  Price  according 
to  size,  from  2.5  to  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  eusure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Colerain,  Oci.  5,  1835 

CHOICE   DOUBLE   liARKSPUR  SEED. 

For  sale  in  packages  of  12^  cts-.  each,  the  most  beautiful 
Delphinium  ajacis  fl  pleno,  ever  flowered  in  this  country,  the 
trusses  of  flowers  are  above  a  foot  in  length  on  a  stalely  stem 
of  n«ar  three  feet,  are  as  double  as  roses,  in  fact  they  more 
resemble  Hyacinths  and  combine  every  shade  of  color. 
Seed  flowers  better  that  is  sown  in  the  fall. 

Gi:0.  0.  BARRETT. 

LiUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  l  he  New  England  Farmer  Office,  beautiful  Super 
Superb  Flower  Pols. 

BREMEN  GEESE. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  Bremen  Geese  and 
Muscovy  Ducks.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

GARDEN  SEEDS,  TREES,  <&c. 

The  subscriber  is  daiiy  receiving  a  supply  of  Garden  Seeds, 
growth  of  1835,  and  will  execute  orders  from  the  South  at 
short  notice,  for  SEEDS  of  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
dens connected  with  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New 
Emrland  Seed  Store.  Boston,  and   warranted  of  good  quality. 

[<OXES  <)F  GARDEN  SEEDS  containing  an  assortment 
neatly  papered  up  in  6j  cent  papers  supplied  at  a  discount  to 
Traders,  also  FRUl  I  AND  ORN  AiVlENT.4  L  TREES, 
MULBERRY  ANDMORUS  MULTICAULIS  TREKS. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Books,  New  England  Far- 
mer (weekly  a  ^,2, ')0  per  annum),  Silk  Manual  (monthly  at 
50  cts.  per  annum).  Horticultural  Register  at  $2  por  annum, 
published  by  GEO.  C.   BARRETT, 

sep.  9.  18.^5.'  Boston. 


MORVS  MULTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis 
or  Chinese  iMulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  this 
country.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  The  price  for  Trees,  from  4 
to  5  feet  high,  is  ^30  per  hundred,  ^4,50  per  dozen,  Sj-.  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  §25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 
NeiP  England  Farmer  Office. 

VALUABLE  NEAV  WORK  ON  SILK. 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer — being  the  art  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
cessive cr<ips  each  season — by  V^'m.  Kknrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.   BARRETT. 

SPLENDID  DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  fiom  Holland  a  splendid  collection  of  Bulbous 
Roots  consisting  of  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus,  iNarcissus,  Crown 
Imperials,  Gladi(<lus,  Tulips,  &c,  &c. 

Next  week  a  Catalogue  will  be  printed  and  the  present  is  a 
rare  opportunity  for  Florists  to  add  superior  varieties  of  Bul- 
bous Flower  Roots  to  their  collection. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 
New  England  Farmer  Office. 

SPLENDID  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  an  assort- 
ment of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  of 
Tulips,  splendid  variegated  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  with  the 
colors  marked  on  each. 

Hyacinths.  Double  and  single,  a  fine  assortment,  with  the 
colors  marked  on  each.  Also  an  assortment  of  fine  double 
and  single  Hyacinths  mixed  without  names. 

Polyanthus  Narcisus.  Fragrant  white  with  single  cups, 
and  extra  sized  roots. 

VA'e  shall  open  in  a  few  days  a  further  supply  of  fine  Bul- 
bous Roots  from  Holland,  among  which  will  be  bulbs  of  e.  ery 
kind  and  color,  which  will  complete  a  superb  assortment. 

SCILLA  PERUVLANA,  a  rare  bulb,  from  ti,e  Archipe- 
lago ;  produces  a  splendit!  flower  may  he  grown  in  pots  or  in 
the  garden,  perfectly  hardy.  Prices — 50  cts.  25  cts  and  12^J 
cts    according  to  size. 

TULIPS,  a  large  and  splendid  collection,  growing  in    the 
Horticultural   Gardens     connec  ed   with  the   New  England 
Seed  Store, 
sep.  2. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

30  Casks  Clover  Sce<ls — prime  quality,  10  do.  Timothy; 
100  Bushels  Red  T.ip;  500  lbs.   While  Clover. 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

New  England  Seed  Store. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRT. 

Chaptals  Agricultural  Chemistry,  first  American  Edition, 
from  the  French.     Just  published,  price  ,§1,26. 

sep.  9.  GEO.  C.  i'.ARRETT. 

WHITE  MULBERRY  ^EED,  Growth  of  1835. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  of  White  Mulberry  Seed  g-rowth  of 
1835.  saved  with  much  care  from  good,  thrifty  trees,  expressl/ 
for  the  New  England  Seed  Store.     For  sale  by 

GEORGE  C.  BARRF.TT. 

«J.  B. — As  the  quantity  will  probably  be  inadequate  for  the 
demand  the  next  season  orders  should  be  sent  early. 

July  29. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
rough. Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  thereon, for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulars  inquire  of  G.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  oflfice,  or 
N.  R.  PROCTOR,  Esq  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Oct.  5,  1835. 

Ueporled  for  the  Daily  Advertiser  &  Patriot. 

At  Market,  5250  Cattle,  (say  3G00  Beef  Cattle  and 
1650  Sores,  400U  Sheep,  and  370  Swine. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — Prices  have  further  declined. 
A  few  yokes  extra  taken  at  31s  Cd ;  prime  29s  a  30s; 
good  2.5s  6d  a  28  ;  two  and  three  year  old  16s  6d  a  21s 

Barrelling  Cattle. — Dull.  More  were  at  market  than 
we  recollect  ever  seeing  before  at  one  time;  they  have 
also  come  too  early.  The  barrel lers  ofier  for  Mess  22s 
6d,  No  1  19s  6d,  No  2  16s  6  ;  but  the  drovers  refuse  to 
take  less  than  24s  for  Mess,  21s  for  No  1,  and  18s  for  No 
2.    A  large  proportion  remain  unsold. 

Stores — Dull.  Yearlings  f  5  a  6  50  ;  two  year  old  9  a 
14  ;  three  yeur  old  15  a  23. 

Sheep — Ordinary  at  10s,  and  lis;  middling  lis  6d,  12s, 
and  13s;  better  qualities  I4s,  15s,  16s  6d,  and  17s. 

Swine — No  old  at  market.  Several  lots  of  Slioats 
were  taken  at  4^  tor  Sows,  and  5^  for  Barrows  ;  at  retail, 
5  for  Sows  and  6  for  Barrows. 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

AtNaiiant;  for  a  man  and  his  wile,  for  whom  a  separate 
collage  will  bo  lound,  and  tho  milk  of  a  cow  &c.  The  wile 
wanted  to  do  washing  of  the  family  of  ihe  employer.  Apply 
at  4  Pearl  Street.  3i* 


MORUS   MXJIiTICAULiIS. 

Fruit  and  Or.najikntal  Trees. 

NiTRSiCRY  OF  Wilt.iam  Kb.nrick,  Nonantum  Hill  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the  Worcester  Rail  Road. 
Selections  of  the  finest  varielies  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarins,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Rasberries,  line  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,   Slrawerries,  &c. — 

MoRUs  MuLTicAiJi.is,or  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  llie  100  or  IGOO— and  Plantations  for  silk  furnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rales. 

12,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  for 
sale. 

Ornam"ntnl  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, — A  Is,)  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Paeonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
tinually improve  as  the  numbers  are  augmented.  These 
now  comprise  nearly  400,C 00— covering  compactly  about 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  wiih  Geo.  C-  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos.  51  Sf  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  lik  •  man- 
ner ouly  attended   to — Catalogues   gratis,  on  application. 

J^^etv  Euglaud  Warmer'^s  JRlniamiic 
For  I8S6. 

r.Tust  published  by  JOH.N  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Washington  and  School  streets,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C. 
BARRETT  at  the  Seed  Store  No  51  and  52,  North  Market 
Street,  FESSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  for  1836.  For  sale  also  by  Booksellera,  Shop- 
keepers, (Itc,  general!}'. 

This  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  Vlll.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  humorous 
poetical  skelclies  of  the  months  ;  obscrva  ions  and  directions 
relative  to  the  employment  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  to  each  month  in  Ihe  circle  of  the  seasons,  "Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Eco7iomy,"  including  cuts  and  deseripimns 
of  many  of  the  most  useful  implements  employed  in  till  ge. 
V;duat)le  Recipes;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  pithy  pt^cce  of 
paramount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Setting  Sun,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  on  the  ^ri  o/"  ^^"^"f" 
ture  ;  C.ilendarof  Courts,  Roads,  Distances,  &c,  &.c. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


FROM 

TO 

-Apples,        new, 

barrel 

2  50 

3  00 

Beans,  white, 

bushel 

1  87 

2  00 

Beef,  mess,  (new) 

barrel 

12  50 

13  00 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

" 

11 

1150 

prime,         .... 

*' 

Beeswax,  (American)     . 

pound 

22 

24 

Butter  inspected,  No.  1,    . 

" 

16 

20 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

9 

Feathers,  northern,  geese. 

" 

46 

50 

southern,  geese, 

'' 

42 

44 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

9 

10 

Flaxseed,                     .        i 

bushel 

1  25 

137 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

625 

6  73 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

" 

6  37 

6  62 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

" 

6  75 

6  87 

Alexandria, 

" 

6  12 

125 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  00 

1  04 

southern  yellow 

" 

90 

93 

white, 

" 

95 

Rye,  northern,           none. 

" 

95 

1  00 

Barley,          .... 

" 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

ti 

60 

62 

Hat,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

" 

16  00 

17  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

ti 

17  00 

20  00 

Honey,        new. 

gallon 

37 

42 

Hops,  1st  quality  new 

pound 

16 

18 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

" 

11 

12 

southern,  1st  sort, 

'' 

9 

10 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

u 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

" 

12 

14 

tlry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper.  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  05 

1  08 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  50 

2100 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

" 

16  00 

16  50 

bone,  middlings. 

It 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

225 

250 

Red  Top, 

i( 

70 

80 

Red  Clover,  northern. 

pound 

9 

11 

White  Dutch  Hone3-suckle,  . 

" 

25 

03 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

3  00 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 

cwt. 

7  50 

800 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces.     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

55 

65 

do.        3-4.ths            do. 

50 

55 

do,         1-2                 do. 

37 

42 

do.         1  -4  and  common 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

38 

60 

_       f  Pulled  superfine. 

[\ 

55 

60 

Zr:      1st  Lambs,     . 

45 

50 

■=:SJ2d       do. 

33 

38 

o  g_    3d      do, 

25 

30 

^       1  1st  Spinning,     . 

48 

60 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET 

retail  prices. 


Hams,  northern, 

southern,  i 

Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new. 
Cider,  new, 


pound 


dozen 
bushel 
barrel 


T. 

12 

13 

11 

12 

Gi 

6.^ 

12 

15 

18 

20 

22 

25 

18 

20 

50 

75 

2  60 

3  00 
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FACTS    AND    OBSERVATIOXS    REIiATIVE    TO 
THE  CUL.TUKE   OF   SII^K. 


HKATI.^G    COCOONS     KOR    RKELING    SILK. 

In  the  last  number  of  our  Silk  Manual,  page  82> 
we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  an  apparatus,  invented 
by  the  Editor,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  cocoons 
for  reeling  silk;  and  promised  a  more  definite 
description  of  our  invention  in  a  succeeding  num- 
ber.    We  now  proceed  to  redeem  our  pledge. 

^.  in  the  cut,  repres<:nts  a  vessel  which   may 


be  made  of  tin,  copper,  or  other  suitable  material.* 
The  top,  or  visible  part  is  about  five  and  a  half 
inches  high,  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
bottom  is  closed,  in  part,  by  a  plate  of  the  same 
metal,  turning  horizontally  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a 
shoulder,  which  rests  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
boiler  B.  This  plate  is  perforated  by  a  circular 
hole,  about  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  short  open  cylinder  of  two  inches  in  length, 
is  soldered  to  the  edge  of  the  hole  or  perforation 
above-mentioned.  The  lower  edge  of  this  short 
cylinder  rests  in  a  shallow,  horizontal  groove  in 
the  interior  of  the  boiler,  about  two  inches  below^ 
its  top,  or  ui)per  extremity.  This  groove,  as  soon 
as  the  water  is  made  to  boil,  is  filled  with  water 
of  condensed  steam,  which  eflfectually  prevents 
the  escape  of  steam  from  the  boiler  before  it  is 
conducte<!  up  the  sides  of  the  cylinders,  above 
described,  and  the  little  steam,  which  is  not  con- 
densed on  its  passage  hj  said  cylinders,  and  a 
vessel  which  contains  the  cocoons,  to  be  hereafter 
described,  escapes  from  the  edge  of  the  upper 
cylinder. 

The  cocoon-heater,  or  vessel  containing  the 
water  for  heating  the  cocoons  is  a  short  cylinder 
placed  within  that  which  has  been  described,  and 
is  not  shown  in  the  above  cut,  closed  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  exterior  ves- 
sel or  steamer,  by  a  rim  or  flange.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  space  is  left  between  the 
steamer  and  the  cocoon-heater,  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  steam  from  the  boiler^ to  heat  the  vessel 
containing  the  cocoons.  The  cylinder  in  which 
the  cocoons  are  heated  is  divided  into  four  parts 
by  tin  partitions,  which   cross  each  other  at  right 

*  In  warm  weather,  or  whenever  warming  the  apart- 
ment is  not  desired,  this  vessel  may  be  of  wood,  lined 
inside. 
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angles  near  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  The 
partitions  are  perforated  by  small  holes,  which 
admit  water  from  each,  to  the  other,  but  keep  dif- 
ferent parcels  of  the  cocoons  separate,  which  is 
said  to  be  necessary  in  reeling. 

The  lower  part  of  the  boiler  B,  which  is  of 
cast  iron,  is  let  into  the  cylinder  C,  i-esting  on  a 
flange  or  shoulder,  and  extending  downwards  to 
the  top  of  the  door  by  which  fuel  is  admitted. 
The  cylinder,  fire  pot,  ash  pit,  and  stove  pipe  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  their  construction,  excep,t  that 
there  is  more  perpendicular  sjiace  above  the  fire 
door  than  usual,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
room  for  the  boiler.  For  further  observations  on 
this  apparatus,  and  notices  of  its  advantages,  we 
would  refer  to  the  Silk  Manual  for  the  last  month, 
page  82. 

This  apparatus  has  been  used  by  Mr  Cobb,  author 
of  CohVs  Silk  Manual,  who  has  favored  us  with 
the  following  : 

I  have  used  Mr  Thomas  G.  Fessenden's  Patent 
Steam  Boiler  for  healing  the  water  in  reeling  silk, 
and  find  it  both  economical  and  useful.  The 
water  in  which  the  cocoons  are,  is  kept  equable 
by  means  of  the  application  of  steam  to  the  basin, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  saving  of  labor  and 
fuel  by  the  apparatus.  J.  H.  COBB. 

Dedham,  July  l'2tli,  1835. 

The  apparatus  may  also  be  usefully  ap;;Iied  in 
killing  the  chrysalis  in  the  cocoons,  and  also  for 
drying  cocoons  before  bringing  them  to  market  as 
will  be  apparent  from  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Mr  Adam  Brooks,  inventor 
of  Brooks'  Patent  Silk  Spinner. 

[For  the  Silk  Manual.] 
The  disappointment  that  many  have  met  with 
by  not  knowing  that  cocoons  must  be  dryed  before 
they  are  packed  away  for  spinning,  induces  me 
to  write  a  few  lines  on  the  subject.  Some  of  my 
acquaintance  have  recently  lost  a  number  of 
bushels  ;  others  small  quantities.  I  was  informed 
in  Connecticut  that  one  man  lost  thirty  bushels, 
and  many  have  written  to  me  for  information,  that 
a  few  observations  which  I  have  ever  found  ne- 
cessary to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  insure  suc- 
cess, cannot  be  unwelcome.  Let  the  cocoons  be 
b'aked,  care  being  taken  not  to  have  the  oven  too 


Jiot,  or  stifling  them  is  preferable,  as   then  they 
cannot  be  hurt  by  burning. 

Thomas  G,  Fessenden,  Editor  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  has  an  apparatus  for  warming 
rooms,  which  has  been  advertised  in  th;.t  most 
useful  paper.  This  will  be  found  a  convenience 
indeed  for  killing  the  chrysalis,  as  vircll  as  useful 
for  many  other  purposes,  having  a  pan*  afiixed  to 
it  to  heat  by  boiling  water,  which  is  exactly  what 
we  want  for  killing  the  moth.  Let  them  be  heat- 
ed in  this  pan  about  half  an  hour;  when  they  are 
warm,  put  into  the  pan  a  very  little  camphorated 
spirits,  and  thoy  may  be  kejit  for  years,  and  no 
insect  will  injure  them.  When  they  are  taken 
out,  spread  them  on  a  cloth,  or  smooth  boards  ; 
if  it  is  damp  weather  and  you  have  a  large  parcel, 
spread  them  thin  in  an  open  room,  and  stir  them 
about  as  often  as  once  a  day,  or  the  under  side 
will  mould  and  spoil  the  silk  ;  or  they  may  be 
dryed  in  the  same  pan  that  the  chrj'salis  is  killed 
in,  if  we  dry  a  few  at  a  time.  If  we  have  a  clear 
sun,  it  is  a  better  way  to  lay  them  in  the  sun  and 
dry  them  until  they  feel  light  and  rattle  by  shak- 
ing; then,  and  not  until  then,  is  it  safe  to  pack 
them  away  for  spinning  or  for  market. 

The  stove  above  alluded  to,  is  also  a  most  con- 
venient apparatus  for  spinning  the  silk,  there  is  a 
pan  with  it,  made  for  that  purpose,  set  into  another 
pan  of  water,f  that  the  water  the  cocoons  are  in 
never  boils,  but  may  be  kept  of  the  right  tempe- 
rature for  spinning.  With  this  necessary  appara- 
tus, and  Brooks'  Patent  Silk  Spinner  I  couW  insure 
success  with  but  a  little  practical  experience. 

A.  Brooks. 

In  conversation  with  the  Editor,  Mr  Brooks 
suggested  that  some  cocoons  wind  the  better  for 
being  immersed,  for  a  short  time  in  boiling  water, 
before  attempting  to  reel  off  the  silk  ;  and  then 
placing  them,  during  the  process  of  reeling  in 
water  of  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.  This 
can  easily  and  readily  he  effected  by  taking  off 
the  steamer  *4,  together  with  the  cocoon-heater, 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cast 
iron  boiler   B,  to  a   boiling  heat,  and   immersing 

*  This  pan  is  tiie  vessel  described  above  as  the  oocoon 
heater, 
t  Or  rather  over  a  boiler,  and  heated  by  Bteam. 
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the  cocoons,  for  a  ihort  v.:v.:i  in  thi'.  boiling  wutor, 
and  then  placing  tiiera  in  tiie  steam  heated  water 
for  winding. 

Rush's  Silk  Manual  obsci-ves,  that  "  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  to  be  regulated,  1st  by 
the  nature  of  the  silk,  resulting  in  part,  from  the 
quality  of  the  food  on  which  the  ?ilk-caterpillars 
have  been  fed.  This  is  exemplified  in  a  striking 
manner  by  a  fact  recorded  by  Aldini,  which  is, 
that  in  Piedmont  and  in  Lombardy,  the  gummy 
cement  of  the  cocoons  is  so  easily  soluble  as  to 
require  the  water  to  be  heated  only  to  60°  or  66° 
of  Reaumer  (168°  181°  of  Fahrenheit,)  while 
the  cocoons  spun  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  [)ar- 
ticularly  in  the  Papal  territories,  require  a  lieat  of 
80°  of  R.  (212  of  F.)  owing  to  the  greater  tenac- 
ity and  solidity  of  the  gum.  Ex|!erinients  can 
alone,  therefore,  determine  the  various  degrees  of 
heat  re(|uisite  for  the  water  in  difterent  places, 
and  for  several  varieties  of  cocoons,  and  even  for 
diflferent  parcels  of  cocoons  of  the  same  sort.  As 
this  is  a  jioint  connected  with  the  succ  -ss  of  the 
operation,  it  affords  another  argument  for  the  use 
of  the  thermometer,  in  order  to  ensure  it,  and  to 
prevent  the  delay  and  troub  (;  which  will  ever 
ensue  from  guessing  at  thi-  iicnt  of  the  water,  by 
dipping  the  finger  in  it.  Our  own  sensations  are 
very  inaccurate  tests  of  the  iieat  of  water;  the 
use  of  the  thern}onieter,  besides  saving  muclitime 
and  trouble  to  the  spinner,  will  ensure  an  evenness 
of  thread,  and  jierfiectiori  in  the  whole  operation." 

Dr  Lardner  observes  that,  "  it  is  considered 
essential  to  the  production  of  good  silk,  that  the 
thread  should  have  lost  part  of  its  heat  and  adhe- 
siveness before  it  touches  the  bar  of  the  reel. 
For  this  reason  the  Piedmontese  reel3rs  are 
obliged  by  law  to  allow  a  distance  of  three 
feet  between  the  guides  and  the  centre  of  the 
reel."  This,  as  well  as  many  other  apparently 
insignificant  matters,  is,  no  doubt,  indisj:ensib!e  to 
success *in  reeling;  and  the  manufacturer  must  be 
'^  great  in  little  things^^  or  he  will  not  be  successful 
in  the  great  objects  connected  with  his  pursuits. 


For  Fessenden's  Silk  Manual. 
Mr   Editor  —  Having   embarked   in  the  silk 
culture,  and  being  desirous  that  others  should  do 
the   same,  I  am   pleased   to   see  the   public   press 
wielding  a  portion  of  its   energies  in  tha  service" 


of  this  enterprise.  And  what  is  attci.-iptcd  in  the 
way,  I  shall  wish,  by  all  means,  to  see,  not  only 
prompted  by  zeal,  but  undertaken  with  prudence 
and  judgment.  This  branch  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry is,  at  present,  in  an  early  stage  of  experi- 
ment, in  this  country,  at  least  in  most  parts  of  it. 
Few  have  had  much  opportunity  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  their  own  experience  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, few  are  qualified  to  be  teachers,  or  to 
impart  valuable  information  to  enlighten  and 
guide  the  cultivator,  cr  to  awaken  and  direct  at- 
tention upon  this  important  subject.  Not  a  few, 
however,  seem  ambitious  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
by  publishing  the  result  of  their  speculations,  and 
sometimes  stating  observations  and  opinions  osten- 
sibly grounded  on  known  facts.  Much,  however, 
of  this  character,  and  presented  in  this  form, 
needs  revision.  I  have,  myself,  for  about  six  years 
past,  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  books,  read- 
ing newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  what  I  es- 
teem vastly  better  than  all  the  rest,  gleaning  some- 
thing from  personal  experience,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  understanding  of  the  art  of  rearing 
the  silk-worm  and  ascertaining  its  profits.  And 
I  do  not  now,  Mr  Elitor,  sit  down  to  pen  this 
short  article  with  any  high  pretensions,  to  palm 
myself  upon  your  readers  as  a  man  qualified  to 
teach  them,  to  guide  them  to  all  the  knowledge 
that  is  ini'portant  to  practice.  My  object  is  rather 
to  guard  against  mistakes,  to  warn  men  not  to 
receive  as  canonical,  all  the  high-toned  and  ex- 
travagant representations  of  enthusiasts,  who,  I 
doubt  not,  esteem  themselves  public  benefactors 
in  pro'iortiou  to  the  exalted  terms  in  which  they 
paint  the  prosjiect  of  all  silk  cultivators.  ]My 
motive  is  derived  from  a  belief,  that  sober  facts, 
precisely  reported,  and  well  authenticated,  are 
ultimately  of  infinitely  greater  advantage  to  the 
cause  they  seek  to  advance,  than  ail  the  high'y 
colored  and  flattering  encomiums  enlisted  into  the 
service  by  volunteers,  who  have  more  warmth 
than  light,  and  moro  valor  than  experience. 
When  led  to  expect  more  than  it  is  possible  we 
should  ever  realize,  our  disappointment,  when  it 
comes,  must  necessarily  produce  a  most  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  engagement,  into  which  we  were 
seduced,  or  conducted  at  least,  by  an  inordinate 
estiinate  of  its  advantages- 
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I  am  induced  to  offer  these  suggestions  in  con- 
sequence of  Iraving   often   met  with  paragraphs 
which  I  knoto  to  be  incorrect,  and  which  it  seems 
to  me,  tend  to  mislead  those,  who  would   rather 
be  enlightened  thaiii  deceived    upon  this   highly 
interesting  practical  subject.     A  few  days  since  1 
read  in   the  Transcript,   from  a  correspondent   of 
that  paper,  some  remarks  dated  at  Ashfield,  in  my 
own    County,   respecting  the    high   condition   to 
which  silk  cultivation  had  already  risen  in  North- 
ampton.     I    impute    nothing   intentional    to   the 
writer,  whoever   he  may   have   been,   but  I   will 
venture   to   say,  that   had    he  been  a  man  of  any 
knowledge  concerning  what  he  wrote,   resting  on 
his  own   experience,  he  would   not  have  amused 
us  with  so  fine,  so  splendid  a  picture.     I,  myself, 
have,  since  the  first   of  June  last,   been  twice  on 
the  same   ground,  which    lit   up  such  a  glow   of 
imagination   in   the    mind  of   this  traveller  and 
journalist,  and  have  found  nothing  to  warrant  his 
views.     It  is  true  there  is,  on  the  premises  of  Mr 
Whitmarsh,  the   beginning  and   foundation    of  a 
great  silk  establishment,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  produce  great   results.     But   to 
say  that  even  now  there  is  provision  for   rearing 
•'one    or   two    millions   of  silk-worms,"   on   that 
ground,   as  promising  as  it   is,  can  be  no  other 
than  extravagant  and    idle  in  the  extreme.     Nay, 
I  seriously  doubt  whether,  in  the   whole  state  of 
Massachusetts,  their   have  been    mulberry   leaves 
enough,  the  season  past,  to  yield  one  half  as  much 
silk  as  has  been  often,  and  by   many,  stated  as 
coming  within  the  capability  of  that  single   town. 
Now,  such  over  statements  and  unauthorized  es- 
timates, made  unquestionably,   in  simplicity  and 
with  the  most  laudable  views,  have  no  tendency 
to  accelerate,  but  to  retard,  the  progress   of  that 
enterprise,   which  is  eventually,  as   I  believe,  to 
convert  New  England  into  a  great  and  prosperous 
silk-growing  district.     What  has  been  commenced 
in  Northampton,  as  already  referrrd  to,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  something  very   consid- 
erable, being,  as  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  persevering,  and  not  likely  to  be  broken 
down  by  the  premature  expenditure  of  some  hun- 
dredfi  of  dollars  in  the  erection  of  accommoda- 
tions, which,  I  am  confident,  cannot  be  more  than 
partially  needed  for  many  years  to  come. 


The  way  in  which  this  business  is  most  likely 
to  succeed,  and  be  a  source  of  profit,  is  in  a 
speedy  commencement  and  a  steady,  gradual  pro- 
gress, by  sowing  seed,  or  otherwise  |,rocuring 
trees,  for  supplying  food  for  worms,  and  when,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  foliage  shall 
have  grown  in  some  quantity,  begin  to  feed  theni 
out  on  a  moderate  scale,  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  as  trees  grow,  and  experimental  knowledge 
strengthens  confidence,  and  renders  more  easy 
and  sure  the  process  by  which  the  end  is  to  be 
attained.  Daring  adventurers  may  launch  forth 
at  once  upon  a  wide  ocean  of  untried  and  uncer- 
tain effort,  expecting  to  reap  an  abundant,  over- 
flowing harvest  almost  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown  ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  mortification  and  discourage- 
ment attendant  on  disappointment  is  more  proba- 
ble than  the  gain  fondly  anticipated.  For  the 
present,  I  would  say  to  the  agricultural  community 
disposed  to  make  trial  of  silk-growing,  first  pro- 
vide trees,  as  largely  as  you  choose  ;  and  when 
they  have  leaves,  begin  to  use  them  with  due 
caution  not  to  be  overstocked,  not  to  have  more 
mouths  than  you  can  fill,  not  to  crowd  your 
thoughts,  or  your  hurdles,  with  millions,  when 
you  have  scarcely  wherewith  to  sustain  thou- 
sands. 

The  chief  hazards  in  this  novel  and  much 
talked  of  branch  of  rural  industry  are,  I  imagine, 
in  the  outside,  before  opportunity  has  been  had  for 
making  up  a  well-formed  and  ripened  j\idgment 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  managing  the  con- 
cern. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  to  acquire  skill  for 
practice  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  to  make  a  <lis- 
position  the  least  likely  to  issue  in  failure  and 
discouragement,  cultivators,  I  think,  will  do  well 
to  act  upon  something  like  what  is  hinted  in  the 
above  remarks,  rather  than  take  their  impressions 
from  what  is  said  so  often,  so  confidently,  and  in 
language  so  flattering,  while  experience  neither 
attests,  nor  seals  it. 

With  these  remarks,  Mr  Editor,  I  declare  to 
you  and  your  readers  my  sincere  desire  of  seeing 
your  useful  publication  accomplishing  much  in 
the  promotion  of  its  object,  and  in  prompting  to 
that  industry  which  it  recommends. 

Boston,  Oct  21,  1835.  J.  Field. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  f-ilk  Manual. 

Sir — I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
that  it  will  not  thrive  on  laud  where  the  surface 
or  subsoil  has  a  mixture  of  clay.  Will  you  please 
to  state  in  the  next  number  of  your  valuable 
Manual,  whether  a  calcareous  soil  or  a  soil  com- 
posed in  part  of  lin)e,  would  be  suitable  for  a 
mulberry  plantation  ;  or  whether  lime  applied  to 
the  land  as  manure,  would  be  beneficial  or  injuri- 
ous to  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  any  case.  By 
so  doing  you  will  much  oblige  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers, and  perhaps,  many  others  who  are  now 
interested  in  the  culture  of  the  mulberry. 

Bedlmm,  Oct.  30,  1835.  W.  G. 

By  the  Editor, — All  the  writers  on  the  subject 
of  cultivating  mulberry  trees,  &.c.  concur  in  re- 
commending a  warm,  sandy,  dry  soil,  and  do  not 
mention  the  Subject  of  lime,  or  calcareous  matter 
as  connected  with  growing  the  trees.  Lime, 
however,  according  to  Mr  Edmund  Ruffin,  author 
of  an  able  "  Essay  on  calc:ireous  Manures,"  is  un- 
favorable to  the  growth  of  forest  trees  in  general. 
We«sh'ould  be  glad  to  learn  the  opinions  of  com- 
petent judges  on  this  subject  ;  but,  at  present, 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  calcareous  manure, 
nor  recommend  a  calcareous  soil  till  the  subject  is 
better  understood. 


ON  THE    MORUS  MUL.TICAUL,IS,  OR    CHINESE 
MULBERRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  JVoiihumpton  Courier: 

Dear  Sir  : — My  object  in  this  communication 
is,  in  part,  to  rectify  some  few  errors  in  a  state- 
ment of  your  highly  respected  corresfwnrlent,  Dr 
S.,  which  was  inserted  in  your  valuable  and  inter- 
esting journal  for  Sept.  30,  ult.  and  which  is  now 
going  the  rounds  of  many  of  the  public  journals 
of  the  day. 

The  history  of  this  Mulberry,  and  the  account 
of  its  origin,  has  been  often  published  and  repub- 
lished in  this  country,  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  its  history  disseminated  far  and  wide  ;  the  his- 
tory being,  in  a  measure  identified  in  its  name  and 
the  country  of  its  origin  :  that  country  is  China. 

The  honor  of  the  discovery  of  this  plant,  and 
its  introduction  to  Europe,  to  Africa,  and  to 
America,  is  due  to  M.  S.  Perrottet,  Agricultural 
Botanist,  and  Traveller  of  the  Marine  and  Colo- 
nies of  France.  This  distinguished  Botanist  was 
sent  out  by  the  Government  of  France  on  a  voy. 
age  of  research  to  the  seas  of  Asia:  a  national 
ship  having  been  provided  especially  for  his  use. 


After  an  absence  of  about  three  years,  and  in  1822, 
he  returned  to  France,  bringing  with  him  a  vast 
collection  of  living  plants,  &c.  "From  the  cim- 
mencement  of  the  present  century,"  says  a  writer 
of  that  country  in  his  letter  to  Dr  Pascalis,  and 
one  who  saw  all,  "  there  had  never  before  been  so 
vast  an  importation  ;  one  so  extensive  in  number, 
for  rare  genera,  and  families  or  their  seeds.  *  *  * 
In  this  immense  collection  was  the  Morus  Multi- 
caulis,  thus  called  by  Perrottet,  for  the  first  time 
ascertained  to  be  the  real  Chinese  Mulberry,  of 
which  every  silk  grower  and  culturist  should  en- 
deavor to  multijly  the  species.  It  has  been  depos- 
ited in  the  Royal  Garden."  *  *  *  * 

It  was  in  descending  the  river  which  traverses 
the  city  of  Manilla,  and  on  its  banks,  and  in  the 
garden  of  a  Chinese  cultivator,  that  M.  Perrottet 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  Morus  Multicaulis ;  it 
was  there  that  he  first  found  it,  growing  along 
with  a  vast  variety  of  other  precious  plants,  which 
had  there  been  congregated  from  India,  from  Cey- 
lon, from  Sumatra,  and  from  China. 

The  Morus  Multicaulis,  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  M.  Perrottet,  to  have  originated  "  in  the 
elevated  regions  of  China,  from  whence  it  has 
been  disseminated  over  all  the  jjlains  near  the  sea 
shore.  It  w'as  introduced  into  Manilla  and  all  the 
Islands  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  from  Canton, 
where  it  was  only  used  for  ornamenting  gardens. 
The  Chinese  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  in- 
troduction, who,  in  emigrating  from  their  country, 
have,  from  motives  of  industry,  endeavored  to 
multiply  it,  that  they  might  render  it  useful  to 
them  in  the  new  country  of  their  adoption. 

Again  he  says,  "this  species  will  be  readily  ac- 
climated in  Europe,  because  it  originated  from  an 
analogous  region,  as  to  climate,  to  that  which  we 
inhabit.  It  appears  not  to  suflfer  from  the  exces- 
sive cold  of  the  Northern,  or  the  intense  heat  of 
the  intertropical  regions"  *  *  *  Chinese  inhabi- 
tants assured  M.  Perrottet,  that  to  this  tree  are  the 
disciples  of  Confucius  indebted,  for  the  prosperity 
aufl  solidity  of  their  empire. 

In  France,  this  tree  is  sometimes  also  called  the 
Perrottet  Mulberry ;  and  M.  Poiteau,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  that  country,  has 
observed,  that  public  gratitude  and  justice,  require 
that  the  naiiie  of  the  zealous  traveller  should  be 
affix  "d  to  the  precious  plant  which  has  given  him 
celebrity,  and  which  he  has  given  to  Europe,  to 
Africa,  and  to  America,  and  which  will  contribute 
so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  French  industry. 
In  other  publications  he  has  also  infoi-med  us, 
that,  by  the  information  received  from  all  quar- 
ters, this  mulberry  had  not  suffered  in  the  least  in 
any  part  of  France,  during  the  most  severe  of  their 
winters.  Letters  also  of  a  late  date,  which  I  have 
received  from  M.  Eyries  of  Havre,  and  also  from 
the  Chevalier  Bodin  of  Paris,  both  of  them  the 
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most  responsible  as  well  as  conipctejit  witnesses, 
are  to  the  stum  effect. 

3rr  Editor,  1  acid  to  this  communication  a  still 
further  account  which  I  had  very  lately  prepared 
for  the  second  >dition  of  the  "  Silk  Grower's 
Guide";  the  first  edition  of  Sept.  ult.  being  prin- 
cipally gone. 

THE    SILKWORM    AND    THE    MULBERRY    FROM    CHINA. 

Wherever  the  Mulberry  finds  a  congenial  cli- 
mate and  soil,  there  also  the  silk  worm  will  flour- 
ish ;  such  a  climate  and  soil,  and  such  a  country 
is  ours,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  its  east- 
ern to  its  western  shores. 

The  silk  worms,  and  the  plants  whereon  they 
most  delight  to  feed,  are  the  natives  of  China:  a 
country  famous  from  antiquity  for  its  silk,  and 
renowned  for  its  industry;  a  parallel  only  to  our 
own,  in  its  climates  and  divers  latitudes.  These, 
the  common  JfTiite  Mulberry,  which  is  sometimes, 
though  improperly,  called  the  Italian,  and  the 
Morus  Multicaulis,  all  being  alike  the  natives  of 
the  same  country. 

The  Morus  Multicaulis  is  also  called,  by  way  of 
excellence,  the  Chinese  Mulberry ;  a  tree  of  sur- 
passing beauty  ;  a  new  and  most  valuable  variety 
for  the  nourishment  of  silk  worms  ;  a  tree  which 
is  represented  as  possessing  such  decided  superi- 
ority over  all  others,  that  it  will  speedily  be  sub- 
stituted for  them  all  in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

The  tree  grows  vigorous,  upright  and  beautiful ; 
1  the  leaves,  in  a  dry  and  arid  soil,  are  of  less  size 
.'  and  elliptical,  their  breadth  being  six  inches,  and 
I  their  length  eight  ;  but  in  rich,  friable  and  humid 
soils,  they  are  large  and  cordiform,  extraordinary 
specimens  having  sometimes  measured  moi-e  than 
a  foot  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  inches  in  length  ; 
they  are  invariably  curled  or  convex  on  their 
upper  surface,  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  shining 
green.  A  plant  of  the  easiest  cidture,  by  grafting, 
by  inoculating,  by  layers  and  l)y  cutting,  but  we 
are  assured  by  no  other  mode,  as  has  been  proved 
in  France,  in  Lombardy,  and  in  Venice,  where  the 
seeds  sown  have  produced  varieties,  but  none  like 
the  true  kind.  By  the  modes  above-named  only, 
and  by  these  exclusively,  as  we  are  equally  assured, 
have  the  Chinese  reared  this  tree  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  this  being  a  variety. 

By  these  characteristics,  is  the  true  Morus  Mul- 
ticaulis distinguished,  not  only  from  the  Dandolo 
mulberry,  but  also  from  another  variety,  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  this,  and  which  I  saw  grow- 
ing at  Northampton,  the  seeds  of  which  came  from 
China.  At  first  sight,  I  concluded  they  were  the 
More.ttiana,  or  Dondolo,  a  new  species  from  Pavia, 
which,  like  these,  has  a  large  leaf,  with  a  plain 
surface,  but  on  examination  I  saw  that  they  differ- 
ed as  much  from  this  as  they  differ  from  the  trive 
kind. 


It  is  soiTietimes  called  the  Morus  Cidcallata  — 
also  the  Perrottet  mulberry,  so  called  from  M.  Per- 
rottet,  agricultural  botanist  and  traveller  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonies  of  France,  who  has  intro- 
duced this  plant  to  Europe.  Jt  was  first  discover- 
ed by  liim  at  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Phi'.lippine 
islands,  whither  it  had  been  brought  by  the  Chi- 
nese, as  a  tree  of  ornament,  as  well  as  of  eminent 
usefulness.  From  3Ianilla  the  Morus  Multicaulis 
was  first  introduced  by  Pvl.  Perrottet  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  finally  it  was  brought  by  him  to 
France  in  1321,  in  that  vast  collection  and  variety 
of  productions,  which  he  had  during  thirtyfour 
months  procured  in  the  seas  of  Asia,  or  gathered 
on  the  coast,  or  in  the  lands  of  Guiana. 

At  a  later  period,  it  was  sent  from  Cayenne  to 
Martinique,  and  from  France  toGaudaloupe  ;  also 
to  Senegal.  The  numerous  plants  which  are 
already  disseminated  in  the  divers  climates  of 
Africa,  America  and  Europe,  have  all  been  pro- 
duced by  the  two  individual  jtlants,  which  were 
brought  by  M.  Perrottet  from  Manilla. 

The  Morus  i^Iulticaulis  differs  from  all  others, 
in  the  uncommon  vigor  of  its  growth,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  is  propagated  from  layers,  or 
even  from  cuttings ;  also,  from  the  remarkable 
size  which  the  thin,  sofl  and  tender  leaves  s[)eedily 
acquire,  and  tlie  promj)titude  with  which  they  are 
renewed.  The  fruit,  which  was  unknown  even 
in  France  till  1830,  is  long,  black,  and  of  appear- 
ance sufficiently  beautiful;  its  flavor  good,  being 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  red  and  that  of 
the  black  mulberry.  The  silk  which  the  worms 
form,  from  the  food  afibrded  by  this  plant,  is  not 
only  of  superior  quality,  but  the  cocoons  are  of 
unusual  size.  TJie  leaves,  from  their  extraordi 
nary  dimensions,  being  gathered  with  import.-int 
economy  of  labor,  and  of  time,  and  from  their 
superior  nutritious  qualities,  they  are  j)referred  by 
the  insects  to  all  others. 

This  mulberry  should  be  cultivated  in  hedge 
rows,  and  never  suffered  to  rise  higher  than  7  or 
8  feet.  •  But  a  few  years  are  sufficient  to  raise 
considerable  fields  of  tliem  in  full  vigor,  sufficient 
to  support  an  immense  number  of  silk  worms  ; 
and  regular  plantations  can  be  formed,  by  planting 
the  trees  at  the  distance  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 
asunder;  or  in  rows  ten  feet  asunder,  and  the 
trees  of  five  feet  distance  iu  the  row  ;  asjuce  suf- 
ficient for  the  extension  of  the  branches,  sufficient 
also  for  cultivation,  and  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  gathering  the  leaves.  So  greatly  is  this 
last  operation  facilitated  by  the  flexibility  of  the 
stalks,  and  the  superior  size  of  the  leaf,  that  as  we 
are  assured  by  M.  Perrottet,  a  child  is  sufficient 
for  gathering  the  food  for  a  large  establishment 
of  silk  worms. 

The  Morus  Multicaulis,  since  its  introduction 
to  France,  seems  destined  to  replace  every  where 
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the  common  white  mulberry  for  the  nourishment 
of  silk  worms  ;  such  is  its  decided  superiority  over 
all  others. 

The  prediction  of  the  laie  Dr  Pascalis,  in  1830, 
that  "after  the  discovery  of  this  plant,  a  doubt  no 
longer  exists,  that  two  crops  of  silk  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  single  season "  ;  this  prediction  has 
since  been  accomplished  —  its  truth  fulfilled  by 
experiment  —  the  soil  and  cidtivation,  the  habita- 
tions for  the  successive  generations  of  silk  worms 
being  yet  the  same,  all  thus  converted  to  double 
use,  and  the  production  of  a  two  fold  harvest, — 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  actual  }trofit,  thus  aug- 
mented, must  be  manifold. 

SOIL,  SITUATION  AND  CLIMATE. 

Although  the  mulberry  flourishes  most  luxuri- 
antly in  a  moist  and  rich  soil,  and  protected  situa- 
tion, yet  the  leaves  which  are  produced  in  such 
soi!s,  are  more  crude,  and  not  of  a  quality  so  nour- 
ishing. The  growth  of  tiie  tree  in  such  soils  and 
expositions,  besides  being  more  rapid,  is  prolonged 
t©  a  later  period  in  autunin,  or  until  suddenly 
arrested  by  frost ;  and  the  immature  wood  of  a 
forced  growth  being  more  tender,  is  consequently 
more  liable  to  be  kiled  by  early  frosts  and  win- 
ter. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
winter  of  1831,  '2,  which  destroyed  so  many  full 
grown  orchards  and  trees  of  the  liardiest  descrip- 
tion, even  to  the  root.  The  ravages  of  that  de- 
•structive  winter,  like  that  of  our  last,  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  particular  situations  and  soils  — 
to  the  productions  of  the  forced  growth,  of  a  sum- 
mer not  less  uncommon  and  extraordinary 

This  Uiulbcrry  braves  the  most  rigorous  winters 
of  France.  Of  this  important  fact  we  have  in- 
disjjutable  testimony  ;  even  of  the  unconmsonly 
severe  winter  of  1829,  '30:  it  has  tiiere  been  ac- 
climated, even  to  the  extreme  north,  as  far  as 
Havre  ;  and  where  it  has  been  cultivated  by  M. 
Eyries,  from  its  first  intrcduction  to  that  country. 

We  distinguish  between  trees  and  plants  which 
grow  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  those  growing 
in  a  state  of  artificial  cultivation.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  and  in  the  shade  ami  ]  rotection  of  the 
forest,  or  of  herbage,  the  growth  of  the  young 
seedling  tree,  during  the  first  year,  is  indeed  slow, 
but  the  young  plant  finishes  its  srrowth  for  the 
year,  and  attains  to  a  ligneous  consistence,  and 
the  wood  completely  matiu'es  in  due  season. — 
While  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  the  growth  is  pro- 
onged,  and  the  wood  immature ;  it  meets  the 
frosts  of  autumn  and  of  winter  unprepared,  and 
even  the  young  seedling  plants  of  the  j)lum  and 
pear,  the  quince  and  the  cherry,  whose  growth 
has  been  by  art  forced  on,  must  be,  in  our  climate, 
by  art  protected  on  a  naked  and  defenceless  soil. 
The  same  protection,  during  the  first  winter,  is 
alike   required  to  the  young  plants  of  the  Morus 


Mukicauiis,  so  valuable,  the  layers  of  but  a  single 
summer's  growth,  which  are  separated  in  autumn. 

Even  some  of  the  hardiest  trees  of  the  forest, 
require  jirotection  in  our  climate,  during  tho  first 
winter,  in  a  state  of  cultivation  so  opposed  to  na- 
ture ;  they  find  not  in  a  highly  cultivated  and 
naked  soil,  that  essentially  necessary  protection  at 
the  roots  which  they  always  find  in  their  own  na- 
tive forests.  The  danger  in  this  case  becomes 
four-fold  from  these  several  causes  combined. 

The  destruction  to  young  and  delicate  trees  and 
plants,  which  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  winter, 
is  caused  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  earth  at  the  surface.  Tho  frost,  by  its  expan- 
sive power,  operating  as  a  girdle  by  compression, 
death  assails  at  the  surface,  and  the  top  dies  as  a 
consequence.  The  bountiful  covering  of  moss, 
and  herbage,  or  leaves,  with  which  provident  na- 
ture clothes  the  earth,  being  amjily  sufficient  to 
modify  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  to  defend  at 
the  roots.  This  protection,  like  the  fleecy  snow, 
being  two-fold  ;  it  defends  alike  from  the  blasts 
of  sudden  and  excessive  cold,  also  from  the  still 
more  destructive  and  pernicious  rays  of  the  sun. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Morus  Multic;:ulis 
to  New  England,  in  1831,  this  tree  has  had  to  con- 
tend, eten  in  its  young  and  tender  age,  with  two 
winters,  such  as  were  never  before  recorded  in  the 
memory  of  man,  or  in  the  armals  of  our  country  ; 
winters  doub'y  severe  and  destructive,  and  with 
augmented  power  to  kill. 

Yet,  during  the  last  winter,  and  where  the  ther- 
mometer had  descended  from  30  to  40'^  below  0, 
and  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  and  in  situ- 
ations the  most  bleak  and  exposed  to  cold  winds, 
the  Morus  Multicaulis,  the  well  estabHshed  plants 
of  three  or  four  years  of  age,  in  suitable  soils, 
have  borne  the  trial,  with  jjovver  to  withstand, 
defying  the  storms  and  the  piercing  cold,  even 
such  a  winter  as  tliis. 

Others  there  might  be,  those  of  younger  growth, 
and  those  especially,  which  late  in  autumn  had 
been  transplanted  to  new  positions  —  or,  the 
forced  trees  of  but  a  single  summer's  growth, 
defenceless,  unprotected,  and  all  exposed,  on  an 
unsuitable  and  naked  soil,  which  the  winter  over- 
came ;  causing  them  to  sutler  even  unto  death, 
and  to  share  the  fiite  of  those  other  trees,  of  other 
kinds  and  species,  of  a  mature  and  hardy  age, 
which  the  same  dreadful  winter  had  killed.        ' 

The  proper  soils  for  the  Mulberry  trees  are  ^dry, 
sandy,  or  stony.'  And  trees  growing  on  dry,  sandy 
or  stony  soils,  and  situated  on  the  ppeu  plains, 
and  on  hills  the  niost  exposed  to  cold  winds,  will 
be  found  to  suffer  least  of  all  from  the  destructive 
frosts  of  autumn  and  of  winter.  With  all  authors, 
I  must  agree  in  recommending  a  soil  of  but  mod- 
erate fertility  ;  and  least  of  ab,  a  cold,  moist  and 
heavy  soil,  or  even  a  very  rich   soil.     A  diy  soil, 
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or  a  friable  subsoil,  on  gentle  eievation?,  or  decliv- 
ities, being  tliQ   most  suitable  of  all  for  the  Mul- 
berry from  China.  Wm.  Kknrick. 
JVeivton,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1835. 


[For  Fesseiiden's  Silk  Manual.) 
Transplanting  3lHlberry  Trees,  «fcc. 

What  would  be  tlie  proper  season  for  ttikiiig  up,  trans- 
porting, and  setting  out  young  trees  (Morus  Muilicauiis) 
from  the  Northern  States  to  the  Southern,  —  say  tlie  lat- 
itude of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  or  St  Augus- 
tine ?  Will  the  Editor  of  the  Manual  be  so  good  as  to 
give  us  an  article  on  this  subject,in  the  next  number  .-' 

Geo.  L.  Crosby. 
By  the  Editor.— We  believe  lliat  either  Fall  or  Spring 
will  answer  for  transplanting  mulberry  trees  as  well  as 
all  other  trees.  Mr  Cobb  says,  "  I  prefer  transplanting 
in  the  Spring."  *  "  In  France  they  transplant  just  after 
the  fall  of  ihe  leaf  in  the  autumn."  t  The  following, 
from  Mr  D.  Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  Secretary  of  the 
Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society, 
contains  useful  hints  relative  to  transplanting,  and  infers 
that  Autumn  is  to  be  preferred.  "  In  setting  out  your 
raulberry  trees,"  says  Mr  S.  '•  I  should  recommend  that 
you  head  them  down  to  within  four  or  six  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  the  sprouts  from  the  roots  will,  next  spring, 
grow  with  great  vigor.  I  have,  in  my  nursery,  evidence 
of  the  fact,  and  also  that  the  new  tree  from  the  root  has 
'  grown  a  greater  height  llinn  those  not  headed  down.  It 
requires  all  the  nourishment  of  the  root  to  support  the  old 
stalk,  and  it  also  looks  old  and  unpromising,  but  ihe  new 
shoot  looks  young  and  vigorous. 

"  I  have  one  or  two  thousand  yellow  Incusts  of  four  to 
eight  feet  in  height  to  set  out,  and  intend  to  head  them 
down  before  setting;  having,  for  five  years  past,  been 
setting  out  the  whole  stalks  to  no  profit  of  increase. 
The  importance  of  heading  down  is  acknowledged  by 
our  best  gardeners  here.'' 

Massachusetts  Silk  Company. 

An  association  of  gentlemen  of  this  city  and  vicinity, 
under  the  above  title,  with  a  capital  of  |ilOO,000,  liave 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Framingiiam,  Mass., 
20  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  Worcester  rail  road,  and 
they  have  100,000  trees  of  the  White  Mulberry,  and  10 
to  20,000  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis  trees,  which  are  to  be 
»et  out ;  and,  with  the  future  addition  of  trees,  will  form 
a  large  plantation.  They  have  made  a  selection  of  an 
imrivalled  location,  and  there  is  every  reason  that  the 
Silk  business,  under  the  direction  of  the  gentlemen  inter- 
ested, will  succeed,  and  be  a  source  of  profit  to  them- 
selves and  a  great  benefit  to  the  country.  A  plantation 
cf  150  acres  of  White  Mulberry  trees,  at  six  years  of 
age,  will  produce  20  to  25,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  annually, 
•which,  at  $4  per  lb.,  will  amount  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  $100,000. 


Economy  and  Comfort. — As   the   .season  ha*^ 
arrived  when  every  [)roj'.rictor  tnust  procure  shoe^ 
for  his  slaves,  we  think  it  notaniiss  to  pilblish  the 
following   recipe  for  making  an  elastic  ])aste  with 
which  to  s.aturate  them.      '!  he  tendency  of  which 
is,  first,  to  make  them  perfectly  water  jiroof ;  sec- 
ondly, to  make   tiiem   last   as   long   again  as  they 
would   without  its  use  ;  and,  thirdly,  to   make  tlie 
hardest  leather  soft  and  ]?liant,  and  therefore  more 
easy  and  comfortable   to   the  feet.      We  hsve  said 
that  it  will  make  the  leather  perfectly  water  proof, 
and  in  so  snyiiig  we  speak  from  experience,  hav- 
ing gunned  in  a  \)a\v  of  boots  saturated   with  this 
mixture  for  years,  from  early  dawn  till  near  night, 
day  in   and   day    out,  during   each   return    of  the 
woodcock,  season,  the   better  part  of  which  titne 
we  were  half  knee   deep  iti  tnud  and  water,   and 
came  out  witti    our  stockings   as  dry  as  when  we 
entered  tiie  willow  bottom.      The   following  pro- 
];ortions  will  answer  for  fifty  pairs  of  shoes. 

Take  3  oz.  gum  elastic,  cut  it  up  into  fine  shreds, 
put  it  into  a  gallon  jug,  add  to  it  3  quarts  of  Sen- 
eca oil,  let  it  .«:tand  three  or  four  days,  when  the 
gum  will  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  paste  fit  for 
use.  Stir  before  using;  then  rub  the  uppers  and 
soles  of  the  boots  or  shoes  well  with  it  three  or 
four  diffei'ent  times  before  the  fire,  whilever  the 
leather  will  absorb  it.  The  degree  of  comfort 
which  this  mixture  will  ensure  to  the  wearer  of 
heavy  shoes  and  boots  can  only  be  realized  on  trial. 
It  might  be'^used  with  an  equally  good  effect  upon 
the  harness  and  gearing  of  work  horses,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  would  make  one  pair  last  as  long 
as  two. 

Having  given  this  recijie  we  feel  it  due  to  can- 
dor to  say  that  the  merit  of  its  discovery  belongs 
to  Mr  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  this  city. — Ballimore 
Farmer. 


A  Squash. — The  N.  H.  Gazette  says  that  a 
squash  of  the  Canada  species,  was  raised  in  the 
garden  of  Wm.  Stinson  of  that  town,  this  season, 
tliat  weiglied  two  hundred  pounds  and  was  sold  for 
Jive  dollars.  Wr  Stinson,  adds  the  Gazette,  is  in 
his  own  jerson,  a  tolerably  decent  edition  of 
Daniel  Lambert — and  we  wonder  not  that  every 
thing  about  him  thrives. 

The  Worcester  (Mas."?.)  Spy,  says  : — John  Por- 
ter, of  Sterling,  has  this  year  gatiiered  frouj  a  sin- 
gle vine,  twelve  good  ripe  pumpkins,  weighing, 
in  the  aggregate,  2S6  pounds,  averaging  about  22 
pounds  each.  The  vine  was  of  s{)ontaneous 
growth,  and  received  no  attention  during  the  sea- 
son. 

Snow  fell  October  1,  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch,  in  Montrose,  Susquehanna  county,  Peunsyl- 


*  Cobb's  Manual,  p.  16.        t  Rush's  Manual,  p.  45. 
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A  MAN  OF  THE  oi.DEN  TiMF. — On  WodnftSfUiy, 
the  23i1  lilt.  Moses  Brown,  the  venerable  Friend, 
entered  upon  his  ninety-eighth  year.  He  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  oldest  individual  in  this  city,  where  he 
was  born,  and  where  he  has  passed  his  long,  and 
useful,  and  happy  life.  The  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  occurred  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  same  day.  In  compliance 
with  his  almost  invariable  practice,  he  was  found 
in  his  place  on  that  occasion,  manifesting  his  hab- 
itual interest,  and  taking  an  intelligent  part  in  the 
deliberations  and  acts  of  the  meeting.  At  dinner 
he  was  surrounded  by  several  of  bis  family  con- 
nexions and  familiar  friends.  In  that  group, 
however,  there  was  neither  wife,  nor  brother,  nor 
son,  nor  daughter,  to  extend  to  the  patriarch  tlie 
hand  of  congratulation,  or  to  revive,  with  anything 
like  a  cotempornry  interest,  the  memories  of  the 
distant  past.  All  these  he  has  outliwed  !  Of  his 
lineal  descendants,  only  one  grand  daughter  and 
three  great  grand  children  are  now  living.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  and  in  early  life 
his  constitution  was  thought  to  be  so  delicate  as 
to  give  little  hope  of  a  long  life.  Indeed,  to  quote 
his  own  language  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  on  the  recent  anniversary  of  his  birth  day, 
he  would  gladly  have  com[)romised,  had  it  been  in 
his  power,  for  a  life  extended  to  the  term  of  sixty 
years!  The  last  of  his  brothers  he  has  survived 
more  than  thirty  years. 

On  the  afternoon  of  his  recent  birth  day,  several 
of  his  collateral  kindred  and  personal  friends  paid 
him  a  visit,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  reaching 
another  mile  stone  in  his  long  journey  with  pow- 
ers of  body  and  mind,  which  leave  him  stiil  capa- 
ble of  usefulness,  and  alive  to  enjoyment.  He 
received  them  with  much  kindness,  rising  from 
his  seat  on  the  sofa,  as  each  one  advanced  to  gi-eet 
him  ;  he  conversed  familiarly  upon  various  topics 
connected  both  with  the  past  and  the  present ; 
and  in  no  instance  did  he  lapse  for  a  moment 
either  into  the  garrulity  or  the  torpor  of  age.  He 
betrays  in  fact  no  symptoms  of  senile  dotage,  and 
in  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  not 
only  is  an  efficient  suf)ervisor  of  the  Friends' 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School  in  this  city,  but 
that  for  years  he  has  been  and  still  is  the  Treasu- 
rer of  that  important  and  richly-endowed  institu- 
tion. The  duties  of  this  responsible  office  he  dis- 
charges with  great  exactitude,  without  the  aid  even 
of  a  clerk  to  perform  the  ordinary  labors  of  an 
accountant.  To  what  causes  may  this  extraordi- 
nary exemption  from  the  almost  inevitable  infirm- 
ities of  life  thus  prolonged  be  ascribed  ?  I  pretend 
to  offer  no  philosophical  solution  of  the  phenome- 
non. As  a  plain  man  however,  I  answer,  that 
Moses  Brown  owes  his  remarkable  longevity  and 
the  healthy  action  of  his  mental  powers,  mainly 
to  three  causes — first,  to  temperance  and  regu- 


larity in  his  habits  of  living  —  secondly,  to  the 
influence  of  his  peculiar  religious  faith  and  prac- 
tice, in  preserving  its  votaries  from  the  agitation 
of  the  passions,  from  an  exhausting  solicitude  to 
win  the  high  prizes  of  life,  and  from  a  voluntary 
servitude  to  fashion  and  to  pleasure  — thirdly,  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  never  sutiered  his  'acuities  to 
rest  from  want  of  use  ;  that  he  has  exerted  them 
constantly  upon  subjects  fitted  not  only  to  main- 
tain their  true  bahiiice,  but  to  recruit  their  decay- 
ing strength,  and  to  ensure  to  them  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years  no  little  of  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  which  is  but  too  generally  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  those  over  whose  natural 
force  time  has  achieved  no  triumph. — Providence 
Journal. 


The  outa  snakk. — Before  we  quitted  Chuor, 
our  dandies,  who  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  were  dressing  their  rice  and  curry, 
when  a  small  snake,  approaching  the  place  where 
they  were  seated,  one  of  them  arose  and  despatch- 
ed it  with  a  piece  of  bamboo.  It  was  about  25 
inches  long,  entirely  white  except  the  top  of  the 
head,  which  was  a  deej)  shining  black.  Ihispa.- 
ticnlar  sjiecies  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Outa 
snake.  It  is  very  i-are,  and  of  peculiar  habits. 
''i  hcse  creatures  always  go  in  pairs,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  if  one  is  killed  by  manor  beast,  the 
survivor  will  follow,  until  it  is  either  destroyed  or 
obtains  its  revenge  by  biting  the  author  of  its  be- 
reavement. It  has  been  known,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  keep  up  the  ])ursuit  with  the  most 
patient  perseverance  for  300  miles.  '^^1  he  little 
creature  whose  mate  was  killed  by  one  of  the  boat- 
men, was  seen  after  we  had  ]  ushed  from  shore, 
gliding  along  the  bank  of  the  stream  in  a  direct 
line  with  our  boat,  and  when  we  reached  Cown- 
poor,  there  we  found  it  ready  to  deal  its  veiigeance 
upon  the  wanton  destroyer  of  its  conjugal  felicity. 
It  was  despatched  before  it  could  put  its  evil  in- 
tent into  execution Scenes  in  India. 


Essence  of  anchovy. —  Put  as  much  water 
into  a  stew})an,  en  half  a  pound  of  the  finest  an- 
chovies, as  will  make,  with  their  liquor,  the  quan- 
tity of  nearly  three  pints ;  with  a  little  scraped 
horse-radish,  a  small  sprig  of  thyme,  three  or  f^ur 
chopj)ed  shallots,  a  blade  of  mace,  about  a  dozen 
pep])er-corns,  a  kw  bits  of  lernon-peel,  a  gill  of 
good  beer,  with  a  little  sugar,  or  half  a  gill  of  red 
port,  and  half  a  gill  of  either  the  best  ketchup  or 
soy.  After  the  whole  has  boiled  together  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  rub  it  with  a  wooden 
spoon  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  and,  when  quite  cold 
put  the  essence  up  in  bottles,  and  keep  it  closely 
corked  for  use.  This  excellent  essence  wiil  re- 
main good  for  a  long  time. 
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[From  the  Albany  Cultivator.] 
PRESERVING   MEATS. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  salted  meats,  whether  for 
family  use  or  for  market,  depends  materially  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  preserved.  An  ex- 
cess of  salt  renders  lean  meats,  as  beef  and  hams, 
hard,  tough  and  impalatable,  besides  destroying 
much  of  their  nutritious  properties ;  while  too 
little  salt,  or  au  equivalent  of  some  other  a,nti- 
se[itic,  will  not  preserve  them  in  a  healthful  state. 
It  is  as  easy  and  as  cheap  to  preserve  meats  well, 
as  it  is  to  do  it  badly,  if  we  are  furnished  with 
good  rules,  and  duly  observe  them.  There  are 
no  doubt  many  rules  adapted  to  this  end.  We 
have  tried  many,  and  have  finally,  for  some  years, 
adopted,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  for  family  use, 
the  pickle  which  we  give  below,  for  the  curing  of 
beef  and  hams.  It  is  said  to  be  equafy  good  for 
pork,  though  we  have  not  used  it  for  this  purpose, 
us  we  lay  down  none  but  the  fat  part  of  the  hog, 
which  is  not  injured  by  an  excess  of  salt.  This 
has  been  denominated  the 

Knickerbocker  Pickle. — Take  6  galls,  of  water, 
9  lbs.  of  salt,  3  lbs.  coarse  brown  sugar,  1  quart 
of  molasses,  3  ounces  salt  petre  and  1  oz.  pearlash  : 
mix  ami  boil  tho  whole  well,  taking  care  to  skim 
off  all  the  impurities  wliich  rise  to  the  surface. 
Tnis  constitutes  the  piclve.  When  the  meat  is 
cut  it  should  be  slightly  rubbed  with  fine  salt,  and 
suffered  to  lay  a  day  or  two  that  the  salt  may  ex- 
tract the  blood  ;  it  may  then  be  packed  tight  in 
the  cask,  and  the  j/ickle,  having  become  coid,  may 
be  turned  upon  and  should  cover  the  meat.  A  fol- 
lower, to  fit  the  inside  of  the  cask,  should  then  be 
laid  on,  and  a  weight  put  on  it,  in  order  to  keep 
the  meat  at  all  times  covered  with  pickle.  The 
su^'ar  may  b^  omitted  without  material  detriment. 
In  the  spri;ig  thj  pickle  must  be  turned  oti',  b(.i  ed 
with  some  additional  sa:t  and  molasses,  skimmed, 
and  when  cold  returned  to  the  cask. 

For  domestic  use,  beef  and  pork  hams  should 
not  be,  salted  the  day  the  animals  are  killed,  but 
kej)t^nutil  its  fibre  has  becoine  sliort  and  tender, 
as  these  changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has 
been  acted  upon  by  the  salt. 

Meat  that  is  to  be  dried  and  smoked,  requires 
less  salt  than  that  which  is  to  renjaiu  in  pickle,  on 
account  of  the  preserving  qualities  of  the  pyroiig- 
nic  acid,  which  is  supplied  by  the  smoke  of  the 
wood.  The  great  art  in  smoking  meat  well  seems 
to  consist  in  having  the  meat  dried  by  smoke,  and 
not  by  heat.  The  hams  ot  Westphalia,  and  the 
smoked  beef  of  Hamburgh,  whicii  are  unrivalled 
in  reputation,  are  managed  in  this  way.  The 
Westijhalian  farmers  have  a  closet  in  the  garret, 
joining  the  cliimney,  made  tight,  to  retain  smoke, 
in  which  thsy  hang  their  hams  and  bacon  to  dry, 
out  of  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Two  ap- 
ertures are  made  from  the  closet  into  the  chimney, 


and  a  place  is  made  for  an  iron  stopper  to  be  thrust 
into  the  funnel  of  the  chimney,  to  force  the  smoke 
through  the  lower  hole  into  the  closet.  The  up- 
per hole  must  not  be  too  big,  because  the  closet 
must  be  always  full  of  smoke,  and  that  from  wood 
fires. 

The  Hatnburgh  method  of  making  their  supe- 
rior smoked  beef  is  this:  Fires  of  oak  chips  are 
built  in  the  cellars,  from  whence  the  smoke  is  con- 
veyed by  two  chimnies  into  the  fourth  story,  and 
thrown  into  a  chamber,  by  two  openings  jdaced 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  size  of  the  chamber 
is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  meat  to  be 
smoked,  but  the  ceiling  is  not  raised  more  that! 
five  feet  and  a  half  from  the  floor.  Above  this 
c'lamb.^r  there  is  another  made  with  boards,  into 
which  the  smoke  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  first,  whence  it  escapes  by  openings 
formed  in  the  sides.  Ihe  pieces  of  meat  are 
hung  up  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
each  other,  and  a  fire  is  kept  up  night  and  day  for 
a  month  ,or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pieces. 

iFrom  t'le  rariner  and  Gardeiier.J 
RIBBON  GRASS. 

i^LAiNFiELD,  Windham  co.,  Ct. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  a  letter  from  yon,  a  short 
time  tigo,  lequesting  information  concerning  the 
ribbon  grass  [Phalaris  Americana].  The  gVass 
you  savvat  Plainfiel  l,oii  Mr  Woodward's  farm,  two 
years  since,  I  was  informed  originated  from  the 
ribbon  gras:?.  It  was  originally  cultivated  in  the 
garden  for  ornament,  where  it  spread,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  vegetables.  Mr  W.  became  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  dug  it  up,  and  threw  it  over  the 
wall  into  the  mowing  lot,  where  it  continued  to 
grow  luxuriantly.  Hcing  determined  to  get  rid  of 
it,  he  again  took  it  up  and  threw  into  the  brook. 
li  was  iO  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  seized  upon  the 
watery  element  and  spread  rajiidly  down  the 
brook,  so  that  in  a  li  w  years  it  extended  down  the 
brook  more  than  a  mile  ;  its  progress  towards  dry 
land  was  more  slow,  but  has  eventually  spread 
over  a  number  of  acres,  converting  a  bog  mead- 
ow into  the  best  of  mowing.  Mr  Biwjn,  who 
lived  on  the  farm,  informed  me  that  he  mowed  it 
twice  in  the  season,  and  that  it  produc  d  about 
three  tons  to  the  acre,  annually,  of  excellent  hay,, 
which  the  cattle  consumed  with  as  much  avidity 
as  any  tliat  was  cut  on  the  farm. 

'Ihe  meadow  was  so  miry  in  miny  places,  that 
cattle  could  not  pass,  but  the  grass  roots  formed 
such  an  imjeuetrable  surface,  that  they  could  cart 
over  it,  in  getting  hay  without  ditiiculty  ;  and,  in 
some  places,  they  entirely  united  across  the  brook, 
forming  a  natural  bridge  that  a  person  might  pass 
over.  The  brook  is  sufficiently  large  to  o,.erate  a 
cotton  factory  which  has  been  erected  about  a 
mile  below. 
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I  have  taken  cosisiderable  pains  to  ascertain  the 
history,  character  and  importance  of  the  rihbon 
grass,  and  come  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  aquatic  grass,  and  tliat  the  striped  color 
was  produced  by  being  transplanted  into  a  dry, 
gravelly  soil.  1  have  seen  it  in  a  number  of'jila- 
ces  where  it  had  been  cultivated  for  ornament, 
spreading  beyond  its  boundary  and  outrooting  oth- 
er grass  :  in  these  instances,  if  in  the  shade  or  en 
moist  ground,  it  loses  its  striped  color.  In  one 
instance,  the  roots  passed  under  the  garden  wall 
into  the  back  yard,  and  entirely  eradicated  the  oth- 
er grass,  and  occupied  a  number  of  rods  of  ground, 
when  it  grew  rank  and  lost  its  strijjed  color.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of 
propagation  ;  it  produces  little  if  any  seed  that 
will  vegetate.  Ihe  striped  grass  of  the  garden,  1 
am  confident,  does  not  i)roduce  any  ;  for  we  have 
cultivated  it  for  near  twenty  years,  and  have  never 
known  a  single  spear  that  was  produced  from  seed. 
The  Phalaris  that  grows  in  wet  land,  blossoms 
abundantly,  but  produces  very  little  seed,  and  that 
is  liable  to  become  fungus,  resembling  the  spurred 
rye.  The  propagation  by  transplanting  the  roots 
into  wet  laud  among  the  bogs,  although  attended 
with  but  litth  labor,  must  take  considerable  time 
to  entirely  eradicate  the  bog  grass,  as  1  have 
proved  by  experiment.  I  transplanted,  a  number 
of  years  since,  into  a  bog  meadow,  some  of  the 
grass,  and  although  it  took  root  and  grew  rapidly, 
spreading  among  the  other  grass,  and  even  send- 
ing up  shoots  in  the  centre  of  bogs,  still  the  bog 
grass  remains.  I  planted,  as  an  experiment,  about 
one  half  of  an  acre  bog  meadow  with  the  Phalaris 
a  year  last  spring,  it  having  been  previously  [)lough- 
ed  for  two  or  three  years  ;  it  was  jdanted  four  feet 
apart  each  way  ;  it  all  lived,  and  is  spreading  well, 
and  probably  in  a  few  years  will  occupy  the  whole 
ground.  1  have  ploughed  up  one  acre  more,  and 
intend  to  plant  it  in  the  same  way.  I  also  sowed 
some  of  the  seed  last  spring,  procured  from  grass 
that  grew  on  wet  laiid,  but  am  not  certain  that 
any  of  it  has  come  up.  Shall  sow  more  next 
spring,  and  hope  in  a  few  years  to  be  able  tc  as- 
certain iis  importance,  and  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vation.    Yours,  with  respect, 

Andrew   Harris. 

Hon.  Elizur  Goodrich,  Jr. 


SELECTiopf  OF  SEED  WHEAT. — The  selectiou  of 
good  seed  of  any  kiiid,  to  plant  or  sow,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  no  small  importance  to  the  cultivator,  and 
we  accordingly  find  farmers,  who  are  careful,  pur- 
suing some  plan  or  other  which  shall  ensure  them 
the  best  seed  for  their  sowing.  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  some  select  the  largest  and  best  ears  or 
heads,  which  they  can  find,  others  throw  up  their 
wheat  in  a  windy  day,  and  select  that  which  is 
blown  the  least  distance,  as  being  the  heaviest  and 


most  plump.  We  think,  however,  that  the  best 
plan,  and  the  one  which  will  be  most  sure  to  give 
the  heaviest  grain,  is  to  put  it  into  some  thick 
liquor  and  take  those  kernels  which  usually  sink 
to  the  bottom.  Liquors  may  be  made  sufiiciently 
thick  to  bear  up  an  egg,  by  various  substances  in 
them,  by  potash,  as  in  common  lye — by  soap  or 
by  salt.  Darwin  recommends  a  solution  of  salt 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  up  an  egg,  and  the 
wheat  plunged  into  this.  This  might  be  done  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  or  even  before,  if  the  wheat 
wet  in  it  be  carefully  dried  —  but  at  sowing  tin^fe 
when  it  is  common  to  soak  or  wash  wheat  in  lye 
it  would  be  a  small  matter  to  make  the  liquor  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  thus  select  the  heaviest 
and  best  of  your  seed  while  preparing  it  for  the 
ground.  It  would  be  but  a  little  labor  to  test  the 
plan  on  a  small  quantity  and  ascertain  the  facts 
concerning  it. — Maine  Farvitr. 


To  CORRECT  MDSTINESS  I,N   GRAIN. Com  which 

is  housed  without  being  thoroughly  dried,  or  which 
is  stored  in  a  damp  place,  acquires  a  musty  smell 
and  taste,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  customary 
uses;  but  as  this  alteration  afl^ects  only  the  outer 
covering,  and  not  the  substance  of  the  kernel,  it 
may  be  easily  removed  by  throwing  upon  the 
grain  double  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  carefully 
stirring  the  mass  till  the  water  becomes  cold.  The 
spoiled  kernels,  which  swim  upon  the  top,  rtiust 
then  be  removed,  the  water  poured  off,  and  the 
grain  spread  to  dry.  M.  Peschier  preferred  ein- 
])loying  for  this  purpose  boiling  water  rendered 
slightly  alkaline,  and  afterwards  washing  the  grain 
in  pure  water.  When  corn  has  been  heated,  or 
manifestly  injured,  the  vegeto-animal  portion  is  al- 
most always  changed  :  the  farina  will  not  ferment 
well,  and  the  bread  made  from  it  is  unwholesome  : 
such  grain  will  answer  for  starch. — Chaptal. 


From  tlie  Albany  Cultiv.itor. 
PRESERVING  ROOTS. 

We  find  in  Chaptal's  "Chemistry  app'ied  to 
Agriculture,"  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  preser- 
vation of  animal  and  vege.able  substances.  We 
extract  the  following  from  the  preliminary  re- 
marks. 

"The  nature  of  all  bodies  which  have  ceased 
to  live  or  vegetate,  are  changed,  as  soon  as  the 
])hysical  or  chemical  laws,  b^'  which  they  are  gov- 
erned, cease  to  act;  the  elements  of  which  they 
were  composed,  then  form  now  combinations,  and 
consequently  new  substances. 

Wliilst  an  animal  lives,  or  a  i  lant  vegetates,  the 
laws  of  chemical  affinitj'  are  continually  modified 
in  its  organs  by  the  laws  of  vitality  ;  but  when 
the  animal  or  plant  ceases  to  live,  it  becomes  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  by 
which  alone  its  decomposition  is  effected. 
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Thn  principles  of  the  atmosj:heric  air  which  is 
irribihed  by  the  organs  of  living  bodies,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  are  deconiijosed  antl  assimi- 
lated by  them,  whilst  dead  bodies  are  decomposed 
by  its  action.  Heat  is  the  most  powerful  stimu- 
lant of  the  vital  functions,  yet  it  becomes,  after 
death,  one  of  the  most  airtive  agents  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  Our  efforts,  then,  for  the  preser- 
A'^ation  of  bodies,  ought  to  be  directed  to  counter- 
acting or  governing  those  chemical  or  [diysical 
agent-',  from  the  action  of  which  they  suffer  ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  all  the  methods  which  have  been 
successful,  are  those  which  have  been  formed  upon 
this  principle. 

The  chemical  agents  which  ex"rt  the  most  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  products  of  the  earth,  are 
air,  water  and  heat  ;  the  action  of  these,  however, 
is  not  e(pially  powerful  over  all  classes  of  plants  ; 
the  soft  and  watery,  and  those  which  approach 
the  animal  matter,  decomiioso  most  readily  ;  the 
principles  of  such  are  less  coherent,  less  strongly 
united  than  that  of  others  ;  so  that  the  action  of 
disorganizing  agents  upon  them  is  prompt  and 
effectual. 

All  the  methods  now  employed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  bodies,  consist  in  so  far  changing  their 
nature,  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  elements  of  de- 
struction contained  within  their  own  organs  :  or 
in  secluding  the  substances  to  be  preserved  from 
contact  with  the  destructive  agents  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  ];aragraph  ;  or  in  causing  them  to 
imbibe  certain  other  substances,  the  antl-putrescent 
qualities  of  which  counteract  all  action,  whether 
of  int<;rnal  or  external  agents. 

In  ail  vegetable  products,  water  exists  in  two 
difi'erent  states,  one  part  of  it  being  found  free, 
and  the  other  in  a  state  of  true  combination  ;  the 
first  portion,  not  being  confined  except  by  the  cov- 
ering of  the  vegetable,  evaporates  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  tlie  atmosphere  ;  the  second  is  set  free 
only  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  decom- 
pose the  substances  containing  it :  the  first,  though 
foreign  to  the  composition  of  the  vegetable,  enters 
into  every  part  of  it,  dissolvii\g  some  of  its  princi- 
ples serving  as  a  vehicle  for  air  and  heat,  and 
being  converted  by  cold  into  ice  ;  by  those  several 
y)roperties  it  greatly  fa(;ilitates  decomposition  :  the 
second  portion,  from  which  no  evil  of  the  kind 
arises,  is  found  combined  and  solidified  in  the 
plants,  and  its  action  is  thus  neutralized." 

Drying  fruits,  then,  in  order  to  preserve  them, 
consists  in  depriving  them  of  the  water  contained 
in  them  in  a  free  state.  This  may  be  done  by 
subjecting  them  to  heat,  not  exceeding  95  or  113 
degrees;  either  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  or 
in  a  stove  room,  or  in  ovens,  which  latter  practice 
is  resorted  to,  even  in  the  warmest  countries,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  drying  process.  In 
preserving  the  apple,  for  instance,  our  author  adds, 


that  by  depriving  their  surface  of  all  moisture  be- 
fore putting  them  up  ;  keeping  them  in  dry  places, 
where  the  temperature  will  be  constantly  be  ween 
50  and  54  degrees,  and  by  separating  the  fruits 
that  they  sJiall  not  come  in  contact,  they  may 
sometimes  be  preserved  18  months.  The  farmer 
in  Schoharie,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing the  Spitzenberg  to  our  market  on  the  4th  of 
July,  owes  his  success  to  the  observance  of  these 
rules. 

On  the  preservation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
by  secluding  them  from  the  action  of  air,  water 
and  heat,  M.  Chaptal  enumerates  the  following 
leading  causes  of  decay. 

"  The  atmospheric  air,  coming  in  contact  with 
fruits,  deprives  them  of  th^ir  carbon,  and  forms 
carbonic  acid. 

Fruits  exposed  to  the  solvent  action  of  water 
suffer  decomposition,  by  having  the  affinity  exist- 
ing between  their  constituent  principles  weakened, 
and  at  length  destroyed. 

Heat  dilates  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  force  of  cohesion  and  attraction, 
and  favors  the  admission  of  air  and  water. 

The  combined  action  of  these  three  agents  pro- 
duces yery  speedy  decomposition ;  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  any  one  of  them  is  slower,  and  the  re- 
sults different.  So  that  in  order  to  preserve  fruits 
from  decomposition,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  them 
from  the  power  of  these  three  destroyers." 

Practically  applied,  these  axioms  teach,  that  to 
];veserve  roots  in  good  condition,  the  following 
precautions  should  be  observed  : 

1st.  That  their  surfaces  be  entirely  freed  from 
moisture  before  tliey  are  housed  or  buried,  and 
that  they  be  deposited  in  a  dry  situation,  where 
water  will  not  have  access  to  them. 

2d.  That  they  be  excluded  from  the  air,  by 
burying  them  in  dry  earth,  or  slightly  covering 
them  in  the  cellar  with  earth.     And 

3d.  That  they  be  kept  in  a  cool  temperature ; 
the  best  ranging  from  34  to  45  degrees. 

We  frequently  hear  housekeepers  complain, 
that  their  potatoes,  titrnips,  and  other  vegetables 
soon  deteriorate,  and  lose  their  fine  flavor,  after 
they  have  been  a  short  time  in  theircellars.  This 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  injudicious  way 
in  which  they  are  too  frequently  ke[)t :  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  a  high  temperature,  in  a 
cellar  adjoining  the  kitchen,  or  perhaps  in  the 
kitchen  itself.  Again,  potatoes  or  turnijis  buried 
in  a  wet  condition,  or  the  latter  with  parts  of  their 
tops  left  on,  are  very  liable  to  ferment  and  spoil. 
We  find  it  to  be  a  necessary  precaution  in  bury- 
ing turnips,  to  make  one  or  more  holes  in  the 
crown  of  the  pit,  to  let  off  the  rarified  air,  and 
abate  the  heat  which  is  almost  invariably  genera- 
ted on  their  being  buried. 

In  preventing  the  total  loss  of  potatoes  that 
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have  been  effected  hy  frost,  Thomas  Dallas  directs, 
that  when  they  are  slightly  touched  hy  the  frost, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  roots  with 
lime  to  absorb  the  water  under  the  skin ;  that 
when  the  outer  portion  of  their  substance  is  fro- 
zen, the  tubers  may  be  pared  and  thrown  for  some 
hours  into  water  slightly  salted  ;  and  that  wVien 
they  are  wholly  frozen,  they  will  yield,  upon  dis- 
tillation, a  spirituous  liquor  resembling  the  best 
rum,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  roots  which 
have  not  been  frozen. 

The  quotations  we  have  made  above  are  inval- 
uable to  the  farmer  and  house-keeper  ;  and  if  the 
principles  which  they  establish  are  understood 
and  practised  upon,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to 
regret  the  length  to  which  we  have  extended  this 
article. 

Mulberry  Trees.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Rev.  J.  Parker  has  on  his  premises  near  the  Meet- 
ing House,  in  Southborough  great  numbers  of 
Mulberry  trees  of  different  ages  and  of  different 
sorts  suitable  for  ornament,  for  fruit  or  for  feeding 
silk-worms.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  such  an 
establishment  exists,  in  addition  to  others,  in  this 
vicinity,  and  hope  the  public  as  well  as  the  pro- 
prietor, will  be  thereby  benefitted.  'J  he  plants 
can  be  sent  to  the  Worcester  Rail  Road  about 
two  miles  from  the  nursery  or  taken  from  the 
nursery  at  the  option  of  purchasers. 


Apalachicola  is  a  flourishing  seajort  situated  ad- 
vantageously  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  and  within  St  George's  sound,  protected  by 
St  Vincent,  St  George  and  Dog  Islands  :  under 
these  last  lay  the  vessels  of  larger  burthen. 
Those  of  11  feet  water  come  within  four  miles  of 
the  town,  and  8  to  9  feet  can  be  received  at  the 
wharves.  During  the  active  season,  13  isteam- 
boats  plied  in  the  rivers  as  far  as  Columbus,  in 
Georgia,  transj.orting  upwards  valuable  merchan- 
dise, and  downwards  37,000  bales  of  cotton  for 
exportation  from  this  port — the  quantity  of  both 
and  consequently  the  business  will  be  consider- 
ably increased  the  ensuing  season,  probably  to 
the  extent    of  60,000  bales. — Commercial  Gazette. 


A  young  mechanic  of  Woburn,  Mass.  has  in- 
vented a  machine  to  peg  boots  by  water.  Tiie 
machine  is  a  very  neat  piece  of  work,  and  is  said 
by  good  judges,  to  be  a  superior  invention. 


We  examined  a  few  days  since  (says  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser)  a  machine  for  ma- 
king pins  by  steam  power,  which  was  in  operation 
at  the  factory  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  The  machine  is 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism 
we  have  ever  seen  ;  it  completes  sixty  pins  per 
minute,  and  they  look  better  and  more  perfect  than 
those  manufactured  in  the  usual  way. 


Vermont  sheep  and  wool. — The  writer  has 
noticed  a  paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pers, in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  Ver- 
mont twenty  millions  of  shecj',  ]jroducing  wool  of 
the  annual  value  of  four  iriillions  of  dollars.  The 
statement  was  so  absurd,  that  their  appeared  no 
necessity  for  contradicting  it,  but  as  it  has  been  so 
often  repeated,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  actual 
facts. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Vermont  docs  not 
much  exceed  eleven  hundred  thousand  ;  the  |)ro- 
duce  in  wool  i.s  three  pounds  to  the  sht^p,  and 
the  average  price  of  the  wool  is  sixtyfive  cents  the 
pound,  'i  he  whole  annual  value  is  therefore  n 
little  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  'J  he  pure 
Saxony  sheep,  of  which  the  nuirdjer  is  nof  very 
great,  produce  about  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  ; 
the  mixed  Saxony  and  Merino  about  two  and 
three  quarter  ])ounds ;  the  Merino  about  three 
pounds  ;  and  the  mixed  Merino  and  native,  about 
three  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  fleece.  The  aver- 
age annual  expense  of  keeping  sheep  in  Vermont, 
is  rather  less  than  one  dollar  the  head. — Dai.  Adv. 


Recipe  for  making  vinegar. — You  have 
copied  from  the  American  Farmer  into  your  pa- 
per, vol.  4th,  page  364,  "short  directions  for  ma- 
king vinegar,"  which  are  as  follows: 

"To  10  gallons  of  rain  water  add  one  gallon  of 
molasses  and  one  of  brandy  — -  mix  them  well  to- 
gether, and  I  lace  the  cask  in  a  garret  or  some  dry 
warm  place,  and  occasional  y  shaking  it,  in  a  few  . 
months  it  will  be  fit  for  use." 

Tvi'elve  gallons  of  the  aboi»dBpture  will  cost  as 
follows,  viz  :  "'', 

1  gallon   molasses 80  50 

1  gallon  brandy  (adulterated  whiskey)     1    50 


$2  00 
I  would  pro])ose  a  much  cheaper  way  for  fam- 
ilies to  be  supplied  with  this  indispensable  article, 
viz : — 

Take  one  bairel  of  cider  —  pure  juice  of  the 
apple — divide  it  into  two  parts;  add  one  gallon 
clean  rain  water  to  each  part,  place  the  casks  and 
treat  them  as  above  directed,  and  you  will  have 
thirty  gallons  of  vinegar,  of  superior  flavor  and 
much  more  enduring  body  than  that  made  of 
whiskey  and  molasses,  and  at  the  same  or  a  much 
less  price.  The  advantage  of  dividing  the  quan- 
tity is  that  it  will  be  sooner  fit  for  use. — ^^ Obvious  " 
in  Geneseee  Farmer. 


In  Missouri  they  have  no  parsnips.  They  fre- 
quently plant  them,  but  they  strike  so  dtsep  that 
the  rogues  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  lay  hold 
of  the  roots  and  pull  them  through,  so  that  the 
labor  and  crop  is  lost  to  the  rightful  owners ! 


no 
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Disbanding  !«ilk  tvom  tlie  Reel. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of 
good  reeling  ;  but  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  arti- 
cle, care  must  be  taken  in  disbanding  the  silk  from 
the  reel.  The  single  fibres  of  which  the  thread  is 
composed,  are  liable  to  different  degrees  of  stretch- 
ing aa  they  are  wound  from  the  cocoons.  This, 
however,  depends  much  upon  the  assorting  of  the 
cocoons  —  if  they  are  well  assorted,  the  degree  of 
extension  will  be  less  than  if  poorly  or  carelessly 
a«sorted.  Care  in  assorlinff,  however  will  not 
wholly  overcome  the  difficulty,  because  some  are 
necessarily  longer  in  the  water  than  others,  and 
therefore  yield  their  silk  more  readily.  The  weak 
latter  ends  of  some  cocoons  a'so  wind  off  with  the 
strong  first  part  of  others.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  the  fibres  are  unequally  stretched,  and  (if 
taken  from  the  reel  too  suddenly)  those  that  are 
njost  stretched  will  contract  the  most  and  make  a 
thread  less  compact  and  firm. 

To  remedy  this,  let  the  skein  remain  on  the 
reel  six  or  eight  hours,  or  until  it  is  dry  and  the 
different  fibres  brought  to  a  more  uniform  degree 
of  extension.  '1  his  also  gives  the  fibres  an  oppor- 
tunity to  unite  more  firmly.  After  the  skein  is 
completely  dry  and  ready  to  be  taken  from  the  reel, 
squeeze  it  together  ail  round  to  loosen  it  upon  the 
bars;  and  then  with  a  thread,  made  of  refuse  silk, 
lie  it  in  the  places  where  it  bore  on  the  bars  of 
the  reel.  It  may  then  be  slid  off  the  reel,  and  ties 
should  be  made  opposite  to  those  first  made.  It 
should  then  be  doubled,  and  tied  near  each  ex- 
tremity, and  laid  by  for  use  or  sale.  When  the 
skein  is  finished,  a  miu-k  should  l)e  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  thread,  otherwise  it  may  mix  with  the 
threads  of  the  skein  and  render  it  difficult  to  find 
it. — Silk  Culturist. 

Bituminous  coal  in  Massachusetts, — The 
Taunton  Gazette  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  let- 
ter from  ?dansfield,  that  a  bed  of  biiuminous  coal 
has  been  discovered,  on  the  land  of  Mr  Alfred 
Harden,  in  That  town,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Providence  Rail  Road.  Jt  was  discovered,  in 
digging  a  well,  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  vein  being  more  than  six  feet  in 
depth.  It  is  added  that  a  blacksmith  in  the  neigh- 
borhood has  made  trial  of  the  coal,  and  pronoun- 
ces its  quality  to  be  good. 


American  silk  goods We  were  on  Monday 

shown  by  Charles  Dyer,  Esq,  of  Providence,  a 
number  of  beautiful  patterns  of  Silk  Goods,  man- 
ufactured at  his  establishment  in  Cranston,  R,  I, 
Mr  Dyer  informed  us  that  several  important  im- 
provements have  been  made  recently  in  the  looms 
used  for  weaving  Silk,  and  that  it  is  calculated  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cocoons  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  weaving  of  silk  will  be  prosecuted  on 


a  more  extensive  scale  than  has  been  done  Lereto- 
fore  in  this  country. 

Several  specimens  of  the  above  goods  have  been 
loft  at  the  Commercial  Insurance  Office  for  in- 
spection,— Prov.  paptr. 

Peas, — The  Charleston  Courier  states  that  a 
quantity  of  a  new  species  of  pea  has  been  import- 
ed from  Cuba,  by  Dr  B.  B,  Strobe),  of  that  city, 
and  placed  in  the  publication  office  of  the  South- 
ern Agriculturist,  for  gratuitous  distribution,  with 
a  view  of  introducing  the  culture  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  native  of  Old  Spain,  and  is  called 
the  Garvanza  or  Braganza.  Peas  of  this  kind 
yield  in  old  Spain  300  bushels  16  the  acre ;  they 
scdl  ripe  in  Havana  market  for  from  $1  to  $1  50 
per  bushel.  They  are  excellent  for  soups,  are 
larger  than  even  the  marrowfats,  and  are  said  tt> 
be  better  cooked  in  the  same  way, — Middhtown 
Sentinel. 

Preservation  of  Stravr. 

Mr  Tucker: — Ihe  time   for  threshing   grain 
having  arrived,  I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  my 
manner  of  saving  and  feeding  straw,  agreeable  to 
your  request  in  the  5th  number  of  the  current  vol- 
ume   of  the    Farmer,     Previous  to  commencing 
threshing,  I  go  to  a  hay  stack,  and  twist  a  quanti- 
ty of  bands  from  6  to    10  feet  long,  which  are 
placed  at  the  barn  door,  and   when  the  straw  is 
raked  to  the  door  two  men  take  a  band  and  stretch 
it  over  the  bundle  of  straw,  then  run  each  a  hand 
under  the   straw,  and  turn  it  over  endwise  on  to 
the  band,  when  one  of  them  fa^tens  the  band,  and 
the  other  prepares  another  band  ;  and  in  that  man- 
ner two  men  wi  1  bind  as  fast  as  the  swiftest  ma- 
chine   will    thresh,  and   the  straw  is  stacked  as 
securely  as   wheat,   and    in   one-fourth  the   time 
required  when   not  bound,  and  the  foddering  as 
peribrmed  with   much  less   labor;  and  if  cut,   (is 
it  should   be)  that  operation  is  much   facilitated. 
When  my  stock   comes  to  the  yard,  I  commence 
foddering    n)y  straw,  and    do   not  allow   them  to 
taste  a  lock  of  hay  until  the  straw  is  entirely  gone. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  of  so    many  in  feeding 
straw,  is  their  fears  that  the  cattle  will  starve,  and 
they  give  them    a  good  foddering  of  hay  once   a 
day,  which  entirely  prevents  their  eating   straw  ; 
and  as  the  hay  is  not  sufficient  to  keep   them   in 
heart,  the  cattle  of  course  become  poor,  and  it  is 
charged  to  the  straw,   I  repeat  they  must  not  taste  a 
lock  of  hay,  neither  must  they  be  compelled  to  eat 
the  straw  clean,  as  a  good  bed  is  essential  to  their 
good  condition.     I  shall  cut  my  straw  the  coming 
season,  and    feed  in  mangers.     Lambs  and  year- 
ling sheep  will  not  do  well  on  straw  imcut. —  Gen- 
esee Fanner. 

Paul  Strong,  of  Northampton,  picked  from  a 
vine  of  spontaneous  growth,  361  lbs,  and  6  oz,  of 
ripe  and  unripe  pumpkins  :  vine's  length,  358  ft* 
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[From  the  Delaware  State  Journal.] 
SILK. 
The  silk  business  is  becominaf  an  object  of  earn- 
est attention  in  this  country.  We  question  wheth- 
er any  portion  of  it,  is  better  adapted  to  the  busi- 
ness than  our  own  State.  We  mean  that  part  of 
the  business  which  relates  to  the  j  roduction  of 
the  raw  material  — the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
tree  and  the  raising  of  cocoons.  The  soil  and 
temperature  of  Kent  and  Sussex  counties  are  be- 
lieved to  be  admirably  adapted  to  it.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness which  requires  scarcely  any  capital  but  the 
soil  itself.  The  raising;  of  cocoons  is  but  a  simple 
process,  which  any  housewife,  nay,  young  boys 
and  girls  who  do  nothing  else,  may  easily  manage. 
The  spinning  and  reeling  would  be  an  agreeable 
employment  for  the  elder  girls.  Mulberry  trees 
can  be  easily  obtained,  and  when  two  or  three 
years  old,  furnish  abundant  food  for  worms.  The 
employment  combines  the  rt'comn)endations  of 
being  healthful,  agreeable  and  lucrative.  The  silk 
manufacture  will  undoubtedly  becotne  a  great 
business  in  our  country,  and  our  farniers'  wives 
and  daughters  will,  in  a  short  time,  find  as  ready 
a  sale  for  their  cocoons,  as  the  farmer  does  for  his 
wheat  and  corn.  A  farmer,  with  competent 
means,  who  would  introduce  the  mulberry  tree 
in  Kent  or  Sussex  county,  and,  by  his  example 
and  influence,  induce  others  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness, would  be  a  benefactor  to  his  neighborhood. 
He  might  be  the  instrument  of  superinducing  a 
most  lucrative  and  valuable  employment,  which 
would  interfere  with  no  other  occuy);ttion,  and  the 
profits  of  which  would  be  clear  gain  to  the  State. 
It  would  interfere  with  no  other  businesf,  because 
the  trees,  when  once  planted,  require  little  further 
attention,  and  need  occupy  no  ground  which 
would  be  otherwise  ajipropriated  ;  and  because 
also,  the  plucking  of  the  leaves  and  feeding  of  the 
cocoons  could  be  all  performed  by  young  boys 
and  girls,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  In  a 
moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  if  the  busi- 
ness should  become  general,  it  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable advantage  to  the  rising  generation,  by  teach- 
ing them  habits  of  indust;-y  at  ihat  early  ])crio(l  of 
life,  which,  in  the  country,  is  too  often  wasted  in 
listlessuess  and  ignorance ;  and  that  too  by  fur- 
nishing them  an  agreeable,  healthful  and  useful 
employment,  suited  to  their  capacity  and  years, 
under  their  parents'  eye,  and  enjoying  the  com- 
fort and  shelter  of  the  parental  roof.  In  short, 
we  know  of  no  experiment,  if  that  may  be  deemed 
an  experiment  which  has  been  a  source  of  wealth 
wherever  it  has  been  undertaken  —  which  more 
strongly  recommends  itself  to  our  farmers  in  Kent 
and  Sussex  than  this : — we  speak  of  them  partic- 
ularly, because,  having  all  the  natural  advantages 
of  soil  and  temperature — and  without  manufac- 
tures or  foreign  commei'ce  —  it  woxild  admirably 


amalgamate  with,  and  agreeably  and  profitably  di- 
versify the  monotonous  routine  and  uncertain  pro- 
fits of  corn  and  wheat  crops.  Let  some  farmer 
begin  the  planting  of  nuilherry  trees  —  plant  them 
about  his  house,  or  along  his  fence,  or  make  hedges 
of  tliem.  They  take  up  no  ground  which  is 
wanted,  and  they  are  growing  while  he  is  sleep- 
ing. Let  him  give  shoots  to  his  netghhois,  until 
the  tree  becomes  as  universal  as  any  of  our  forest 
trees.  Let  I.im  follow  it  up  by  raising  the  cocoon 
and  preparing  the  si  k  until  it  becomes,  as  it  may 
easily  become,  a  general  and  lucrative  biisint'ss. 
Such  a  man  would  earn  a  monument  more  endur- 
ing than  brass  or  marble. 


VALUABLE  IVEW  "WORK  ON  SILK. 

America!)  Silk  Grower's  Huicle,  is  iliis  day  piiblislied  at  the 
office  of  the  Now  England  Fawner — heiiis;  the  art  of  growinf;; 
the  Mulberry  and  maimfacture  ot  Silk  on  the  ■system  of  sic- 
cessive  cr<  ps  each  season — by  V^'m.  K  knrick,  anihor  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist;  il'2  pp.  price  ^12  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  clolh.  15ooksellersand  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GKO.  C.  iURRECT. 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  As^ricnlturaj  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  numlH^r  of  Trees  of  the  iMorus  I\!ullicaidis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propajjaled  in  tliis 
country  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  ilie  silk-worm  over  all  othoi,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov  d  beyond  a  doubt  The  price  for  Trees,  from  4 
to  5  feet  high  is  ^30  per  hundred,  54,50  per  dozen,  ^'.  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  ^"25  per  hundred. 
GEOIIGE  C  HAUIIFTT, 

BREMEN  GEESE. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Wareho:;se  Bremen  Gfese and 
Muscovy  Ducks.  GEO.  C.  HARK F/rr. 

GARDEN  SEEDS,  TREES,  <&u. 

The  suKscriber  is  dai  y  receiving  a  supply  of  Garden  Seeds. 
growth  of  18.15,  and  will  execute  orders  from  the  South  at 
short  notice,  for  SEEDS  of  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  ear- 
dens  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New 
England  Seed  Stnre.  Boston,  and  warranted  of  good  qualit3-. 

POXES  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS  containing  an  assortment 
neatly  papered  up  in  6\  cent  papers  supplied  at  a  discount  to 
Traders,  also  FRUI  i  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
MULBERRY  AND  MORUS  MULT1CAULI8  TREES. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Books,  New  England  Far- 
mer (weekly  a  f  2, '>fl  p>--r  annum),  Silk  Manual  (monthly'  at 
50  cts.  per  annum).  Horticultural  Register  at  %2  per  annuiii. 
published  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

LUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Fanner  Office,  beautiful  Snpcr 
Superb  Flower  Pots. 

3IORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  otTers  for 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  Morns  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  his  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
Suffield,  Ct.,  16  mles  north  of  Hartford,  or.e  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  Price  accorthng 
to  size,  from  25  to  60  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  (hat  endured  the  Inst  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  ensure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  Orders  receive<l  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
attention,  Colerain,  Oc.  5,  1335 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET— JSIoNi) A V,  Nov.  2,  1835. 
Reported  Cor  the  Haily  .'Vtlveiti.^er  6t.  Patriot. 

At  Market  2050  Beef  Cattle,  HOO  Stores,  3840  Slioep, 
and  18(51)  Swine  Several  lols  Stores  weie  at  niarktt 
last  week. 

Pricks — Beef  Cattle — Nearly  all  the  better  qualities 
of  market  Catile  were  purdiased  bf;f<jre  they  arrived  at 
market,  at  an  advance  trom  last  week.  We  noticed  a 
few  very  fine  taken  at  34s  6d.  Prime  at  30r!  a  32s  ; 
good  at  27s  a  30s  ;  Small  Cattle  at  18s  a  24s. 

Barrelling  Cattle— Mess  24s;  No.  1.  20s;  No.  2 
16s  6d. 

Stores — Yearlinj^s  at  $4  50  a  5  ;  two  year  old  7  50  a 
13  ;  three  year  old  $13  a  21. 

Sheep — Ordinary  at  9s  a  10s  ;  middling  10s,  6d,  Us  3d 
and  12s  hetter  qualities  12s  9d,  13s  (id,  and  los  ;  wea- 
thers 16s  6d,  18s  and  19s  6d  ;  a  few  corset  weathers  at 
$6  each. 

Swine — Market  quite  spirited,  nearly  all  sold  and 
former  prices  fully  supported.  Several  lots  old  barrows 
and  large  shoats  were  taken  at  (i,  sows  at  5,  lots  to  ped- 
dle at  5  for  sows,  and  6  for  barrows.  Small  lots  of  se- 
lected barrows  at  6  1-2  ;  at  retail,  5  1-2  a  6  for  sows  and 
t)  1-2  a  7  for  barrows. 
'  '  -^— ^— 1— .^^— -^-^»« 

J%''ew  England  Firruser^s  JRlnianac 
For  I8S6. 

Just  published  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Wa.sliin^lon  and  School  slreels,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C 
BARRETT  at  the  Seed  Store  No  51  and  32,  Norili  Market 
Sireet,  FESSEN  KEN'S  NEW  ENGLANi->  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  for  1836.  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, iVic,  fienerally. 

This  Almanac  vv  II  be  found  one  of  the  most  inlereslino:  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  wliii-h  it  composes  No  VIII.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  asironomlcal  ralculatinns,  humorous 
|)oeticnl  sketciies  of  the  months  ;  observa  ions  and  directions 
relative  to  the  employment  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
a|)pioprinli'  loeacli  month  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  "  Agri- 
cidture  and  Rural  Econowij,"  inchifling  cuts  and  (h'scrif)t!ons 
of  many  of  the  most  uselul  implements  employed  in  till  ^e. 
Vahuihie  Recipes  ;  Husbamiry  Honorable,  a  pithy  piece  o< 
paramount  poetr}'.  The  Splendors  ot  the  Sellini^  Sum,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulofjy  on  the  Art  of  Agncul- 
tiiie  ;   Calendar  of  Couris,  Roads.  Ihslanc  es,  &c,  &c. 

VAIiUABIiS    WORK    ON     FRUITS,       VEGETA- 
BJLES,    SILK,    &c 

Jnst  published  and  for  sale  bv  <1ko.  C.  R4KijErT,  THE 
NEW  AMERICAN  ORCHARDIST,  or  an  account  of  the 
iMosT  vai.ubi.k  varii:ti  es  of  fkuit.  of  all  climates,  adapted 
to  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  wiili  their  history,  modes 
of  culture,  mana^emeiit,  uses,  &.c.,  and  the  cui.tukk  of 
sii]{;  with  an  Appendix  on  Vkgktabi.ks,  Orn.^mkniai. 
Tkeks  and  Flowers.    By  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  A  chapter  on 
"  Climate  "  another  chapter  on  Modern  or  Landscape  Cfirdens, 
— also,  a  Practical  'I'rcatlse  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  the 
Culiure  of  Silk,  and  the  whole  ("lass  of  Vegetables  being- now 
lor  the  first  time  added  and  all  that  relates  to  them. 

1  vol.  12nio.    420  pages  elegantly  bound.     Price  ^L 

AGRICULTURAL.  CHEMISTRY. 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  first  American  Edition, 
from  the  French.     Just  published,  price  Sl,25. 

sep.  9.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  m  ftlarlbo- 
rough.  Mass.,  with  a  liouse  and  barn  thereon, for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  cit_y  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulars  inquire  of  G.  0.  BARRETT  at  this  oflice.  or 
N.  r>.  PROCTOR,  Esq  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 


PRICES  OF  COUNTllY  PRODUCE 


CORRECTKD    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


.Apples,        new, 
1>EANS,  white,   .... 
I5ekk,  mess,  (new) 
Cargo,  No.  1. 

prim"*,  .... 

Bkeswax,  (America  n) 
liUTTER.  inspected,  INo.  1,     . 
<Jh  kese,  .new  milk,  . 
Fkathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern, geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Flaxseei>, 

r'l.ouR,  Genesee,  .      casii 

l!altin)ore,  Howard  street, 
l5,iltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
GuA-HN,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
I  soiithern  3ellow 

white, 
Rve,  northern,  none. 

Biirley,  .        .        . 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
IIav,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    .... 
Honey,         n(!w. 
Hops,  1st  quality  new 

2d  quality    .... 
Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 
southern,  1st  sort, 
Leather,  s.'augiiter,  sole, 


do. 


upper, 


dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  .        . 
LiMF.,  best  sort,         .... 
PoRic,  Ma'ss.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 

Navy,  mess 

bone,  midillings, 
Seki>s,  Herd's  (irass, 
Red  Top, 

Re<l  (plover,  northern,' 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,      .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces.     . 
American,  full  blooti,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4' and  common 
Native  washed 
-.        f  Pulled  superfine, 
'Z-z   I  1st  Lambs,    . 

■a£,{M    do. 


g.     3d       do. 

(  1st  Spinninij,     . 


V  ■■'■  •-  |"""'"-,» 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 


barrel 
bushel 
l)arrel 


pound 


bushel 
barrel 


bushel 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 

bushel 

pound 

bushel 
cwt. 
pound 


KROM 

1  60 

1  25 

10  60 

7  50' 

6  25 

22 

15 

8 

46 

41 

9 

1  37 

6  25 

6  37 

6  25 

6  60 

I  a7 

1  05 

1  03 

95 

50 
22  00 

17  00 

18  00 

15 

12 
II 
9 
19 
12 
19 
18 
27 
25 

1  01. 
21  00 
16  00 

2  25 
70 

9 

25 

2  75 

7  50 
65 
65 
50 
37 
40 
38 
55 
4o 
33 
25 
48 
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Hams,  northern, 
southern, 
PoRic,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

Imnp 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
(-lUER,  new, 


KICTAIL    PRICES. 

none. 


pound 

11 

11 

" 

8 

" 

10 

" 

18 

" 

22 

dozen 

17 

bushel 

50 

barrel 

125 

12 
12 
10 
14 

20 
25 
20 
67 
1  l'> 
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BeToted  to  the  Culture  of  Silk,   Agriculture,  and  Rural  Economy. 


VOL.  1. 


BOSTON,  DECEMBER,  1835. 


NO.  8. 


T.  G.  FESSENDEN— Editor. 


pDBLisHED  MONTHLY  BY  woiild  bc  savecl  in  our  country  by  the  extension 

GEORGE    C.    BARRETT,  ofthisvery  profitable   branch  of  husbandry  so  as 

51  8f  52  mrth  Market  St.,  at  the  ^.E.  Farmer  Office,      to  supply  the   home    consumption.     Much  of  the 

labor  too  can  be  performed  by  small  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  thus  early  hab- 
its of  industry  would  be  created. 

The  whole  process  is  simple,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  easily  acquired.  After  the  middle  of  May, 
the  egg  of  the  silk  worm  is  brought  from  the  bu- 
reau, and  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  the  air,  but 
not  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Early  in  June  the 
term   of  incubation    expires,  aufl   the  small  silk 


Fifty  cents  per  year — twelve  copies  for  five  dollars 
— always  in  advance. 

Qj'  Postmasters  and  Agents  allowed  10  per  cent  on 
all  subscribers. 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBER,  1835. 


FACTS  ABfD    OBSERVATIONS 

RELATIVE   TO   THECDLTURE   OF   SILK. 

The   following  facts  are  from   a  slip  cut  from  worms    make  their  appearance.      They   are   now 

a  New  York   newspaper,  but  the  date  nor  the  title  to  be  fed  with    mulberry  leaves,   with  which  they 

not  being  preserved,  we  cannot  give  credit  to  the  ^'^  s^uj-plied  twice  aday,tlie  leaves  to  be  scattered 

source  from  which  we  have  derived  it.  J"  'lie  enclosure  where  they   are  kept.      In   about 

About  five  years  ago,  William   Gillespie,  Esq.,  six  weeks  they  attain  their  full  growth,  when  they 

of  the  town  of  Montgomery,   Orange  Coimty,  (N.  ^''e  of  a  beautiful  golden  color.     A  sma  1  quantity 

Y.,)  sowed  seed  for  a  nursery  of  the  white  mulber-  of  loaves  supplies  them   for  the   five  first  weeks; 

ry,  (morus  a'ba)  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  culture  of  t''e  sixth  week   they  require  an   abundant  supply., 

the  Siik   Worm.      The    ground   occupied   by  the  Mr   Gi  lespie    informs  us,   that   during  this    week 

nursery  is  about  four  square  rods.      This  small  lot  when  a  stranger  visits  their  apartment,  they  leave 

yielded    last  summer  175   skeins    of  sewing  silk  off  eating,  raise  their  horn  and   give  jjlain  iinlica- 

rivalling  in   softness,  strength  and  beauty,  the  best  ^ions  that  they  know  him  to  be  strange, 

imported   specimens   of  the   same  article.      These  After  feeding  about  six  weeks   they  quit  eatiig 

skeins,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tow  for  a  pair  ^"fl  ^''<^   prepared    to    commence   s,  inning.      Oak 

of  stockings,  would  command  in  market  $10.    'J  he  ^i*  walnut   leaves,  dried    in   the   sun   so   as   to   be 

whole  labor  expended  in  the  culture,  Mr  Gillespie  curled  are  now  thrown  into  their  enclosure  ;  they 

estimates   at    $2  —  making  the    product  of  four  lodge  in  the   folds  of  the  leaf,  and    begin  to  spin 

square  rods  $8.      O.'ie   acre    cu'tivated    t!iis    way  from   their  own  bowels  —  first  the    tow  by  which 

Would   yield  $320,    besides   the   expense    of  the  they  attach  their  web  to  the  leaf,  then  the  thread, 

labour.  which  they  form  into  a  perfect  web,  so  as  to  shut 

Farmers  inight  clothe  their  wives  and  daugh-  themselves  closely  within, 

ters  with    silk  of  a  good  quality  at  less  exi)ense  The  larvae  or  worms  enclosed  in  the  balls,  that 

than  it  now  re.juires  to  clothe  them  in  fine  cotton.  are  intended  for  propogation,  cut  their  way  oat  of 

It  IS  estimated  that  $5,000  worth  of  sewing  silk  is  the  silken  cell  and  escape  from  their  own  prison, 

so'd  annually    in  Orange  County  alone,   and   the  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly,  with  beautiful  variega- 

whole  sale  of  the  article  in  the  State  of  New  York  tsd  wings  ;    white  paper  is  placed  under  them,  on 

inay  probably    be   estimated  at  150,000.     All  this  which  the  egg  is   deposited  ;  one    butterfly  will 
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deposit  two  thousand  eggs.  These  papers,  with 
the  eggs  are  laid  away  in  a  chest  or  desk  until  the 
followingspring,  when  the  process  above  described 
is  again  rejieated. 

After  this  interesting  insect  has  furnished  the 
fine  material,  the  tow  is  picked  off  the  balls,  which 
are  tlirown  into  hot  water  and  a  stick  is  passed  • 
among  them,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  threads 
attach  themselves.  For  sewing  silk,  forty  of  them 
are  laid  together  and  reeled.  The  thread  thus  com- 
posed of  forty  fibres,  is  twisted  hard  on  a  large 
spinning  wheel,  then  doubled  and  twisted  again, 
and  wrought  into  skeins.  Tiie  whole  process  of 
manufacture  is  completed  by  scouring  in  the  same 
manner  as  woollen  yarn  to  detach  the  glutinous 
substance,  which  the  worm  employs  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  its  thread. 


From  the  Horticultural  Register. 
SIIiK  CULTURE  IN  INDIA. 

Roxbury,  November  19,  1835. 

Mr  Dear  Sir,  —  Having  recently  been  reading 
Milburn's  Oriental  Comnierce,  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  accoimt  he  has  given  of  the  silk  cul- 
ture in  India  :  and  as  it  contains  some  valuable 
information,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
in  any  other  work,  on  a  branch  of  rural  industry, 
winch  has  claimed  so  much  of  your  attention,  and 
is  becoming  so  important  to  this  country,  1  enclose 
several  extracts  for  publication. 

The  made  in  which  the  mulberry  plantations 
are  managed,  is  novel,  and  well  worthy  of  experi- 
ment;  for  if  it  will  not  enable  us  to  obtain,  as  is 
there  done,  six  crops  of  silk  in  a  year,  it  is  possi- 
ble such  advantages  may  be  derived,  as  to  induce 
its  adoption,  —  especially  in   the  Southern  States. 

The  two  species  of  silk-worms,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  peculiar  to  Hindostan,  might  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  ;  especially  thai  of  Arrindy,  as 
the  Palma  Christi,  on  which  it  feeds,  flourishes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  silk 
produced  in  Bengal,  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
their  qualities,  may  be  found  useful  to  those  who 
have  established  manufactories  in  this  country, 
and  as  yet  rely  on  the  raw  silk  of  India  for  their 
looms.  With  great  esteem, 

your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 

EXTRACTS. 

Silk  Worm.  —  "  In  Bengal,  the  largest  and  best 
cocoons  are  preserved  for  the  grain,  and  preserved 
in  bags  suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  hut  of  the 
peasant.     When  the  insect  is   ready    to  burst  its 


prison,  a  few  balls  are  placed  in  a  large  basket  on 
one  shelf  of  a  frame,  provided  for  the  nurture  of 
of  the  wonn.  The  frame  in  common  use,  con- 
sists of  sixteen  shelves,  placed  in  a  shed  upon  ves- 
sels filled  with  water,  by  way  of  precaution  against 
ants.  After  the  moths  quit  their  covering,  atten- 
dance is  required  to  remove  the  males  as  sjon  as 
their  functions  have  been  i)erformed,  and  the  fe- 
males when  they  have  produced  their  eggs.  The 
basket  is  carefully  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  in  a 
fortnight  the  worm  quits  the  egg.  They  are  first 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves,  chojiped  very  fine  ;  as 
they  advance  in  their  growth,  they  are  dispersed 
into  more  baskets,  on  the  several  shelves  of  the 
frame,  and  are  supplied  with  leaves,  cut  into  lar- 
ger pieces,  and  latterly  with  whole  leaves,  until 
the  j^eriod  when  the  insect  quits  the  food.  As 
soon  as  it  recomtnences  eating,  branches  of  mul- 
berry trees  are  thrown  on  with  the  leaves  upon 
them,  and  the  insects  eat  with  eagerness,  and  soon 
fill  the  baskets  on  the  whole  number  of  shelves  ; 
they  arrive  at  their  full  size  in  a  little  more  than  a 
month  from  their  birth,  and  changing  their  skins 
for  the  last  time,  are  disposed  to  begin  their  cones. 
They  are  now  removed  to  baskets,  divided  into 
spiral  compartments,  where  they  spin  their  webs, 
and  cover  themselves  with  silk.  When  the  co- 
coon is  completed,  a  few  are  set  apart  for  propa- 
gation, and  the  rest  are  ex|)osed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  chrysalis," 

"The  peasants  sell  the  cocoons  to  the  filatures, 
or  winding  houses,  most  of  whom  are  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  East  India  Company." 

Cultivation  oj  the  Mulberry  Tree.  —  The  follow- 
ing is  the  mode  of  propagating  the  mulberry  tree. 
The  waste  land  is  opened  with  the  spade  in  the 
month  of  April  ;  good  soil  is  brought  and  enough 
is  thrown,  on  to  raise  it  one  cubit.*  The  ground 
is  well  broken  with  the  plough,  and  levelled  with 
an  implement,  which  in  form  resembles  a  ladder, 
but  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  harrow.  The 
mulberry  is  planted  in  October  ;  the  slips  are  cut 
a  spanf  long,  thrown  into  a  hole,  covered  from  the 
sun,  and  are  continually  watered,  until  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  they  begin  to  vegetate.  They  are 
then  transplanted  into  the  fields,  in  holes,  distant 
a  span  from  each  other,  and  nearly  one  span  deep  ; 
four  or  five  cuttings  are  placed  obliquely,  in  each 
hole,  which  is  then  filled  up,  so  as  to  cover  the 
slips  with  afinger|  of  earth,  closely  pressed  down. 
As  soon  as  the  jilants  appear,  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary, the  field  is  weeded.  In  April,  when  they 
are  grown  to  the  height  of  a  cubit,  they  are  topped, 
so  as  to  leave  a  stem  one  hand§  high  ;  otherwise 

*  The  cubit  of  Bengal  is  eighteen  inches. 

f  The  span  is  nine  inches. 
t  The  finger  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch. 

§  Tho  hand  is  thr««  inQhes, 
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It  13  thoujrht  that  the  leaves  would  he  bitter  and 
hard,  and  tliat  the  worms  would  refuse  them.  A 
haiid-hoeing  la  now  given,  and  a  fortnight  after- 
Ward,  the  leaves  are  ready  for  use.  The  plant  is 
Ihen  cut  down  a  little  above  the  root,  and  the  silk 
worms  are  fed  with  the  leaves  ;  the  field  is  weeded, 
if  necessary,  and  another  crop  is  obtained  in  June, 
and  a  third  iu  July  ;  but  the  leaves  of  this  last 
•croj)  only  are  gathered  without  cutting  the  stem, 
because' that  operation  at  so  late  a  season,  would, 
it  is  apprehended,  injure  the  plant.  The  field  is 
again  weeded,  and  a  fourth  crop  is  ready  in  Sep- 
tember; after  gathering  it,  the  ground  is  ploughed 
several  times,  and  levelled  with  the  implement 
above  mentioned.  In  November,  a  hand-hoeing 
assists  vegetation,  and  accelenites  the  best  crop, 
which  is  cut  in  December;  this  is  followed  by  a 
hand-hoeing  and  weeding,  and  is  succeeded  by 
another  crop  in  March.  The  same  course  recom- 
mences, and  the  field,  if  sufficiently  attended  and 
cultivated,  will  continue  productive  during  many 
years.'' 

The  Silk  Worms  of  Tusseh  and  Arrindy.  — 
""  There  are  two  other  kinds  of  worms,  which  pro- 
duce silk  in  Bengal,  viz,  the  Tusseh  and  Arrindy 
worms ;  the  former  are  found  in  such  abundance, 
over  many  parts  of  Bengal,  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, as  to  have  afforded  to  the  natives,  from 
time  immemorial,  a  considerable  supply  of  a  most 
■durable,  coarse,  darlc-colored  silk,  commonly 
called  Tusseh  silk,  which  is  woven  into  a  kind  of 
«loth,  called  Tusseh  -doolies,  much  worn  by  Bra- 
™ins,  and  other  sects  of  Hindoos,  This  substance 
would,  no  doubt,  be  highly  useful  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  many  parts  of  America,  and  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  cheap,  light,  cool,  durable  dress, 
such  as  this  silk  makes,  is  much  wanted.  This 
species  cannot  be  domesticated." 

"  The  AiTindy  silkworm  is  peculiar  to  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  Bengal,  in  th>?  districts  of  Dinagepore, 
and  Rang[)ore,  where  the  natives  rear  and  breed  it, 
in  a  domestic  state,  as  they  do  the  sikworm.  The 
food  of  this  kind  consists  of  the  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon iJicinMi,  or  Pa/ma  CArtV/i  plant,  which  the  na- 
tives of  these  districts  call  Arrindy,  and  is  abun- 
dantly reared  in  all  parts  of  India,  on  accountof  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  seed.  Feeding  .these  cater- 
pillars with  these  leaves,  will  therefore  make  it 
doubly  valuable,  where  they  know  how  to  spin 
and  manufacture  the  silk.  Their  cocoons  are 
remarkably  soft,  and  white,  or  yellowish  ;  aiid  the 
filament  so  exceedingly  delicate,  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  to  wind  oiFthe  silk;  it  is  therefore 
spun  like  cotton.  The  yarn  thus  manufactured, 
is  wove  into  a  coarse  kind  of  white  cloth,  of  a 
seemingly  loose  texture,  but  ofincredible  durabil- 
ity, its  uses  are  for  clothing,  for  both  men  and 
women  ;  and  it  will  wear  constantly  ten,  fifteen, 


or  twenty  years.  The  merchants,  also,  use  it  for 
packing  fine  cloths,  silks  and  shawls.  It  must, 
however,  be  always' washed  in  cold  water;  if  put 
into  boiling  water,  it  makes  it  tear  like  old  rotten 
cloth." 

Kinds  and  (Qualities  of  Raw  SUk.  —  '< Bengal 
raw  silk,  is  divided  into  two  classes;  the  reeled 
according  to  the  old  method,  commonly  called 
country  wound,  and  that  reeled  according  to  the 
new,  or  Italian  method.  The  places  where  the 
former  is  manufactured,  are  ComercoUy,  Jungy- 
pore,  Rungpore,  and  Banleah  ;  and  those  where  the 
latter  is  prepared,  are  ComercoUy,  Malda,  Radna- 
gore,  Jungypore,  Rutigpore,  Banleah,  Cassimbu- 
zar  and  Gonatea, 

The  leading  point  which  determines  the  value 
of  Bengal  raw  silk,  in  cleanness,  or,  being  free 
from  knibs,  or  knots,  known  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers, by  the  appellation  of  "foul  f^  evenness 
of  thread  is  also  most  essential. 

To  judge  if  silk  be  clean,  the  best  mode  is  to 
open  the  skein,  and  stand  with  your  back  to  a 
window,  so  that  you  look  down  the  extended  silk 
in  the  same  direction  that  t'le  light  falls;  by  this 
means  yoii  will  easily  perceive  any  foidness  that 
exists,  and  a  very  little  practice,  will  enable  any 
person  by  a  mere  coup  d'oeiL  to  judge  accurately 
upon  this  most  essential  quality  of  Bengal  raw 
silk. 

The  different  degrees  of  fineness  and  coarse- 
ness, are  denoted  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C.  Silk  of 
4 — 5cocoons,  is  called  A.  No.  1  ;  of  6 — 8  cocoons, 
A.  No.  2;  of  8 — 10  cocoons,  B.  No.  1;  of  iO — 12 
cocoons,  B.  No.  2  ;  of  12 — 14  cocoons,  and  16 — IS 
cocoons,  B.  No.  3  ;  of  18 — 20  cocoons,  C.  No.  1 ; 
of20 — 22  cocoons,  C.  No.  2;  and  22 — 24  cocoons, 
&e.,  C  No.  3.  All  filature  silk,  or  that  which  is 
reeled  in  factories,  is  included  within  the  above 
named  lettei-s  and  numbers;  but  silk  which  the 
natives  reel  by  hand,  is  much  coarser,  and  is 
marked  by  the  letters   A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

The  Banleah  filature  si  k,  is  inferior  in  fineness 
to  Radnagore,  or  Cas*;imbuzar  filature  silk  of  cor- 
resjionding  ktters,  and  ComercoUy  filature  si;k 
exceeds  tliese." 


ROBERT'S  SILK  MAJVUAI.. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  author,  with  a 
copy  of  a  work  entitled  "A  Manual,  containing 
directions  for  sowing,  transplanting  and  raising  of 
Ihe  mulberry  tree  together  with  proper  directions  for 
propagating  the  same  by  cuttings,  layers,  ^c.  Sfc. 
As  also  instructions  for  the  cultrue  of  silk :  To 
which  is  added  calculations  shewing  the  produce 
and  probable  expense  of  cultivation  of  from  one 
to  ten  acres,   as  tested  by  actual  experience,  by 
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SILK   MANUAL,    AND 


Edward  P.   Roberts,   Editor,  Farmer  and   Gar- 
dener. 

Immediately  after  the  title  page,  the  reader  of 
this  Manual  is  presented  with  a  handsome  plate, 
headed  representation  of  the  different  ages  of  the 
silk  worm.  In  this  the  insect  is  exhibited  as  feed- 
ing on  a  branch  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  the  differ- 
ent appearances  of  the  wonderful  worm  in  all  its 
metamorphoses  are  pleasingly  and  faithful'y  deli- 
neated. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  preface  to  this 
work  will  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  its  plan 
and  execiition  than  could  be  done  by  any  of  our 
observations.  The  author  states  that  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  Manual  "  he  is  indebted  to  articles 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  ;  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
pedia ;  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia ;  Kenrick's 
Orchardist ;  Observations  on  the  Siik  Worm,  by 
William  B.  Buchanan,  Esq.  published  in  1828  ; 
the  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,  published  in 
1830,  by  John  D.  Homergue  and  Peter  S.  Dupon- 
ceau,  Esqs. ;  Cobb's  Silk  Manual,  published  in 
1831  ;  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain, 
considered  by  Joshua  Gee,  published  in  1760  • 
the  letter  fro  d  James  Mease,  transmitting  a  trea- 
tise on  the  rearing  of  siik  worms,  by  Mr  Dellazzei, 
of  Munich;  and  the  Manual  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  same  subject;  both  of  whicii 
last  works  were  printed  by  Congress,  in  1828  ;  the 
various  articles  resjjectively  in  those  excellent  peri- 
odical Journals,  Fessenden's  Silk  Manual  and 
Practical  Farmer;  the  Silk  Culturist;  the  Silk 
Worm ;  essays  in  the  Farmer's  Register ;  and  va- 
rious other  periodicals,  #  #  #  * 

"  The  work  of  Count  Dandolo,  which  forms 
the  superstructure  of  the  two  Congressional 
documents,  previously  noticed,  is  so  full  upon 
every  head  connected  with  the  subject,  that  after 
reading  every  thing  within  his  command,  the  Edi- 
tor's only  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  seperate  what 
might  be  termed  the  purely  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical parts,  from  those  of  a  more  practical  char- 
acter, with  a  view  of  presenting  to  the  agricultural 
community,  a  Manual,  wherein  all  might  derive 
the  necessary  information  to  carry  on  the  silk  cul- 
ture in  its  every  branch  and  department  from  the 
sowing  of  the  mulberry  to  the  reeling  of  the 
silk.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  he  will  not 
pretend  to   say,    but   shall  leave   that   to   others 


to  determine,  being  content  himself,  in  the  de- 
claration that  he  labored  with  a  singleness  of 
intention  to  promote  what  he  considers  a  great 
and  growing  interest  of  his  country." 

We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  this  work, 
attentively,  but  from  the  slight  perusal  we  have 
been  able  to  give  it,  we  believe  it  will  prove  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  the  stock  of  information  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  public. 


REV.  JOHN  TODD'S  ADDRESS 

DELIVERED    BEFORE     THE     AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETV, 

at  JVorthampton,  October  7,  1835. 

There  seem  to  be  some  obvious  advantages  in 
calling  a  man  to  address  you  on  a  subject  about 
which  he  knows  nothing.  If  a  man  understands 
a  subject,  you  feel  bound  to  give  him  your  close 
attention,  —  to  Aveigh  what  he  says,  —  and,  it 
may  be,  yield  some  prejudices,  or  act  in  conform- 
ity with  his  advice.  Not  so  in  the  other  case : 
if  you  bestow  little  or  no  attention,  you  feel  that 
he  deserves  no  more  ;  if  you  feel  that  here  or 
there  your  principles  or  practice  are  reproved, 
you  can  comfort  yourself  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  subject.  All  these  advantages,  and 
many  others,  equally  great,  will  be  abundantly 
realized  on  this  occasion.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  I  hope  you  will  remember;  and 
that  is,  that  if  1  do  not  throw  out  any  hints  which 
are  of  any  worth,  it  will  not  be  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  it. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  man,  whether  he  be  a 
keen  observer  or  not,  that  our  farming  improve- 
ments are  very  far  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
day.  Our  manufacturers  spare  no  study,  no 
travel  and  no  expense,  to  improve  their  machi- 
nery. If  we  have  not  machinists  who  can  make 
this  or  that  part  of  the  machinery,  they  send  to 
Europe  where  there  are.  If  we  have  not  men 
who  can  dye  this  or  that  color,  or  weave  this  or 
that  beautiful  pattern,  they  will  search  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  old  world,  till  they  are  found. 
And  men  have  been  smuggled  away  from  Eng- 
land in  casks  and  hogsheads  who  are  now  in 
some  of  our  factories.  The  man  who  can  sim- 
plify a  machine  by  taking  out  a  single  wheel,  is 
rewarded  with  a  fortune.  But  when  and  where 
do  you  find  the  farmer  or  a  combination  of  farm- 
ers who  take  equal  pains  to  make  improvements? 
Is  it  not  a  kind  of  received  maxim,  that  little  or 
no  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  farming? 
And  as  a  profession,  is  not  that  of  farming  sup- 
posed to  be  where,  or  about  where,  it  is  to  re- 
main ?  As  you  pass  over  the  beautiful  hills  and 
valleys  of  New  England,  and  see  not  more  than 
a  half,  or  perhaps  a  third  of  the  land  subdued  ; 
barren  hills,  bushy  swamps,  and  fern  pastures, — 
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there  not  something  forbidding  in  the  profession 
of  a  farmer  ?  And  do  not  our  young  men,  for 
the  most  part,  turn  away  to  almost  any  thing, 
rather  than  be  farmers?  Why,  they  had  rather 
be  pale-faced,  pennyless  clerks  in  our  cities  — 
rrther  make  their  home  on  the  mountain  waves 
—  rather  hide  in  the  forests  of  the  west,  than  to 
settle  down  as  farmers  in  New  England. 

There  is  no  banner  that  waves  upon  the  deep, 
which  waves  over  prouder  hearts,  than  our  own 
stars.  There  is  no  ship  that  climbs  the  waves, 
that  leaps  off  with  a  freer  gait,  than  our  own. — 
And  there  is  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
can  lift  up  his  head  with  more  real  respect,  than 
a  citizen  of  these  United  States.  But  the  proud- 
est spot,  (if  we  may  tdk  about  pride,)  on  this  or 
any  other  continent,  is  New  England.  You  may 
talk  about  the  mighty  west  —  or  the  lofty  charac- 
ter of  the  south  —  but  go  where  you  will,  there 
is  no  spirit  that  walks  this  earth  like  that  of  the 
Yankee.  Do  you  hear  the  fall  of  the  mighty  tree 
in  the  wilderness  ?  dejjend  upon  it,  it  falls  by  the 
Yankee's  axe.  Do  you  find  the  stream  turned 
away  from  yonder  mountain,  and  apparently  made 
to  run  up  hill,  and  increase  as  it  runs  ?  it  is  his 
hand  that  digs  the  channel  and  guides  it.  Do 
you  find  the  man  near  the  southern  pole  who 
dares  go  and  look  into  the  mouth  of  the  whale  ? 
he  is  a  Yankee  ;  to  be  sure  he  cannot  make  dis- 
coveries in  the  moon,  and  find  mountains  of  pre- 
cious stones  there  ;  but  if  you  could  make  him 
believe  there  were  such  things  there,  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  would  seek  a  ladder  by  which  to  get 
there,  and  then  with  a  patent  for  the  invention, 
draw  it  up  after  him. 

Now  for  one,  I  not  only  glory  in  being  a  New 
England  man,  but  1  want  to  transmit  this  charac- 
ter down  to  posterity.  But  I  believe  we  are  in 
fault  in  one  respect,  viz:  we  sufler  too  many  of 
our  young  men  to  go  off  and  leave  us.  We  raise 
up  a  promising  son,  upon  whom  we  set  our  hearts, 
and  if  he  has  any  share  of  spirit  and  enterprise, 
he  is  away,  and  New  England  is  no  more  his 
home.  A  few  remain,  —  not  one-fifth  of  what 
the  soil  would  support,  not  enough  to  raise  what 
we  consume,  but  enough  to  keep  our  farms  in 
always  the  same  condition  as  they  have  been  for 
generations.  Our  hills  will  continue  barren,  and 
the  mica  will  shine  in  our  rocks,  and  whole  dis- 
tricts will  continue  swamps  and  waste  lands,  so 
long  as  our  young  men  all  go  off.  Those  who 
would  make  first  rate  men  are  pushed  off,  and 
their  enterprise  is  all  lost  to  us.  Now  if  I  could 
throw  out  a  few  hints  which  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  our  young  men  at  home,  I  should  not 
only  promote  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  but  the 
whole  interests  of  New  England,  and  of  the  na- 
tion. Let  lis  look,  then,  at  the  causes  which  carry 
our  young  meji  atcay. 


There  is  one  trait  in  the  character  of  New 
England  people  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  the  ar- 
dent, unquenchable  love  of  money.  Money  the 
Yankee  must  and  will  have.  On  that  he  fixes 
his  eye  with  a  gaze  ever  burning  and  eager. — 
Sometimes  you  will  find  him  chasing  the  whale, 
trapping  the  beaver,  on  the  raft  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, on  the  pedlar's  cart  among  the  mountains, 
or  watching  the  machinery  which  every  moment 
turns  out  a  button,  or  a  roll  of  cloth.  Sometimes 
you  will  see  him  seeking  money  by  marriage  at  a 
distance  —  and  I  believe  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  he  honestly  accpiires  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  loses  all  self-respect.  This  leads  him  to 
inventions  and  patents,  and  I  regret  to  say  it, 
sometimes  to  a  species  of  dishonesty  which  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  wooden  nutmeg  sell- 
ing. It  also  leads  to  many  useful  inventions  ; 
and  in  the  words  of  the  ballad  which  I  lately 
heard  beautifully  quoted, 

"  If  we  the  wooden  nutmeg  make, 
We  made  the  cotton  gin,  Sir." 

Now  many,  who  most  egregiously  mistake  our 
character,  su[)pose  that  all  this  sjirings  from  a  sel- 
fish, a  cold,  an  avaricious  disposition ;  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  race,  in  whose  bosoms 
there  was  a  particle  of  any  thing  but  avarice,  to 
be  so  greedy  for  money.  But  this  is  not  so.  The 
Yankee  miserly  !  What  mean  these  schools,  these 
colleges,  these  seminaries  of  learning  scattered 
over  nil  New  England  — the  glory  of  this  or  any 
other  land  !  Is  there  a  spot  on  earth  where 
money  is  so  freely  and  so  abundantly  given  to 
these  and  to  kindred  objects,  as  in  New  England! 
Miserly  !  Shew  our  community  a  great  and  no- 
ble enterprise  of  a  public  nature,  and  see  if  there 
be  a  jseople  on  earth  who  will  be  so  generous  — 
more  noble  — more  sublime  in  their  acts. 

And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Yankee 
loves  money,  and  that  he  will  have  it.  And  what  is 
the  princijile  which  moves  him  in  all  this?  I  will 
tell  you:  it  is  an  inborn,  unquenchable,  irrepressible 
desire  to  he  independent.  Our  sons,  from  the 
very  cradle,  breathe  the  air  of  independence  — 
and  we  teach  them  to  owe  no  man  —  to  depend 
upon  no  man.  It  is  to  gratify  this  love  of  inde- 
pendence that  they  rake  the  ocean  and  the  earth 
for  money.  Now  I  woidd  not  have  them  possess 
less  of  this  spirit;  but  I  would  shew  them  that 
they  can  gratify  it  by  staying  at  home.  Let  the 
enterprise  which  is  expended  in  subduing  the  for- 
ests, and  enduring  the  fevers  of  our  new  country, 
be  expended  upon  the  waste  hills  and  unsubdued 
valleys  at  home,  and  New  England  would  be  a 
garden,  and  we  could  have  a  population,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  of  ten  to  one.  Try  then  to  raise 
the  standard  of  farming,  by  subduing  our  soil,  and 
you  keep  our  youth  at  home.  Till  this  is  done, 
and  till  our  young  men  can  see  that  they  can  live 
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here  and  be  independent,  they  will  go  off.  They 
ought  to  go  off.  Now  there  is  a  great  mistake 
arrjoiig  farmers,  which  lias  a  bearing  on  this  point. 
And  that  is,  they  covet  too  much  land.  Ahiiost  all 
our  farms  are  probably  from  four  to  ten  times  too 
large.  A  farmer  never  feels  that  he  has  got  land 
enough.  He  adds  field  to  field,  does  not  half  sub- 
due or  manure  what  he  has  got,  and  still  wants 
more.  One  of  the  most  productive  and  profitable 
farms  I  ever  saw,  contained  but  fourteen  acres. 
It  was  every  inch  subdued,  improved  and  ma- 
nured ;  and  the  owner  is  what  we  call  a  very 
thrifty,  if  not  a  rich  man,  —  while  iiis  neighbor, 
who  skims  over  three  hundred  acres,  and  works 
full  as  hard,  grows  poor.  By  proper  manage- 
ment, I  am  satisfied,  every  acre  of  land  which  is 
fit  to  raise  corn  upon,  can  he  made  to  yield  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  is  it  not  better  to 
put  the  manure  and  care  and  labor  upon  it,  and 
raise  the  one  hundred  bushels,  than  to  spread  the 
same  over  four  acres,  and  thus  drive  away  three 
of  your  sons  to  the  west  ?  As  long  as  farmers 
feel  that  they  must  have  so  much  land,  they  will 
be  in  debt,  will  hate  Life  Insurance  Offices,  will 
never  see  what  the  earth  can  be  made  to  yield, 
and  never  have  New  England  filled  up  with  a 
great  body  of  intelligent  farmers.  As  things  now 
are,  what  is  the  process  ?  I  will  tell  you.  A  man 
owns  one  of  our  large  farms.  Jt  is  paid  for.  He 
raises  up  a  large  family.  The  girls  are  married 
off,  and  he  gives  each  one  her  portion.  He  him- 
self dies,  and  his  farm  falls  to  his  five  sons.  One 
of  these  five  takes  the  farm,  and  agrees  to  pay  the 
other  sons  their  shai-es.  They  go  off  to  the  west, 
and  return  no  more.  He  undertakes  by  economy 
and  industry  to  keep  all  the  farm,  and  send  four- 
fifths  of  its  value  to  the  west.  By  and  by,  he  finds 
he  cannot  do  it  as  fast  as  he  agreed  to  do  it.  He 
goes  to  the  Life  Insurance  Company,  or  some- 
where else,  mortgages  his  farm,  and  starts  anew 
to  pay  for  it.     All  Ids  life  he  toils  — pays  inteiest 

—  thinks  the  farmer  has  a  very  hard  row  to  hoe, 

—  and  it  is  not  till  the  close  of  his  life  that  he 
gets  free  from  debt.  When  he  dies,  the  same 
process  has  to  be  gone  over  again,  and  thus,  about 
every  generation,  we  send  off  four-fifths  of  our 
sons  to  the  west,  and  then  send  four-fifths  of  the 
value  of  our  lands  after  them.  Now  this  is  poor 
policy  ;  and  I  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that 
our  farms  are  in  any  condition  that  is  tolerable  ; 
for  their  worth,  many  times  over  has  been  sent 
away  to  the  west.  \f,  instead  of  this,  our  farmers 
would  divide  up  their  farms,  and  make  every  acre 
yield  all  that  it  can  be  njade  to  yield,  our  towns 
would  not  have  that  appearance  of  age  and  decay 
which  too  many  of  them  have.  '  Praise  a  great 
farm,'  says  the  immortal  poet  of  Rome,  'but  cul- 
tivate a  little   one.'     I  have  noticed  that  men  as 


they  grow  old,  seem  to  want  more  and  more  land, 
and  seldom  do  you  find  a  man  who  feels  that  he 
has  enough.  I  know  they  talk  of  the  fertility  of 
the  west,  and  the  beautiful  land  to  be  found  there. 
And  I  know,  too,  that  a  young  man  going  out 
there,  if  he  do  not  die  under  it,  will  in  a  few 
years  become  thrifty.  And  why  ?  the  process  i» 
easily  described.  He  goes  to  the  wilderness,  pur- 
chases his  lanfl,  lives  in  his  log  cabin,  sleeps  on 
the  floor  or  more  iikely  on  the  ground,  eats  upon 
a  8!ab  [)inned  up  into  the  logs,  and  eats  what 
comes  to  hand,  wears  what  he  can  get,  and  so  he 
lives,  working  early  and  late,  and  it  would  be 
wonderful  indeed  if  he  did  not  gain  property. 
And  so  would  he  here.  Let  a  young  man  take 
the  i)oorest  farm  you  can  name,  and  labor  on  it  as 
hard,  and  live  just  as  he  does  at  the  west,  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  he  will  be  ricdi  here.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  land  that  makes  the  difference,  as  it  is 
difference  in  the  manner  of  living,  between  the 
west  and  the  east.  1  was  struck  while  riding  in 
the  sta.-e  in  listening  to  the  conversation  between 
two  farmers,  the  one  from  Illinois,  and  the  other 
from  the  state  of  Maine.  The  western  man  was 
describing  his  country,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
contrasting  it  with  New  England.  '  Why  how 
much  corn  can  you  raise  to  an  acre?  '  says  our 
man  from  Maine.  'I  can  raise  all  of  seventy 
bushels  with  ajl  ease.'  '  And  how  much  do  you 
get  for  it  a  bushel  ?'  '  Nine-pence  a  bushel  at  my 
door.'  '  Well,'  says  the  Maine  farmer,  '  I  can 
raise  three  hundred  bushels  of  jiotatoes  on  my 
land,  and  get  twenty  cents  a  bushel  at  my  dooi,' 
'Aye,  but  you  have  to  dig  them.'  '  j'rue,  and 
don't  you  pick  and  then  shell  your  corn,  and  after 
all  get  but  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  and  only  sev- 
enty bushels  on  an  acre  ?  '  I  repeat,  with  the 
same  economy,  and  the  same  industry,  a  young 
farmer  here  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  at  the  west. 
Whether  they  will  practice  equal  economy  and 
industry,  is  more  than  1  can  say.  But  let  the 
fashion  once  prevail  of  having  smaller  farms  and 
having  them  better  cultivated,  and  you  will  be 
surrounded  by  your  own  sons,  instead  of  large 
landholders,  and  a  floating  population  who  hire 
themselves  out  to  cultivate  it,  and  who  own  no 
land. 

Another  reason  why  our  young  men  go  to  the 
west  and  leave  us,  is,  that  there  is  one  period  in 
a  farmer's  life,  which  is  a  severe  one  for  a  Yan- 
kee to  bear.  I  allude  to  a  certain  period  in  every 
farmer's  life,  who  does  not  inherit  property,  when 
there  is  a  severe  struggle  between  thrifliness  and 
poverty.  Every  farmer  has  known  that  there  is 
and  njust  be  such  a  j)eriod  and  such  a  struggle. 
Like  a  ship  mounting  up  a  high  wave,  every  stick 
of  tiinber  seems  to  groan  and  creak,  and  for  a 
moment,  just  as  she  is  on  the  point  of  gaining 
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the  top,  she  seems  to  hang,  doubtful  whether  she 
wil!  go  up  or  down.  Just  so  with  a  New  Eng- 
land farmer.  Those  who  get  over  this  point,  do 
well,  and  thrive,  but  how  many  sink  away  and 
never  surmount  it !  Our  young  men,  though  they 
do  not  philosophise  about  it,  know  that  such  a 
time  is  before  every  young  farmer,  and  rather 
than  to  meet  it,  they  will  go  and  meet  it  away 
from  home,  in  the  forests.  It  is  not  that  they 
will  not  there  meet  it,  as  well  as  here;  but  it  is, 
that  they  shall  meet  it  away  from  home,  and  not 
under  the  gaze  and  the  prophecies  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Now  what  I  want,  is,  that  our  young  men 
should  calculate  to  meet  this  period  of  twilight, 
and  not  feel  that  the  moment  it  begins  t6  come, 
they  must  pull  up  stakes  and  go  to  the  west.  I 
want,  too,  that  those  who  have  passed  through 
this  hard  time,  should  encourage  and  aid  others 
who  are  coming  into  it,  and  not  encourage  the 
young  farmer  to  go  off, and  leave  his  land  for  you 
to  [)urchase.  It  does  and  must  come  to  this,  — 
that  if  our  farmers  must  have  large  farms  which 
they  do  not  half  cultivate,  we  must  have  a  thin 
population  —  we  must  send  away  the  flower  of 
our  youth,  we  must  have  poor  people  who  go  out 
at  day  labor  and  get  a  precarious  livelihood  —  we 
must  have  not  so  much  raised  by  three-fourths  in 
a  given  district,  and  we  must  have  our  farms 
mortgaged,  and  our  farmers  in  debt. 

One  more  reason  why  our  young  men  emigrate 
—  and  that  is,  that  farming  is  not  looked  uj)on  as 
so  reputable  a  business  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to 
be.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  or  who  set  the  fashion, 
that  a  feeling  prevails  with  some,  that  farming  is 
not  as  respectable  etnployment  as  any  that  can  be 
named.  For  myself,  I  attribute  it  to  the  fict,  that 
with  all  their  good  qualities,  farmers  are  not  true 
to  themselves  in  some  respects.  They  do  not 
cultivate  their  minds  sufficif'ntly.  For  example, 
some  years  ago,  a  student  in  his  walks  discovered 
a  farmer  laying  a  stone  wall.  This  was  in  Mil- 
ford,  Coi'.  The  stone  which  he  was  laying  up, 
the  student  at  once  saw  was  marble.  In  a  short 
time  he  discovered  a  splendid  quarry,  from  which 
stones  have  since  been  worked.  Now  all  the 
farmers  in  that  place  had  been  making  walls  of 
marble  for  forty  years  —  and  yet  no  one  of  them 
had  the  sagacity  to  discover  it.  But  had  they  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  a  reading  spirit,  tTiey 
would  have  seen  it  St  once. 

You  have  frequently  seen  men  leave  my  pro- 
fession and  go  to  the  farm, — and  some  indeed 
without  leaving  the  profession.  And  they  almost 
invariable,  as  you  have  noticed,  succeed  and  grow 
rich.  The  reason  is,  that  every  particle  of  mind 
which  is  cultivated  is  of  use  in  farming.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  ignorance  will  do  on  a  farm. 
Were  Daniel  Webster  now  to  leave  his  public 
duties  and  go  to  farmiojj;,  I  should  havB  no  doubt 


but  he  would  succeed,  and  this,  because  he  wouid 
bring  his  powerful  mind  to  bear  upon  it  ;  and  it 
would  be  useful.  !  see  that  this  is  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  that  some  of  our  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  read,  to  write,  and  to  commuicate  their 
experience  to  their  neighbors.  And  I  wish  this 
might  become  more  and  more  universal.  Let  our 
farmers  write,  as  sonie  do,  for  the  New  England 
and  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  no  one  would  hold 
any  feelings  towards  the  profession,  except  those 
of  respect.  Let  the  profession  once  be  properly 
respected,  and  our  young  men  will  seek  it.  And 
the  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  have  respect,  is  to 
deserve  it  by  having  cultivation  of  mind.  It  is 
mind,  and  it  alwaj^s  will  be  mind,  that  men  covet 
more  than  all  other  things  ;  and  that  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  cultivation.  You  will  not  under- 
stand me  to  say  that  the  farmer  in  New  England 
is  behind  the  rest  of  the  community  in  general 
intelligence;  all  who  have  addressed  a  city  audi- 
ence and  a  country  audience,  know  better.  But 
1  want  to  have  the  standard  much  liigher  than  it 
now  is. 

I  have  other  reasons  for  keeping  our  young 
men  at  home  besides  the  good  of  New  England. 
From  my  soul,  I  do  wish  we  had  ten  times  our 
present  number  of  farmers !  You  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  year.  It  is  decided  that  in  our 
cities  the  mob  rules,  and  the  laws  are  cobwebs. 
It  has  been  decided  that  to  horsewhip  a  clergy- 
man in  the  streets  shall  cost  sixty  dollars;  for  a 
black  man  to  horsewhip  the  chairman  of  the  se- 
lectmen, only  thirty  dollars ;  and  for  common 
men  to  destroy  property  and  beat  and  kill  one 
another,  it  shall  cost  nothing!  Look  forward, 
and  what  is  before  us  !  There  is  not  a  city  in 
this  land  which  the  mob  cannot  rule  when  they 
please  and  as  they  please  ;  and  there  is  an  end  to 
law,,  when  even  a  neighborhood  chooses  to  nullify 
it.  Who  is  surprised  to  read  in  a  newspaper  even 
innocent  men  are  Lynched,  as  it  is  called,  abused, 
degraded,  dishonored,  and  yet  no  law  will  reach 
them'  to  pi-otect  his  life,  or  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressors. There  is  one  class  of  men  upon  whom 
we  can  as  yet  rely.  It  is  the  same  class  that  stood 
on  the  little  green  at  Lexington,  —  that  gathered 
on  the  heights  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  that  poured 
down  from  the  hills  of  New  England,  and  which 
were  the  life  blood  of  the  nation  when  the  En- 
glish lion  was  ready  to  devour  it  —  I  mean  the 
farmers  of  New  Englaiid.  They  were  never  in  a 
mob  —  they  were  never  found  trampling  on  law 
and  right.  Were  I  to  commit  my  character  to 
any  class  of  men,  —  ray  life  when  in  danger,  — 
my  family,  and  my  country's  safety,  it  would  be 
to  the  farmers  of  New  England.  They  are  a 
class  of  men  such  as  the  world  never  saw,  for 
honesty,  intelligence,  and  Roman  virtue,  sweeten- 
ed by  tho  Gospel  of  God.     And  when  this  nation 
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quakes,  they  and  their  sons  are  those  who  will 
stand  by  the  sheet-a:nclior  of  our  liberties,  and 
hold  the  ship  at  her  moorings  ti  !  she  onirides  the 
storm.  Why  cherish  New  P^ngland  so  ?  V\  Iiy 
keep  her  sons  on  her  soil  ?  Because  God  has 
given  her  a  heritajje  siiffieient,  and  our  sons  need 
not  wander  away  from  tlie  graves  of  their  fathers. 
They  may  he  free,  independent,  and  rich  here  : 
and  here  they  certainly  will  lie  virtuous  and  hap- 
py. Here  sleep  our  fathers  !  names  that  need  not 
to  go  to  fable  to  become  illustrious  ;  no  changes 
in  time  can  obscure  their  glory  !  Shall  we  not 
love  and  stay  by  the  land  which  contains  the  dust 
of  such  men  !  On  these  hills  and  through  these 
valleys  there  ever  will  be  industry  and  tempe- 
rance, iron  sinews  and  noble  hearts  ;  shall  we  not 
encourage  our  sons  to  stay  and  drink  the  pure  wa- 
ters and  breathe  the  free  air  which  God  has  poured 
over  this  soii  ?  With  Iwr  schoolhouses,  her  acad- 
emies, and  co'leges.  New  Eughuid  can  never  have 
any  other  than  a  cultivated  mind  — a  population 
which  wi;l  ever  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  man- 
hood, the  whole  world  being  judge.  Her  sons 
have  already  thrown  a  deathless  glory  over  her, 
and  I  doubt  not,  will  yet  do  wonders  for  the  good 
of  man.  Think  of  these  blue  hills! — are  there 
any  like  them  ?  Think  of  these  sweet  brooks  and 
valleys! — are  there  any  like  them?  Think  of 
these  villages  ;  these  sons  and  daughters  :  think  of 
these  schools,  these  Sabbaths,  with  a  ministry  un- 
challenged the  earth  over,  these  temples  of  God 
so  frequently  blessed  with  the  visits  of  the  angel 
of  mercy  —  think  of  New  England  as  she  has 
been  —  as  she  now  is  —  as  she  may  be  !  —  and 
say  where  is  the  s;iot  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  will  bear  com|3arison  with  her!  And  where 
is  a  spot  for  your  sons  to  sjend  their  pilgrimage 
on  earth  so  safely,  so  pleasantly,  so  usefully  ?  O 
could  I  reach  the  ear  of  our  young  men  in  New 
England,  I  would  say  to  them :  Here  is  land 
enough — take  it.  Here  is  enterprise  enough, 
and  here  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  this  nation  ;  stay 
by  the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers  ;  stay  by  the 
soil  which  none  but  freemen  may  tread  ;  stay  by 
the  fountain  which  is  for  the  salvation  of  the  land  ; 
and  when  you  have  covered  our  soil,  and  millions 
swarm  here,  then  go  out  and  seek  other  homes. 
But,  above  all,  I  would  say,  whether  you  stay 
here,  or  go  away,  remember  that  New  England  is 
your  mother,  and  never  act  unworthy  of  your 
parentage ! 


vvliich.  under  the  ch cumstanccs ,  can  he  the  least  possible 
cncaurugement.  If  iliere  was  already  any  c-onsideral)le 
qii;intity  of  cdcoons  raised  in  tlie  Slate,  or  even  the 
means  <if  making  then),  and  tliey  remained  unreeled/or 
want  of  skill  only,  siscli  an  aci  of  the  Legislature  migfit 
induce  persons  to  attempt  the  reeling  of  it.  But  the  fact 
is,  (and  perhaps  ihe  Legislature  were  deceived  in  this 
particular,)  tiiere  is  not, —  I  speak  the  residt  of  diligent 
inquiries  made  for  iho  arlicle,  foi  the  pur[K)se  of  reeling, 
—  there  is  not,  as  1  think,  one  thousarif!  pounds  of  co- 
coons made  this  year  in  tlie  whole  Commonwealth. 
That  is  prohnhly  a  large  statement.  This  would  make 
from  100  to  1'25  lbs.  ol"  reeled  silk,  and  if  the  wliole  were 
reeled  and  liie  bounty  paid  on  it,  it  would  draw  from  the 
Treasurj-  the  enormous  sum  of  50  to  $G2  in  bounty. 
But  the  above  is,  no  doubt,  an  over-statement,  and  be- 
s'des  the  siik  is  in  the  hands  of  small  growers,  who  have 
from  10  to  20  lbs.  Being  relisrred  to  a  aian  who  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  one  of  the  largest 
counties,  I  found  on  application  that  he  had  a  crop  of 
4  bushels  or  about  40  lbs.  Another  man  to  whom  I  afi- 
plied  f<)r  100  lbs.  answered  that  so  much  was  not  raised 
in  ten  miles  of  country  round.  One  person  L  have  found 
to  have  about  100  lbs.,  perhaps  the  single  instance  in  the 
State.  Now  the  whole  of  this  silk  would  not  pay  the 
price  often  reels,  (the  net  profit  of  it  reeled,)  at  a  cost  of 
$25  a  reel  which  is  the  price.  And  every  man  knows 
tiiat  the  quantity  cannot  be  materially  increased  in  two 
years,  for  it  must  take  that  time,  at  least,  after  planting 
trees,  to  begin  to  feed  the  xcorms  on  them  ;  and  there  not 
being  trees  planted  in  sufficient  numbers  to  increase  to 
any  great  extent  the  stock  of  cocoons,  the  expectant  of 
the  bounty  must  wait  for  his  trees  to  grow.  But,  alas! 
so  soon  as  iie  gets  food  for  his  worms,  the  act  dies,  and 
he  cannot  expect  any  encouragement  in  the  shape  of 
bounty  on  his  reeled  silk.  I  think  I  could  safely  engage 
to  pay  all  the  State  bounty  this  year  for  $20.  The  next 
it  may  be  a  little  mo.e.  But  if  it  were  $10,000  it  would 
not  encourage  the  reeling,  for  the  reason  slated,  that  it 
lasts  only  two  years,  and  the  necessary  preparation  can 
not  be  made  in  that  time. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  business,  therefore,  the 
bounty  should  be  continued  five  years  at  least  on  reeled 
silk,  and  a  premium  should  also  be  paid  to  tlie  raiser,  that 
is,  a  bounty  on  the  cocoons,  so  that  a  sup|)ly  should  be 
raised  with  which  the  reeler  may  work. 

The  Legislature,  besides,  to  encourage  the  early  grow- 
ing of  trees,  should  have  incorporated  all  companies  ask- 
ing for  a  charier,  at  the  beginning  of  their  late  session  in 
September.  Then  we  might  have  had  extensive  planta- 
tions made  this  fill,  which  would  have  made  a  difl'erence 
of  a  whole  year  in  the  use  of  the  leaves  over  those  plant- 
ed in  the  ensuing  Spring,  as  those  then  planted  cannot  be 
gathered  in  the  next  Spring  after,  but  must  be  let  alone 
f  )r  two  jears,  while  those  now  planted  may  bo  gathered 
in  the  second  year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  there  is  any  serious  intention  of 
promoting  the  ciillure  and  reeling  of  silk  in  this  State, 
that  some  different  tnean>  will  be  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature speedily  for  doing  it,  and  that, in  iht;  coming  win- 
ter a  change  will  be  made  uKire  likely  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject. BoMBXY. 


[For  Fessendeii's  Silk  Manual.] 

BOUNTY   ON  REEL,ED  S1L.K. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusett*,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  a  law  allowing  a  bounty  of  50  cents  on  each  lb.  of 
■ilk  reeled  in  the  State,  from  cocoons  produced  by  woi  ms 
raised  in  the  State;  the  act  to  continue  in  force  two 
years.  If  the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to  encour- 
age the  reeling  ( f  silk,  they  have  not  adopted  the  mode 


The  Cambridge  (Md.)  Chronicle  says,  the  crop 
of  rice  planted  by  Major  Leary,  near  that  p  ace, 
has  grown  vigorously  and  matured  completely. 

The  wood  of  the  mulberry  tre^  is  iise<l  for 
many  pur[>oses.  Being  compact,  pliant,  and  hard, 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish,  it  is 
sought  by  upholsterers,  turners,  and  carvers. 
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iFrom  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Fociety  of  Scotland.) 

our  THE  POINTS  BY  WHICH  I.IVE  STOCK  ARE 
JUDGED. 

BY  MR  JAMES   DICKSON,   CATLLE  DEALER. 

AVere  an  ox,  of  fine  symmetry  and  liigh  condi- 
tion, placed  before  a  person  not  a  jii<lge  of  live 
stock,  his  opinion  of  its  excellencies  would  be  de- 
rived from  a  very  limited  view,  and  consequently 
from  only  a  few  of  its  qualities. 

He  might  be  pleased  with  the  tint  of  its  colors, 
the  plumpness  of  its  body,  and  the  smoothness 
and  glossiness  of  its  skin.  He  might  observe 
and  admire  the  beautiful  outline  of  its  figure,  for 
that  might  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  He 
might  be  even  delighted  with  the  gentle  and  com- 
placent expression  of  its  countenance.  All  these 
properties  he  might  judge  of  by  the  eye  alone. 
On  touching  the  animal  with  the  hand,  he  would 
feel  the  softness  of  its  body,  occasioned  by  the 
fatness  of  the  flesh.  But  no  man,  not  a  judge, 
could  rightly  criticise  the  properties  of  an  ox  far- 
ther. He  could  not  possibly  discover,  without 
tuition,  those  properties  which  had  chiefly  con- 
duced to  produce  the  high  condition  in  which  he 
saw  the  ox.  He  would  hardly  believe  that  a 
judge  can  ascertain,  merely  by  the  eye,  from  its 
general  aspect,  whether  the  ox  were  in  good  or 
bad  health  ;  from  the  color  of  its  skin,  whether  it 
were  of  a  pure  or  cross  breed  ;  from  the  expres- 
sion of  its  countenance,  wliether  it  were  a  quiet 
feeder;  and  from  the  nature  of  its  flesh,  whether 
it  had  arrived  at  maturity  or  no.  The  discoveries 
made  by  the  hand  of  a  judge  might  even  stagger 
liis  belief. 

He  could  scarcely  conceive  that  that  hand  can 
feel  a  hidden  property,  —  the  touch,  — which  of 
all  tests  is  the  most  surely  indicative  of  fine  qual- 
ity of  flesh,  and  of  disposition  to  fatten.  It  can 
feel  whether  that  flesh  is  of  the  most  valuable 
kind  ;  and  it  can  foretell  the  probable  abundance 
of  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  carcass.  Jn  short,  a 
judge  a'one  can  discriminate  between  the  relative 
values  of  the  diflTerent  points,  or  appreciate  the 
aggregate  values  of  all  the  points  of  an  ox.  Ihe 
parts  of  the  ox  by  which  it  is  judged  are    called 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  person  even  totally 
ignorant  of  caitie  may  judge  of  some  of  the  most 
aj'parent  j.ropertit^s  or  points  of  ayai  ox  ;  but  were 
a  lean  ox  placed  before  him,  he  would  be  quite  at 
a  loss  wiiat  u|nnion  to  pass  on  its  present,  and  far 
more  on  its  future  condition.  i  he  outline  of  its 
figure  would  to  iiitn  appear  rugged  and  angular, 
and  consequently  coarse.  i  o  hini  the  Itody  would 
feel  a  nuuiber  of  hard  bones,  covered  with  a  tough 
skin  and  cijarse  hair.  A  judge,  on  the  other  haiul, 
can  at  once  discovir  the  good  or  tlie  bad  .  oints  of 
a  isau  as  well  as  of  a  fat  ox  ;   because  the  proper 


ties  of  the  former  are  the  5ame  in  kind,  though 
not  in  degree,  as  those  of  the  latter  ;  and,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  qualities  of  these  |  oints,  he  can 
anticipate  the  future  condition  of  the  lean  ox, save 
and  excepting  the  eflTects  of  accidents  and  disease, 
Hut,  it  may  be  asked,  if  a  judge  of  cattle  is  a  char- 
acter so  easily  attained  as  is  here  represented,  how 
is  it  that  the  oj;iuion  of  a  judge  is  always  held  in 
de'erence  and  is  always  referred  to  in  cases  of 
diflference  of  opinion  ? 

This  question  admits  of  a  very  satisfactory  an- 
swer. Errors  in  the  judging  of  cattle  arise  not 
so  frequently  from  not  knowing  the  points  to  be 
judged  of,  as  from  judges  allowing  one  or  more  of 
their  favorite  points  the  ])Ower  of  too  great  an 
influence  over  the  future  increaslig  condition  of 
the  ox  ;  and  as  long  as  there  arc  so  many  points 
to  be  considered,  and  as  most  of  tiiem  may  be  par- 
tially altered  by  local  circumstances,  a  diflference 
of  opinion  may  exist  among  judges  of  lean 
stock. 

Now^,  what  are  those  points  of  an  ox,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  constitute  a 
perfect  judge?  Could  they  be  described  and 
illustrated  with  such  precision,  as  that  they  may 
be  applied  at  once  to  every  ox,  in  whatever  con- 
dition it  may  be,  a  great  advancement  would  be 
made  towards  establishing  fixed  rules  for  the  right 
judging  of  all  the  domestic  animals.  Fortunately 
for  the  suppression  of  human  dogmatism  on  this 
subject,  Nature  herself  has  furnished  rules  for 
ascertaining  points  for  judgment,  which  can  only 
be  discovered  by  long  and  constant  practice. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  them 
plainly,  and  after  perusing  the  description,  I  hope 
my  readers  will  perceive  that  they  are  established 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  therefore  unerring  and  appli- 
cable to  every  species  of  cattle.  Like  ether  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  a  knowledge  of  them  can  be 
acquired  by  observation.  This  knowledge  is  the 
most  difficu't  which  a  farmer  has  to  acquire,  inas- 
much as  the  management  of  live  stock  is  a  nuich 
more  difficult  branch  of  husbandry  than  the  culti- 
vation of  corn.  And  although  the  importance  of 
this  knowledge  is  acknowledged  by  every  experi- 
enced farmer,  and  a  desire  for  its  acquirement  is 
strongly  felt  by  every  young  one,  it  is  remarkable 
that  very  little  is  said  in  professed  works  on  agri- 
culture on  those  rules  which  guide  us  in  judging 
of  fat  or  lean  live  stock. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  in  examining 
an  ox  is  the  purity  of  its  breed,  whatever  that 
breed  may  be.  '1  he  ascertaiiinieni  of  the  [xirity 
of  the  breed  will  give  the  degree  of  the  disposition 
to  fiitt.^n  in  the  individuals  of  that  breed,  'i  he 
purity  of  the  breed  may  be  ascertained  I'rom  sev- 
eral marks. 

Tlie  color  or  colors  of  tli  siiin  oi  a  |>ure  breed 
of  cattle,  whatever  those  colors   are,  are   aiways 
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definite.  The  color  of  the  bald  skin  on  t!ie  nose, 
and  around  the  eyes,  in  a  pure  breed,  is  always 
definite,  and  without  spots.  I'his  last  is  an  essen- 
tial point. 

When  horns  exist,  they  should  be  smooth, 
small,  tapering,  and  sharp-pointed,  long  or  short, 
according  to  the  breed,  and  of  a  white  color 
throughout  in  some  breeds,  and  tipped  with  black 
in  others.  The  shape  of  the  born  is  a  less  essen- 
tial point  than  the  color. 

Applying  these  marks  on  the  different  breeds 
in  Scotland,  as  illustrations  of  the  points  which 
we  have  been  con-^idering,  we  have  the  definite 
colors  of  white  and  red  in  the  Short  horns.  The 
color  is  either  entirely  white  or  entirely  red,  or 
the  one  or  the  other  predominates  in  their  mix- 
ture. The  skin  on  the  nose  and  around  the  eyes 
is  uniformly  of  a  rich  cream  color.  The  Ayrshire 
breed  in  its  purity  iS  also  distinguished  by  the  red 
and  white  color  of  the  skin,  but  always  mixed, 
and  the  mixture  consists  of  spots  of  greater  or 
smaller  size,  not  bhmded  together.  The  color  of 
the  skin  on  the  nose  and  around  the  eyes  is  not 
definite,  but  generally  black  or  cream  colored. 
In  other  points,  those  two  celebrated  breeds  differ 
from  one  another  more  than  in  the  characters 
which  I  have  just  described. 

In  the  West  Highland  Angus  and  Galloway 
breeds,  the  color  of  the  skin  is  mostly  black  in  the 
animals  of  the  purest  blood,  although  red,  dun, 
and  brindled  colors,  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
among  them. 

The  black  color  of  the  skin  of  the  nose  and 
around  the  eyes  is  indicative  of  the  pure  blood  of 
black  colored  cattle,  but  a  cream  colored  nose  may 
frequently  be  observed  among  the  other  colors  of 
skin. 

It  would  perhaps  be  hazardous  to  assert,  in  the 
case  of  the  West  Bighlanders,  that  the  characters 
above  given  are  the  only  true  indications  of  the 
pur  •  breed,  for  th(  ir  origin  c;innot  now  be  cer- 
tainly determined  ;  but  the  characters  given  will 
certainly  a[)p!y  to  ihe  purity  of  the  blood  in  the 
Short  horn  and  Ayi'shire  breeds. 

1  he  second  point  to  be  ascertained  in  an  ox  is 
the  form  of  its  carcass.  It  is  found,  the  nearer 
the  section  of  the  carcass  of  a  fat  ox,  taken  longi- 
tudinally vertical,  transversely  vertical,  and  hori- 
zontally, approaches  to  the  figure  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  greater  quantity  of  flesh  it  will  carry 
wiiliin  the  same  mi^asuremeiit. 

That  the  carcass  may  fill  up  the  parallelogram 
as  well  as  its  rounc.ed  form  is  capable  of  filling  up 
a  right-angled  figure,  it  should  possess  the  follow- 
ing configuration.  The  back  should  be  straight 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail.  The 
tail  should  fail  perpendicularly  from  the  line  of 
the  back.  The  btiujcks  and  twist  should  be  well 
filled  out.     The  brisket  should   project  to  a  liue 


dropped  from  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  belly 
should  be  straight  longitudinally,  and  round  late- 
rally, and  filled  at  the  flanks.  The  ribs  should  be 
round,  and  should  project  horizontally,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  back.  The  hooks  should  be 
wide  and  flat  ;  and  the  rump,  from  the  tail  to  the 
books,  should  also  be  flat  and  well  filled.  The 
quarter,  from  the  itch  bone  to  the  hooks,  should 
be  long.  The  loin  bones  should  be  long,  broad, 
and  flat,  and  well  filled  ;  but  the  space  betwixt  the 
hooks  and  the  short-ribs  should  be  rather  short, 
and  well  arched  over  with  a  thickness  of  beef 
between  the  hooks.  A  long  hollow  from  the 
hooks  to  the  short-ribs  indicates  a  weak  constitu- 
tion, and  an  indifferent  thriver.  From  the  loin 
to  the  shoulder-blade  should  be  nearly  of  one 
breadth  ;  and  from  thence  it  should  taper  a  little 
to  the  front  of  the  shoulder.  The  neck  vein 
should  be  well  filled  forward,  to  complete  the  line 
from  the  neck  to  the  brisket.  The  covering  on 
-the  shoulder-blade  should  be  as  full  out  as  the 
buttocks.  The  middle  ribs  should  be  well  filled, 
to  conijilete  the  line  from  the  shoulders  to  the  but- 
tocks along  the  projection  of  the  outside  of  the 
ribs. 

These  constitute  all  the  points  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  fat  ox,  and  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  judge  to  know,  and  by  which  he  must  antici- 
pate whether  the  lean  one,  when  fed,  would  re- 
alise. 

The  remaining  points  are  more  applicable  in 
judging  of  a  lean  than  a  fat  ox. 

The  first  of  the  points  in  judging  of  a  leayi  ox, 
is  the  nature  of  the  bone,  A  round  thick  bone 
indicates  both  a  slow  feeder,  and  an  inferior  de- 
scription of  flesh.  A  fat  bone,  when  seen  on  a 
side  view,  and  narrow,  when  viewed  either  from 
behind  or  before  the  animal,  indicates  the  opjjosite 
prop^irties  of  a  round  bone.  '1  he  whole  bones  in 
the  carcass  should  bear  a  small  |  roportion  in  bulk 
and  weight  to  the  flesh,  the  bones  being  only 
required  as  a  su|,port  to  the  flesh. 

'i  he  texture  of  the  bone  should  be  small  grained 
and  hard.  The  bones  of  the  head  should  be  fine 
and  clean,  and  only  covered  with  skin  and  mus- 
cle, and  not  with  lum|  s  of  fat  and  flesh,  which 
always  give  a  heavy-headed  appearance  to  an  ox. 
The  fore  arm  and  hooks  should  also  be  clean  and 
full  of  muscle,  to  endure  travelling.  Large  joints 
indicate  bad  feeders.  The  neck  of  an  ox  should 
be  contrary  to  that  of  the  sheep  :  as  the  stall  of  the 
neck  of  the  ox  has  no  effect  on  the  strength  of 
the  spine. 

A  full,  clear,  and  prominent  eye  is  another  point 
to  be  considered  ;  because  it  is  a  nice  indication 
of  good  breeding.  It  is  always  attendant  on  fine 
bone.  The  expression  of  the  eye  is  an  excellent 
index  of  many  properties  in  the  ox.  A  dull  heavy 
eye  certainly  indicates  a  slew  feeder.     A  roiling 
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eye,  shewing  much  white,  is  expressive  of  a  rest- 
less cai)ricious  disposition,  which  is  incompatible 
with  quiet  feeding.  A  cahn,  complacent  expres- 
sion of  eye  and  face  is  strongly  indicative  of  a 
sweet  and  patient  disposition,  and  of  course,  kind- 
ly feeding.  The  eye  is  frequently  a  faithful  index 
of  the  state  of  the  health.  A  cheerful,  clear  eye 
accompanies  good  health  ;  a  constantly  dull  one 
proves  the  probable  existence  of  some  internal 
lingering  disease.  The  dullness  of  eye,  arising 
from  the  effect  of  internal  disease,  is,  however, 
quite  different  in  character  from  a  natural  or  con- 
stitutional phlegmatic  dullness. 

The  state  of  the  skin  is  the  next  point  to  be 
ascei-tained.  The  skin  affords  what  is  technically 
and  emphatically  called,  the  touch, — a  criterion 
second  to  none  in  judging  of  the  feeding  proper- 
ties of  an  ox.  The  touch  may  be  good  or  bad, 
fine  or  harsh,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  hard  or 
mellow.  A  thick,  firm  skin,  which  is  generally 
covered  with  a  thick  set,  hard,  short  hair,  always 
touches  hard,  and  indicates  a  bad  feeder.  A  thin, 
meagre,  papery  skin,  covered  with  thin  silky  hair, 
being  the  op[)osite  of  the  one  just  described,  does 
not,  however,  afford  a  good  touch.  Such  a  skin 
is  indicative  of  weakness  of  constitution,  though 
of  good  feeding  properties.  A  perfect  touch  will 
be  found  with  a  thick,  loose  skin,  floating,  as  it 
vvere,  on  a  layer  of  soft  fat,  yielding  to  tlie  least 
pressure,  and  springing  back  towards  the  fingers 
like  a  piece  of  soft,  thick  chamois  leather,  and 
covered  with  thick,  glossy,  soft  hair.  Such  a 
collection  of  hair  looks  rich  and  beautiful,  and 
seems  warm  and  comfortable  to  the  animal:  It 
is  not  unlike  a  bed  of  fine  soft  moss,  and  hence 
suclr  a  skin  is  frequently  styled  "  mossy."  The 
sensation  derived  from  feeling  a  fine  touch  is 
pleasurable,  and  even  deliglit("ul  to  an  amateur 
of  breeding.  You  cannot  hel()  liking  the  animal 
that  possesses  a  fine  touch.  Along  with  it  is  gen-, 
erally  associated  a  fine  symmetrical  form.  A 
knowledge  of  touch  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
practice  ;  but  after  having  acquired  it,  it  is  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  means  of  judging  of  the  feeding 
quality  of  the  ox;  because,  when  present,  the 
pro|)erties  of  synunetrical  form,  fine  bone,  sweet 
disposition,  and  purity  of  blood,  are  the  general 
accompaniments. 

These  are  the  essential  points  of  judging  lean 
cattle  ;  but  there  are  other  and  imjjortant  consid- 
erations which  must  claim  the  attention  of  the 
judge,  in  forming  a  thorough  judgment  of  the  ox. 
The  proportion  which  the  extremities  bear  to 
the  body,  and  to  one  another,  is  one  of  these  con- 
siderations. The  head  of  the  ox  should  be  small, 
and  set  on  the  neck  as  if  it  appeared  to  be  easily 
carried  by  the  animal.  This  consideration  is  of 
great  importance  in  shewing  cattle  to  advantage 
in  market.     The  face  should    be  long  from  the 


eyes  to  the  point  of  the  nose.  No  face  can  be 
handsome  without  this  feature.  The  skull  should 
be  broad  across  the  eyes,  and  only  contract  a  little 
above  them,  but  should  taper  considerably  below 
them  to  the  nose.  The  muzzle  should  be  fine 
and  small,  and  the  nostrils  capacious.  The  crown 
of  the  head  should  be  flat  and  strong,  and  the 
horns  should  protrude  horizontally  from  both  sides 
of  it,  though  the  direction  of  the  growth  from  the 
middle  to  the  tip  varies  in  the  different  breeds. 
The  ears  should  be  large,  stand  a  little  erect,  and 
so  thin  as  to  reflect  the  sunlight  through  them. 
The  neck  should  be  light,  tapering  from  the  front 
of  the  shoulder  and  neck  vein,  with  a  gradual  rise 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  head.  The 
length  of  the  neck  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  animal  ;  butthis  is  a  non-essential 
point  ;  though  I  would  prefer  an  a|  jjarently  short 
neck  to  a  long  one,  because  it  is  generally  well 
covered  with  the  neck  vein. 

A  droop  of  the  neck,  from  the  top  of  the  shoul- 
der to  the  head,  indicates  a  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion, arising  frequently  from  breeding  too  near 
akin.  The  legs  below  the  knee  should  be  rather 
short  than  long,  and  clean  made.  They  should 
be  ])laced  wheie  they  apparently  bear  the  weight 
of  the  body  most  easily,  and  tiiey  should  stand 
wide  asunder.  The  tail  should  be  rather  thick 
than  otherwise,  as  thickness  indicates  a  strong 
si)ine  and  a  good  weigher.  It  should  be  provided 
with  a  large  tuft  of  long  hair. 

The  position  of  the  Jlesh  on  the  carcass  is  an- 
other great  consideration  in  judging  of  the  ox,  the 
flesh  on  the  difttrent  parts  of  the  ox  being  of  va- 
rious (|ualities.  Ihe  part  called  the  spare-rib  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  fore  and  middle  ribs  in  Lon- 
don, the  loins,  the  rump  or  hook  hone,  are  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  are  generally  used  for  roasts  and 
steaks.  Consequently  the  ox  which  carries  the 
largest  quantity  of  beef  on  these  points  is  the  most 
valuable.  Fles-h  of  fine  quality  is  act.ia  ly  of  finer 
texture  in  the  fibre  than  coarse  flesh.  It  also  <-on- 
tains  fat  in  the  tissue  between  the  fibres.  This 
arrangement  of  the  fat  and  lean  gives  a  richness 
and  delicacy  to  the  flesh.  'ihe  other  |  arts, 
though  not  all  of  the  same  quality,  are  used  for 
salting  and  making  soups,  and  do  not  fetch  so 
high  a  price  as  the  parts  just  described. 

A  full  twist  lining  the  division  between  the 
hams,  called  the  "closing,"  with  a  thick  layer  of 
fiit,  a  thick  flank,  and  a  full  neck  vein,  are  gener- 
ally indicative  of  tallow  in  the  interior  of  the  car- 
cass ;  but  it  frequently  hajjpens,  that  all  these 
symptoms  of  laying  on  internal  fat  fail.  The  dis- 
position to  lay  on  internal  fat  altogether  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  individual  constitution  ;  for, 
it  is  often  observed,  that  those  individuals  which 
exhibit  great  fattening  points  on  the  exterior,  do 
not  fill  with  internal  fat  so  well  as  others  which 
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want  these  points.  On  the  contrary,  thin  made 
oxen,  with  f^at  ribs,  ami  lar^'e  hel  ics,  very  fre- 
quently I  rotluce  larj^-e  qnantities  of  internal  fat. 

'J  he  first  part  which  siiews  tiie  fat  in  a  feeding 
ox,  is  the  point  or  top  of  the  rump,  wiiich,  in  high 
bred  animals,  is  a  j.rominent  i)oiiU;  sometimes  it 
protrudes  too  much,  as  the  mass  oC  fut  laid  on 
tliese  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  lean,  and  there- 
fore useless  to  the  consumer.  This  is  the  ])art 
Avhich  frequently  misleads  young  or  inexperienced 
judges  in  the  true  fatness  of  the  ox,  because  fat 
may  he  felt  on  this  part,  when  it  is  very  deticient 
on  most  of  tiie  other  points. 

The  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  the 
last  in  being  covered  with  flesh,  are  the  j)oint  of 
the  shoulder  joint,  and  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
If  these  parts  are,  therefore,  felt  to  be  well  cover- 
ed, the  other  and  better  parts  of  the  animal  may 
be  considered  ripe.  Ripeness  of  condition,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  rightly  ascertained  by  handling, 
for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  apparent 
and  real  fatness  of  an  ox.  The  flesh  of  an  appa- 
rently fat  ox  to  the  eye,  may,  on  being  bandhjd 
by  a  judge,  feel  loose  and  flabby,  but  a  truly  fat 
ox  always  feels  "  hard  flit."  With  such  the  butch- 
er is  seldom  deceived,  while  loose  handlers  give 
no  assurance  of  killing  wel!. 

It  is  j)ro])er,  in  judging  of  tiie  weight  of  a  fat 
ox,  to  view  his  gait  while  walking  towards  you, 
which  will,  if  the  ox  has  been  well  fed,  be  accom- 
panied with  a  lieavy  rolling  tread  on  the  ground. 
In  this  way  a  judge  can  at  once  come  very  near 
to  its  weight. 

'I'he  ajiplication  of  a!l  thes(!  rules  and  consider- 
ations to  the  judging  of  lean  stock,  constitutes  the 
chief  dilliculty  to  the  judge.  An  ox,  in  high  con- 
dition, in  so  lar  as  its  condition  alone  is  under 
consideration,  can  be  judged  of,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  any  one  ;  and  sometimes  the  fatness  may  l)e 
so  great  as  obviously  to  deform  the  symmetry  to 
any  observer. 

Tlie  superiority  of  a  judge  to  otlttM's,  in  these 
cases,  consists  in  estimating  the  weight,  observing 
tli(;  purity  of  the  blood,  and  valuing  the  jioints  of 
tlie  animal. 

]}ut  in  judging  of  a  lean  ox,  its  future  condition 
ami  svMimctry  must  be  foreseen.  'j  he  rules 
wliicii  I  liave  attemi'ted  to  (lescrii)e,  will,  if  studied 
)»ractically,  ena!>  e  an  inquiring  observer  to  fore- 
see tlicse  points;  and  in  judging  between  a  nuni- 
brr  (if  viduahle  points,  it  sliould  l)e  rememliered, 
the  purity  of  breeding  will  always  insure  aj)iitude 
to  iaiti  n,  vvliicli,  in  its  turn,  wi;i  insure  tiie  largest 
i-;'itiunrraiion  for  the  food  consuiiicd. 

Sli'  1  p  iiotli  fat  an<l  lean,  may  l>e  judged  of  l)y 
nraily  tht^  same  rul<'s.  The  piir-ity  of  breeding 
will  h;'  s.;en  in  tlic  i-irgi-,  fu  1,  pi-niniin  nt  eyes,  th«; 
el. ■an  iliiu  boir.-  of  tin;  hr.-id  and  legs,  and  the 
large,  thin,  |  ri,-l;ed  uj)   cars,   sin    (.n    cacJi   side  ol" 


tiie    top    of   the    head,  and    in    the   short,    thick, 
smooth,  clear  hair  of  the  face  and  legs. 

The  section  of  the  form  of  the  fat  sheej)  is  even 
more  mathematically  like  a  parallelogram  than 
tliat  of  tlie  fat  ox.  The  touch  of  the  skin  is  also 
the  same  in  kind,  and  is  as  sure  an  indication  of 
the  disposition  to  fatten  as  in  the  ox.  In  regard 
that  wool  varies  so  greatly  in  the  many  breeds  of 
sheep,  I  can  only  make  this  general  remark  on 
the  fleece  best  suited  to  every  breed,  namely,  the 
whole  body  should  be  well  covered  with  wool, 
with  the  exception  of  the  face  and  legs,  which  are 
always  covered  with  hair.  A  large  covering  of 
wool,  not  only  protects  them  against  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  and  the  coldness  and 
dampness  of  the  ground,  but  it  supjilies  a  large 
fleece  to  be  disi)osed  of  to  the  wool  buyer.  One 
deviation  from  tlie  rules  of  judging  cattle,  must 
be  made  while  judging  sheep,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  namely,  while  the  neck  of  the  ox 
should  be  thin,  that  of  the  sheep  should  be  thick  ; 
because  a  thin  necked  sheep  is  found  to  possess  a 
weak  spine,  and  is  generally  a  bad  feeder.  A 
thin  neck  has  thus  the  same  effect  on  sheep  that 
a  small  tail  has  on  cattle.  As  in  cattle,  a  droop- 
ing neck  in  sheep  indicates  a  weakness  of  consti- 
tution, arising  from  ()reeding  in  and  in. 

Some  of  the  rules  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  ap- 
I)lical)!e  to  swine.  Swine  should  have  broad 
straight  backs,  round  ribs,  thin  hair,  thin  skin, 
small  tails,  short  and  fine  muscles,  pricked  ears, 
sniri'l  and  fini;  bones,  and  round  and  well  turned 
shoulders  and  hams. 

li:  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rules  for 
judging  live  stock  are  not  founded  upon  arbitrary 
assumptions.  Had  no  natural  means  of  judging 
existed,  man  could  no  doubt  have  contrived  rules 
to  suit  his  own  convenience  ;  and  in  such  a  case, 
he  would  jirobably  have  chosen  such  as  he  could 
have  most  easily  apjilied  ;  but  unless  they  could 
be  applied  to  growing  as  well  as  the  manure  condi- 
tion of  animals,  they  would  be  of  little  value. 

But  we  have  seen  that  natural  means  'if  judg- 
ing do  exist,  and  although  they  cannot  be  easily 
understood  without  much  observation  and  jirac- 
tice,  yet,  by  practice,  they  can  be  acquired,  and 
easily  applied  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
animal,  whatever  these  may  l)e.  Any  jierson,  it 
is  true,  cannot  at  once  perceive  that  their  necessary 
tendency  is  to  lead  to  a  correct  judgment.  Long 
and  careful  p  ;rsonal  observation  is  requisite  to 
convince  tlie  mind  of  their  value  in  that  respect. 
Tuition,  without  practical  ol)servation,  cannot  of 
itself  do  it.  It  has  been  the  study  of  nature,  in 
short,  which  enabled  men  to  establish  these  rules 
for  iiis  guidance  ;  and  as  all  the  operations  of  na- 
ture are  regulated  by  general  laws,  these  rules 
must  be  of  universal  application,  it  is  clearly 
eslablislied   by  observation,  as  an   uniform  princi- 
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p!e  of  judgment,  that  when  an  ox,  in  a  growing 
state,  presents  a  certain  degree  of  purity  of  breed- 
ing, a  certain  form  of  bof'y,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
handling  of  its  skin,  a  certain  result  is  undevia- 
tingly  exhibited  in  the  mature  state  from  these 
given  premonitory  symptoms.  Shouhi  this  result 
conduce  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  we  are 
anxious  to  possess  the  growing  animal  which 
exhibits  such  favorable  points  ;  and.  on  the  otiier 
hand,  we  are  as  anxious  to  avoid  the  possession 
of  that  animal  which  exhibits  unfavorable  points, 
unless  at  a  very  depreciated  value.  Now,  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  experience,  that  pure  breed- 
ing, perfect  form,  and  fine  touch,  make  the  best 
mature  animal.  Hence  these  points  will  insure 
both  the  growing  and  the  mature  animal  a  ready 
market  and  a  good  price  ;  and  hence  also,  that 
breed  which  constantly  presents  these  points,  de- 
serves, by  its  intrinsic  worth,  to  be  generally  cul- 
tivated. 


[From  the  Providence  Journal.] 
RHODE   ISLAND    SILK    COMPANY. 

Having  watched  with  intense  interest  during 
the  past  year  the  incipent  operations  in  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  silk  in  this  city,  and  having 
at  different  periods  given  descriptions  of  the  ma- 
chinery connected  with  its  manufacture,  which 
have  been  extensively  copied,  we  could  not  have 
believed,  h:id  he  not  told  us  so,  that  any  editor  in 
our  own  neighborhood  could  have  been  "  in- 
formed," within  the  last  fortnight,  "  that  several 
imiiortant  improvements  have  been  made  recently 
in  the  looms  for  weaving  silk,  and  that  it  is 
calculated,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cocoons  can  be  obtained,  the  weaving  of  silk  will 
be  prosecuted  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  has 
been  done  heretofore  in  this  country."  But  this 
is  the  language  of  one  of  the  New  Bedford  papers, 
the  Mercury  we  believe,  while,  in  the  same  village 
where  it  is  printed,  the  factory  of  Joseph  Rotch, 
Esq.  is  turning  out  goods  equal  to  the  best  Italian 
silk.  If  the  editor  lias  any  fondness  for  beautiful 
machinery,  perfect  in  its  operation — if  he  would 
behold  the  manufacture  of  the  most  delicate  n)a- 
terial  brought  at  once,  without  experience,  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  by  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  a  single  mechanic — if  he  would 
love  to  contemplate  the  brightest  pros|)ect  of 
wealth  and  comfort  that  has  ever  dawned  upon 
the  peojjle  of  the  United  States,  we  commend  him 
to  a  view  of  that  establishment.  The  machinery 
which  he  will  there  find  in  operation  was  invented 
by  Gamaliel  Gay,  whose  name  our  country  will 
ukimitely  have  occasion  to  record  among  those 
of  its  most  distinguished  benefactors. 

But  we  find  there  are  many  [lersons,  men  of 
business,  among  us,  who  arc  as  unenlightened 
upon    this    subject  as    they    were    before   it    had 


become    one    of   such    engrossing    interest  ;    and 
some,  who  have   ex|)ressed    surprise    on  being  re- 
cently informed   that  there  was  a  Silk    Factory  in 
the  very  midst  of  our  city.      'Jo  such  persons  then, 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it,  a   history 
of  the  plans  and  o|)erations  of  the  "  Rhode  Island 
Si'k  Company,"   which  was   late   the   "  Valentine 
Silk   Company,"  was   incorporated  at  the   recent 
session  of  our  Legislature,  with  a  capital  of  $100- 
000.      Their  factory  is  situated  upon  Eddy  Street, 
the  next   building  to  the   old   glass  bouse.      The 
machinery,  with  which  it  is  nearly  filled,   is  pro- 
pelled by  a  six  horse   power  steam   engine.      The 
steam  is  generated  with  the  siftings  of  anthracite 
coal,  at  an   expense  of  3.3  cents  per  day.      This, 
till  recently,  useless  and  refuse  portion  of  the  coal, 
is  ignited  and  rendered   about  as  valuable  as  any 
other,    by    the  aid   of  Reynold's    ]iatent    blowing 
apparatus. — While  ])reparing  their  machinery  and 
instructing  their  operatives  in  the  art,  they  have 
manufactured  from  16  to  1800  yds.  of  rich,  heavy 
goods.     The  number  of  hands  has  recently   been 
very    much  increased,  and,  with    the    additional 
power  looms  about  to    be   put    in,   the  company 
contemplate    making  from  300  to    400  yards    of 
goods  per  week.      Of  course,  as   there   is  no  do- 
mestic supply,  they  are  compelled  to  manufacture 
foreign  silk.     Another  year,  however,  they  will 
probably  derive  a  considerable  amount  of  the  raw 
material  from  th(,'ir  own   plantation.      This  plan- 
tation  is  on  the   western  border  of  the   city,   and 
consists    of  thirty  six  acres  of  land    particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry   tree, 
and    is    already    in    a    high    state    of  cultivation. 
Upon  it  there  is  a  large   well   finished   two  story 
house,  and  a  barn  and  granary — a  cocoonery    150 
feet  long,  built  last  spring,  and  about   16,000  mul- 
berry trees    of   very    vigorous    growth,    most    of 
which  are  five  years  old,  and  the  remainder  four. 
From  these  trees  it  is  estimated   that  an   average 
amount    of  at  least  2000  pounds  of  wound   silk 
may  be  produced  per  year,  for  the  next  five  years, 
or  two  ounces  to  a  tree — and   for  the  succeeding 
five  years  double  the  amount.      This  is  a  moderate 
estimate    compared   with   the    one    made   by    the 
Boston  Company,  and,  indeed,  compared  with  the 
results   of  experience,   of  those   who   haye   been, 
engaged  in  growing  silk  in  Connecticut  for  many 
years.      The  company  are  about  |)uttiiig  out  40,000 
more    trees,    of  three  years'    growth,  in    hedges, 
after  the    Italian   mode.     These,  it  is  estimated, 
will  yield  an  average  rate  of  one  ounce  of  wound 
silk  to  a  tree  per  year.      The  total  product  of  the 
farm  in  silk,  according  to  this  estimate,  wou  d  be 
worth,  at  four  dollars  |.er  [iound   $18,000.     One 
half  of  this  amount  is  allowed  for  attendance  U|)orj 
the  cocoonery   and  winding  the  silk   into   a  mar- 
ketab  e  state,  leaving  a  nett  profit  of  $9,000.      In 
addition  to  this  ought  to  be  reckoned  the  valua 
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of  the  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  which  the  best 
condition  of  the  trees  will  require  should  be 
p'aiiled  among  tliem.  With  a  liberal  application 
of  fisli,  wliich  abound,  as  a  manure,  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  the  farm,  it  may,  beyond  doubt, 
be  rendered  tnuch  more  [n-oductive  than,  in  tha 
above  calculations,  is  anticif)atcd,  and  by  plantinj- 
in  hedge  rows  100,000  more  trees,  which  it  is 
coui|)etent  to  sustain,  it  would  of  course  yield  a 
manifold  increase  of  silk.  On  one  side  of  the 
farm  is  a  beautiful  pond,  from  which  the  trees 
may  be  water  d,  by  the  aid  of  a  force  pump,  in 
any  f)eriod  ofdrought. 

The  whole  establishment  of  this  Company  is 
now  in  fine  order,  and  is  judiciously  located  and 
well  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  our 
farmeis  and  manufacturers  the  mode  of  operating 
this  imj  ortant  branch  of  business.  The  soil  of 
Rhode  Island  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
midberry  tree,  and  the  very  borders  of  the  rdads 
may  be  apjiroyjriated  to  this  use.  'J  here  can 
hardly  be  a  limit  assigned  to  the  ainount  of  wealth 
which  would  accrue  to  this  State,  should  its 
]jopulation  be  generally  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  silk.  VVe  have  taken  much 
pains  to  ascertain,  from  persons  long  acquainted 
with  silk  growing  in  Connecticut,  what  are  the 
actual  profits  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to 
give  the  results  of  our  inquiries  at  another  time. 


[From  tlie  New  England  Farmer.] 

aUKRIES    RHIiATIVE    TO    THE  CUIiTURK    OS" 
THE    MULBERRY,    «fcc. 

Mr  Fksse.nden: — 

I  liave  on  my  farm  in  Worcester  county,  about 
sixteen  acres  of  what  is  commonly  called  brush 
j)asture,  on  which  I  design  to  plant  mulberry  trees, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  properly  prepared.  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam  by  no  means  poor;  and.  With  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  a  spot,  free  from  stones 
— .  producing  white  birches,  from  the  size  of  a 
riding  stick  to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  ; 
and  a  few  white  oaks  of  about  twenty  years' 
growth,  some  of  which  are  full  twelve  inches 
through. 

Having  had  little  experience  in  this  business, 
and  being  in  immediate  want  of  information,  I 
am  induced  to  solicit  it,  through  the  medium  of 
your  excellent  journal;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you.  Sir,  or  some  of  your  more  experienced  cor- 
respondents, will  afford  me  just  the  assistance  I 
need,  by  publishing  the  best  method  of  destroying 
the  birch,  and  preparing  the  land  for  the  reception 
of  the  mulberry  trees.  An  iNquiRER. 

By  the  Editor. — A  very  good  mode,  as  we 
should  suppose,  of  clearing  land  of  bushes,  was 
originally  published  in  the  Baltimore  Farmer,  and 
republished  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  xii. 
p.  334.     It  is  as  follows : — 


"  Grubbing. — -The  manner  in  which  I  cleared 
a  piece  of  groun<l  grown  up  with  bushes  and 
undergrowth  of  various  sizes,  from  three  to  ten 
feet  high,  was  with  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  chain  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  one  end  attached  to 
tlie  yoke,  and  forming  a  noose  with  the  other 
around  as  many  of  the  sprouts  as  could  be  encom- 
passed by  it,  which,  when  thus  made  fast,  they 
drew  out  by  the  roots  with  great  ease  ;  it  was  in 
the  Spring,  while  the  ground  was  yet  loose  ;  it  is 
jirobable  the  operation  would  not  be  so  easy  when 
the  ground  is  dry  and  hard.  Two  active  boys  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  will  clear  more  ground  in  this 
way  than  ten  men  will  grub  out  in  the  ordinary 
method  with  mattocks." 

With  regard  to  jireparing  the  land  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry,  Mr  Cobb  says  :  "  The  ground 
should  be  ploughed  the  jireceding  full,  and  again 
ploughed  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring,  and 
made  light  and  friable  ;  two  or  three  dressings, 
with  manure  well  ploughed  in,  would  be  of  essen- 
tial service  ;  the  ground  may  be  levelled  with  a 
hoe  or  rake,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills  about  the 
first  of  May,  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  farm- 
ers sow  carrots.  The  weeds  must  be  carefully 
destroyed,  and  in  dry  times  watering  will  be  ben- 
eficial."     [See  "  Cobb's  Silk  Manual,"  pp.  12,  13.] 

Mr  Kenrif-k  says  : — "  The  seeds  of  the  mul- 
berry are  obtained  by  wasljing  the  bruised  pulp 
of  thoroughly  ripe  fruit  ;  they  are  carefully  dried, 
and  sown  early  in  May,  in  a  rich,  fresh,  and  well 
prepared  soil,  in  drills  or  rows  two  feet  asunder, 
and  at  an  average  distance  of  about  an  inch. 
Cover  the  seed  but  half  an  inch  deep,  and  stamp 
or  roll  the  ground  immediately,  that  the  earth  may 
retain  sufficient  moisture  at  its  surface,  &c.  [See 
"  Kenrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,"  p.  37, 
&c.      Also  "  Fessenden's  Silk  Manual,"  p.  86.] 

For  transplanting  mulberry  trees  for  standards, 
hedges,  &c.  the  same  works  may  be  consulted, 
and  as  they  are  short  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  particular  pages. 


The  Northampton  Republican  gays : — "  We 
understand  that  Mr  William  Clark,  Jr.,  of  this 
town,  has  contracted  to  plough  upwards  of  two 
hundred  acres  for  the  Silk  Company.  Mr  C.  has 
in  use  several  of  "  Howard's  Hingham  Ploughs," 
which  do  the  work  well,  and  require  less  team 
than  any  in  use. 

We  understand  (says  the  Pawtucket  Chronicle) 
that  a  gentleman  of  the  South  has  purchased  part 
of  Seekonk  Plains,  and  intends  to  cultivate  it  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  mulberry  trees.  He  will 
set  out  sixty  thousand  trees  in  the  Spring. 

The  surplus  revenue  at  this  moment  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  just  about  sixteen 
millions. 


PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
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RAXSIPTG   COCOONS. 

The  people  in  many  parts  of  New  England^  in 
fact  of  many  of  tlie  otiier  States,  are  turning  tiieif 
attention  to  this  hicrative  business.  The  North- 
am  j;ton  Courier  is  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  re- 
cornmentls  that  the  Silk  business  be  prosecuted  in 
this  country,  by  having  it  systematized  as  in  France 
and  Italy.  Raising  the  cocoons  is  one  branch, 
and  not  an  expensive,  but  rather  a  simple  process. 
Mulberry  trees  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost,  and 
when  two  or  three  years  old,  will  furnish  abun- 
dant food  for  worms.  They  need  occupy  no 
ground  which  could  be  approj  riated  to  other  uses. 
They  can  be  planted  by  the  sides  offences  in  rows 
all  about  a  farmer's  homestead.  Even  planted  so 
close  as  to  form  an  impervious  and  beautiful  hedge 
—  a  vahiable  substitute  for  wooden  fences. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched  from  the  eggs,  a 
portion  of  the  barn  or  wood-house  can  be  appro- 
priated to  feeding  them.  About  six  weeks  only 
are  occupied  in  the  process,  and  the  leaves  can  be 
plucked,  and  all  needed  attentions  given  the  worms, 
by  young  boys  or  girls,  with  very  little  experience. 
After  the  feeding  is  over,  and  they  begin  to  wind 
their  cocoons,  they  require  no  farther  attention. 
The  work  is  infinitely  more  agreeable,  as  well  as 
lucj-ative,  than  the  sedentary  employment  of  cov- 
ering buttons,  or  even  working  palm  leaf  hats  or 
straw  braiding. 

When  the  cocoons  are  wound,  they  can  find  a 
ready  cash  market.  The  large  establishments 
which  are  coming  into  existence  in  this  countrj', 
both  for  raising  worms  and  for  winding  and  weav- 
ing the  silk,  will  consume  more  than  can  be  had 
for  twenty  years.  In  France  and  Italy,  the  leaves 
are  furnished  by  one  class  of  persons,  another  buys 
them  and  feeds  the  worms,  while  others  purchase 
the  cocoons  and  wind  them  for  a  fourth  class, 
who  manufacture  the  silk. 

Cocoons  are  sold  as  other  commodities  are, 
carried  into  market  by  the  peasantry  every  morn- 
ing, where  purchasers  are  ever  ready  to  secure  a 
good  article.  We  earnestly  urge  upon  every  far- 
mer to  plant  mulberry  trees  and  furnish  a  healthy 
and  lucrative  employment  to  his  little  ones. — Ban- 
gor Mechanic  and  Farmer. 


Providence  silk  manufactdring  company. — 
This  Company,  which  was  late  the  "  Valentine 
Silk  Company,"  was  incorporated  at  the  recent 
session  of  our  Legislature,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000.  Their  factory  is  situated  upon  Eddy  street, 
the  next  building  to  the  old  glass  house.  The 
machinery,  with  which  it  is  nearly  filled,  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  six  horse  power  steam  engine.  The 
steam  is  generated  with  the  siftings  of  anthracite 
coal,  at  an  expense  of  33  cents  per  day.  This 
(till  recently)  useless  and  refuse  portion  of  the 
«o«l,  is  ignited  and  rendered  aboMt  as  yalual^ie  gg 


any  other,  by  the  aid  of  Reynold's  patent  blowing 
a[)paratus.  While  preparing  their  machinery  and 
instructing  their  operatives  in  the  art,  they  have 
manufactured  from  16  to  1800  yards  of  rich,  heavy 
goods.  The  number  of  hands  has  recently  b'^en 
very  much  increased,  and  with  the  additional 
power  looms  about  to  be  put  in,  the  company 
contem])lat8  making  from  300  to  400  yards  of 
goods  per  week.  Of  course,  as  there  is  no  do- 
mestic su['ply,  they  are  compelled  to  manufacture 
foreign  silk.  Another  year,  however,  they  will 
probably  derive  a  considerable  aniount  of  raw 
material  fr6m  their  own  plantation.  This  planta- 
tion is  on  the  western  border  of  the  city,  and  con- 
sists of  thirtysix  acres  of  land  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and 
is  a'ready  .in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Upon  it 
there  is  a  larg&  well  finished  two  story  house,  and 
a  barn  and  granary  —  a  cocoonery  150  feet  long, 
built  last  spring,  and  about  16,000  mulberry  trees 
of  very  vigorous  growth,  most  of  which  are  five 
years  old,  and  the  remainder  four.  From  these 
trees  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  amount  of  at 
least  2000  pounds  of  wound  silk  may  be  produced 
per  year,  for  the  next  five  years,  or  two  ounces  to 
a  tree  —  and  for  succeeding  five  years  double  the 
amount.  This  is  a  moderate  estimate,  compared 
with  the  one  made  by  the  Boston  Comjjany,  and, 
indeed,  compared  with  the  results  of  experience, 
of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  •  growing  silk 
in  Connecticut  for  many  years.  The  company 
are  about  putting  out  40,000  more  trees,  of  3 
years'  growth,  in  hedges,  after  the  Italian  mode. 
These,  it  is  estimated,  will  yield  an  average  rate 
of  one  ounce  of  wound  silk  to  a  tree  per  year, 
for  the  next  five  years,  or  2500  pwmds  per  year. 
The  total  product  of  the  farm  in  silk,  according  to 
this  estimate,  would  be  worth,  at  four  dollars  per 
pound,  $18,000.  One  half  of  this  amount  is 
allowed  for  attendance  upon  the  cocoonery  and 
winding  the  silk  into  a  marketable  state,  leaving  a 
nett  profit  of  $9,000.  In  addition  to  this,  ought 
to  be  reckoned  the  value  of  the  crops  of  corn  and 
potatoes,  which  the  best  condition  of  the  trees  will 
require  should  be  planted  among  them.  With  a 
liberal  application  of  fish,  which  abound,  as  a  man- 
ure, within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  farm,  it  may 
beyond  doubt  be  rendered  much  more  productive 
than  in  the  above  calculations  is  anticipated,  and 
by  planting  in  hedge  rows  100,000  more  trees, 
which  it  is  competent  to  sustain,  it  would,  of 
course,  yield  a  manifold  increase  of  silk.  On  one 
side  of  the  farm  is  a  beautiful  pond,  from  which 
the  trees  may  be  watered,  by  the  aid  of  a  force 
pump,  in  any  period  of  drought. — Providence 
Journal. 


Ripe  Tomatoes  sliced  up,  and  fried  in  butter, 
ir&  to  many  quite  delicious. 
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liRIGH'I'ON    MARKET,— Monday,    Dkc    5,   1835. 

Kepdrleil  Inr  llie  Haily   Advertiser  «i.  ratriot. 

At  M;.rket272o  Beef  Cattle,  250  Stores,  2800  Sheep, 
1100  Swine  Severiil  lots  of  BeefCattle,  and  ab.  ut  340 
Swine,  were  at  niarkft  last  week. 

Pkicks — Beef  Cuttle — A  decline  lias  been  submitted 
to,  ;)ri)h;ibly  o  e  .sioned  by  the  large  number  at  market, 
we  quote  a  few  choice  at  31s  6d  prime  at  30s  good  2Gs  ; 
a  28s  ;  two  and  three  year  old  at  17s  a  24s. 

Barrelling  Cuttle — Dull.  Many  lots  were  barrelled 
by  the  Drovers.  Some  of  the  Barrellers  have  closed 
their  fall  business,  and  others  unwilling  to  purchase 
heavy.  We  reduce  our  quotations  to  conform  to  sales  ; 
23s  a  24s  for  mess  ;  20s  a  21  for  No  1  and  17s  18s  for 
No  2. 

Stores — Dull.  Yearlings  at  ^4  a  5  ;  two  year  old 
6  50  a  13  ;    three  year  old  $12  a  21. 

Sheep — We  notice  sales  at  9s  3d  ;  10s,  6d,  12s  13s  6d 
16s  6d.  18s  and  19 

Swine — Dull.  The  mnrket  appears  to  be  completely 
glutted  ;  no  lots  were  sold,  for  good  reason,  there  were 
no  purchasers  at  reduced  prices  ;  few  lots  were  retailed 
at  very  uneven  prices  ;  viz.  4  1-2  a  5  1-2  for  sows,  and 
5  1-2  a  6  1-2  for  barrows. 

VALUABLE  NEW  WORK  ON  SILK 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer — being  the  art  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
cessive crops  each  season — by  VVm.  Kenrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

FAUM    FOR  SALE. 

Situated  in  Leominster,  Count}'  of  Worcester,  on  the  main 
road  midway  between  the  town.s  of  l.eoniinsler  and  Fitchburg 
and  lately  occupied  by  l\Ir  Henry  Jackson,  deceased.  Said 
F.irm  contains  about  76  acres  of  land,  and  has  on  it  a  house 
and  barn  in  good  repair,  an  orchard,  good  pasturage  and 
wood  lot.  For  further  information  apply  to  Mr  Benjamin 
Peirce,  near  the  {Teinises  —  or 

DR.  J.B.  S.JACKSON, 
Dec.  9  5t  No.  6,  Bedford  Place. 

FARM  TO  LET  IN  MEDFORD 

About  5  miles  fro. n  Boston;  containing  40  acres  of  excel- 
lent Land,  well  ad.  jjled  to  mowing,  tillage  and  pasturage. 
Said  farm  has  been  heretofore  improved  as  a  milk  tarm. 

Apply  to  Luther  Angin,  near  ftledford  Bridge. 

N.  B.  Adjoining  the  above  farm  is  about  the  same  number 
of  acres  of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Esa. 

Medford,  Nov.  26,  18,%.  if 

Subscriptions  and  payments  to  the  Silk  Manual  will  be 
received  by  the  following  named 

AGENTS. 

JWw  York — G  C.  Thorburn,  11  John-street. 
Albany — VVm.  Thorbukn,  347  Market-street. 
Pkiladelphia — D.  <^'  C.  Lanubkth,  85  Chesnut-slreet. 
jBulfimore — Pul)lisher  of  American  Farmer. 
Cincinnati — S.  C.  Parkhorst,23  Lower  Market-street. 
Flvshin^,  N  Y. — Wm.  Prince  Jj-  Sons,  Prop.  Lin.  Boi.Gar. 
West  Bradford,  Mass. —  MALE(fe  Co.   Bo'>ksellers. 
Middlehiry .  Vt. — Wight  Chapman,  .Merchant. 
Taunton,  Mass. — Sam'l  O,  Dunbar,  Bookseller. 
Jiartjord — GooDwiK  Sf  Co.  Booksellers. 
Netrhunjport — Kbenkzf.r  Stkdmax,  Bookseller. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. — JoHN  W.  FosTER,  Bookseller. 
Wcodstock,  Vt. — J.  A.  Pratt. 
liunsror,  Me. —  U'im.  Mann.  Druggist. 
Il.ilija.r,  N.  S.— P  J.  Holland,  Esq.  Editor  of  Recorder. 
$1,  Louis — Geo.  Holton 


IMl .  C  E  S  OF  COUNTRY    IMl  O  U  U  C  i: 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEF.KLT. 


FROM 

TO 

.Apples,     Russetts  and  Baldwins, 

barrel 

1  50 

1  73 

Bkans,  while,  ..... 

bushel 

1  25 

175 

Beef,  moss, 

barrel 

10  00 

10  50 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

" 

800 

8  50 

prime,         .... 

" 

6  60 

7  00 

Beeswax,  (Americ:  n)     .        .        . 

pound 

25 

27 

Butter  inspected.  No.  1,    . 

" 

17 

23 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

9 

F'eathers,  northern,  geese. 

" 

46 

50 

southern,  geese, 

<< 

42 

4& 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

9 

10 

Fish,  Cod,                     .        .        . 

quintal 

2  75 

2  87 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

7  70 

7  73 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

" 

7  62 

7  73 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

" 

7  50 

Alexandria, 

" 

7  50 

7  62 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  17 

1  13 

southern  yellow 

" 

1  13 

1  14 

white, 

'< 

1  12 

1  13 

Rye,  northern, 

II 

95 

1  OO 

Barley,          .... 

" 

90 

1  00 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

60 

62 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

" 

20  50 

21  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

20  00 

22  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

10 

11 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

" 

12 

12 

southern,  1st  sort, 

" 

11 

12 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole, 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper,  . 

It 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

II 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

II 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,         .... 

cask 

1  10 

1  12 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

3  00 

3  60 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extja  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  00 

2100 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

" 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 

" 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  25 

260 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

90 

Red  C  over,  northern, 

pound 

10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

3  00 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

8  50 

9  00 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

•< 

65 

65 

do.        3-4ths             do. 

" 

56 

58 

do.         1-2                 do. 

II 

37 

42 

do.         1-4  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

<i 

38 

60 

g.       f  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

55 

60 

£-c      Isl  Lambs,     . 

" 

60 

63 

■3.^}  id      do.             .         . 

u 

40 

41 

o  =_    3d      do, 

u 

30 

35 

^       [  1st  Spinning,     . 

'i 

48 

50 

Southern  pulletl  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

' 
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Hams,  northern, 
southern, 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

Imnp 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

'• 

11 

" 

7 

" 

10 

" 

18 

" 

22 

dozen 

25 

bushel 

30 

J'larrel 

1  2!. 

12 
12 
8 
U 
23 
25 
25 
40 
1  73 
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BOSTON,    JANUARY,    1836. 

PACTS    AND    OBSERVATIONS    RELATIVE    TO 
THE  CULTURE  OP  SIL.K. 

Extracts  from  "  JVoles  on  the  Growth  and  Man- 
ufacture of  Silk  in  the  United  States."  By  M. 
Genet,  formery  Embassador  from  France  to 
the  United  Statles. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  planting  and 
attending  to  niiilberry  trees,  either  in  orchards  or 
hedges  is  the  hardest  part  of  tiie  silk  culture; 
and  that  the  rest  of  the«  process,  whiclx  occupies 
only  the  fifty  or  sixty  days  to  which  the  life  of 
the  silk  worm  is  limited,  may  be  conducted  by 
females,  children,  and  old  or  invalid  men,  unable 
to  perform  hard  labor  on  any  farm  or  plantation, 
ami  will  accordingly  offer  a  new  gain  without 
impairing  the  other  sources  of  income.  It  is 
proper  for  legislators  to  consider,  that  the  more 
the  science  of  mechanics,  applied  to  manufactures 
substitutes  machines  for  manual  labor,  the  more 
it  is  useful  to  supply  the  females  of  our  country, 
whose  number  is  everywhere  superior  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  with  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves, or  the  families  that  support  them,  and  that 
no  occupation  besides  the  spinning  of  fla.x,  and  its 
manufactures,  not  yet  entirely  conquered  by  me- 
chanics, seems  to  be  better  calculated  to  employ 
the  time  of  that  supernumerary  part  of  the  popu- 
lation than  the  culture  of  silk. 

"  It  will  certainly  be  a  great  while  before  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  silk  can  be  raised  in  the 
United  States  to  become  an  article  of  exportation, 


or  to  supply  even  the  few  silk  manufactures  of 
our  own  country,  which  now  import  the  whole  of 
their  materials.  But,  if  the  Italians,  who  first  cul- 
tivated the  silk  worms  in  the  year  1455,  from  seeds 
brought  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  care  to 
Rome,  by  two  missionary  Monks  returned  from 
the  East  Indies,  had  been  indifferent  about  the 
domestic  growth  of  si!k,  valued  at  that  time 
almost  as  much  as  gold  ;  and  if  the  French,  the 
English,  and  all  ether  European  nations  who  have 
acquired  wealth  by  the  culture  of  that  article  had 
not  by  botmties  and  rewards  promoted  at  first  its 
introduction,  and  afterwards  protected  its  exten- 
sion by  various  laws,  no  othei^  silks,  to  this  day, 
would  be  worn,  but  those  imported  from  China 
and  the  East  Indies.  Comparatively  speaking, 
we  are  now  in  America,  in  reference  to  silk,  sev- 
eral centuries  behind  the  other  manufacturing 
nations.  That  commodity,  whether  we  import 
it  from  India,  China,  or  Europe,  is  for  us  an 
immense  absorbant  of  our  substance,  and  the 
sooner  we  prepare  the  means  of  stopping,  effectu- 
ally, that  drain  through  which  a  great  quantity  of 
bullion  escapes  from  the  vaults  of  our  banks,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  progress  of  our  wealth 
and  prosperity  at  home. 

"The  growth  of  raw  silk  in  a  merchantable 
state,  requires  hardly  any  capital,  and  it  occupies 
but  very  little  land  and  very  little  room. 

"An  ounce  of  seed  of  the  silk  worm  will  pro- 
.duce  40,000  worms  that  will  consume  one  thousand 
pounds  of  white  mulberry  leaves,  easily  supplied 
by  fifty  grown  trees,  or  two  hundred  small  ones, 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  from  the  seed 
or  from  the  slips  ;  and  the  produce  in  silk  will  be 
upon  an  average,  twelve  pounds  of  drawn  raw 
silk,  allowing  all  contingencies. 

"  A  small  hedge  that  will  occujjy  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  acre,  being  planted  with  bushes  not 
more  than  three  years  old,  as  aforesaid,  will  supply 
and  accommodate  100,000  worms,  the  produce  of 
which  will  be  thirty  pounds  of  raw  drawn  silk, 
and  if  the  whole  acre  is  planted  in  the  same  way, 
the  produce  will  be  six  hundred  pounds ;  which 
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merely  spun  into  sowing-  silk,  would  amount,  at 
the  present  price  of  American  sewing  silk  in  Al- 
bany, to  three  dollars  per  pound,  sixty  feet  to  the 
skein,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thirty 
feet. 

"If  the  worms  are  housed  instead  of  being 
raised  in  the  open  air  it  is  reckoned  that  a  square 
foot  will  contain,  with  ease,  one  hundred  and  ten 
worms  in  their  maturity ;  accordingly  a  shelf 
twenty  feet  long  and  three  broad,  will  contain 
6,600  worms,  its  surface  being  equal  to  sixty  feet, 
and  a  set  of  such  shelves  will  accommodate  the 
40,000  worms,  produced  by  a  single  ounce  of  seed. 
These  sets  of  shelves  may  be  multipled  in  the 
same  room,  observing  only  to  leave  three  feet 
opening  between  them,  in  order  to  enable  the 
attendants  to  nurse  the  worms.  Besides  such  a 
a  room,  in  which  several  millions  of  worms  may 
be  raised,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  an  adjacent  room 
or  hovel  to  put  the  worms  into  when  they  want 
to  make  them  ball  and  spin  their  silk  ;  so  that 
two  rooms  will  be  sufficient  to  spin  an  immense 
quantity  of  silk. 


Q,UAIiITY  OF  MULBERRY  LEAVES. 

The  Abbe  Rozier,  a  celebrated  French  writer  in 
a  work  entitled  "  Cours  Complet  d'Agriciilture," 
in  treating  of  the  mulberry,  &c.,  observes  that 
"The  quality  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  is 
affected  by  various  circumstances.  1.  The  age  of 
the  plants.  Tbe  leaves  of  a  young-  tree  are  more 
watery,  the  juices  less  concentrated  than  in  an 
old  one. 

The  exposure  has  also  great  effect.  Trees 
planted  in  a  northern  exposure  or  aspect  are  always 
below  modiocrity,  or  inferior  in  quality  ;  the  juices 
are  too  watery,  and  the  worms  do  not  thrive  so 
well  on  them.  Those  raised  on  hill  sides  with 
southern  exposure  are  preferable  to  those  grown 
on  plains. 

"  The  berries  gathered  for  seed  cannot  be  too 
ripe.  When  they  are  just  barely  fit  for  eating, 
not  more  than  fourteen  per  cent,  will  vegetate. 
When  fully  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  more  than  half 
the  seed  have  usually  grown ;  if  left  till  dry, 
nearly  all  have  succeeded.  The  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  seed  is  to  dry  the  berries,  and  when 
wanted,  to  rub  out  the  seed,  and  fan  away  the 
dried  pulp." 

As  to  the  time  of  sowing  :  In  the  most  southern 
parts  of  France  they  sow  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
ripe,  but  the  most  usual  course  is  to  sow  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  In  France,  according  to  the  climate 
of  different  provinces,  in  February,  March,  and 
April.  In  New  England  we  cannot  sow  till  April 
or  May. 

5.  The  manner  of  sowing.  —  They  sometimes 
gow  in  the  spot   where  the  young   mulberry  is  to 


grow  for  the  first  three  years;  but  they  ])refer 
sowing  them  in  boxes  about  three  feet  long,  and 
nine  inches  deep.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that 
they  are  more  easily  watered  and  sheltered  against 
frost.  They  remove  them  from  the  boxes  into 
rows  in  a  nursery,  which  is  done  without  injury 
to  the  roots,  by  taking  off  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
box.  Rozier  remarks  upon  the  practice  of  rub- 
bing the  berries  on  a  liair  rope  and  then  burying 
it  in  the  earth,  that  it  is  an  useless  complication 
of  labor. 

The  French  seem  to  be  in  the  constant  practice 
of  grafting  their  nmlherries.  No  satisfactory  rea- 
son seems  to  be  assigned  for  this  certainly  ex[)en- 
sive  process  ;  but  as  they  are  very  familiar  with 
the  cultivation,  no  dovd»t  experience  must  have 
shown  them  an  advantage,  or  the  French,  being 
habitual  economists,  would  not  have  adopted  it. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  in  France  to  |)lant 
out  the  mulberry  as  standards,  and  to  sutler  them 
to  attain  a  considerable  size,  taking  care,  however,  . 
so  to  manage  the  pruning  as  to  keep  all  the  limbs 
within  the  reach  of  gathering  ladders.  The  prac- 
tice is  of  iate  tJiuch  changed.  It  was  observed, 
says  Rozier,  that  the  young  plants  in  nurseries 
put  forth  their  leaves  much  sooner  than  the  stand- 
ard trees,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  early 
food  for  the  young  insects  obliged  the  cultivators 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  certain  7iumber  of 
mulberries  in  the  bush  or  shrubby  state. 

From  these  first  experiments  arose  the  prevalent 
jn-actice  of  raising  dwarf  mulberries  extensively, 
and  also  of  surrounding  their  fields  with  mulberry 
hedges.  It  is  said  that  the  produce  of  an  acre 
in  dwarf  mulberries  is  much  greater  than  one  in 
large  trees,  the  distance  between  the  plants  being 
so  much  less,  so  that  the  number  of  dwarfs  may 
be  eight  times  as  great.  This  is  adfuitted  to  be 
true  at  first,  but  some  cultivators  deny  that  it  con- 
tinues to  be  so  after  the  standard  trees  have 
attained  their  full  size.  The  benefits  of  the  dwarf 
cultivation  are  thus  briefly  stated  : — 1st.  Women 
and  children  can  gather  the  leaves  without  danger, 
and  much  quicker  than  the  most  experienced 
gatherers  could  on  large  trees.  2d.  The  proprie- 
tor is  much  more  speedily  repaid  his  advances. 
3d.  The  dwarf  mulberries  put  forth  their  leaves 
earlier,  a  valuable  quality,  as  the  more  early  the 
worms  arc  produced  the  better.  4th.  Dwarf  trees 
will  succeed  in  situations  in  which  standards  will 
not.  5th.  T  heir  leaves  are  quite  as  good  as  those 
of  the  others,  but  the  leaves  of  young  |)!aiits 
should  be  given  to  newly  hatched  worms,  and 
those  of  the  older  to  the  more  mature. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SILK  CULTURE  ON  HEALTH. 

In  urging  ujion   the  community,  and  especially 
farmers  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  to  engage 
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quires  of  us  that  wo  do  not  coiiceni   the  fact   that 

so.ne    ...ntagotust    writers    on     th.    .suh>ct     have 

niaima.necl  that  the  attnosphere  of  a  cococ^e rv  is 

ririf  d'^-  '"  ''"T"   --^^'t..tio„,  and Te  ;'en! 

vviien  d  c  ose  room  j.s  occnpic-<|  as  such,   is  d»let; 

nfants   tha    are    nnrsed    Uy  ,„other.s  or   nnrscs 
t    T  ^';';7"'-      '"  '  ---^  «f  this   they  have     ad 

numbeis  of  jnAints  died  annually  in  tiie  .iJk 
g-v.ng^ntnes,  particnlarly  at  TiL,  ^^Lue, 
^astne,  &c   where  mnhitndes  of  silk   wonns  are 

-^r^rthtt^"- f  ^  ^*- --'^•^^;^ 

f„tai  ,.''^"^'  that  the  mother  communicates  a 
ratal  disease  to  her  inf.nf  ;..  .i  •  '"  '""^^''les  a 
luitrimenr  nn  It     .  .       "'''  ""P»'-'ties  of  the 

"uiinnent  on  which  it  snhsistc       it    i         i      , 
remarko,?  .l,nt     ■       ,"  ""'^^'■^fs-      it    has  also  been 

were  f„„„d  ,„  b„  ,„„,|^  ■       »,«  ""-^   «  '"■"  ""ps 
<:d  dwellings  „f  i|,e  rid     ,1  "  '''"''^'■- 

i'lese   facts   furnish    the  mn^t    :.    i    i  •     ,. 
i^lence  that  both  tl,.     1  "idubitabio    cv- 

vvill  contn'c    d    ea  :   f    "'"'.  '"^  ''''""  ""^"^'-^^'^ 
--•remen"  nd  mt .  fnl"  ^t  "'';''"■""    «^  •^- 

;- close  room  e;::i:^:^n^:::;-ain 

•e  contrary,  they  as  -satisfactorily  poTeh't  T 
•ey  be  regularly  and  seasonabi/  remov'ed  Lh 
he  room   well    ventilated    both   will  '       "^ 

f-alth.  It  is  wisely  ordered  1  the  ""'"'  ^°"^ 
i'.-ovidence.  that  cLnim;  s  and  purr^";?  °' 
essential    to    the    health    of  tK        '  «"•  are  as 

health  of  its  atte  da  "^ '^^  ^^°™'  "«  »«  the 
tributes  tothecrmfn'       /        ^""'"   ^^^^   •^^n- 

i"iii;emamtrsttre'o:;r 

iv      v:r';'he:;;t°e"  ^'f^^'  '"•  ^^^  "'''•-  '«  -'tain- 

so      'I'l.o   I?         I     "^"V      -^  "ay  be   made  equallv 
»"•      iJie  rrench   and   rt«li«n  n,.i.     •         "^  l"<»"y 

-eh  an  attempt  to  Jr^lZ^I^^'l^::^^'^ 
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have  been    engaged  in  it    have  reached  the  „ge  ,o 
v^     ch  man  ever  attains.      The  same  is  true  of  tbo 

a  we"  r'u  /"  ''"""■'"  ^^"^^•""'-  therefore! 
fnVa  h  r*^  '^''/"  he  instrumental  in  introduc: 
Siofh  .".r?  "''"^;  -ould  require  a  commuta- 
t  on  of  health  for  wealth,  we  can  without  any  mis- 
g  vmgs  say,  no  person  need  be  deterred  from  e  - 
paging  ,n  the  culture  of  silk  on  account  of  the  h- 
fluence  upon  health.-^^•/;t  Culturist. 

NATIVE  Sine  WORM. 

if  the  statements  contained  in  a  work  published 
n  London    in    1655,    by  John    Streeter    en  iti  d 
"1  he    Reformed   Virginia  Silk    Worm,"  &c- re 
entitled  to  credit,  it  vvould  seem  the  forests  of  V 

f'^eci"  :  '^^'^ ""'''''  '"'^"^^'  --i"i-bited  ; 

a  species  or  variety  of  the  silk  worm,  of  a  verv 
extraordinary  character  and  habit.  The  I'o 'k 
rnrports  to  contain  the  discovery,  by  a  yount 
t;nglish  lady,  „,  iggg,  of  a  method  of  feedin.  silk 
"'orms,  ,n  the  woo.ls,  on  the  mulberry  ee%  in 
V.rgima,  without  shelter  from  the  weather  'r 
njuch  assistance,  protection  or   attentirn  f^rtn  tlL 

g  :r':f  tifeT  ''^  '^^^^7^^'°"  which  "ifrrit 

gives  of   the  cocoon,   and   the  various   trees  and 

houd  think  the  account  needed  confirmation  ;1 
t  not  Known  that   the  climate   of  Virginia  is  re 

vo: .  ^h  :r  ^^^^  --titution^o/thrsnt 

::;";  ^^  *'-  --«-  of  which  .he'wi-L  '^.k" 

I'opcd  that  the  ..^t'nrfl^Se^^;:^"'! 
;t  .s  certainly  worthy  the  attent  Tof  t  a^l^ 
;n  that  region  to  ascertain  the  fact.  VVe  ghe  le 
writers  description  of  the  cocoon  and  habh  of 
worm  tn  his  own  language  and  orth  g^^ap  /  p  e' 
"Rising  the  remark  that  "silk  bottome"  is  synol 
mous  with  cocoon.  ^ynono- 

"'IheSi.'k   Bottome   of  the  naturall   Wbrme  in 

3^:f™lil^„:^f-rJ^.;ste^'r;f 

ui    fill  w  ,h^  t    ',    '^'■'  ""■■^  ''"■"""'  'l-emselve, 

oiik  is   all  on  the   oiit<:i<l<>   ^f  *i  •  ►Jicuve 

.1    .  outside   of  this  comoffss    fni-  \f 

ficient  to  heth        "'^-^  P^°P°'-t'on  ;  But  this  is  suf- 
.l'r'A.'!H^_^^^°"'^-.^fthe   whole  World!    to 
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(From  the  Baltimore  Farmer.) 
MIXED  CULTIVATION  OP  POTATOES. 

wTa^-rTndebted  to  a  subscriber  in  Washington 
county     Va.    for    the    subjoined    cotnmun.cat.on 
detai  ing  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  ra.su. g  of 
poSt^es    and   corn  as  a  crop  -  cornmo^.     We 
hank  him  for  his  favor;  it  is  just  such  an  essay 
asis   most    valuable  to    agriculturists    general  y. 
Practice    esults  are  always  preferable  to  specula- 
tion and  theory,  because  nothing  being  left  to  un- 
cem!n  y  the  husbandman  is  encouraged  to  go  on 
am  follow  the  example  of  his  successful  neighbor. 

thereby  greatly  promoted. 

To  tiie  Editor  of  the  Farmer  and  Gardener  ;- 

Sir-1   have  noticed  in  the  Farmer  and  Gar- 
,  f  thP  17th  inst.  a  description  of  a  sample 

T:::Jne  ^^  P-sented  to  you,  and  also 
"/uotXis  of 'other  samples  for  i-Pe-on,  th 
leightof  the  heaviest  ot  ^^l'.'^^^!  .^J^,  J  V, 
would  state  for  the  information  of  f<»''''^'^^-^' ^^ 
Thave  been  a  potato  raiser  for  many  years  ,  and, 
I  have  been  a  I  ,  ^^  ^^1,^,^  engaged  in 

L,l  ,.«.-«.»  o„  ,1«  ^«^l^fj,  'o"„  aloes  be- 

ceSre  of  the  corn  rows,  my  ci-op  was  hne     on 

bushels  taken  f™"  "'yj^   '» .^e   'ome  to  tbe 

raised  f,o,„  tbe  same  quantuy  of  seed     .     y  g^^^ 
„„cb   better  than  "'  »  Pf  ,  J  „X,  Lt  in  a 
The  potato  .s  a  '»S<^"'>,"=  *"  f.-,,;,,,,  ,i,e  com 
"°°''  if  but'  v^^ii'.^  diXh:d''i„  the  yieid, 
^h  e    ht^otr  e.op  is  „.uch  P™™-J„  fj,^: 

'*"^-       , .  tUn«    hut  little  time  is  lost.     1 


plan  of  planting  corn,  and    cover  them   with  the 
plough,  at  the  time  the  corn  should  be  ploij^^hed 
[he    firLt  time.     The    n>ost   labor    m  raising  the 
potato  in   this  way,  is  in   ^^^kmf  them  up  in  the 
fall  and  putting  them  in  the  cellar.     In   1832  my 
;:op  was' valuable,  it  yielded  2400  ^-^^u'^o 
the  same  way.     In  1833  I  had  but  a  light  ciop, 
as  before   stated,  owing  to  a  severe   ^'-^^g';^  '  '" 
1834    my  crop  was  2900  bushels,  the  present  ciop 
was  '2000.      The  potato  is   a  P-fitable    cro^-j 
T    find    them,  from  experience  in  Ceding,  good 
food  lor  Iwrses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.     The  hog 
is  most  benefitted  to  have  tbem  cooked  and  ma.h 
ed   and  meal  mixed  among  them.     It  is  an  easy 
matt.^'  and  but  little  expense,  to  have   a  steam 
:    rbthment  to  cook  Irom  1  to  20jiushe  s  at  the 
.ame  time.     I  have  one  that  8  busheU  tan  be 
cool  ed  in,  in  two  hours.     The  plan  is  simple  and 
cheap      inv  tolerable   handy  farmer  can  fix  one 
^^a    trifling    expense.     Corn  in  tl^  ears   or 
shelled,  cut  straw,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  it  may 
b      e  essarytohLve   cooked,  can  be  prepared  m 
U  e    Ba!;e    establishment  without  any  alterations 
bng    necessary  in  the  machine.     It  may  no   be 
u  rteresting   tl  state  a  few  circun.tances  as  to 
the  particulars  of  a  part  of  my  crop      In   18.34 
from  8   acres  which  1  had  in  corn   and   Potatoes 
t   bein-  a  part  of  the  land  I  had   m  the    mixed 
I  op        realLd  an  avei-nge  of  the  two  crops,  corn 
TnT'potatoes,  rating   the    latter   at   20  cents   P^ 
bt,«hel  and  the  corn  at  40  cents,  of  $52  per  acie 
besides   pumpkins  and  beans:    of  pumpkins,    I 

wathpred  6  wacgon  loads. 

^t^:.!  tile  description  of  a  lar^ij^^- 

the  essay  on   vegetables.     A  r^.^'f '/^'f  ^^^^^^^ 
in  my   garden    this    season,  weighed   12    pounds 
with  Ihe'tops  and  the  sn.all  roots  trmimed^offj^^ 
Washington  County,  V  a- 


FEEDnNG  Live  Stock  in  WiNTER.-There  is, 
ped.:;rnothing  relatmg  to  --1  e-..omy,  la 
which  the  farmers  differ  more  both  '"  ^  emy 
Tnd  practice,  than  in  feeding  ^1--  -«  e  -  ^^- 
winter  season.  We  speak  not  now  of  th«  ^itte 
Tnt  kinds  of  fodder,  or  of  their  ^^-^^^^'^^l^^Z 
in  the  feeding  of  stock,  but  merely  oi  the  manner 
and  frequency  with  which  the  cattle  are  fed 

Many  farmers  believe  it  "->'«i;^"^^J\^' ^:;t,'; 
to  the  good  condition  of  their  stock  and  the  great- 
to  the  g°°"  '  .  ,  ,  ^o  feed  them  five  times,  at 
est  economy  ot  locuier,  lo  icc  „,v.;1p  others 

letst  each  day,  during  the  winter  while  otheis 
pTaclice  feeding  but  three  or  four  times  m  a  day  , 
and  again,  others  but  twice.  ,  -  .     ^f  ,Kese 

FxDeriment  glone    can  prove   which  of  these 

wmtei   in   ui         =  experience  on  the 
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find  experience  in  the  keening  of  stock,  in  a  cli- 
mate, where,  on  an  average,  dry  fodder  is  required 
to  he  given  more  than  seven  months  in  the  year, 
has  given  us  an  opjjortunity  to  test  tiie  value  of 
the  several  modes  of  feeding  ahove  mentioned. 
We  were  first  induced  to  try  the  experiment  of 
feeding  twice  in  a  day  only,  from  information 
communicated  to  us  hy  a  very  intelhgeiit  and  suc- 
cessful farmer,  in  a  ncighhoring  town.  •  He  said 
he  had  a  few  years  hefore  occasion  to  call  on  a 
farmer's  widow  to  aid  in  the  appraisal  of  several 
cows,  and  found  them  near  the  end  of  the  winter 
in  such  high  order  as  to  draw  his  particular  atten- 
tion. 

He  inquired  of  the  widow,  particularly,  the 
ina'nner  in  which  they  had  heen  kept,  and  found 
she  had  given  them  nothing  hut  hay  through  the 
winter  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  having  no 
man  or  hoy  to  tend  her  stock,  she  had  been  ob- 
liged to  do  it  herself;  and  being  in  rather  feeble 
Jiealth,  she  had  never  fed  them  but  twice  in  a  day. 
This  led  him  to  examine,  particularly,  as  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  hay  with  which  the  cows 
had  been  fed.  He  found  the  hay  not  so  good  as 
his  own,  while  the  cows  were  in  much  higher 
crder  than  his,  thougli  lh  s  had  been  fed  five  times 
a  day  through  the  winter. 

Froui  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  he  afterwards 
adopted  the  same  mode  of  feeding,  giving  his  cat- 
tle just  so  much,  twice  a  day,  as  they  would  eat 
up  perfectly  clean,  and  no  more  ;  and  has  since 
found  it,  by  experience,  both  a  saving  of  fodder 
and  a  benefit  to  his  stock.  From  this  information 
we  adopted  the  practice  of  feeding  but  twice  in  a 
day,  something  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  have 
found  the  same  favorable  results. — JVorther7i  Far. 


On  the  Feeding  and  Management  of  Milch 
Cows. — It  is  of  great  consequence  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  dairy  that  the  cows  should  be  treat- 
ed with  gentleness,  so  that  they  may  not  be  afraid 
of  being  milked,  or  dislike  the  milker.  A  cow 
will  not  yield  her  milk  willingly  to  a  person  she 
fears,  hates,  or  apprehends  ill  treatment  from. 
Young  cows,  in  particular,  may  have  their  char- 
acters for  gentleness  and  good  milkers  formed  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated.  This 
truth,  of  much  importance  to  all  concerned  in  a 
dairy  or  its  products,  is  well  established  and  illus- 
trated by  a  communication  from  Mr  Riissel  Wood- 
ward, published  in  Memoirs  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

Having  formerly  kept  a  large  number  of  cows, 
I  observed  many  amongst  them  dried  up  tireir 
milk  so  early  in  the  fall,  that  they  wei-e  not  profit- 
able, while  others  with  the  same  keeping,  gave 
milk  in  plenty  until  late  in  the  season.  I  likewise 
have  often  heard  my  neighbors  observe,  that  some 


of  their  cows,  though  very  good  in  the  forep.trt 
of  the  season,  dried  up  their  milk  so  early  that 
they  were  unprofitable,  and  they  would  have  to 
put  them  off;  I  accordingly  found  it  expedient  to 
find  out  the  cause,  if  possible  :  and  when  I  brought 
to  mind  the  ways  that  some  of  my  young  cows 
had  been  kept  and  milked,  I  attributed  the  cause 
to  the  milking  of  them  the  first  season  they  gave 
railk ;  and  by  many  experiments  since,  I  have 
found  that  young  cows,  the  first  year  they  gave 
milk  may  be  made,  with  careful  milking  and  good 
keeping,  to  give  milk  almost  any  length  of  time 
required,  say  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of 
February  following,  and  will  give  milk  late  always 
after,  with  careful  milking.  But  if  they  are  left 
to  dry  up  their  milk  early  in  the  fall,  they  will  be 
sure  to  dry  up  their  milk  each  succeeding  year, 
if  they  have  a  calf  near  the  same  season  of  the 
year  ;  and  nothing  but  extraordinai-y  keeping  will 
prevent  it,  and  that  but  a  short  time.  I  have  had 
them  dry  up  their  milk  in  August,  and  could  not 
by  any  means  make  them  give  milk  much  past 
that  time  in  any  succeeding  year.  I  had  two 
heifers,  which  had  calves  in  Ajiril,  and  after  get- 
ting them  gentle,  I  set  a  boy  to  milk  them  for  the 
season,  (which  is  often  done  the  first  season  on 
account  of  their  having  small  teats:)  he  was  care- 
less, and  dried  them  both  up  in  August.  Although 
I  was  satisfied  I  should  lose  the  greater  part  of 
the  pTofit  of  them  afterwards,  yet  1  took  it  upon 
me  the  following  year  to  milk  them  myself  and 
give  them  good  feed,  but  to  no  j)urpose.  I  could 
not  make  them  give  milk  much  past  the  time  they 
dried  the  year  before.  I  have  two  cows  now 
that  were  milked  the  first  year  they  had  calves, 
until  near  the  time  of  their  calving  again,  and  have 
continued  to  give  milk  as  late  ever  since,  if  we 
will  milk  them Gen.  Far. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Gardener.) 
SAXONY   SHEEP. 

Mr  Editor — Having  heard  much  of  the  cele- 
brated flock  of  Saxony  sheep,  of  the  pure  Electo- 
ral breed,  kept  by  Mr  Henry  D.  Grove,  of  Hoo- 
sack,  Renssefeer  county,  and  wishing  to  improve 
my  present  stock  of  sheep,  I  resolved  to  pay  that 
gentleman  a  visit.  I  accordingly  availed  myself 
of  a  leisure  time,  and  set  out  with  a  determination 
to  purchase  a  few,  and  gather  information  from 
his  experience.  Accordingly,  after  a  speedy  pas- 
sage of  two  and  a  half  days,  I  found  myself,  an 
entire  stranger,  at  the  house  of  Mr  Grove.  I  was, 
however,  received  with  the  kindness  and  welcome 
I  might  have  expected  from  an  old  acquaintance  ; 
after  an  hour  or  more  of  chat,  we  took  a  ramble 
over  his  farm,  which  I  found  in  excellent  order, 
although  upon  which  perhaps  considerable  im- 
provements  might  be  made,  as  he  informed  me 
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there  had  already  been  made,  and  were  still  ma- 
king. He  showed  me  his  small  stock  of  excellent 
short  horn  cattle,  all  in  high  condition,  and  with 
which  I  was  well  pleased.  We  next  proceeded 
to  a  field  where  were  his  buck  lambs,  about  30  in 
number;  we  yarded  and  examined  these  tho- 
roughly, as  we  did  also  his  ewe  lambs  in  an  ad- 
joining field  ;  we  next  yarded  his  older  bucks, 
and  took  a  searching  look  at  them.  Ills  whole 
flock  of  about  150  ewes  were  yarded,  and  I  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  examining  them  singly, 
and  found  them  to  be  much  superior  to  what  I 
had  anticipated.  Having  taken  plenty  of  time, 
and  exercised  my  utmost  carefulness  and  attention 
in  the  examination  of  Mr  Grove's  flock,  1  think  I 
can  say,  and  that  too  without  arrogance  or  du- 
plicity, it  is  decidedly  the  best  flock  within  the 
circle  of  niy  acquaintance,  especially  his  ewes, 
his  buck  lambs,  and  reserve  service  bucks.  And, 
further,  I  would  most  candidly  recounnend  to 
those  wishing  to  improve  their  flocks,  to  visit  Mr 
Grove,  and  examine  his  flock  for  themselves;  I 
fee!  fully  assured  none  such  would  return  to  their 
Jiomes  without  at  least  one  of  his  full  blood  Elec- 
toral Saxons,  1  left  home,  not  expecting  to  prr- 
chaso  more  than  two  or  three,  but  finding  them 
so  excellent,  could  not  leave  without  taking  eleven, 
4  grown  bucks,  3  buck  Iambs,  and  4  ewes,  which 
cost  from  $15  to  $20  per  head  at  Mr  Grove's; 
cost  to  transport  by  waggon  to  West  Troy,  $3  50, 
from  thence  to  Manlius,  on  boat,  $5  50,  toll  78 
cents  ;  cost  of  keeping  up,  $3  50. 

Since  my  arrival  at  home,  I  have  been  persuad- 
ed, by  some  particular  friends  to  let  them  have 
one  a  piece,  three  of  them,  two  grown  bucks  and 
one  buck  lamb,  at  $25  per  head,  and  so  well  are 
my  neighbors  generally  pleased  with  these  sheep, 
that  I  presume  I  could  sell  the  remaining  ones  at 
a  much  higher  rate.  I  very  much  apj  rove  of  Mr 
Grove's  winter  management  of  sheep,  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  in  this  place.  He  has 
a  large  barn  built  on  a  siile  hill  descending  to  the 
east;  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  for  keeping 
the  hay,  and  the  basement  serves  as  a  shed,  or 
stable,  for  it  may  be  closed  by  doors,  or  they  may 
remain  open,  at  pleasure.  At  one  end  is  a  large, 
warm,  and  commodious  cellar,  where  potatoes, 
turnips,  &.C.  are  kept  for  winter  feeding;  these 
are  cut  in  a  trough  containing  3  or  4  bushels,  with 
an  instrument  not  unlike  two  spades,  the  edges 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  fitted  to  a 
handle  about  4  feet  long,  with  which  a  man  will 
cut  2  or  3  bushels  per  njinute.  His  racks  are 
light,  convenient,  and  simple,  consisting  of  three 
small  poles,  the  one  at  bottom  receiving  the  rounds 
of  each  side  and  one  pole  on  each  side  at  loj),  the 
rounds  two  feet  long  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  top  poles  separate  about  two 
feet,  then  a  light  manger  about  two  feet  wide  and 


one  foot  from  the  ground,  the  rack  is  set  firm 
lengthwise  in  the  centre  of  the  manger,  which 
catches  all  that  falls  fron)  either  side  of  the  rack, 
and  is  an  excellent  plan  to  feed  grain,  potatoes, 
&c.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Grove,  (and  I  count 
him  good  authority,)  that  potatoes  arc  jireferablc 
to  turnij)s  for  sheep,  because  they  are  a  much 
more  substantial  food,  and  will  never  cause  sheep 
to  scour,  if  they  are  regularly  salted,  and  other- 
wise properly  fed.  He  also  considers  it  highly 
necessary  that  sheep  should  be  regularly  bedded 
with  straw;  his  racks  and  manger,  where  his 
sheep  are  fed,  are  kept  constantly  under  cover. 
Mr  Grove  kee|)S  a  regular  record  of  birth,  deaths, 
sales,  and  every  circumstance  relative  to  his  flock 
is  there  exactly  recorded,  every  sheep  is  numbered 
by  marking  the  ear,  and  the  number  is  strictly 
recorded,  and  many  peculiarities  highly  interest- 
ing I  might  state;  but  I  will  conclude  by  advising 
my  brother  farmers  to  go  and  see  Mr  Grove,  and 
hear  from  his  Itps,  and  learn  by  his  experience, 
many  things  for  their  welfare. 

Manlius,  Oct.  27,  1835.  Farmfr  C . 


Cincinnati  Pork    Markft A  correspondent 

of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  writing  from  Cincinnati, 
says  : — 

"Last  year,  in  this  city  alone,  152,000  hogs 
were  slaughtered  and  jjacked,  and  largely  in- 
creased quantities  at  Hamilton,  Rossville,  Frank- 
lin, Pfliddleton,  Dayton,  I.awrenceburgh,  i\Iadison, 
&c.  This  year,  1  am  informed,  that  60  or  70,000 
will  be  the  extent  that  will  be  ])acked  in  the  city, 
and  but  vrry  few  will  be  packed  at  any  of  the 
above-named  towns.  In  Illinois,  sonje  few  more 
will  be  jjacked  this  winter  than  last.  But  through- 
out the  whole  Western  country,  it  is  said,  that  the 
amount  of  Pork  packed  will  not  exceed  one  Iialf 
of  the  exportatrons  of  last  year.  If  this  should 
be  the  case,  (and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact)  there 
will,  the  coming  season,  be  a  scarcity  throughout 
the  whole  country  ;  and  prices,  consoqucntTy,  niifst 
be  high.  I  am  informed  by  our  Pork  merchants, 
that  they  have  advices  from  New  Orleans,  fliobile, 
and  many  of  the  Western  markets,  that  the  stock 
of  Pork,  Bacon  and  l.ard  on  hand  is  limited,  and 
commanding  good  j)rices." 


Western    Rail,  Road We  understand   that 

13  miles  of  the  branch  of  this  rail  road  from 
Hudson  to  the  line  of  this  State  are  already  under 
contract,  and  that  the  contractors  are  now  engagijd 
in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


The  experiment  of  planted  mulberry  trees  at 
Algiers,  is  about  to  be  commenced  on  a  large  scalej 
the  sugar  cane  is  also  to  he  cultivated  there. 
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ADDRESS 

Be/ore  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Ag- 
riculture. 

BY   HENRY  A.   S.   DEARBORN. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  and  Fellow  Citizens: — 

The  first  act  of  the  Almighty,  after  "  the  dry  land 
appeared,"  was  the  creation  of  a  plant,  and  sow- 
ing its  seed,  that  of  savage  man,  in  his  progress  of 
civilization  ;  and   the  earliest  achievemetit  in  the 
industrious  arts  was  the  construction  of  a  plough. 
Whether  we  refer  to  the  mythology  of  antiquity, 
or  the  authentic  records  of  historians,  agriculture 
has   been    the  harbinger  of  the   highest  state  of 
moral  and    intellectual   improvement,  which    has 
ever  been  reached  in  any  age  or  climate.     Those 
pursuits  which  were  commenced   merely  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
were  long  held  in  degraded  estimation,  have  ulti- 
mately claimed   an   elevated    rank  among  all   na- 
tions, at  the  most  g'orious  period  of  their  existence. 
No  matter  hovv  various  may  have   been  the  char- 
acter of  once  barbarous  tribes,  or  how  dissimilar 
their  countries,  habits  and  customs,  still  they  have 
all  followed  the  same  route,  in  the  career  of  refine- 
ment ;  and  those  which    have   become  most  cele- 
brated for  exalted  attainments  in  literature,  science 
and  the  arts,  have  also  been  equally  distinguished 
for   their  superior  skill   in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth.     Not  only  the  rich  valleys  and  ])Iains  were 
converted  into  luxuriant  fields  and  splendid   gar- 
dens, but   the  rugged  mountain,  arid   desert  and 
stagnant  morass  successively  yielded  to  the  labors 
of  tillage,  and  magnificently  harmonized  with  the 
develojiements   of   mind,    the    sumptuousness    of 
wealth,  and  tlie  embellishments  of  taste. 

The  vicissitudes  to  which  nations  have  been 
subjected,  forfn  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of 
agriculture.  In  the  primitive  ages,  it  was  limited 
in  the  objects  embraced  within  its  attention,  and 
confined  to  the  simplest  operations  of  the  husband- 
man. At  times  it  has  nearly  ceased  to  exist 
throughout  the  globe  ;  and  even  when  carried  to 
the  highest  practical  point  of  perfection  in  one 
region,  it  has  l>een  unknown  elsewhere,  vvhile  it 
has  again  fallen  into  desuetude,  after  having  been 
for  centuries  the  general  occupation  ol"  the  people, 
the  greatest  source  of  private  affluence,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  national  prosperity.  As  a  science 
and  an  art,  it  has  not  only  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  man  in  all  his  social 
relations,  but  is  blended  with  the  wondrous  his- 
tory of  his  creation,  and  the  revelations  of  his 
religion. 

After  the  expulsion,  the  first  wants  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Ittmian  race  were  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  the  duty  of  providing  them  devolved 
upon   their  sons  —  the  one  becoming  "a  keeper 


of  sheep,"  and  the  other  "a  tiller  of  the  ground." 
But  there  was  this  remarkable  limitation  in  the 
sentence  for  disobedience,  as  to  the  application  of 
the  products  of  their  industry  — those  of  vegeta- 
tion only  being  allowed  as  food  :  "  Thou  shalt  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field,  till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground."  This  interdiction  continued  during  the 
antediluvian  cycle  ;  but  after  the  flood,  all  ani- 
mals were  formally  delivered  over  to  the  surviving 
patriarch,  with  this  beneficent  declaration  :  "  Ev- 
ery moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you. 
Even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I  now  given  you  all 
things." 

Notwithstanding  the  precedence  which  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  necessarily  claimed  anterior 
to  this  momentous  epoch,  still,  for  many  genera- 
tions, the  descendants  of  Noah  lived  a  pastoral 
life,  and  were  nomade  in  their  habits,  although  on 
receiving  the  sceptre  of  the  earth,  "  he  began  to 
be  a  husbandman,"  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
"  to  plant  a  vineyard." 

Advancing  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Ararat,  into  the  fertile  and  sunny  vales  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  acquisition  of  large  flocks  and  herds, 
with  wide  ranges  of  pasturage,  induced  a  less 
laborious  mode  of  subsistence  than  must  have 
been  indispensable  under  the  austere  conditions 
■which  the  primeval  inhabitants  were  permitted  to 
live.  These  wandering  habits  were  continued 
throughout  Chaldea  and  Canaan,  down  to  the  pa- 
triarchal ages  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  siill  prevail 
in  the  East,  among  the  Arab  and  Tartar  shepherds 
of  the  present  day.  Like  the  "t)fFspring  of  Jabel, 
they  "dwell  in  tents,"  and  seek,  as  of  old,  foun- 
tains of  water,  in  the  palm  groves  of  the  plains, 
and  the  refreshing  streams  of  shaded  valleys,  as 
temjiorary  places  of  encampment. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  bread  is  not  mentioned 
as  an  article  of  food,  until  it  was  offered  by  Abra- 
ham to  the  angels,  who  appeared  to  him  as  "  he 
sat  in  the  tent  door,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  "  ; 
showing  it  was  the  most  rare  and  precious  gift; 
which  could  be  presented.  So  late  even  as  that 
period,  the  wealth  of  individuals  consisted  chiefly 
in  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  the  most  affluent  had  no 
fixed  or  permanent  residence,  but  were  obliged  to 
roam  over  the  country,  as  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  compar- 
atively a  small  population,  when  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  so  little  relied  upon  for  support. 
Even  when  Abram  and  Lot  removed  to  the  fertile 
borders  of  Palestine,  it  was  found  that  "  the  land 
was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  they  might  dwell 
together;  for  their  subsistence  was  great,"  as  each 
had  vast  numbers  of  "sheep,  and  oxen,  and  men 
servants  and  maid  servants,  and  camels  "  ;  so  that 
these  distinguished  and  long  associated  friends 
were  obliged  to  separate  from  each  other.  Lot 
choosing  "all  the   plain  of  Jordan,  that  was   well 
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watered,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  while 
"  Abram  removed  his  tent  to  the  plain  of  Mamre." 
Thus,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  the  Hebrew  race  appears  to  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  ex- 
hibits only  the  migratory  herdsman,  and  the  in- 
cipient efforts  of  the  agriculturist.  So  precarious 
even  were  their  means  of  subsistence,  that  their 
most  renowned  chieftains  were  compelled  "  to  go 
down  into  Egypt  and  dwell  there,  because  there 
was  a  grievous  famine  in  the  land." 

Egypt!  now  for  the  first  time  n)entioned  by  the 
sacred  historian.  What  vivid  reminiscences  does 
that  name  call  up.  Egypt!  the  birthplace  of  sci- 
ence, the  cradle  of  the  arts,  the  wonder  of  antiqui- 
ty, the  paragon  of  nations.  A  country  and  a 
people  which  have  been  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  most  exciting  inquiry,  from  the 
time  of  Joseph  to  the  travels  of  Herodotus,  and 
from  the  visit  of  Diodorus  to  the  learned  researches 
of  Champollion.  At  the  talismanic  name  of  Egypt 
the  ponderous  gates  of  all  past  time  are  throwti 
open,  and  how  fresh,  clear,  and  palpable  does  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  unfold  before  us. — 
For  a  long  succession  of  ages,  it  was  the  focus  of 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  the  centre  of 
that  intellectual  radiance,  which  lighted  onward 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  their  march  from  bar- 
barism to  refinement.  There  were  nurtured  the 
vast  tribes  of  Israel,  —  there  were  they  trained  to 
fulfil  the  high  destinies  which  awaited  their  mi- 
raculous Exodus.  From  thence  went  forth  that 
wonderful  nation,  —  those  chosen  people  of  God, 
whose  present  existence,  whose  language,  faith, 
and  identity  of  character,  is  a  perpetual  testimony 
of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  truth  of  those  revela- 
tions, which  constitute  the  religion  we  profess. 

Egypt!  who  can  hear  that  word  without  being 
excited  ?  It  seems  to  embrace  the  entirety  of  the 
past.  What  throngs  of  ideas,  —  what  multitudes 
of  events,  rush  upon  the  memory,  —  what  nms- 
tering  conceptions  does  the  aroused  imagination 
-embody  forth!  The  gorgeous  courts  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, the  conquests  of  Sesostris,  the  disastrous 
invasion  of  Cambyses,  the  triumphal  march  -of 
Alexander,  the  splendid  reigns  of  the  Ptolemys, 
Pompey's  tragic  death,  the  victories  of  Ctesar,  the 
fate  of  Mark  Anthony,  the  devastations  of  the 
Saracens,  the  Ottoman  subjugation,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Napoleon,  all  pass  in  rapid  review,  like  the 
^agic  pageantry  of  an  illuminated  scene. 

%i  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Nila,  that  the  moral 
powers  of  man  were  first  and  most  successfully 
developed.  There  were  laid  the  deep  and  broad 
foundations  of  an  empire,  which  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  extent  of  its  power,  in  the  range  of 
commercial  enterjirise,  in  the  number  and  gran- 
deur of  its  cities,  the  magnitude  and  elegance  of 
its  palaces  and  triumphal  monuments,  —  in  wealth, 


intelligence,  and  the  arts,  —  in  all  that  reflects 
glory  on  a  people,  and  gives  eternal  lustre  to  na- 
tions. There,  too,  was  established  the  dominion 
of  Agriculture  ;  there  she  commenced  her  reign  ; 
and  yet  how  long  was  that  mighty  kingdom  wrapt 
in  obscurity,  until  revealed  in  the  ever-interesting 
and  instructive  tale  of  that  adventurous  shepherd 
boy,  Israel's  darling  son.  Then,  indeed,  does  it 
burst  forth  with  imposing  magnificence,  and  the 
holy  annals  are  filled  with  its  importance,  and  the 
gigantic  influence  which  it  possessed  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  East.  Subsequently  we  are  very 
exactly  instructed,  by  both  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors, as  to  its  vast  agricultural  resources  ;  and  the 
accurate  delineations  on  the  still  existing  tombs  of 
the  kings,  confirm  their  glowing  accounts  of  the 
importance  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
was  held,  as  well  as  the  perfection  to  which  it  had 
attained,  from  the  well  tilled  field  of  the  husband- 
man, to  those  superb  gardens,  which  embellished 
the  princely  establishments  in  the  environs  of 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis. 

By  a  long  matured  theory  and  practical  systgm 
of  culture,  every  foot  of  land  was  reclaimed,  fitim 
the  bordering  deserts,  which  the  fertilizing  waters 
of  the  Nile  could  be  made  to  irrigate.  Thus  the 
luxuriant  valley  of  that  majestic  river,  in  the  total- 
ity of  its  lengthened  course,  was  covered  with  the 
rich  and  various  products  of  rural  industry,  and 
not  only  furnished  the  whole  subsistence  of  a  nu- 
merous native  population,  but  was  rendered  for 
centin-ies  the  garden  and  granary  of  the  world. 

From  Egypt,  civilization  gradually  extended 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archi- 
|)elago,  and  Euxine  ;  and  Phoenicia,  Judea,  Greece, 
Carthage  and  Rome,  with  their  numerous  colonies, 
became  each  distinguished  for  their  progress  in 
intellectual  attainments,  and  whatever  tends  to 
give  dignity  to  man,  or  glory  to  an  empire. — 
There  were  cultivated  in  a  pre-eminent  manner, 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  and  none  claimed 
more  attention,  or  were  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion, than  those  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the, 
earth.  In  the  march  of  their  victorious  armies, 
letters,  and  their  ever  constant  and  inseparable 
companion,  agriculture,  were  extended  over  north- 
ern Africa,  and  through  Asia  Minor,  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Germany,  to  the  distant  isles  of  Britain. 

In  each  of  those  nations,  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  was  the  most  honorable  of  all  pursuits. — 
The  Egyptians  were  so  fully  sensible  of  its  im- 
portance, that  its  introduction  was  ascribed  to  the 
God  of  their  idolatry  ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans dedicated  teit)ples,  and  erected  statues  to  the 
numerous  divinities  of  their  mythology,  who  pre- 
sided over  its  various  departments.  As  ear  y  as 
the  time  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  subsequently 
Xenophon,  Vvith  many  of  his  eminent  countrymen, 
wrot«  on  rural  affairs.     The  Carthagenians,  in  the 
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paltny  days  of  their  prosperity  and  glory,  consid- 
ered the  occupation  of  a  husbandman,  not  less 
meritorious  than  the  profession  of  arms,  exalted  as 
was  the  estimation  in  which  that  was  held,  by  the 
warlike  countrymen  of  Hami!car  and  Hannibal. 
They  were  so  much  more  distinguished  than  any 
other  contemporaneous  nation,  in  the  science  and 
practical  operations  of  tillage,  tliat  a  voluminous 
work  by  Mago,  one  of  their  most  celebrated  gen- 
erals, was  so  highly  appreciated,  by  their  haughty 
and  implacable  enemies,  that  it  was  translated,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  by  an  express  decree  of 
the  Roman  Senate. 

As  to  the  vj'lue  placed  ob  agriculture  by  the 
Romans,  we  have  the  fullest  evidence.  It  was 
encouraged  by  liberal  donations  of  land,  elevated 
by  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  rendered  not 
merely  a  meritorious  pursuit,  but  an  object  of  the 
first  consideration,  by  the  most  wealthy  and  illus- 
trious citizens.  In  their  conquests,  if  not  always 
more  magnanimous  than  most  other  nations,  they 
never  lost  sight  of  the  grand  object  for  which  their 
invasions  were  projected  —  the  augmentation  of 
the  resources,  and  prospective  aggrandizement  of 
the  empire.  Instead,  therefore,  of  desolating, 
they  endeavored  to  improve  the  countries  which 
they  subdued,  and  were  solicitous  to  civilize  the 
inhabitants  by  the  introduction  of  lettere,  with  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Cato  derived  as 
much  honor  from  his  writings  on  husbandry,  as 
v>y  his  eloquence  in  the  Senate  house,  his  victo- 
rV^s  in  the  field,  or  his  lofty  patriotism  at  Utica. 
Cncinnatus  was  twice  called  from  his  plough  to 
tHj  dignified  offices  of  Consul  and  Dictator.  Vir- 
r'jd  acquired  as  much  fame  for  his  poems  on  rtn-al 
economy,  as  by  his  epic  on  the  adventures  of  the 
Ilian  prince.  Piiny,  the  Linnaeus  of  antiquity, 
was  as  ambitious  to  obtain  the  honors  which  were 
lavishly  bestowed  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as 
the  distinction  of  pro-consul  in  Spain.  Varro, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  and  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  the  greatest  philosophers, 
and  the  most  learned  man  of  Rome,  has  his  name 
perpetuated  by  a  treatise  on  rustic  affairs,  being 
one  only  of  his  five  hundred  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Columella  was  the  agricultu- 
ral Cyclopediast  of  the  Caudian  age,  and  his  great 
work,  in  which  he  treats  on  all  the  branches  of 
agriculture  and  gardening,  is  still  extant. 

Simultaneous  vyith  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
of  civilization  in  the  West, — if  not  at  an  earlier 
period,  —  there  was  a  like  movement  in  the  East, 
by  which  they  were  extended  over  Palestine,  Per- 
sia, Media,  and  the  j)o;;uIous  valleys  of  the  Indus 
and  Ganges,  and  probably  to  the  ocean  bounds  of 
China  ;  and  considerable  jjortions  of  that  immense 
region  had  become  eminent  for  improvements  in 
tillage,  anterior  to  the  expedition  of  the  Macedo- 
nian conqueror. 


But  all  those  once  powerful  kingdoms  of  anti- 
quity were  destined  to  experience  a  tremendous 
reverse  of  fortune.  By  slow  advances,  each  had 
reached  the  loftiest  point  of  national  grandeur, 
from  whence  their  decadence  was  r.ipid  and  irre- 
mediable. Neither  wisdom,  nutnbers,  wealth,  or 
valor,  could  arrest  their  disastrous  fate  ;  and  they 
were  successively,  either  subjugated  or  impover- 
ished by  some  ambitious  chieftain  of  a  rival  pow- 
er, or  overwhelmed  by  those  tribes  of  barbarians, 
which  in  all  ages  have  come  down,  like  a  furious 
tempest,  from  the  northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, spreading  fire,  slaughter  and  devastation  in 
their  terrific  course.  The  whole  human  race  was 
thus  thrown  back  into  such  a  degraded  condition, 
that  the  moral  firmament  was  obscured  like  a  per- 
petual night,  by  the  dark  and  lurid  clouds  of  ig- 
norance, superstition  and  wretchedness.  Entire 
nations  were  so  thoroughly  exterminated,  or  so 
blended  in  the  [population  of  their  savage  conquer- 
ors, as  to  have  lost  their  distinctiveness  of  charac- 
ter. Egyi)tians  and  Carthagenians  have  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  leaving  no  traces  of  their 
existence,  but  in  the  stupendous  ruins  of  their 
cities,  pyramids,  temples,  aqueducts  and  tombs  ; 
and  even  the  inscriptions  on  those  of  the  former 
are  now  unintelligible,  while  not  a  single  book,  or 
page  of  the  language — no,  not  so  much  as  the 
alphabet  —  of  the  other  has  survived:  so  com- 
plete has  been  the  work  of  destruction.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Jews,  and 
a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  which 
have  reached  us,  the  history  of  the  world,  from 
the  creation  to  the  revival  of  letters,  would  have 
been  as  unknown  as  that  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, before  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  By  his 
transcendent  genius,  a  way  was  opened  over  the 
ocean  to  this  western  hemisphere,  and  by  the  aid 
of  those  precious  repositories  of  learning,  an  arch 
has  been,  thrown  across  that  immense  gulf  of  ob- 
livion, which  separated  the  far  distant  past  from 
the  present. 

Amidst  the  universal  gloom,  which  so  long  en- 
veloped the  earth,  a  few  but  widely  separated 
beacon-lights  faintly  gliumiered  in  the  distant  ho- 
rizon. 'J  hey  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ex- 
tended encampments  of  the  Arab,  the  Saracen 
an  1  the  Moor,  where  yet  glowed  the  unextinguish- 
ed embers  of  that  general  conflagration,  in  which 
was  consumed  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  thirty 
centuries.  There  it  w^as,  that  the  lam|)s  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  the  arts  were  reilluminated.  At 
Bagdad  and  Ispahan,  Bassora  and  Cairo,  Fez  and 
Cordova,  were  again  reared  the  temples,  and 
thither  thronged  the  devotees  of  intellect,  it  was 
there  the  revival  of  learning  commenced  and 
gradually  spreading  over  Southern  Europe,  tlie 
progress  was  onward,  until  it  reached 
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"  Tliat  bleak  coast,  which 
Hears  the  German  ocean  roar, 

Whence  full-bloom'd,  strong, 
And  yellow  hair'd,  the  blue  ey'd  Saxon  came, 

then  with  him,  and  freerlom,  and  Christianity, 
uhiniately  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  in  con- 
formity to  proptietic  annunciation  westward  still, 
they  keep  their  glorious  course. 

During  the  ages  of  bloodshed,  desolation,  anar- 
chy and  barbarism,  which  succeeded  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  Emi)ire,  agriculture  was 
almost  wholly  abandoned,  and  pasturage  was  sid)- 
stituted  for  tillage.  The  earliest  efforts  for  its 
restoration  was  made  by  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and 
was  there  carried  to  great  perfection,  during  the 
period  of  their  supremacy  in  that  kingdom.  Re- 
mains of  numerous  hydraulic  structures,  which 
were  erected  for  the  purposes  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion, so  indispensible  in  that  sultry  climate,  are  to 
be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  which 
evince  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
Moorish  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  that  extraordinary  race  also  wrote  al»!e 
works  on  husbandry,  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  royal  libraries  of  Madrid  :  but  after  the  im- 
politic expulsion  of  that  most  enlightened  and 
industrious  portion  of  the  population,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  rapidly  declined,  and  has  never 
since  regained  its  former  consequence. 

The  Italian  States  early  adopted  the  agricultural 
improvements  wliicli  had  been  introduced  into 
Sicily  by  its  Saracenic  conquerors.  The  Normans 
and  Flemings  next  became  conspicuous  for  their 
advancement  in  husbandry  ;  and  after  the  invasion 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  ambitious  sovereign  of 
the  former,  numerous  emigrants  from  both  of 
those  nations,  soon  followed,  who  gave  such  a 
powerful  iinpulsc  to  rural  industry,  that  it  extend- 
ed with  various  success,  over  the  whole  island, 
wliere  it  has  finally  reached  a  higher  state  of  |:er- 
fection,  in  all  its  ai)pJications,  than  in  any  other 
country. 

Stimii'ated  by  tiie  favorable  results,  which  had 
been  produced  in  England,  most  of  the  continen- 
tal nations  were  induced  to  attempt  like  ameliora- 
tions, in  tlu'ir  antiquated  and  very  imperfect  modes 
of  cultivation.  Scientific  experiments  and  practi- 
cal illustrations  in  the  renovated  art  of  tillage  were 
made,  and  beneficial  changes  gradually  effected, 
so  far  as  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  products 
best  adapted  to  their  various  climates,  and  the 
peculiar  demands  of  )ther  branches  of  industry, 
might  dictate  or  require.  This  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  continually  extended,  with  vary- 
ing energy  and  advantage,  but  most  successfidly 
in  portions  of  France,  Hol'and,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

Agricultural  institutions  were  very  generally 
established,  for  the  concentration  and  diffusion  of 


information  in  all  the  departments  of  rural  econ- 
omy, either  by  the  voluntary  association  of  the 
affluent,  industrious  and  emulous  portions  of  the 
community,  or  in  conformity  to  express  laws  and 
royal  edicts.  In  aid  of  these  powerful  auxiliaries, 
botanical  and  horticultural  societies,  and  experi- 
mental farms  and  gardens  were  rapidly  founded 
from  London  to  Naples,  and  from  Paris  to  Mos- 
cow. 

The  proceedings  of  these  numerous  treasuries 
of  knowledge,  and  seminaries  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, being  published  in  the  form  of  reports,  or 
periodical  journals,  whatever  useful  discovery  is 
made  or  interesting  fact  announced  in  any  part 
of  the  large  region  included  within  the  circle  of 
their  influence,  soon  becomes  known  in  all  the 
others.  In  addition  to  all  these  very  effective 
means  for  the  dessimination  of  intelligence,  funds 
have  been  provided  by  the  contributions  of  the 
members  of  the  several  corporations,  the  generous 
bequests  of  individuals,  and  the  munificence  of 
government  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage  by 
the  distribution  of  rewards  and  premiums. 

From  England,  our  ancestors  brought  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  husbandry,  whic  h  there  pre- 
vailed at  the  period  of  their  adventurous  expatria- 
tion ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  here,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  parent  country. 
Latterly  however,  honorable  and  very  successful 
exertions  have  been  made  to  awaken  a  more 
zealous  spirit,  diffuse  greater  information  and 
create  a  better  taste  in  relation  to  a  subject  Avhich 
is  of  such  vital  consequence  to  the  United  States, 
where  at  least  eight  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
actually  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  who, 
besides  supplying  the  entire  alimentar}^  subsistence 
of  the  whole  |}op)dation,  a  large  portion  of  the 
clothing  and  other  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury, 
furnish  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  native 
products  of  exportation,  amounting  ta  over  fifty 
millions  of  dollars. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Silk  for  domestic  purposes. — In  many  fam- 
ilies, there  are  individuals  who  are  in  feeble 
health,  or  who  have  had  the  misfortunff  of  a  dis- 
located or  broken  bone,  who  suffer  more  or  less 
in  variable  weather,  and  by  languor  or  pains,  can 
anticipate  the  approaching  storm  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Physicians 
inform  us,  that  this  sensation  is  occasioned  by  the 
escape  of  that  portion  of  electricity  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
body  —  and  as  silk  is  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city, medical  writers  recommend  its  use,  in  evei*y 
possible  way,  as  an  over-dress  to  cotton  or  flannel 
shirts  and  drawers.  In  this  way  it  may  be  made 
to    prevent   or  alleviate  pectoral  or  consumptive 
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affections,  rlieiiniatism,  inflammatory  fevers,  indi- 
rect debility,  and  that  languor  so  oppressive  to 
persons  of  feeble  liealtli.  A  coarse  quality  of  silk 
similar  to  the  jtongee  silk,  so  called,  will  answer 
very  well  for  such  purposes,  and  being  strong  and 
stout,  will  do  good  service.  Silk  of  such  quality, 
might  be  manufactured  in  the  domestic  household 
and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  may  be  attended  to  in  almost  any 
family,  Avithout  interruption  to  other  occupations, 
not  only  as  a  lucrative  business,  but  al-o  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  a  variety  of  pains  which  flesh  is 
heir  to.  This  subject  is  becoming  so  important 
to  the  community,  and  can  be  undertaken  with  so 
little  expense,  that  it  merits  the  attention  of  every 
family,  to  begin  a  nursery  of  mulberry  trees  with- 
out delay,  and  the  first  or  second  year  may  com- 
mence feeding  the  worms,  and  manufacturing 
silk,  even  upon  our  common  reels,  tvheels  nr\(\  looms. 
Because  there  are  large  establishments  in  con- 
templation and  progress,  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  some  have  thought  these  companies  would 
discourage  the  domestic  manufacture,  but  instead 
of  discouragement,  it  ought  to  operate  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  family  culture  ;  because  if  families  do  not 
wish  to  manufacture  their  own  silk,  they  can  have 
a  ready  market  for  the  cocoons.  It  is  expected, 
and  with  a  good  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  our  families  will  not  only 
manufacture,  but  that  they  will  dress  themselves 
with  silk  of  their  own  make,  with  as  little  expense 
as  they  now  clothe  them  in  wool  and  flax. — '  P.' 
in  JVorthamj)ton   Courier. 


THE  SllilC  WORM. 

Ther^  is  neither  perplexity  nor  mystery  in  the 
art  of  rearing  and  managing  this  extraordinary 
insect,  ^^'e  propose  to  prove  this  position  by  an 
appeal  to  the  most  popular  treatises  extant  —  re- 
lying on  those  only  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  country.  '1  he  works 
which  we  consider  most  entitled  to  faith  in  the 
jremises,  are  Kenrick's  Guide,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken — and  Cobb's  Manual,  published 
two  years  since  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  Cocnmonwealth. 

We  learn  from  these  sources,  that  in  six  weeks 
the  vegetable  substance  of  tl)e  mulberry  leaf  is 
converted  into  silken  threads,  by  the  operations  of 
the  silkworm.  'Ihe  eggs,  whence  the  maggot 
proceeds,  when  first  dej  osited,  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
hue,  in  size  smaller  than  grains  of  ordinary  beach 
sand.  In  the  course  (f  four  days,  those  which 
are  likely  to  produce,  assume  a  .sort  of  lilac,  or 
deep  slate  color  —  those  which  exhibit  no  change 
of  shade,  are  unproductive,  and  of  no  value. 
Until  preparations  are  made  for  supporting  the 
worm,  the  egg  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  cellar, 
inclosed  in  a  box  mnde  tight,  sufiiciently  safe  from 


the  depredations  of  vermin,  and  from  the  moul- 
dering eflfects  of  moisture. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  mulberry  leaf  puts  out,  the  eggs  of  the 
silkworm  may  be  subjected  to  the  process  of 
hatching,  if  the  weather  be  not  cold  and  damp. 
The  I  apers  upon  which  the  eggs  have  been  lodg- 
ed l)y  the  parent  moth,  may  be  placed  on  tables 
or  hurdles  in  a  warm  room,  having  a  southern 
aspect,  but  not  direct  y  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
In  a  few  days,  according  to  the  temperature,  the 
eggs  will  turn  somewhat  jmle  ;  when  there  should 
be  laid  over  them  sheets  of  wliite  paper,  riddled 
by  means  of  a  knitting  needle,  and  bent  up  at  the 
edges,  that  the  young  brood  may  not  escape. 
Over  these  sheets,  lay  a  few  twigs  of  the  mulber- 
ry, containing  the  young  leaves.  Tovvanls  these, 
the  insects  will  be  attracted,  and  will  at  once 
commence  feeding.  Fresh  leases,  finely  cut  up, 
should  now  be  administered  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  insects  will  have  passed 
what  is  commonly  deemed  the  first  stage  of  their 
existence  —  at  which  time  they  become  torpid, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  rest.  During  this  stage, 
the  litter  which  they  occasion,  should  be  twice 
removed.  They  remain  inactive  three  or  four 
days,  when  they  awake  with  an  increased  apjie- 
tite;  more  food,  less  delicately  jirepared,  must 
then  be  supplied,  and  their  litter  oftener  removed. 
Another  change,  or  moulting,  preceded  also  by 
a  state  of  torpitude,  occurs  on  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  day.  Hurdles  of  coarsely  woven 
twine  may  be  placed  above  them,  overlaid  with 
leaves,  to  which  they  will  resort,  leaving  their 
litter  to  be  easily  removed  — an  operation  which 
shou'd  now  be  daily   performed. 

Having  reach  d  the  fourth  stage,  the  worms  are 
commonly  of  a  light  flesh  color.  They  now  eat 
ravenously,  and  consume  the  fullest  grown  leaves 
in  large  quantities.  '1  hey  require  feeding,  in  this 
stage,  night  and  day  —  and  their  i)roduct  of  silk 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  their  supj  ly  of  food, 
and  their  ability  to  devour  it.  Tt  is  important  to 
the  health  of  the  worm,  that  cleanliness,  and  a 
pure  atmosphere  be  always  n)aiutained,  especially 
in  this  stage. 

When  the  insects  are  ready  to  commence  spin- 
ning, or  forming  cocoons,  they  manifest  an-  apfta- 
rent  restlessness,  and  frequently  are  seen  wander- 
ing over  the  untasted  leaves  and  reaching  upward^. 
'I  his  jieriod  ordinarily  arrives  in  about  one  month 
after  the  hatching.  The  worms  are  then  usually 
more  than  three  inches  long,  and  nearly  transpar- 
ent. Brush,  broom  corn,  or  other  convenient 
mea;is  for  clind)ing  should  be  placed  for  their 
accommodation.  Ihey  soon  ascend  and  enter 
uj  on  their  final  labor,  whereon  they  cjiiploy  them- 
selves   without   ciessation    for   four  or   five   d'a}'^. 
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when  the  cocoon  is  completed,  the  laborer  remain- 
ing within,  and  changing  to  the  chrysalis  state. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  a  little  light  gray  moth 
emerges  from  the  cocoon,  and  without  taking  food 
at  all,  for  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  hours,  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  its  eggs,  three  or  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber, arranged  circularly,  and  closely  adhering  to 
papers  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  moth 
exists  but  a  few  hours  after  having  thus  made 
provision  for  a  new, generation. 

There  are  numerous  details,  of  course,  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  of  this  wonderful  and 
interesting  insect,  which  we  have  neither-  time 
nor  space  herein  to  specify.  But  we  have  pre- 
sented a  sufficiently  general  view  of  the  subject, 
to  satisfy  the  reader  that  there  is  but  very  little 
intricacy  or  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Those  who 
may  determine,  practically,  to  pursue  the  inquiry, 
we  will  engage,  shall  be  furnished  with  all  neces- 
sary information  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  Our 
onl}'^  design  in  the  present  article,  being  to  dispel 
doubts  touching  the  ease  and  facility  of  transform- 
ing the  mulberry  leaf  into  silk,  we  have  herein 
abstained  from  entering  into  particulars  respecting 
the  natural  history  of  the  worm,  the  appearance 
and  preparation  of  the  cocoon,  &c.  &c.  all,  or 
any  of  which,  shall  be  cheerfully  communicated 
to  those  who  may  need  them  for  experimental 
purposes. — JVantucket  Inquirer. 


[From   the  Northampton    Courier.] 
CHINESE   MULBERRY. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  practical  culti- 
vator of  the  common  white  mulberry,  and  a  man- 
ufacturer of  silkj  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
business.  7  he  process  by  which  he  has  come  to 
the  result  of  his  experiments,  appears  plausible, 
and  deserve  high  consideration.  He  must  have 
set  his  cuttings  and  roots  of  the  Chinese  mulberry 
very  com|)act,  to  give  such  a  yield  to  the  acre  ; 
probably  only  about  tvvo  feet  apart.  But  the  nu- 
tritious quality  of  the  Chinese  leaf  over  the  coni- 
mon  white  mulberry,  may,  in  some  measure, 
accoimt  for  the  quantity  of  silk  calculated  for  the 
acre  ;  as  one  j)Ound  of  Chinese  leaf  is  supposed 
to  furnish  nearly  as  much  nutriment  as  two 
[loiinds  of  white  mulberry. 

Some  persons  have  said  that 'forty  pounds  of 
silk  may  be  considered  the  product  of  an  acre  of 
land  ;  others,  that  an  acre  will  yield  sixty  pounds 
of  silk  ;  these  different  results  probably  arise  from 
the  size  or  difference  of  the  number  of  trees  on 
an  acre.  The  accounts  given  are  generally  the 
result  of  feeding  with  the  white  n)ulberry.  But 
the  folowing  extract  is  tiie  resu't  of  feeding  ex- 
clusivtly  on  leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  (moms 
multicaiUisJ.  It  will  hs  seen  that  the  plants  of 
cuttings  set  out  the  last  spring,  have  yielded  over 
Haifa  pound  of  leaves  to  each  tree,  and  the  plants 


set  out  the  last  spring,  having  some  roots  to  start 
the  branches,  gave  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  leaves 
to  each. 

It  is  calculated  by  some,  that  if  silk  worms  are 
fed  on  white  mulberry  leaves,  it  requires  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  leaves  to  make  one  pound  of  silk, 
but  by  the  following  extract,  it  appears,  that  from 
seventy  to  eighty  pounds  of  Chinese  mulberry 
leaves  are  sufficient  to  make  one  pound  of  silk  ;  a 
great  saving  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  mulberry. 

Another  fact  in  favor  of  feeding  worms  exclu- 
sively on  the  morus  multicaulis  is,  that  by  an  ex- 
periment recorded  in  the  July  number  of  the  Silk 
Ciilturist,  500  worms  being  fed  on  the  white  mul- 
berry, and  500  worms  fed  on  the  Phiilippine  mul- 
berry (the  Manilla  multicaulis),  and  each  parcel 
of  worms  fed  the  same  length  of  time,  and  with 
the  same  quantity  of  leaves  each,  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : — It  required  420  cocoons  of  those  fed  ojj 
the  white  mulberry,  to  weigh  one  pound,  but  only 
334  of  those  fed  on  Chinese  mulberry.  Another 
fact  : — It  is  said  that  the  fibre  of  the  silk  from 
feeding  on  the  Chinese,  is  stronger  than  that  fed 
on  the  white  mulberry,  and  it  is  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  writer,  that  by  comparison  of  each 
kind  in  his  possession,  cocoons  fed  exclusively  on 
leaves  of  the  Chinese  mull)erry,  have  a  more  bril- 
liant lustre  than  cocoons  ^cA  exclusively  on  white 
mulberry  leaves.  These  facts  being  admitted, 
there  is  wanted  but  one  «iore  —  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  morus  nmlticaulis  will  successfully 
resist  our  northern  winters.  In  answer  to  wliich, 
it  might  be  said,  "  what  has  been  inay  be  again." 
Altliough  unfavorable  imjiressions  have  been  rung 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  yet  tlie  opinion  of  good 
and  competent  judges,  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  elsewhere,  who  have  tested  the 
experiments,  whose  confidence  is  not  to  be  par- 
alysed by  conjectures  or  surmises,  have  the  audac- 
ity to  believe  that  it  will  succeed  ;  and  from  thu 
fact,  that  even  the'last  severe  winter  proved  no 
more  or  even  so  destructive  to  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, as  to  the  white  mulberry,  of  the  same  age 
and  exposure. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  cultivators  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry,  that  even  should  it  be  necessary  to  lay 
down  and  cover  the  plant  every  winter,  or  to  re- 
move the  plants  to  the  cellar,  and  reset  every  year, 
or  should  they  be  killed  to  the  root,  no  essential 
damage  would  ensue  ;  it  would  sprout  again  with 
additional  number  of  stalks.  Cultivators  here 
think,  that  should  the  tree  or  plant  be  every  year 
headed  down,  the  amount  of  foliage  would  be  in- 
creased, and  worms  from  the  eggs  of  the  mam-- 
moth  kind^  so  called  (some  of  which  are  in  town), 
producing  (with  the  same  care  and  feed)  cocoons 
of  nearly  double  the  w  ight  of  the  common  kind, 
being  fed  on  the  morus  multicaulis,  favorable 
results  may  be  expected,  and  is  there  not 
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■  Encouragement  for  Silk  Growers  ? 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  gentlemen  in  this  town, 
dated  October  16,  1835.  "  One  observation  we 
have  made  in  regard  to  tlie  product  of  leaves  of 
the  plant  (Chinese  mulberry),  which  I  think  wor- 
thy of  notice.  We  set  last  Spring  1500  cuttings, 
about  1000  started  and  grew  well,  but  the  dry 
weather  affected  them  much  ;  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand,  is  by  no  means  rich  —  it  would 
not  yield '20  bushels  to  the  acre.  From  100  of 
these  young  plants,  which  we  considered  below 
an  average,  we  gathered  55  pounds  of  leaves,  giv- 
^ing,  at  the  rate  they  were  set,  about  8000  to  tiie 
acre,  sufficient  to  make  at  least  100  lbs.  of  silk. 
From  100  trees  (or  roots)  that  were  started  the 
year  b  'fore,  we  gathered  150  lbs.  of  leaves,  the 
same  number  per  acre  would  give  us  21,000  lbs. 
of  leaves,  or  from  275  to  300  pounds  of  silk. 

From  the  manner  we  cultivate  those  trees,  we 
are  •  satisfied,  tiiat  an  acre  can  easily  be  made  to 
produce  at  the  same  rate.  We  shall  try  the  ex- 
periment next  season,  with  one  acre  of  cuttings  — 
and  one  acre  of  trees  (with  roots)  started  the  past 
season." 

JVorthampton,  JVov.  1835. 


CONCORD  SILK   COaiPANY. 

I  believe  there   has  been  a  passing  notice  in 
your  valuable  paper  of  a  company  by  the  above 
name,    but    no    particulars    were    given.     At   the 
present  time,  when  there  is  such  a  general  excite- 
ment through  the  United  States,  and  especially  in 
New  England,  on  the   subject  of  silk  growing,  a 
brief  account  of  this  company  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  your  readers,  atlhough  it  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  coujpany  was  formed  last  June,  and  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $75,000.    A  farm  was 
purchased   of  250  acres,  and  cost  $4,000.     The 
officers    chosen    for  the  present  year,  are    Albe 
Cady,  President;  Hamilton   Hutchins,  Secretary  ; 
Moses  G.  Atwood,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Gar- 
den  P.   Lyon,    Treasurer;  Isaac  Hiil,  Abner   B. 
Kelly,  Stephen   Brown,  John  Whipple,    Samuel 
Evans,  and  Charles  Smart,  Directors.     An  agent 
has  been  appointed,  who  resides  on  the  farm  and 
manages  it,  being  under  the  control  of  the  direc- 
tors.    The  'ocation   of  the   farm   is  quite  retired, 
being  about  two    and  a  half  miles  from  Concord 
village,   but  beautifully  situated   on   the  easterly 
side  of  Turkey  Pond.     A  two   story  house    and 
barn  in  the  purchase,  have  been  repaired,  and  a 
building  of  64  feet  by  34,  for  various  purposes, 
has  been  added   the   present  season.     A  building 
particularly    for  a   cocoonery   has  not    yet   been 
erected,  as   part  of  those    now   occupied  will   be 
used    for  that  purpose    probably    two     or    three 
years.     The   land   is   good,   and   all    the    variety 
such    as    wanted  for    general   farming    is    here 


found.  It  is  calculated  by  those  competent 
to  judge,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  farm,  or 
125  acres  is  well  adapted  either  for  the  Chinese 
or  Italian  mulberry.  About  4000  trees  have  al- 
ready been  planted,  and  it  is  intended  to  add  a 
much  greater  number  next  spring.  As  the  land 
will  be  cultivated  for  other  purposes,  the  trees 
have  been  set  out  15  feet  by  6,  which  gives  about 
500  to  the  acre.  At  this  distance  they  will  be 
permitted  to  grow  about  10  feet  high.  The  land 
occupied  by  the  trees  this  year  has  been  planted 
v/ith  potatoes  which  yielded  about  150  bushels 
to  the  acre,  without  any  manure,  except  a  small 
quantity  of  j)!aster  of  Paris.  No  worms  have 
been  kept  the  past  year,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to 
pick  the  leaves  the  first  season  after  transplanting. 
It  is  intended  to  commence  next  summer,  by  feed- 
ing about  100,000. 

The  Concord  Silk  Company  have  not  been  led 
into  this  enterprise  by  any  high  colored  statements 
which  may  have  been  made  by  enthusiasts  and 
those  little  acquainted  with  the  business ;  but 
they  have  taken  for  the  basis  of  their  calculations 
the  lowest  estimates  of  experienced  men  ;  men 
who  had  no  object  to  deceive,  but  rather  vyould 
be  interested  in  giving  correct  information.  They 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  profits  of  a  mul- 
berry plantation,  judiciously  managed.  Will  be 
such  as  to  satisfy  those  who  are  at  all  reasonable 
in  their  expectations,  and  who  do  not  expect  to 
make  a  fortune  by  a  single  effiart. 

OxE   OF  THE  Company. 
Concord,  JV.  H.  Dec.  15,  1835.    ^ 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.') 
BROOKS'    SILK  SPIKNING  MACHINE. 

The  late  valuable  improvements  that  I  have 
made  in  many  respects  on  my  machine,  by  which 
I  si)in  nearly  double  to  each  spindle  that  was 
spun  by  the  machine  stated  in  the  following  letter, 
induce  me  again  to  invite  those  engaged  in  silk 
culture  to  try  Brooks's  Patent  Silk  Spiimer ;  fully 
believing  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  spinning  silk  in 
the  best  manner,  for  any  use  whatever.  As  a 
confirmation  of  its  giving  satisfaction,  I  publish 
the  following  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  who 
never  saw  the  machine  before  he  purchased  one  ; 
and  had  no  instruction  how  to  use  it,  except  the 
printed  directions  which  are   furnished  with  each 

machine.  . 

Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  eo.,  Ohio,      } 
11th  mo.,  28th,  1835.  ) 

Respected  Friend— Thine  of  the  14th  has  just 
come  to  hand,  and  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  mine 
of  7th  mo.  last,  never  reached  thee.  After  havmg 
tried  my  machine,  I  wrote  immediately,  to  let 
thee  know  that  I  would  give  thee  thy  price  for  the 
ri<^ht  of  this  State.     Not  being  acquainted   with 
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the  merits  of  the  machine,  I  thought  best  not  to 
purchase  the  right,  until  I  had  tried  it ;  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  have  been  anxious  to  obtain 
the  right. 

I  bave  succeeded  well,  and  my  success  has 
encouraged  a  iHunber  of  my  acquaintances  to 
turn  then-  attention  to  the  business,  some  of  whom 
i  have  promised  machines  to,  on  the  credit  of  ihv 
havmg  offered  me  the  right  of  the  State,  either  as 
thy  agent,  or  un.ier  purchase  of  thee.  Havin<r 
tried  the  machine,  and  a'so  Jiaving  ascertained 
that  the  de.nand  for  it  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
I  expected  last  spring,  I  a,n  willing  to  give  thee 
for  this  State. 

l.nonn    """','   '^'^^'"''^   ^  succeeded   in    getting 
150  000  eggs   last    spring  ;   they   hatched   and    did 
well  w.th  me,  and  I  have  aiiout  engugh   prepared 
lor   the   loom  to  make  one   hundre.I   yards,  seven 
eighths  wide.      I  expect  to  make  upwards  of  three 
hundred  yards  out  of  my  croj-,  and  am  preparing 
to  go  largely  mto   the   business  next   vear       Th? 
machine  meets  my  expectation  every  way  ;'  all  the 
fault  I  hud  w.th  it  is,  1  have  not  spind'es  enou-^h 
1  have  sj.un   eight  ounces  per  day  with  the  four 
Si  indies.      I  want   a  machine  that  I  can   spin  two 
or  three  pounds  a  day  with. 

I  have  saved  about  three  millions  of  e--s  for 
next  year;  one  third  of  which  T  expect  tTfeed 
myself,  and  all  of  which  I  expect  will  be  manu- 
factured in  this  village  at  my  factory  ;  I  am  putting 
them  out  to  be  fed  in  different  neighborhood" 
VVe  feed  principally  on  the  native  leaf,  which  we 
find  to  do  very  well.  After  I  get  through  with 
feeding  my  woru.s  next  s;n-nmcr,  I  expect  to  visit 
your  .Mate,  and  shall  call  to  see  thee  I  h-.ve 
outa.ned  a  weaver  from  London,  and  we  expect 
o  manufacture  every  thing,  from  a  ribbon  to  a 
l>olting  cloth.      Thine,  with  respect,  T.  VV. 

In  a  previous  letter  the  writer  of  this  request- 
ed iberty  of  me  to  build  n  machine  on  a  laiee 
scale,  to  be  pro,,elled  by  stcai>,  power.  AUo  ,nv 
agent  at  Mansfield,  Conn,  is  building  a  machine  to 
carry  many  spindles  propelled  by  water  power, 
i  bave  published  the  above  letter,  although  the 
writer  dul  not  expect  it  to  appear  in  prim.  I 
bave  not  doubted  the  propriety  of  publishing  the 
letter,  believing  his  phi  anth.o|>y  would  be  well 
pleased  to  be  ussful  to  the  |)ublic. 

Adam   Brooks. 


(From  tlie  (.'ene  ee  (''arniHr.) 

INTRODUCTiOSr  OF   THE  POTATO 

It.  Culture,  a.,d   Advn..l«ge»  of  u«w  Seed. 

That  the  potato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  is  a  native 
ot  South  America,  and  was   first   introduced  into 
^urope  from  that  country,  liy  the   way  of  Spain 
has  been  placed  beyond  a  reasonable  (^oubt  f)v  the 
researches  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the  discove 


nes  of  late  travellers.     The  first  mention  made  of 
the   root   ,s  found  in  a  scarce    volume  printed  in 
15o3    where  it  is   called  papas.      The  potato  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
1586,    and    soon    found    its  wav  into     England 
They   were    not    much   known   in   London    until 
1650,  and  at  first  were  cultivated  in   botani.r  j-ar 
dens  only.     As  an  article  of  food  the  potato  was 
at  first   lightly  esteemed,  and  the  best  methods  of 
producing  it  little  understood,  as  willappear  from 
the  following  remark    in  Evelvn's  work:  «  Piant 
potatoes  on   your  worst  ground,  take  them  up  in 
Novemberfor  winter  spending  ;  there  will  enou-h 
remain  for  stock  though   ever  so    exactly  gather- 
•     ^  .'  .'■'    ^'"'•'"I's    to    observe    the    opposition 
which  Its  introduction  has  in  almost  everv  instance 
at  first   called    forth  ;  but,  like  most  other  things 
which    possess   intrinsic    value,   it   has    gradually 
worked  Its  way  into  notice  and  favor,  and  is  culti 
vated  within  the  tropics  and  64  deg.  North,  whi'e 
n  seems   adapted   to   most  exposures,  and  everv 
variety  of  soil.      I„   some   parts  of  Germany  the 
potato    did    not    gain    a    foothold   until    1790-   i„ 
fevvitzerland    in    1730,   and   it   was  not   untd  'thr^ 
extreme    scarcities   consequent  upon   the   wars  of 
the  French  Revolution    were  felt,  that  the   preju- 
d.ces   against   the    potato    could    be    subdued    in 
I' ranee,    and    its    culture   successfully   attempted. 
iUe  extensive   culture  and   use   of  the  potato  in 
l'.uro;;e  as  an   article  of  food,  has  unquestionablv 
added  millions  to   its  present  i.opu'ation,  as  it  has 
Pievented   those   distressing    fnuines   which  used 
so  frequently  to  occur  ;  and   the  poor  of  England 
and  Ireland  may  forgive  Sir  Walter  for  the  intro. 
l.ct.on    of  tobacco    into    those    countries,   when 
.^ey  len.ember  that  to  him  they  also  owe  the  po- 
tato, a  root  which  constitutes   iheir  chief  support 
it  appears    to   be   n<,w  pretty  generally  acknowl-' 
e'.^ed,  tliat  the  maximum  of  the  duration  of  life 
.n  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  is  determined  by 
a  law   of  nature,    under   whatever  circumstances 
tne    individual   may  be  placed  ;  and   Mr  Shirreff 
III  the  London  Horticultural  Transcript,  maintain.' 
that  in  England  not   a  healthy  plant  of  any  kind 
of  potato  that  yields  balls  or  seeds,  and  which  was 
JU   culture   twenty  years  ago,  can   now  be  found- 
and  every  agriculturist  of  experience  in  this  coun-' 
ry,  winch  is  probably  as  favorable  to  the  produc- 
t.on  of  the  potato  as  any  region   of  the  globe,  if 
they  are  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  the  EnHish 
writer,  nnist  admit,  that  the  most  esteemed  varie- 
ties of  any  given  time  are  very  apt  to  degenerate 
and  become  worthless  in  the  space  of  a  fewye^-1 
Nature  obviates  this  natural  process  of  deteriora 
t.on,  by  reproducing  the  individual  from  tbe  seed  '; 
and  in  England,  this  plain    course   of  producil 
new    varieties  or   renewing  old   ones,  has   been 
adopted  with  great  success.     1  here,  mmiy  persons 
are  employed  in  raising  what  are 'called  LdTg 
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potato.  This  operation  is  performed  as  follows : 
The  largest  as  well  as  earliest  potato  balls  or  ber- 
ries are  gathered  when  thoroughly  ripened,  from 
several  of  the  choicest  varieties  ;  these  are  kept  in 
dry  sand  until  spring,  or  else  when  gathered,  the 
seeds  are  immediately  sei)arated  from  the  pulp 
and  dried,  and  then  kept  in  paper  until  wanted. 
As  soon  as  the  season  will  admit,  the  seed  is  sown 
in  a  light,  clean  soil,  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  a 
foot  apart,  and  in  the  drills  at  the  distance  of  six 
inches.  When"  the  plants  come  up,  they  are  pro- 
perly thinned,  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  earthed 
up  as  may  be  necessary,  generally  not  more  than 
twice.  When  the  top  turns  brown  and  decays, 
the  tubers  or  roots  are  taken  up  and  careftdly  pre- 
served through  the  winter  from  frosts.  The  tubers 
will  be  of  various  sizes  according  to  circumstances 
—  generally  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  or  [)erhaps 
larger.  These  planted  in  the  sjn-ing  will  produce 
roots  of  sufficient  size  to  determine  the  kinds  and 
qualities  of  the  produce,  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  cooking  in  different  ways,  and  thus  their  rela- 
tive value  for  the  table,  &c.  fixed.  The  thrd 
year  the  tubers  wdl  have  attained  their  ordinary 
full  size  and  excell  nice,  which  they  will  maintain 
for  a  number  of  years,  when  they  again  require  a 
renewal.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
among  us  of  procuring  new  varieties  from  abroad, 
or  renewing  our  old  kinds  of  the  potato  ;  but  it 
might  be  well  for  our  gardeners,  and  even  our 
farmers,  occasionally  to  adopt  the  English  mode 
of  preserving  this  valuable  pJant  in  perfection,  or 
even  furnishing  sjjecimens  superior  to  any  now 
cultivated,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  most 
valuable  of  our  varieties  are  not  like  the  original 
stock,  but  are  the  results  of  careful  cultivation. 

W.  G. 


(From  Goodsell's  Genesee  Tarnier.) 

ON   THE  CULTIVATION    OF    VINES,   (Cuciirbt- 
taciae.) 

Many  people  find  much  difficulty  in  raising 
vines,  owing  to  the  de))i-edation  of  the  black  flea 
or  the  striped  bug.  As  soon  as  vegetation  becomes 
visible,  thousands  of  these  insects  will  gather  on 
the  tender  plants,  and  often  cut  them  down  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  hills. 

By  following  the  subsequent  rules,  you  may 
easily  cultivate  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  without 
much  difficulty.  Soon  after  warm  weather  has 
commenced,  select  a  rich,  warm,  dry  place  in  5'our 
garden  or  field  ;  plough  or  spade  it  deep,  at  the 
same  time  incorjiorating  the  soil  with  well  decayed 
manure  ;  sheep  manure  is  tlie  best. 

Lay  out  your  ground  in  hills  four  and  a  half 
feet  asunder,  each  way,  raising  them  considerably 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  groimd,  with  the 
hills  inclined  towards  the  south.  Having  pre- 
pared your    hills  you    are    ready  to    commence 


planting.  Distribute  no  less  than  ten  or  fifteen 
seeds  in  a  hill,  covering  them  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  dejth.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  made 
their  appearance,  take  of  ashes  or  soot  two  parts, 
plaster  one  part,  ])ulverized  charcoal  one  part, 
mix  these  ingredients  together,  until  the  mixture 
is  well  incorporated.  With  this  composition 
enter  your  garden  or  field  in  the  morning,  while 
the  dew  is  on,  and  with  a  quantity  in  your  hand 
throw  it  over  the  plants,  dusting  them  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  suffocate  the  insects,  taking 
particular  care  to  dust  the  under  ])art  of  the  leaves. 

By  following  these  directions  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  plants  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, and  in  a  few  days  entirely  out  of  the  way 
of  these  troublesome  insects. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  interfere  with 
one  another,  commence  thinning  them  out.  Pull 
out  all  but  two  or  three  in  a  hill,  leaving  those 
that  look  the  most  pron)ising.  1  here  are  many 
persons,  who  leave  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  in  a 
hill  — this  is  a  mistaken  notion;  for  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  could  you  rest  assured  that  no  worms 
would  molest  the  roots,  it  would  be  better  to  pull 
all  out  but  one  ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  too, 
that  you  would  gather  more  fruit  from  the  vines 
where  there  was  but  one  or  two  |)lants  in  a  liil', 
than  you  would,  were  you  to  leave  half  a  dozen. 

Were  you  to  leave  too  many,  the  vines  will 
becomes  so  thick  that  wlxm  they  set  for  bearing, 
most  of  the  fruit  will  decay  before  it  comes  to 
any  maturity.  Miles  Beach, 

JVtiv  London,  March  20,  1834. 


Great  Heifer. — 31r  Oliver  Shaw  of  Heath, 
slaughtered  a  two  years  old  Heifer  lately,  weighing 
as  follows. 

Quarters  589  lbs. 

Tallow  52 

Hide  75 


Total  716 

The  Vermont  Phoenix  tells  of  a  two  year  old 
heifer  slaughtered  in  Brattleboro'  by  Mr  Elias  W. 
Fisher,  but  it  comes  a  good  deal  behind  Mr 
Shaw's.  The  quarters  of  the  Brattleboro'  heifer 
weighed  527  ll)s.  hide  60,  tallow  32 — total  619. — 
Greenfield  Mercury. 

Rail  Roads  in  Cities. — The  Philad.  U.  S, 
Gazette  states  that  on  Thursday  evening  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  that  city,  by  a  large  majority, 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
Rail  Road  down  Market  street.  A  Rail  Road 
runs  directly  through  Schenectady,  steam  and  all. 
A  Rail  Road  also  passes  through  Baltimore.  Yet 
we  should  not  think  well  of  a  Rail  Road  passing 
so  crowded  a  thoroughfare  as  Broadway  or  Chat- 
Ijam  street. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Jan.  11,    1836. 
Reported  for  the  Daily  Advertiser  &  Patriot. 

At  Market  610  Beef  Cattle,  720  Sheep,  and  140 
Swine. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — Sales  were  generally  made  to 
correspond  with  a  like  quantity  last  week;  more  of  the 
best  qualities  were  ;«  market,  consequently  more  brought 
our  highest  quotations.  We  notice  a  few  very  fine  ta- 
ken for  36s,  and  a  few  at  34s  6d,  we  quote  prime  at  31s 
6d  a  33s ;  good  28s  6d  a  30 ;  small  cattle  21s  a  25  6d. 

Barrelling  Cattle^ — We  notice  no  lots  taken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  barrelling. 

Sheep — \Ve  notice  lots  taken  at  15s,  18s,  24s,  30s,  33s 
and  36s. 

Swine — Those  at  market  were  taken  from  the  neigh- 
boring slaughter  yards  :    few  sales  only  were  effected. 

SPL,EJVDIi)  FLOWER  BULBS  FOR  WINTER. 

WILL    ELOOM    IN    THE    HOUSE. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE- 


Amaryllis  {most  splendid Jlow- 

er.) 
Gladiolus  Fscitticinna. 
I'olyanllius  Narcissus. 
Crocus. 

Double  Jonquills. 
Single         do. 

Crown  Imperial  [of  varieties .) 
Ffitlellcra. 
Cdlchicum. 
Cyclamens. 
Tulips,  (assorted,)  &.C.  &c. 

Also— A  laroje  collection 
of  sj)lendid  varieties  of  Flow- 
er Seeds. 


Hfacinths  — 

Boquet  Tendre, 

Grooi  Voorst, 

Parquiii, 

Grand  Monarche, 

Orondates, 

Voltaire, 

Temple  of  Apollo, 

Lord  Welliiigion, 

Madam  Zouunan, 

Madam  Van  ."Murkeys, 

Glori;i  Flonim, 

L'Ami  l>u  Coenr, 

Pyrainidcs  des  Roses. 
200  Assorted  Double. 
200  Assorted  Single,  itc.  &c 

Those  are    to  be   received    by  the   Vanella,   from    Holland, 
and  will  l)e  read^'  for  sale  as  soon  as  she  conies  up  from  Glou- 
cesier,  where  she  put  in. 
It  being  late  in  ihe  season,  »nd  having  a  very  large  collec- 
tion on  hand,  the  above  will  be  sold  unusuallj'  low. 
GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

TEAZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  |  rime  Teazle  Seed.     'I'he  importance 
of  this  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 
Dec.  16.  G.  C.BARRETT. 

NEW  VARIETY  OF  BARLEY. 

For  sale  a  few  bu^liels  of  superior  German    Barley,   with- 
out hulls,  weighs  60  lbs.  to   the   bushel,   and    will  be  "found   a 
great  acquisition  to  the  cultivator.    Price  %\  per  peck. 
Jan.  6  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


Subscriptions  and  payments  to  the  Silk  Manual  will  be 
received  by  the  following  named 
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FROM 

TO 

Apples,     Russetts  and  Baldwins. 

barrel 

1    50 

200 

Beans,  white,  ..... 

bushel 

1  50 

175 

Beef,  mess. 

barrel 

10  50 

11  CO 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

" 

8  50 

9  00 

prime,         .... 

" 

7  00 

725 

Beeswax,  (American)     . 

pound 

25 

27 

Butter  store.  No.          1,     . 

" 

17 

20 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

li 

8 

9 

Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

II 

46 

50 

southern,  geese, 

II 

42 

45 

Flax,  American,       .... 

It 

9 

10 

Fish,  Cod,                      .        i 

quintal 

2  75 

2  83 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

7  62 

7  75 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 

"' 

7  62 

7  75 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

" 

7  50 

7  62 

Alexandria, 

" 

7  52 

7  76 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  06 

109 

southern  flat  yellow 

" 

1  09 

1  10 

white. 

11 

91 

94 

Rye,  northern, 

it 

1  05 

1  06 

Barley,          .... 

" 

90 

1  00 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

61 

62 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

<< 

21  00 

23  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

21  00 

23  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

10 

11 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     , 

" 

12 

13 

southern,  1st  sort, 

•' 

11 

12 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

" 

19 

20 

do.         upper, 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper,  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

23 

27 

I. IMF.,  best  sort,         .         .         .    -     . 

cask 

1  08 

1  12 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs-. 

3  12 

3  37 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  00 

2100 

Navy,  mess,  :         .         .         . 

II 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 

" 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

225 

250 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

90 

Red  Clover,  northern. 

pound 

10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

8  50 

900 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxonj'  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

'< 

55 

65 

do.         3-4lhs             do. 

II 

55 

58 

do.         1-2                 do. 

II 

50 

do.         l-4and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

II 

38 

60 

g       f  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

68 

60 

Z-6     Ist  Laihbs,     . 

II 

60 

53 

^:SJ2d       do.               .          . 

II 

40 

41 

J  g.    3d      do,         . 

II 

30 

35 

^       i  1st  Spinning,     . 

II 

48 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 
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retail  prices. 
Hams,  northern, 

souihern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs,  .  . 

Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump  .  • 

Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

11 

6 

It 

It 

10 

II 

18 

II 

22 

dozen 

25 

bushel 

30 

barrel 

1  25 

12 
12 
7 
14 
20 
25 
25 
40 
175 
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BOSTON,    FEBRUARY,    183G. 

Ji^ACTS    AND    OBSERVATIONS    REI^ATIVE    TO 
THE   CULTURE   OP   S1L.1£. 

The  followifig  was  furnislicd  by  a  friend,  acquainted 
witli  the  Culture  of  Silk,  and  gives  much  valuable  infor- 
mation in  a  concise  form. 

STAGES     IN    THK      LIFE    AND     LABORS     OF    THK    BLK 
WORM. 

Sickness  begins  in  eigjit  days  after  hatcliing, 
when  the  worms  will  refuse  food  for  three  days. 
They  will  again  feed  five  days.  Sickness. will  be 
renewed  again  for  three  days,  and  feeding  will 
continue  again  five  days,  'Hie  worm  undergoes 
a  third  sickness  for  three  days,  and  feeds  five  days 
as  before,  and  becomes  sick  three  days  for  the  4th 
time.  Resumes' its  feeding  for  five  days  and  casts 
its  skin  for  the  last  time  in  the  caterpillar  state. 
The  worm  now  devours  its  food  voraciously  for 
ten  days  and  commences  spinning. 

The  different  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  the  insect  may  be  expressed  in  a 
tabular  form  as  follows  : 

8  days  old, 
3  days  sick, 
5  days  feeding, 
3  days  sick, 
5  days  feeding, 
3  days  sick, 
10  days  feeding, 
10  days  spinning. 
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0.\  THK  CULTURE  OF  MULBERRY  TREES,  &C. 

In  England  and  countries  of  a  similar  tempera- 
ture, seedling  mulberries  Viill  not  attain  a  greater 
he'iglit  than  three  inches  in  the  first  year.  In  war- 
mer climates  their  growth  is  much  more  rapid  ; 
SO  tliat  in  some  parts  of  India  large  quantities  are 
sown  whose  crops  are  niowed  down  in  the  ensu- 
ing season  as  food  for  silk  worms.  Sprouts  again 
spring  forth  from  the  roots  the  same  year,  and  are 
used  for  a  second  brood.  The  silk  produced  from 
the  worms  fed  on  those  tender  shoots  is  supposed 
lo  be  readily  distinguishable  by  its  su[)eriority 
o.er  that  producid  when  the  insect  is  fed  on  the 
leaf  of  the  full  grown  mulberry  tree, — Dr  Lardner. 

SUCCESSIVE       CROPS       OF     MULBERRY      TREES       AND 
SILK     WORMS, 

Notwithstanding  the  jtossibility,  in  son'ie  clf- 
mafes  and  countries,  to  raise  two  or  three  crops; 
of  mulberry  leaves  and  of  silk  worms  in.  the  saiac' 
season,  we  doubt  whether  such  attemjjts  will  h& 
attended  with  beneficial  results  in  a«y  part  of  New 
England.  Even  in  warmer  climates  than  ours 
the  best  Judges  prefer  single  to  successive  crops 
in  a  season.      Dr  Lardner  observes  as  fellows  : 

"  Count  Dandola  is  of  opinion  that  in  Italy  it 
is  disadvautageous  to  obtain  more  than  one  crop 
in  each  season.  He  afiirms  that  the  mulberry 
tree  cannot  bear  this  constant  stripping  of  its  leaves 
without  injury.  '  All  things  considered,'  says 
he,  'I  am  well  persuade<l  that  one  of  our  good  crops 
will  be  equal  to  any  number  that  may  be  gathered 
elsewhere  in  a  year.'  It  is  observed  that  the 
quality  of  the  siik  obtained  in  Italy  from  their 
second  racolta  is  always  inferior  to  that  from  the 
first  breed  of  worms. 

"The  Persian  cultivators  are  accustomed,  from  a 
motive    of  economy   to    feed    silk    worms    upon 
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boughs  of  tlie  mulberry  tree,  instead  of  using  the 
leaf  separately,  as  is  practised  -in  all  temperate  cli- 
mates. Tlie  leaves  continuing  attached  to  the 
branches,  remain  longer  fresh,  have  a  better  flavor 
and  are  more  nutritious,  than  those  separately 
gathered,  and  tlie  silk  worms  fed  from  the  branches 
with  less  waste  than  when  the  leaves  are  strewn 
singly  over  them. 

"  In  some  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  mulberry 
leaves  are  commonly  sold  by  weight,  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  those  persons  who  rear  silk  worms  are 
often  wholly  dependant  on  this  source  for  a  siij)- 
ply.  Judgement  and  experience  are  required  in 
the  purchaser,  to  enable  him  to  inake  a  [jroper 
selection  of  leaves,  choosing  such  as  are  of  a  nour- 
ishing quality,  and  rejecting  those  whose  sale 
would,  from  their  greater  weight,  be  more  profit- 
able to  the  vender.  The  interests  of  the  two  j)ar- 
ties  arc  consequently  at  variance.  In  other  ['laces 
trees  are  hired  for  tlie  season  ;  from  four  to  six 
francs,  according  to  its  size  and  condition,  bei;ig 
paid  for  the  hire  of  each  tree.  Under  equal  circum- 
stances an  old  mulberry  tree  always  yields  better 
leaves  than  a  young  one ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  original  quality  of  the  tree,  as  it  grows  older 
the  leaf  will  diminish  in  size,  and  will  so  materi- 
ally improve  that  at  length  it  will  atlain  to  a  very 
excellent  quality." 


From  llie  Baltimore  Karmer. 

In  our  35th  number  we  gave  an  article  commu- 
nicating the  fact  of  the  formation  of  a  comj)any  in 
Queen  Ann's  county,  in  this  state,  far  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  silk  culture,  and  expressing  the 
undissembled  pleasure  we  felt  at  the  information, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  article  appended  to  this, 
that  some  patriotic  citizens  of  the  adjoining  county 
of  Caroline,  are  about  to  form  another  company 
with  a  similar  object  in  view.  To  thctn  we  say,^, 
as  we  said  to  the  public  Sjjjrited  gentlemen  of  the 
first  named  county,  may  God  speed  your  good 
work;  for  good  must  that  work  be,  that  sets  an 
example,  which,  if  followed,  will  add  millions  to 
the  productions  of  the  state,  and  increase  the 
means  of  living  to  its  people,  to  an  amount  more 
than  equal  to  all  their  wants,  necessary  or  artifi- 
cial. 

Whilst  we  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  our  heart 
at  these  auspicious  beginnings  near  home,  we  say 
to  the  citizens  of  every  district  in  the  coimtry, 
where  there  are  genial  soils  and  sun  — and  where 
are  they  not  —  to  emulate  the  example  here  set 
them  ;  they  need  not  fear  a  glutted  market  —  the 


markets  of  America,  England  and  France,  are  alf 
open,  and  ofier  the  richest  rewards  which  the  hus- 
bandman coidd  desire  to  urge  him  forward  in  this 
generous  enterprise  i  nor  should  the  present  de- 
mand for  raw  silk,  be.  taken  as  any  criterion  of 
what  it  may,  by  time  and  circumstances  be  raised, 
to.  As  the  means  of  j  roduction  and  the  supply 
may  he  augmented,  so  will  the  demand  be  increas- 
ed. As  each  year  rolls  around,  new  uses  will  be 
found  for  the  commodity,  until  at  last,  it  will  be 
used  in  a  hundred  >vays  not  at  present  thought  of. 
Already  have  the  ever  inventive  genius  of  our 
mechanics  sui-stituted  it  to  considerable  extent  for 
fur  in  the  fabrication  of  hats  ;  and  as  civilization 
forces  its  way  to  the  distant  west,  and  as  the  forests 
fall  beneath  the  unerring  stroke  of  the  axe-man, 
will  the  supply  of  fur  become  diminished,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  use  of  silk  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  hats  be  promoted.  ^ 

What  are  the  facts  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  growing  of  cotton  in  the  United  States? 
Who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  be- 
lieved that  it  would  have  attained  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  present  amount  of  product  and  con- 
sumption. Tiic  deuumd  has  regularly  kept  pace 
with  ihe  rate  of  production,  and  this  has  bee« 
done  without  any  ditninution  of  i)ound  value. 
Indeed  the  whole  range  of  incidents  involved  in 
the  culture  of  this  beautiful  and  necessary  article, 
are  as  extraordinary  as  they  are  interesting  and 
instructive.  And  we  would  here  invoke  all  who 
may  desire  to  do-an  especial  favor  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country,  te  take  counsel  by  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  enter 
at  once  with  energy  and  spirit  into  that  of  the 
more  profitable  commodity  of  silk. 


CULTURE  OF"  SILTC. 

M'hroughout  the  range  of  nature  there  is  not 
|rcrhnps  a  more  wonderful,  a  more  mysterious 
]>henomenon,  than  that  which  is  presented  in  tlie 
natural  history  of  the  silk- worm.  That  an  insect 
apparently  so  insignificant  in  the  scale  of  aninml 
creation  —  so  destitute  of  every  quality  calculated 
to  recomnjend  itself  to  the  eye  of  man  —  should 
be  the  producing  cause  of  immense  wealth,  not 
only  to  individuals,  but  to  the  whole  nations — is 
a  fact  so  many  centuries  old,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  marvellous.  Yet  it  is  marvellous 
—  and  the  closer  we  look  into  the  matter,  the  more 
astonishing  are  the  results  manifested.  From  the 
inscrutable  toils  of  this  petty  mechanic,  which 
seems  to  exist,  and  to  labor,  and  to  die,  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  benefit  of  the  human  race,  are 
furnished  the  most  splendid  habiliments  which 
bedeck  royalty  and  nobility  —  the  most  useful  and 
durable  fabrics  worn  by  the  great  mass  of  civil- 
ized society.  An  imperfect  idea  of  the  annual 
worth  of  these  labors  may  be   gathered  from  the 
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considenition  that  in  our  own  i-f|)ii])]ic  ulone,  tlie 
consumption  i)t' silk  goods  —  tlic  |'n-.)iliict  of  for- 
eign wonijrf  —  aiuoiaits  yearly  lu  i:i\lve  miUwns 
of  dollars. 

The  time  will  come,  nnquestionably,  when  this 
fact,  now  so  notorious,  wi'i  seem  more  Jike  f^ihjjj 
—  and  when  too,  tnkinj^  into  view  our  lUKloubtcd 
resources  and  focilitics,  it  will  l»c  plnre*'  amon'r 
the-s;'V'orest  reflections  upon  the  character  of  the 
age.  Ignorance  of  tiie  siiliject  must  tJien  consti- 
tute tlie  only  plea  of  those  who  would  palliate  the 
negligence  iiitlierto  i)revailing.      Or,  if  that  excuse 

avail  not,  it  must  be  said   that  a  strange  apathy 

an  unaccountable  indifterence  —  perhaps  an  un- 
pardonable disregard  of  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  important  of  our  interests,  has  pressed  upon 
the  subject  like  an  incubus,  and  preveute<l  or  pros- 
trated evGTV  eWon  to  arouse  popular  attention. 
Eager,  and  wide  awake,  as  we  proverbiaLy  are, 
in  all  matters  involving  prospects  of  profit,  itnjust 
be  confessed  that  in  relation  to  the  detaiLs  connec- 
ted with  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  this  pre- 
cious material,  we  have  heretofore  been  —  not 
"slow  and  sure'  —  nor  even  'slow  and  easy'  —  but 
culpably  tardy. 

According  to  an  authentic  estimate  of  tlie  value 
of  silk  goods  imported  into  the  United  States,  the 
average  aum  of  one  dollar  for  every  individual 
population,  is  annually  paid  for  articles  which  we 
ourselves  are  capable  of  drawing  from  the  very 
earth  —  thus  sending  twelve  millions  of  capital 
umiecessarily  out  of  the  country,  to  reward  the 
industry  and  enrich  the  skill  of  other  lands.  The 
ingenious  cateridllar  to  wlioni  we  are  rendering 
this  extravagant  tribute,  and  the  plant  which  con- 
stitutes its  food,  maybe  reared  and  made  to  thrive 
;n  our  own  territory  and  upon  spots  otherwise 
jseless,  and  even  comparatively  barren — in  every 
■espect  as  advantageously  as  in  the  most  favored 
ilimate  of  the  old  world. 

Perhaps  from  the  absence  of  practical  informa- 
ioa.touching  the  minutiae  of  this  business—the 
:onimon  and  erroneous  impression  that  in  the 
•ulture  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  management  of  the 
ngect,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fila- 
ment, there  is  much  troublesome  intricacy the 

atter  notion  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former 
vant  of  knowledge  —  these  together  have  consti- 
uted  probably  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
stablishment  and  progress  of  this  great  branch  of 
ational  industry.  Involuntary  ignorance  may  be 
ardoned  but  a  wilful  determination  to  remain  so 
1  relation  to  a  matter  of  such  acknowledged  im- 
ortance  —  when  every  temptation  to  inquiry  is 
resented  and  when  that  investigation  requires  so 
ight  an  effort  —  amounts,  in  our  view,  to  abso- 
ite  vvickedness.  The  smallest  possible  measure 
:  faith,  exercised  on  this  subject  to  a  very  limited 
aent,  will  lead  to  the  developement  of  facts  and 


to  the  discovery  of  results  satisfactory  to  every 
candid  niiud,  and  truly  astonishing  to  all  who 
shall  thoroughly  pin-suu  this  inquiry. — .Yuntucket 
Inq. 


Price    or   Making     Cocoons, — In  most  of  our 
estimates  of  tlic  profit  of  a   mulberry  plantation 
we  have    put   down  the    labor  of  making  silk    at 
threo-fourihs  nf  its  value,  and   in  no  instaiK-e   loss 
than  one   lialf.      A   few  days  since,   a  silk  grower 
from  Mansfieltl  informed    us  that  he  was  ready  to 
contract  for  making  cocoons  at  $1  a  bushel,  which 
is  one  third  of  the  price    they  are   now  selling  at 
the  Silk  Factory   in  this  city.      He   remarked  that 
he  could  furnish   the  help   and  make  a   fair  profit 
at  that  price.     From  this  statement  it  will  l>e  seen 
that  foliage  siifficient  to  make  a  bushel  of  cocoons 
is  worth  on   the  tree    $2,00  and  according  to  tlie 
quantity  ordinarily  consumed  in  making  a  bushel, 
1^  cents  a  pound.     Taking  this  as  a  basis  of  a  cal- 
culation, a  farmer  niay  readily  ascertain  the  income 
he  may  derive  fioFn    this  source   without  interfer- 
ing with  his    other  agricultural    operations.     The 
sale  of  mulberry  foliage  is  a  very  imjjortant  article 
of  traffic  in    Europe  and    Asia,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will   soon  be  in    America.     Every  fanner 
who  sets  out  mulberry  trees  will  very  soon  derive 
a  fair  profit  from  them,  though  he  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  the  culture  of  silk.     We  hope 
no  farmer  will   neglect  to  provide  in  this  manner, 
a  fund  from  which  both   himself  and  his  posterity- 
may  draw  at  pleasure. 

Sorting   Cocoons. — Before    commencing   thfr 
operation  of  reeling,  the  reeler  should  sort  the  co- 
coons and  place  them  in  separate  jjarcels,  accord- 
ing  to    their   quality.     The   qualities  of  cocoons 
admit  of  five  varieties,    and    are    knoAvn   by   the 
names  of  double   cocoons  —  the   cAt^ues  or  skins 
—  the  fine  —  the  demi-fine,  and  the  satin  cocoons. 
The   double  cocoons  are  those  in   which    two  or 
three  worms   have    worked   and    enclosed    them- 
selves.    They   are   larger   than    the;   single   ones. 
The  chiques   or  skin  cocoons   are  softer  and  resist 
much  less  to  pressure  —  the  fine  cocoons  are  tho?e 
of  which  the  surface  presents  a  very  fine  and  very 
close   grain. —  the  demi-fine  are  of  a  more    loose 
and  larger   grain  —  the  satin  cocoons  are  those  of 
a  still  inferior   quality.     Though    cocoons  are  not 
ordinarily  so   particularly  sorted  ;  yet   when   it  is 
intended  to  reel  silk  of  un  extra  nice  fibre,  it  is  de- 
sirable they  should  be. 

Before  reeling  they  should  also  be  cleaned  from 
the  floss  and  loose  threads  with  which  they  are 
enveloped.  This  is  done  by  having  them  picked 
ofTby  children. 

In  picking  or  flossing  cocoons,  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  the  fJoss  be  preserved,  as  it  may  be 
appropriated  to  many  valuable  purposes.  Boiled 
in  soap  and    water,   and    afterwards   cnrflpH    wWK 
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common   cotton   cards,   and  spnn    on   a   common 
spinning  wheel,  it  makes  a  good  material  for  stock- 

ino's.  sloves,  &c.  ,      . 

New  Wokkon  S,LK.-The  Editor  ot  tlus  pa- 
per has  prepared  a  Praaical  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
Tur.E  OK  Silk  adapted  to  the  soil  and  c.m.ate  ot 
the  United  States.  The  work  is  iUustrat*  d  by  en- 
gravings, and  contains  over  100  pages.     1  rice  50 

cents.  .  I     , 

Silk  Cultuue  in  New  Jersey.-A  numbei 
of  gentlemen  of  Warren  county.  New  Jersey,  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  state,  for  a  charter  of  a  Company 
tith  a  capital  of  ^300,000,  for  the  purpose  ot 
vaisiii'-  the  mulberry  ami  manufaclurmg  silk,  m 
that  county.  This  is  a  very  encouraging  beg.n- 
it.gandasthe  soil  of  New  Jersey  is  peculiarly 
ftworable  for  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  rearing 
of  the  worm  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  being  fol- 
lowed by  other  gentlemen  equally  spirited. 

Atlantic  Silk  Companv— A  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Nantucket  have  recently  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufacture  ot  sr  k, 
with  ulterior  reference   to  the  production   of  the 
raw  material.     They   have    assumed  the    name  ot 
the  "  Atlantic  Silk  Company,"  and  propose  invest- 
ing a  capital  of  not  exceeding  $40,000.     From  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  Inquirer,  it  is  manifest 
they  have  taken  hold  of  the  business  with  an  en- 
ergy and    zeal  which  will  ensure   success.      Jhey 
have  purchased  a  site  for  a  ftctory,  and  r.e  about 
erecting   a   building    60   by  30   feet.      Ihey   have 
aso  contracted  for  an  engine,  machinery,  &c.,  and 
expect  to  turn  out  in    the  course  of  the  c.isum 
year   upwards  of  three    hundred    yards    ol    rich 
heavy  fabrics  per  week.  .,,    ,      • 

BeaVer  Silk  CoMPANY.-The  sdk  business  i. 
«  going  ahead"  in  Pennsylvania.  A  company  has 
lately  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  name  of 
..The  IJeayer  Silk  Culture  and  Mauufacturing 
Company.-TJie  capital  stock  of  the  Con.pany  is 
50,000,  and  a:tractofland  near  Beaver  Fal L  m 
(;,  -^rn  Pennsylva^Via,  has  been  purchased  foi 
T''';ner.tions.  Samuel  C,  AtJnnson,  Esq.,  edt- 
tUeir  oper..^  Evenh.g-.  Post,  hs<  be.n  clec- 

rerpVe'tdeTo'f  tlfc  Compai?,.--^eu.«... 

"f:ir  P^rriorC^'en    applied  by  M. 
which  the   p^vei  ^^^j     expcr- 

0.y  to  the  weav.ng  o    Si  1.     But  ^^^^  J^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

'""^' 'rolt  and^^^^^^^^^^^^  constructed  cot- 

upon  an  "^^  and  ve  y  ^^^^ .    ^^^^^^  ^^ 

ton  loom.  ^'''""  ^,„provementsbyMr.  Gay, 
the  new  looms,  '''"^^\''y\  .  ■.,],  j,as  been  put 
adapted  to  the  '--^-^^jV/fil'lue  Pongee 
in  operation   upon  a  piece   «*  ""  ^^-^  loom 

v,„„/iUor,.hiefs.  three   quarteis  w  de    ^^l_  ,^^ 


been  entertained  in  relation  to  the  practicabi  ity  of 
weaving  silk  in  this  manner.  We  have  several 
timfs  made  the  observation  by  marking  the  piece 
with  a  pencil,  and  the  loom  has  woven  an  incfi 
and  a  half  of  thi^  fabric  in  one  mimde.  Otncrs 
hkVe  at  difterent  times  witnessed  the  operation  ot 
the  loom  and  their  observation  of  the  result  has 
been  precisely  the  same,  'i'he  speed  is  regulated 
atone  hundred  and  forty  strokes  of  the  lathe  per 
minute,  and  the  fabric  which  it  turns  off  is  m  no 
manner  inferior  to  the  imported  article. 

The  girl  who  attends  it  is  an  experienced  cot- 
ton weaver  and  one  of  the  smartest  in  the  country. 
She  affirms  that  she  can  without  difficulty  tend 
four  of  them,  and  turn  off  one  hundred  yards  ot 
goods  per  day.  What  will  Louis  PhiHipe  say  to 
tlmt  ? — Providence  Journal. 


NATIVE  SILK. 

A  specimen  of  sewing   silk  was  shown  to  us  a^ 
f. w  .lavs  since  by  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  which, 
was  produced  on  the  farm  of  Mr  Auams   of  \\  al- 
nole,  Cheshire  county,  a.ul  manufactured  by   Mis. 
Adam-       It    was   reeled  from    the   cocoons  on    a 
common  hand    reel  and  spun  on  a  common  spin- 
ning wheel.      Mrs  A.  was  ai.led    m  the  process  by 
no  other  knowledge  than   that   which  she  had  ai- 
<j,i,ed  ft-om    reading.      For  smoothness,  evenness 
of  texture  and  strength,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
which  we  have  ever  examined.      We  have  a  sam- 
ple of  the  silk   in  our   possession,  which    we  shall 
be  gla.l  to   exhibit  to  any  one  who  may    have  the 
curiosity  to  insiiect  it. 

We  are  further  informed,  that  the  trees  from 
which  the  worms  are  fed,  are  but  four  year,  fron: 
the  sti-^d.—jV-  H.  Argus. 


Have  you    made   up  your  mind    with  regard  tc 

ente  ing  into  the  mulberry  culture  ?      If  you  hav. 

no     It  no   consideration  .leter  you  from  it  longe 

Xn  the  coming   spring.      A  few    <lollars   aul  ou 

in  white   mulberry    seed,  and    morus    mukicaul 

utln^?.  if  these  should  be  judiciously  cultivated 

wou  d^ay  tbe  foundation  of  future  uulependence 

m'wish  the  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances  t 

11:;  in    mind  that    a  single    --  -  ;-;;^f- 

will   clothe   and   educate   his   children  ,  that   liv 

:   Ul:bie  him   to  live   sumptuously,  aiu^W^^ 

enough  in  ten    years  to  leave  his   family  indcpci 

aeut.— i^ar/ner  and  Gardener. 

From  tlie  Silk  Cullurist. 
HEDGES. 
We  commend  the  following  letter  to  the  atte 
tion^of  cultivators  of  the  Mulberry.  The  met  n 
of  cultivating  in  hedges,  we  think  the  best  1 1 
fas  been  attempted,  and  have  htt  e  doubt  oj^ 
ultimately  being   universally  adopted.     The  mi 
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berry  is  cultivated  in  this  manner  in  the  form  of 
lenc,e  ami  field  hedges.  On  the  borders  of  fields 
hedjres  may  be  set  out  for  the  double  purpose  of 
fnice  and  foliage,  and  the  interior  of  fiehls  is  often* 
covered  with  hcdj,a-s,  at  suitable  distances  from 
each  other  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  hand  cart  or 
one  horse  wagjjon,  for  the  (lurposc  of  gathering 
the  foliage  and  transporting  it  to  the  cocoonery. 
Tlie  method  of  propagation  is  nnich  the  same  in 
both  cases, ^ind  is  done  either  by  transi)lanting  the 
])lanls  from  the  nursery,  or  sowing  tiie  seed  where 
it  is  intended  to  make  a  hedge. 

To  make  a  hedge  by  transplanting  from  tlie 
nursery,  take  plants  one  or  two  years  old  and  set 
them  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches  a[)art,  or, 
if  it  be  intended  to  make  a  thick  set  hedge,  at  the 
tlistance  of  one  foot.  Cut  off  the  toj)s  at  four  or 
six  imfhes  from  the  ground,  leaving  two  buds  oi)po- 
site  each  other,  and  removing  the  rest.  This  cau- 
ses the  stock  to  have  tvyfo  vigorous  branches  the 
first  year.  'J'hc  next  s|)ring,  cut  one  of  these  two 
branches  on  the  same  side,  at  twelve  inches  from 
the  ground,  in  such  mannsr  that  each  plant  may 
have  a  long  and  a  short  one,  but  horizontally  on 
the  same  side  also  one  after  another,  all  the 
branches,  and  fasten  them  with  cords  or  witiies,  so 
that  tl)ey  may  form  a  line  parallel  with  the  earth, 
and  leave  the  entire  branches  untouched.  At  the 
conunencement  of  llie  third  year,  the  jjlants  will 
have  branches  to  form  a  hedge. 

'j'he  height,  form,  &c.  of  a  hedge  may  be  regu- 
lated, according  lo  thh'  taste  or  convenience  of  the 
cultivator,  by  cutting  off  the  brunches,  wiien  cov- 
<;red  with  leaves,  and  feeding  tiie  silk  worni. 
Some  cultivators  are  permitting  standard  trees  to 
grow  u|)  out  of  their  hedges  at  the  distance  often 
or  twelve  feet  from  each  other.  This  is  doul)tless 
an  im])rovetnent,  as  by  cutting  away  the  hedge,  an 
orchard  of  stan{'Hrd  trees  wou'd  be  left,  should  it 
ever  be  found  desirable  so  to  do.  Rai  s  might 
also  be  inserted  into  the  standards,  and  a  good 
fence  easily  made.  To  make  a  hedge  from  the 
seed  it  is  only  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  and  then 
treat  the  jtlants  in  the  same  manner  as  if  transplan- 
ted from  the  nursery. 

^V'ith  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr  Paige  respect- 
ing engaging  the  services  of  some  person  of  expe- 
rience in  managing  the  silk  worm,  we  can  only 
say  that  we  have  numerous  applications  of  the 
same  kind,  which  as  yat  we  are  unable  to  supply. 
But  we  will  here  take  occasion  to  say  to  all  such 
persons,  male  or  female,  who  may  not  be  other- 
wise engaged,  that  by  making  the  fact  known  to 
ns,  we  can  refer  them  to  gentlemen,  who  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  their  services  the  com- 
ing silk  season,  at  wages  with  which  they  wcnld 
be  satisfied. 


Albany,  Jan.  4tb,  1836. 
F.^   G.  Comstock,  Esq., 

Sir: — I  have  for  the  last  four  summers  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  the  mulberry.  My  object 
originally  was,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hedging; 
and  I  shall  continue  it,  but  if  eventually  my  hedges 
can  be  turned  to  account,  by  the  aid  of  the  silk 
worm,  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  making  them  contri- 
bute to  that  object.  I  have  already  more  than  a 
mile  in  hedge,  and  about  two  acres  in  nursery  ; 
and  seedlings  of  last  season,  sufficient  to  ad<l  at 
least  another  acre  to  iny  nursery.'  In  hedge  and 
nursery,  of  two,  three,  and  four  years  old,  1  have 
about  45,000.  -if  I  could  procure  a  female  of  suf- 
ficient experience  lo  take  charge  of  the  silk  worms, 
I  think  I  would  make  the  exi)eriraent  next  sum- 
mer, I  think  my  trees  would  furnish  food  for  60  or 
70  thousand  worujs,  perhaps  more.  There  is  no 
one  iu  this  part  of  the  country  who  has  any  prac- 
tical knowledge   of  the  management  of  the  worm. 

Blay  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  if  you  can  refer  me 
to  any  one,  whom  I  could  probably  emj)loy  for 
that  purpose. 

Respectfully,  Your 

Obedient  Serv't. 

JiNO.  Kf.yes  PAiGt:. 


EFFECT  OF  BOKE  MANURE  ON  CORN. 

To  the  Etiitor  of  the  Farmer's  Register  ;— 

Brookficld,  Henrico,  JVov.  6,  1835. 

In  a  number  of  the  last  volume  of  your  Regis- 
ter, a  correspondent  describes  an  experiment  made 
by  the  application  of  bones  as  a  manure  for  corn, 
the  result  of  which,  as  reported,  seemed  to  prove 
that  corn  derived  very  little  benefit  from  their  ap- 
plication. From  long  experience  in  the  use  of 
bones  as  a  manure,  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
highly  fertilizing  jjroperties,  I  was  induced  to  make 
a  similar  experiment  on  -a  small  scale.  During 
tiie  last  winter,  I  got  the  negroes  on  the  plantation, 
for  a  small  premium,  to  collect  at  their  own  con- 
venience, a  quantity  of.  bones  from  around  the 
neighborhood,  and  during  wet  or  stormy  weather, 
had  them  broke  in  a  wooden  trough  with  pestles 
shod  with  iron,  into  as  small  pieces  as  my  time 
would  permit,  a  small  proportion  of  them  being 
reduced  to  a  powder.  At  the  time  of  planting 
the  corn,  I  selected  four  rows,  forming  an  inter- 
mediate space  between  ground  well  manured  from 
the  winter  farm  pen,  and  ground  not  manured. 
On  these  selecte^l;  rows,  1  apjilied  the  bones  thus 
pounded,  depositing  a  small  quantity  of  the  bones 
previous  to  planting  the  corn  in  each  hill,  after- 
wards dropping  the  corn,  and  covering  the  whole 
with  the  hoe,  nat  deeper  than  any  other  part  of 
the  crop.  At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  growth  of 
the  corn,  it  exhibited  a  superiority  over  that  grow- 
ing on  either  side,  and  maintained  that  appearance 
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throughout  the  vvliole  of  the  season,  the  difteieuce 
being  discernible  at  a  distance.  There  were  two 
stalks  cultivated  in  tlie  hill,  at  five  and  a  half  hy 
three  feet,  the  greater  projiortion  of  the  stalks  pro- 
ducing two  good  ears.  'Ilironghout  the  whole  of 
the  season  it  maintained  a  vigorous  and  rajjid 
growth,  and  when  the  corn  on  both  sides  of  these 
rows  exhibited  evident  s}Mnptoms  of  having  suf- 
fered injury  from  a  short  drought,  the  corn  on 
these  rows  was  apparently  uninjured.  In  cutting 
and  clearing  off  the  corn,  jtreparatory  to  seeding 
wheat,  much  of  the  general  crop  was  very  imper- 
fectly matured,  while  the  corn  raised  on  the  bone 
manure  presented  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
imperfect  ears.  Circumstances  prevented  me,  as 
I  had  intended,  from  ascertaining  the  exact  differ- 
ence of  produce  —  but  gentlemen  who  were  com- 
petent judges,  estimated  that  the  produce  from 
these  four  rows  would  exceed  the  produce  from 
an, equal  number  of  hills  from  the  farm  pen  man- 
ured land,  by  at  least  one  third,  and  more  than 
double  that  of  the  land  which  had  received  no 
manure.  From  the  result  of  this  experiment,  I 
am  satisfied  that  bones  are  a  valuable  manure  for 
corn,  if  applied  even  in  very  small  (juantities. — 
The  expense  of  them  would  be  small,  and  they 
are  much  easier  pounded,  when  performed  as 
above  stated,  than  gypsum,  and  the  exjicnse  of 
collecting  and  hauling  is  very  trilling.  On  every 
farm  there  are  a  greater  or  Ics*:  quainity  of  bones 
scattered  abotti,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  every  village 
OF  city,  they  are  deposited  in  large  qvianlities,  [)re- 
senting  anything  but  an  agreeable  or  pleasing 
appearance,  reminding  the  passenger  at  every  ^tep 
that  he  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  m"'dst  of  a  charnel 
house.  How  much  better  vvoidd  it  certainly  be 
that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  should  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  their  enriching  qualities,  and  that  these 
animal  remains  which  tiow  present  nothing  but  a 
loathsome  spectacle,  should  be  employed  to  beau- 
tify aryd  fertilize  the  soil  which  once  afforded  them 
subsistence,  and  instead  of  presenting  an  eye-sore 
to  their  late  masters,  be  to  them  a  source  of  profit  ? 
I  regret  that  circumstances  so  occurred  as  to 
prevent  me  from  having  it  in  my  power  to  present 
you  with  more  practical  results,  than  are  above 
stated.  As  it  is,  I  hope  it  may  induce  some  one 
of  your  readers  to  bestow  some  attention  on  a 
means  of  improving  their  exhausted  farms,  within 
the  reach  of  almost  every  farmer.  I  anticipate 
that  the  benefit  which  the  wheatj.^rop  may  receive 
from  the  application  of  the  bones,  will  be  as  de- 
cided as  has  been  that  of  these  four  rows  of  corn. 

A.  NicoL. 


dimensions  of  this  manunoth  apple  tree  carefully 
and  accurately,  and  found  it  to  be  45  feet  in  height 
and  55  in  breadth  ;  circumference  of  the  trunk  9 
feet  4  inches.  About  seven  feet  from  the  rot)t 
there  are  eleven  branches,  the  average  siz ;  of 
which  are  3  feet  10  inches  in  circumference.  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  about  it  is,  tJie  quantity 
of  fruit  it  bore  the  jiresent  year:  one  hundred 
and  eighty  bushels  of  apples  were  taken  from  it 
this  fall.  Four  or  five  bushels,  of  such  as  were 
bruised  and  partially  and  entirely  rotten,  were  left 
under  the  tree  :  and  a  good  deal  of  its  fruit  must 
have  been  taken  away  by  different  [lersons  through 
the  summer  and  fall;  so  that  the  real  quantity  it 
bore  must  have  been  very  near,  if  not  quite  two 
hundred  bushels.  The  apples  are  very  large.  It 
stands  near  the  South  Branch,  on  verj'  rich  soil. 
1  have  been  informed  that  it  did  not  bear  any  fruit 
until  after  it  was  twenty  years  old.  It  grew  spon- 
taneously where  it  now  stands,  and,  although  forty 
years  old,  continues  to  grow. — Romney  Intel. 


Silk  ix  ViRGiPfiA. — We  have  recently  received 
from  Virginia,  very  large  additions  to  our  Silk 
Manual  subscription  list.  One  gentleman  writes : 
"  The  people  in  this  State  are  wide  a\vake  upon 
this  subject;  and  great  progress  lias  already  beetj 
made  in  the  establishment  of  pfantations  of  Mul- 
berry Trees,  &ic.'^  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Silk  business  will  prove  eminently  successful 
in  that  State.  VV<!  shall  be  glad  to  receive  com- 
munications from  that  section,  detailing  its  pro- 
gress and  prospects. — JV.  E.  Farmer. 


Great  CROP  of  Ruta  Baga. — Mr  Holmes:  A;? 
It  may  be  useful  to  report  the  produce  of  certaii> 
crops  occasionally,  in  order  to  let  people  know 
what  we  arc  doing  "  down  East,"  1  wish  to  inform 
yon  that  Mr  Joseph  Weston,  rJd,  of  Bloo^mfield, 
raised  during  the  past  season  on  twentyfour  rods 
of  ground,  170  bushels,  being  if  I  mistake  not,  after 
the  rate  oC  eleven  hundred  thirtyihree  and  one  third 
bushels  to  the  acre.  What  would  friend  Cobbett 
say  to  this,  if  he  were  alive  now  ?  If  he  who 
njakes  two  sj)ircs  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  is  more  of  a  benefactor  to  mankind 
than  be  who  conquers  nations — surely  he  who 
makes  an  acre  of  ground  produce  at  the  rate  above 
mentioned,  is  deserving  great  commendation  for 
his  skill  and  industry. — '  S.'  in  Maine  Farmer. 


Mammoth  Apple  Tree. — We  are  indebted  to 
a  highly  respectable  gentleman  of  Hardy  county, 
Ya.  for  the  following  facts  relative  to  a  mammotli 
apple  tree,  on  the  farm  of  Capt.  Daniel  McNeil, 
of  that  county.     Our  informant  says,  he  took  the 


To  Drive  Bugs  frow  Vines. — The  ravages 
of  the  yellow  striped  l»ugs  on  cucumbers  and  me- 
lons, may  be  effectually  prevented,  by  sifting  char- 
coal dust  over  tlie  plants,  if  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  the  plants  will  be  entirely  free  from 
annoyance.  There  is  iir  charcoal  some  {>roperty 
so  obnoxious  to  these  troublesome  insects,  that 
they  fly  from  it  the  instant  it  is  applied. — Indiana 
..Aurora. 
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ADDRESS 

Before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pmmotinf^  .flg- 

ricuUure. 

BV   HENRY  A.   S.   DKA^^BOK^^ 
(Concliidod  from  niir  Lnst.) 

There  are  l\V(j  chief  iriodns,  in  wliich  iuiin-ove- 
meiits  are  efteeted  in  agriculture  :  one,  tlie  iiitro, 
diiction  of  new  or  va!naliIo  species,  or  varieties  of 
tlie  vegetable  and  animal  king(h)tiis,  and  the  other 
a  more  |)erfect  theory  in  the  science  and  a  better 
application  of  iaiior  to  tfie  art  in  all  their  diversi- 
fied compartments.  The  latter  includes  the  re- 
quisite implements,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  every  kind  of  cultivation  is  to  be  conducted, 
and  the  great  object  of  both  is  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  products,  which  the  earth  is  capable  of 
being  made  to  yield,  by  the  most  approved  man- 
agement, and  at  the  lowest  possible  e.x|)ense. 

So  simple  and  coimnon  are  these  positions,  so 
self-evident  and  familiar  are  they,  that  it  may 
seem  irrelevant  as  the  utterance  of  truisms  to 
repeat  them.  They  were  early  proclaimed  by 
Bacon,  Tull  and  Evelyn,  and  have  been  emphati- 
cally illustrated  by  Coke,  Youivg,  Bakewell  and 
Sinclair  —  names  which  will  ever  be  illustrious 
in  the  anna's  of  agriculture.  Yet  how  little  have 
they  been  regarded  here,  and  how  few  among  all 
those,  who  havc^  spent  their  lives  in  cultivating 
the  earth,  can  say,  that  they  have  attem|)ted  the 
fulfilment  of  the  requisitions  implied,  although  so 
indisj)ensable  to  their  own  advancement.  Rou- 
tine has  been  more  influential  than  precept,  and 
custom  has  domineered  over  truth  and  reason. 
We  have  beiui  quiescent  pupils  in  the  observance 
of  what  has  been,  rather  than  anxious  inquirers  of 
what  should  and  can  be  done.  The  mind  has 
been  slavishly  restrained  by  i)rejudice,  erroneous 
example,  and  that  dread  of  change,  which  has 
been  so  universal  and  so  fatal  to  the  im|:rovement, 
rights,  dignity  and  hai)piness  of  man.  Something 
more,  tlien,  is  recpiired,  than  a  mere  knowledge 
of  principles,  to  insure  their  salutary  influence, 
and  of  duty,  that  it  be  well  performed.  There 
must  be  independence  of  thought,  and  freedom  of 
action,  with  an  energy  of  disposition  which  con- 
stantly aims  at  improvement  and  is  never  satisfied 
until  it  is  reached.  And  where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  greatest  display  of  these  qualifications  ?  where 
are  they  most  certainly  induced  ?  Is  it  not  in 
those  cliiriates  which  are  embraced  between  the 
southern»and  northern  extremes  of  the  temperate 
zones,  and  in  those  localities  too,  where  tiie  soil 
is  not  naturally  the  most  remarkable  for  its  fertili- 
ty, or  the  i)hysical  conformation  of  its  area,  the 
most  favorable  to  the  efi'orts  of  tillage  ;.  for  there 
the  greatest  intelligence,  genius,  skiil  and  industry 
are  required  to  ])ro<iuce  the  desired  effects  ;  and 


it  is  most  common,  that  in  countries  where  these 
difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  the  best  farmers 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  most  instructive,  as  well 
as  valuable  results  are  obtained.  This  arises  from 
the  constant  demand  of  e\|)edients,  to  surmount 
the  numerous  obstacles  to  complete  success,  which 
the  asi)erities  of  the  soil,  the  rigor  of  the  climate, 
and  the  labor  of  fertilization,  present;  as  impedi- 
ments in  this,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  challenge  enterprise,  and  create  the 
means  for  overcoming  them.  Activity  is  thereby 
given  to  talents,  ingenuity  is  roused,  and  that  de- 
termination of  character  formed,  which  neither 
admits  of  impossibilities,  yields  to  adverse  circum- 
stances, or  halts  in  its  coiu'se,  until  the  object 
sought  is  attained. 

IJut  there  never  has  been  any  thing  great 
achieved  where  there  were  not  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  It  is  thus  that  the  noblest  faculties 
of  the  niind  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  exercise 
of  their  highest  powers,  and  min'  to  the  dis[)lay 
of  his  immeasurable  resources.  Every  concep- 
tion of  an  imfiortant  truth  is  accompanied  by  the 
cheering  belief  ol' witnessing  its  verrfication  ;  and 
the  triumph  over  obstructions  in  its  developement 
is  as  exhilarating  to  the  philosopher  and  artist,  as 
victory  to  the  warrior.  It  matters  not  what  is  the 
exaggerated  magnitude,  or  apparent  insignificance 
of  the  inquiry,  it  cannot  be  piosecnted  with  any 
jirospect  of  success,  unless  there  is  an  ardent  dis-' 
position,  accom[)anied  by  that  indomitable  spirit 
of  perseverance,  which  puts  at  defiance  all  hazards 
and  all  odds.  Wliether  the  object  of  accornjilish- 
ment  or  investigation  be  the  construction  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct  or  the  strhiging  of  a  lute,  the 
geology  of  the  globe  or  the  anatomy  of  a  beetle, 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world  or  a  new  plant, 
there  must  be  brought  into  vigorous  action  the 
highest  powers  of  intellect  and  the  most  zealous 
dctcrminatioji  of  purpose.  Tiiere  is  nothing  val- 
uable to  man,  or  honorable  to  nations  —  not  an 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  fund  of  intelligence 
—  not  a  step  taken  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  has  not  been  the  result  of  intense  thought 
and  infinite  research.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  our  existence  —  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence  — 
that  to  attain  excellence  in  even  the  humblest  vo- 
cation, there  must  be  untiring  industry,  sanguine 
hopes,  and  great  labor.  What,  indeed,  were  we 
but  for  that  unquenchable  thrist  of  knowledge 
whijh  no  acquisitions  can  abate  —  that  restless 
demand  for  action,  which  is  but  increased  by  fru- 
ition, and  that  aspiring  reach  of  imagination,  which 
finding  no  terrestrial  bounds,  ranges  from  the  far- 
thest constellation  in  the  zodiac  to  the  realms  be- 
yonil  the  skies — to  an  existence  as  illimitable  as 
eternity,  and  an  elevation  transcendant  as  the 
archangels.  Were  we  not  thus  created,  and  so 
endowed  with  an  intuitive  credence  in  the  inimor- 
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tality  of  the  soul,  tlie  Imman  race  must  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  ignorance 
and  degraded  barbarism.  It  is  tlie  inspiration  of 
divinity  itself  which  animates  and  urges  us  on,  in 
the  interminable  career  of  intellectual  attainnients 
and  moral  grandeur. 

What  is  the  biography  of  those  mighty  men 
who  have  illumined  tlie  past  and  the  present,  and 
thrown  forward  into  the  obscurity  of  the  future 
the  effulgence  of  their  glory  ?  Is  it  not  the  record 
of  genius  struggling  with  misfortune,  and  battling 
with  prejudice  and  ignorance,  to  evolve  some  mo- 
mentous fdcf,  establish  some  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  morals,  proclaim  some  invaluable  discovery 
in  science,  or  perfect  some  brilliant  experiment  in 
art  ?  The  very  temerity  of  their  enterprise,  the 
r,o?d  indtfferonce  of  anticipated  patronage,  the 
desponding  thraldom  of  penury,  and  that  unwear- 
ied perseverance  which  knows  not  desjiair,  are 
the  alternate  subjects  of  our  praise  and  commis- 
eration. Our  admiration  is  constantly  excited  l)y 
that  boldness  of  mind  and  that  fearlessness  of 
heart,  which  are  neither  smitten  down  by  the  iron 
mace  of  arbitrary  power,  the  withering  influence 
of  fanatical  persecution,  or  the  discouragements 
of  unrequited  merit  ;  that,  "unaided,  unfriended 
and  alone,"  tFfey  rose  superior  to  the  storms  of 
fortune,  and  became  the  ornaments  of  their  age 
—  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  is  from  these 
causes  that  we  honor  the  names,  and  dwell  with 
such  profound  interest  upon  the  characters,  of 
Galileo  and  Tasso,  Hampden  and  Milton,  Watt 
and  Arkwright,  Rittenhouse  and  Fulton. 

Let  not  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England,  then, 
doubt  of  STJCces.^  in  the  application  of  efficient 
means  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  tillag(\ 
either  from  the  rudeness  of  their  climate,  or  the 
less  favoi*aWe  character  of  their  soil,  compared 
with  the  fertile  savannahs  of  the  South  and  the 
beautifal  prairies  of  the  West.  They  have  shown 
what  the  Saxon  blood  can  achieve,  in  the  battle 
field  and  on  the  deep,  in  science  and  in  the  arts, 
in  corsrnerciaJ  adventure  and  mechanical  skill, 
and  they  will  not  incur  the  stigma  of  deg-eneracy, 
by  failing  to  rival  their  own  lineage  of  another 
hemispf)ere,  in  that  pursuit  where  they  have  at- 
tained sttch  marked  distinction. 

It  should  be  recollectedj  that  it  is  not  the  geo- 
graphical position  or  sterility  of  our  inheritance, 
which  have  thrown  us  in  the  rear  of  other  nations  ; 
for  that  vast  and  favored  region  which  lies  under 
more  propitious  skies,  in  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Union,  is  not  in  advance  of  the  North, 

There  are  nmny  causes  which  have  retarded 
agricultural  improvements  throughout  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  natural  difficulties  which 
are  to  be  encountered.  None,  however,  have 
operated  more  unfavorably,  than  the  indifference 
which  has  too  generally  prevailed,  in  relation  to 
the  subj  ;ct,  but  more  especially  among  those  who, 


from  their  ample  means,  distinguished  attain  men!?<, 
elevation  of  character,  and  the  time  which  they 
might  devote  to  ex[)erimentaj  inquiry,  could  ren- 
der such  essential  service,  both  by  their  practical 
o|.erations  and  tiie  powerful  influence  of  their 
example.  Tlitre  are,  it  is  true,  illustrious  excep- 
tions to  this  lamentable  and  inexcusable  neglect 
of  the  noblest  pursuit  in  which  man  can  be  en- 
gaged, when  taken  in  the  widest  scope  of  its  in- 
tellect'ia!,  moral  and  physical  influence. 

Strenuous  and  commendable  exertions  have 
been  made  in  many  of  the  States,  to  induce  a  bet- 
ter disjjosition.  This  society  bears  npon  its  roll 
of  members,  the  names  of  individuals,  whose  lorrg^ 
and  faithful  public  services  caimot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  whose  jiatriotic  ardor  has  experienced 
no  retiring  ebb,  and  whose  mimificent  cnntrihu- 
tions,  lessons  of  instruction  and  practical  labors 
will  be  enduring  monuments  of  their  fame.  Other 
j»ortions  of  the  republic  can  b^ast  of  like  bene- 
factors. Still  there  is  nuich  to  be  done  ;  and  if 
there  is  an  earnest  and  generous  co-opevatioUy 
nsuch  can  l>e  acconrplished  by  individual  enter- 
prise, numerous  and  active  associations,  and  gov- 
ernmeiiTal  encoiiragenient.  We  have  a'ready  ex- 
perienced^ in  this  State,  the  beneficial  consequen- 
ces of  a  A  these  influences.  It  is  to  be  traced  in. 
«trr  gardens,  oiThards  and  ftelds  —  in  onr  flocks- 
and  herds,  our  farm-houses  and  villages,  from  the 
bleak  shores  of  the  ocean  to  t!i«  luxuriant  banks 
of  the  liousatonic. 

W'ithin  a  fi;w  years  the  0(rcu|iatron  of  a  fanner 
has  been  elevated  in  general  estiinatron  ;  a  r  :si- 
*{ence  in  the  countrj'  has  l^ecome  more  desiralilo 
among  thase  who  have  accumulated  fortunes  in 
other  pursuits,  and  a  taste  for  useful  anxl  orna- 
raental  culture  evinced,  which  arc  full  of  |  romise 
for  the  future.  But  to  rival  other  nations,  there: 
must  be  a  more  thorough  change  effected  in  jjub- 
lic  opinion.  Here,  niifortmiafefy  and  tnexpUcal)ly,, 
the  fashion  has  been  in  fjkvor  of  congregating  m 
large  towns  and  cities,  as  well  among  such  as. 
have  been  reared  or  acquired  fortunes  there,  as 
those  who  were  born  and  reached  affluofice  in 
the  interior  ;  while  in  England  the  reverse  has 
been  the  miiversal  taste.  There  the  noblemair 
and  commoHcr,  the  statesfman,  orator  and  fmet^ 
the  generals  of  armies  and  the  admirals  of  fleets, 
the  n>erchant  and  manufacturer,  and  men  of  for- 
tune and  intelligence  in  every  rank  and  slatioUj 
©onsider  the  country  not  merely  the  most  desira- 
ble, but  the  only  proper  resitlence  of  a  gentiernan. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  indisjtensable  prerequitiie  to  the 
assunqition  of  that  character,  and  obtaining  the 
position  in  society  which  it  commands,  while  the 
towns  and  cities  are  deemed  hut  a>3  temporary 
al)0(i('.s,  or  as  the  places  where  means  may  be 
acquired  by  such  as  do  not  inherit  an  estate,  for 
indulging,  at  some  future  period,  in  the  comforts, 
honors   and   luxuries  of  a   country  life.     It  is  to  - 
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this  enlightened  sentiuicnt  that  may  be  traced  ail 
that  there  is  of  freedom  in  that  flourisiiing  empire. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  coniUtion  of  society, 
that  civil  liberty  was  there  so  early  esiablishcd, 
and  has  been  so  gloriously  maintained,  while  it 
has  either  never  been  enjoyed,  or  been  f^peedily 
eloven  down,  in  all  the  other  portions  of  the  easl- 
»rn  continent.  It  was  the  J»o!d  and  independent 
land-holders  who  compelled  the  tyrant  John  to 
sijn  the  great  Charter  of  England  ;  and  they  have 
stood  ever  since,  in  the  midst  of  the  nation,  a 
colossal  political  Janus  —  opposing,  with  stern 
fjf  fiance,  the  attempted  encroachments  of  the  mon- 
arch on  the  one  side,  and  restraining  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stormy  multitude  on  the  other  — 
obliging  each  to  respect  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  The  proj)rietors  of  the  soil  have  ever  pri- 
ded themselves  in  partici])ating  in  the  useful  avo- 
cations, comforts,  embelliishments  and  amusements 
of  51  country  life.  'J  here  thej'  expend  their  vast 
incomes  in  a  manner  which  gives  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  rural  industry.  The  experi- 
ments which  they  have  made  in  field  cultivation, 
for  improving  the  breeds  of  domestic  aninials, 
extending  the  bounds  of  horticulture  and  orna- 
mental planting  —  their  lil)eral  expen  litures  in 
tJio  erection  of  private  and  public  edifices,  in  the 
eonstruction  of  roads  and  canals,  and  their  gene- 
rous endeavors  to  alleviate  the  condition,  elevate 
the  cliaracter,  and  promote  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  all  classes,  in  their  multifarious  voca- 
tions, and  to  advance  the  public  wea',  haye  had  a 
jtowerftil  tendency  to  excite  emulation,  and  give 
an  activity,  detcrmintition  and  elevrtion  of  char- 
acter to  the  entire  poj  ulation,  unj  recedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  There  we  be'iold  the 
indis|)ensable  and  useful,  studiously  combined 
with  the  ornamental,  from  the  baronial  establish- 
ment to  the  thatched  roof  cottage.  A  taste  uni- 
versally j)revails  for  giving  either  a  more  magnifi- 
cent, picturesque,  beautiful  or  neat  appearance  to 
every  estate,  while  the  necessary  and  profitable 
lal)ors  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  and 
exact  attention.  The  refinements  of  the  arts  are 
blended  with  a!I  the  possible  comforts  of  each 
ha!)itation,  whether  it  rises  in  antiquated  battle- 
ments, iron)  the  heights  of  a  princely  domain,  or 
is  the  dearly  cherished  home  of  him,  'vho  is  but 
the  tenant  out  of  a  rood  of  land. 

What  more  interesting  iuriuiry  can  there  be 
presented  to  the  statesman,  than  the  intimate 
connexion  which  exists  between  the  political  and 
agricultural  histories  of  England.  Are  the'y  not 
striking  illustrations  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
each,  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people,  in  their  domesiic  and  national  relations. 
We  have  only  to  look  into  the  annals  of  the  past, 
and  examine  the  present  condition  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,  Spain  and  France,  for  a   lull   solution  of  the 


])roblem,  how  and  why  it  is,  that  the  two  latter 
are  so  far  in  the  fear  of  the  former,  in  their  in- 
stitutions of  government,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country. 

lt\  Spain,  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  soil  were 
comp^Mled  to  live  at  Madrid,  from  an  aj)pr«hen- 
sioii  of  the  sovereign,  that  their  residence  in  the 
midst  of  their  numerous  tenants  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  his  power  ;  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences have  been  despotism,  an  ignorant  and 
imi'overished  iioiulaiion,  and  an  uncnltivcited 
kingdom.  In  France,  especially  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  if  the  nobles 
were  not  required  to  abandon  their  estates  to  the 
management  of  the  ])easantry,  they  were  induced 
to  concentre  round  the  court,  froni  the  splendor 
with  wiiich  it  was  maintained,  the  prestiges  which 
deluded  the  ambitious,  the  statiqjis  which  were 
conferred  on  many  of  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
hope  of  royal  lavor  in  all.  ,  if  the  country  wat-  not 
as  badly  cultivated  as  that  beyond  the  I'yrennees, 
the  peo;;le  were  nearly  as  ini}!Overi_shcd  and  de- 
graded in  character. 

IIow  often,  in  our  day,  have  we  seen  those  na- 
tions convulsed  by  revolution,  when  the  only  mea- 
sure required  for  producing  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, cv  of  dynasty,  was  t'le  unfurling  a  new 
banner  on  the  Palaco  Real,  or  tiie  Thuilleries. 
Paris  and  Pladrid,  like  Rome,  when  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  glory,  have  each  l)ecoine  tht;  state  of 
their  respective  kingdoms,  insolently  uniting  the 
}  rerogatives  of  tlie  senate  and  the  forum,  and 
whoever  can  wield  the  physical  and  moral  |  ower 
of  either,  niay  dictate  law  to  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces, as  to  so  !!iany  distant  colonies. 

How  different  is  the  situation  of  Great  Britain. 
The  tower  may  be  stormed,  the,  palace  of  St  James 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  Lontlon  controlled  by 
a  mob,  the  myrmidons  of  a  tyrant,  the  arn"ly  of  an 
usurjier.  or  the  legions  of  invasion,  —  still  EnglaiKl 
would  no  more  be  conquered,  or  its  government 
subverted,  than  by  tlie  destrtiction  of  Dover  castle, 
or  one  of  lier  ships  of  the  line.  Her  mighty 
power  is  in  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil 
scattered  broad  cast  over  the  whole  surfiice  of  the 
island,  where  every  yeoman  is  a  champion  of  lib- 
erty, and  every  house  a  fortress.  'J  here  the  whole 
people  must  be  consulted  for  change  or  reforma- 
tion, and  every  gallant  Briton  must  be  cut  down 
in  battle,  or  subdued  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
frpm  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  before  the  govern- 
ment can  h'  abrogated,  or  tlic  nation  yielded  tip 
to  foreign  conquest. 

Who  will  ask  the  caufee  of  this  intense  atta<h- 
ment  to  their  homes  and  firesides,  —  of  this  lofty 
and  ardent  patriotism,  when  there  is  not  ;in  acre  of 
land  in  England,  lliat  has  not  been  rendered  l"a- 
mous  in  history,  or  dear  to  the  inhabitants  by 
some  remarka!)le  event,  some  drxd  of  valor,  souk* 
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monument  of  art,  or  some  developcincnt  of  mind. 
Every  hill  top  and  vale,  every  forest,  ijrove  anri 
glade,  —  the  ocean  which  i)atlies  its  rock  bound 
shores,  —  each  islanil,  river  and  stream,  each 
sequestered  dsil  and  shaded  fountain, —  tlie  daily 
life  and  evenin':^  pastimes,  from  jtrattling  child- 
iiood  to  hoary  age,  —  all,  all  are  embalmed  in  the 
traditions  of  England.  Her  literature  is  redolent 
of  that  captivating  scenery  which  nature  and  art 
have  rendered  so  admirable  ;  and  the  glorious 
feats  of  war,  the  splendid  achievements  of  genius, 
and  taste  in  peace,  —  with  the  names  of  her  illus- 
trious men,  have  been  immortalized  by  her  gifted 
bards,  the  undying  echoes  of  wiiose  thousantl 
harps  are  yet  heard  in  every  passing  breeze,  and 
make  vocal  even  the  desert  stillness  of  the  star-lit 
night.  These  have  rendered  the  whole  island 
precious  in  thO'Sight  and  memory  of  Englishmen. 
To  them  it  is,  indeed,  a  holy  land,  and  ere  it  can 
become  the  prize  of  conquesr,  like  Jerusalem,  it 
must  first  be  made  desolate. 

Knowing  what  has  been  the  salutary  influence, 
in  one  nation,  of  comingling  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  industry  over  the  entire  surface  of  a  country, 
should  we  not  hasten  to  follow  the  example.  It 
is  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  physics,  that  well 
authenticated  facts  constitute  the  elements  of  those 
theories,  by  which  general  truths  are  evolved  and 
princi|)les  established.  In  the  history  of  the  past 
then,  we  should  behold  mirrored  the  future  ;  and 
if  it  is  not  reflected  with  that  distinctness  of  out- 
line and  accuracy  of  detail,  by  which  every  object 
can  be  readily  recognized,  —  still,  the  shadowings 
forth  are  so  palpable  to  the  philosopiiic  eye,  that 
they  are  confidently  jiroclaimcd  as  approaching 
realities  ,*  and  thus,  the  revelations  of  exalted  in- 
telligence assume  the  imposing  character  of  pro- 
phecy, when  in  truth  they  are  but  the  inductions 
of  reason,  from  the  accumulated  facts  of  ages. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Massachnsetts  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  soil 
is  naturally  as  fertile,  and  cajable  of  being  render- 
ed as  productive.  All  the  cereal  grains,  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  there  raised  can  be  here  cultivated, 
and  the  latter  more  perfectly.  .  We  have  in  addi- 
tion maize,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
greatest  staple  of  New  England,  and  silk  is  being 

successfully   introduced, a    prod'uct,    which    is 

destined  to  be  of  as  much  consequence  to  the 
proprietors  of  land,  as  that  of  their  flocks,  and 
rnay  rival  the  vast  cotton  crop  of  the  south  in 
value.  Our  domestic  animals  if  not  now  gener- 
ally equal,  are  rapidly  becoming  so.  The  facilities 
of  intercommunication,  by  good  roads,  canals  and 
rail  ways  are  increasing,  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
mise especial  benefit  lo  the  farmers  of  the  interior. 
Their  industr}'  will  be  errcouraged,  their  jirosper- 
ity  advanced,  and  a  more  cheering  aspect  be  given 
to    large  portions  of  territory,   which   have   been 


nnab'e  to  compete  with  more  favored  localities, 
from  the  distance  of  a  market  and  the  enormous 
expense  of  transportation.  But  those  terrestrial 
comets,  which  are  traversing  every  star  in  our 
political  systen),  and  attract  the  gaze  of  the  aston- 
ished world,  as  much  as  that,  which  now  blazts 
in  the  heavens,  will  have  an  influence  on  iiational 
prosperity  more  beneficial,  than  that  of  the  other 
was  ever  deeuied  baneful.  By  their  ])otent  agency 
distance  has  become  a  mere  technical  term  of 
geograjdiical  illustration,  and  lime  has  been  sub 
stituted  as  the  only  true  measure  of  the  space  by 
which  places  are  separated,  as  well  as  that  whicii 
divid  s  events.  It  is  of  no  moment  what  are  the 
ranges  of  mountains,  extensive  plains,  vast  rivers 
and  capacious  lakes,  which  lie  between  the  einjjo- 
rium  of  demand  and  the  region  of  sup|)ly, — the 
steand>oat  and  rail  roads  have  given  them  a  juxta- 
position of  existence. 

The  tide  of  emigration  will  be  diminished,  in 
proportion  as  the  demand  for  labor  is  increased  ; 
and  that  it  must  is  inevitable,  when  every  water 
fall  becomes  the  site  of  a  Lowell  and  a  Dover, 
which  it  rcqnires  no  gift  of  prescience  to  announce, 
will  be  realized  at  no  very  distant  period.  Cojn- 
uierce,  navigation,  manufactures  and  the  mechan- 
ical arts  have  received  an  impulse,  throughout  the 
north,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  experienced  in 
every  department  of  rural  economy.  Inslead, 
therefore,  of  seeking  employment  in  distant  re- 
gions, (he  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England 
will  rejoice  to  dwell  among  the  green  hills  of  their 
own  native  land,  where  repose  the  hallowed  ashes 
of  their  adventurous  ancestors.  If  it  should  be  ^ 
urged  that  our  pojjulation  is  even  now  too  dense 
for  the  successful  enter[  rise  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  what  )Hmd)er  of 
inhabitants  are  maintained  on  the  soil,  in  other 
and  not  more  favored  portions  of  the  globe. 

In  England,  where  there  is  still  so  much  land 
unsubdued  by  cultivation  there  are  over  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  j'ersons  to  the  square  mile, 
which  would  give  to  Massachusetts  more  than 
two  millions  of  iidiabitants,  instead  of  the  six  hun- 
dred thousaiHl  which  it  now  contains. 

By  a  census  of  the  Chinese  em[)ire  taken  in 
1813,  the  poj)ulation,  all  of  whom  are  subsisted 
upon  the  i>roducts  of  their  own  soil,  amounted  to 
370,000,000  ;  but  enormous  as  it  seems,  the  num- 
ber to  the  square  mile  is  not  so  great  as  in  Eng- 
land. There  are,  however,  large  |)rovinc<'S  whose 
iidiabitants  are  so  numerous  that  they  average 
four,  five  and  six  hundred  to  tlie  mile;  and  there 
is  one,  whose  area  is  nearly  five  times  that  of  this 
State,  which  has  seven  hundred  to  the  square 
mi'e,  which  woidd  give  us  5,460,000.  But  as 
still  njore  conclusive  evidence  of  how  inany  per- 
sons can  be  supported  from  the  culture  of  the 
soil  alone,  there   is  an  island  on  the  eastern  coast 
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of  China,  whicli  contains  only  one  thousand  square 
jniles,  being  less  tiian  a  seventh  part  of  this  State, 
vvhicli  has  a  jiopulation  of  400,000,  or  400  to  a 
square  mile.  There  is  not  a  town  upon  it,  the 
inhabitants  living  in  hamlets  and  single  houses 
scattered  all  over  the  surface,  and  the  oidy  articles 
cultivated  are  rice,  cotton,  millet,  an<l  culinary 
vegetables. 

The  dit!^*erence  between  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  States  and 
th.it  of  China  is  still  more  striking,  as  in  the  for- 
mer  there  are  only  six  while  in  the  latter  there 
are  268.  if,  therefore,  our  whole  country  should 
be  as  thickly  po])ulatcd,  the  census  would  be  589,- 
600,000,  and  if  the  increase  should  continue  in 
the  ratio  which  it  has  done,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  it  would  require  only  125  for  this  vast  ac- 
cumulation, a  period,  but  little  exceeding  twice 
that  of  our  brief  existence,  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. 

If  our  climate  is  as  congenial,  our  soil  as  teem- 
ing, and  our  skies  more  bright,  why  is  it  thai  a 
country  life  is  not  so  fervently  desired,  —  -^o  much 
the  theme  of  universal  disquisition,  and  so  nuich 
the  object  of  unqualified  admiration,  as  in  other 
and  far  less  propitious  lands  ?  Where,  under  the 
broad  heavens,  have  been  more  lavishly  bestowed 
whatever  man  can  ask  of  a  beneficent  Providence, 
to  supply  his  wants,  administer  to  his  comforts, 
and  insure  his  felicity  ? 

The  topographical  features  of  3Iassachusetts 
are  more  diversified,  more  interesting,  and  can  be 
more  speedily  and  perfectly  embellished  by  culti- 
vation, than  even  the  northern  Hesperides.  The 
state  is  traverseci  in  all  directions,  either  by  ma- 
jestic rivers  or  copious  streams.  Lofty  mountains, 
from  whose  rugged  tlanks  gush  forth  jjerennial 
springs,  and  beautiful  hills,  clothed  with  forests  to 
their  very  summits,  give  grandeur  to  the  scenery  ; 
picturesque  vallies  everywhere  invite  attention, 
and  promise  as  smiling  and  happy  aspects  as 
those  whose  loveliness  is  preserved  in  Grecian 
song  ;  innumerable  lakes,  s|  angled  with  verdant 
islets,  and  floral  stars,  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
area  of  our  territory.  The  sea  coast  abounds  in 
capacious  bays,  broad  estuari'fs,  commanding  pro- 
montories, and  beetling  cliffs  ;  and  in  addition  to 
our  catalogue  of  superb  forest  trees,  there  is  a 
profusion  of  shrubs,  and  wild  flowers,  which  are 
so  unrivalled  in  variety  and  splendor,  that  they 
constitute  some  of  the  most  choice  collections  in 
the  conservatories,  sumptuous  gardens  and  rural 
plantations  of  Euro|)e. 

The  comruon  idea  associated  with  a  residence 
in  the  counirj',  is  that  of  profit, —  that  an  income 
should  be  realized  from  all  expenditures  there 
made.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  make  this  dis- 
tinction, so  unfavorable  in  its  eflects,  to  the  [)ros- 
perityand  improvement  of  the  country  ?     Are  the 


magnificent  edifices,  costi}'  furniture,  and  luxuri- 
ous indulgencies  in  cities  and  large  towns,  sources 
of  income  ?  Are  they  not,  rather,  intended  to 
administer  to  the  comfort  anil  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  proprietors,  without  any  regard  to  the  cost,  or 
any  expectation  of  revenue  ?  Why  then  should 
it  be  urged,  that  such  investments  siiould  yield  an 
income,  because  the  location  is  on  ihe  borders  of 
a  river  or  stream,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  or  em- 
bowered in  some  secluded  vale  ?  The  answer  is 
difficult.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  less  extravagant  expenditure  in  the  country 
M'ill  produce  infinitely  more  interesting  and  im|)o- 
sing  results.  It  is  not  in  buildings  that  n]OJiey 
should  be  expended.  Ihe  more  simple  and  neat 
their  structure,  the  better  will  they  comport  with 
our  laws  for  the  distribution  of  projjerty,  the  ge- 
nius of  oiu-  government,  and  the  habits  of  tho 
people.  Here  architectural  taste  should  be  guided 
by  economy.  It  is  in  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds  which  surround  the  establishment,  that  is 
so  nuich  required,  to  render  the  country  desirable 
as  a  place  of  residence.  Here  it  is  that  wealth 
and  intelligence  and  taste  can  do  so  much,  —  can 
produce  such  striking  efl^ects,  and  contribute  more 
to  the  enjoyment  of-  life,  than  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  even  by  the 
lavish  expenditures  of  a  Semiramis. 

Is  not  a  garden,  extensive  grounds,  umbrageous 
waiks,,  verdant  lawns,  and  sj  arkling  cascades, 
quite  as  interesting  objects,  as  tho  massive  piles  of 
brick  and  stone,  which  are  wedged  in  continuous 
ranges,  on  the  thronged  and  dusty  avenues  of  a 
metropolis.  Is  not  the  distant  landscape,  whether 
radiant  in  the  ricli  and  various  tints  of  vernal  lux- 
iM'iance,  or  clad  in  the  gorgeous  dra|)eries  of  au- 
tumn,—  the  melodious  concert  of  the  birds, — 
the  sunset  splendors  of  the  western  sky,  —  the 
congenial  serenity  of  summer's  bland  and  dewy 
eve,  — 

The  breezy  call  of  inconse-bieathing'  morn, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  and  the  echoing  horn, — 

quite  as  elevating  to  the  mind,  soothinir  to  the 
soul,  and  congenial  to  the  heart;  as  sublime  and 
inspiring  as  "the  slir  of  the  great  Babel,"  and  the 
deafening  surge  of  that  living  deep,  which  resounds 
through  all  her  gates? 

Refinements  of  all  kinds  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  elevating  the  character  of  mankind,  by 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  observation,  curbing  the 
out-breakings  of  the  passions,  fostering  private 
virtue,  and  improving  the  public  morals;  and  to 
prescribe  the  line  of  denjarcation,  within  which 
taste  shall  be  restrained,  is  as  pre]josterous  as  to 
establish  the  limits  of  intellectual  attainments. 
Every  amelioration  which  has  been  made  from 
the  rudest,  wildest,  and  most  savage  comjition  of 
the  human  race,  niay,  with  as  much  propriety  be 
denounced  as  superfluous  and  extravagant.      It  is 
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tlie  fl^cree  of  o!i)nii)ot.f'i)f.e,  that  nations  shall  ad- 
vance or  retrograde, -^  that  man  shall  rise  or  fall, 
from  every  point  of  time  in  his  existence.  Bnt 
there  is  a  consideration  by  which  we  must  be  ac- 
tuated, in  whatever  we  undertake,  (ar  above  ttie 
attainment  of  the  ohjoct  sought.  '!  lie  means  to 
be  employed,  the  luhor  bestowed,  the  excitenjent 
})roduced  is  of.inhnitily  greater  Qonsequeiice  th;'.n 
the  advantage  of  actual  achiext;merit.  Tjie  latter 
is  temporary,  and  often  of  litlJe  n)oment,  while 
the  former  are  of  universal  benefit  and  abiding 
influence.  ']  here  are  results  of  mightier  import 
than  those  of  mere  acquisition,  which  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  excitement,  which  is  given  to  the 
most  dignified  attributes  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart,  and  in  those  riianitestations  of  genius,  talent 
and  enterpiise,  which  the  study,  ])ursuitand  exer- 
tion unfold.  Education,  insUad  of  being  confined 
in  its  scope  and  duration,  is  thus  mad»!  co-exten- 
sive with  individual  existence,  and  the  exalted 
characters  which  are  formed  in  this  rigorous 
school  of  inteiJectual  discipline,  are  for  a;l  nations 
and  all  time.  There  is  a  moral  grandeur  in  their 
lives,  which  i-endersihem  perpetual  exami)les  for 
etnuiOus  imitation,  and  the  salutary  efi'eci  on  the 
Ijuman  race,  is  as  miiversal  as  the  admiration  in 
which  their  distinguished  benefactions  are  held. 
T'lan  can  only  estimate  his  own  natural  resources 
by  experiment.  We  know  not  their  extentor  pro- 
ficiency, until  placed  in  those  trying  exigencies, 
those  self-relying  positions,  v/here  th(;y  become 
indispensable  for  immediate  extrication,  or  to  give 
assurance  of  ultimate  success.  It  is  from  repeated 
trials  of  strength,  that  the  eagle  launches  forth 
U(jon  the  tempest,  from  the  lofty  eyry  of  the 
mountain  clifi',  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
sustaining  power  of  its  wing,  in  the  longest, 
highest  and  most  daring  flight. 

If  the  principles  which  have  been  assumed  arc 
founded  in  truth,  and  the  facts  which  have  been 
alleged  for  their  illustration  are  deserving  of  credit, 
why  should  there  not  be  changes  produced  here, 
in  relation  to  a  subjc^ct,  in  which  every  citizen  is 
so  deeply  interested,  correspoiifling  with  those 
which  have  ai)pearcd  in  other  nations? 

May  we  not,  then,  confidently  hope,  that  at  no 
very  distant  period,  the  taste  Vv'hich  has  hitherto 
so  unfortunately  prevailed,  will  be  revers  -d,  and 
the  country  become  the  admired  residence  of 
those,  who  are  most  able  to  im[)rove  its  natural 
features,  by  the  assistance  of  the  arts,  There  it 
is,  that  virtue  and  patriotism,  benevolence  and 
hospitality,  philosophy  and  rtdigion,  innocence  and 
poetry  have  most  delighted  to  dwell.  It  was  on 
the  summits  of  mountains,  or  in  the  awe-inspiring 
shadows  of  the  deep  forest,  that  the  ancient  divin- 
ities were  worshipped  ;  and  how  much  more 
appropriately  are  they  the  true  temples  of  the 
living  God  ;  ibr   w'.iere   can  man    more   fitly  pour 


out  his  aspirations  and  present  the  olTerings  of 
gratitude  and  praise,  than  when  standing  under 
the  blue  vault  of  the  firmament,  an.idst  the  sub- 
lime and  glorious  works  of  creation. 


(rroni  tlie  iNtnv   Kn;.!  md  Farmer.) 
INDIAN  CORN. 

T.  G.  Fessp.ndk.n,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  In  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  you  published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer  a 
ponununication  from  me,  concerning  a  species  of 
Indian  corn,  which  I  had  ])lanted  the  precediirg 
season,  the  seed  of  which  1  had  })rocnred  of  Judge 
IJuel.  Its  chief  recommendation,  in  m'y  estima- 
tion, rcs\dte(l  from  the  fact,  that  it  came  to  matu- 
rity about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  any  kind  of 
field  corn  which  the  farmers  in  my  neighborhood 
were  accustoiiied  to])lant;  thus  ainicipating  the 
early  autnnnial  frosts,  and  enabling  me  to  sftw  my 
corn  land  with  wheat  in  tolerable  season.  I  ex- 
jtressed  the  r)pinion  also,  that  it  had  been  as  j)ro- 
diictive  Ks  any  other  corn  which  I  ha<l  ever  plant- 
ed';' but  as  i  had  tried  it  but  once,  1  di('  not  feel 
so  confident  of  its  productiveness,  as  to  commend 
it  on  that  account,  i  have  planted  the  same  kind 
of  corn  the  past  season,  and  no  other;  and  the 
rosidt  has  fully  equalled  hiy  expectations.  I  was 
ab!e  to  gather  my  corn  leisurely  and  finished  sow- 
ing my  corn  and  potato  gromul  by  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, in  former  seasons,  with  a  different  sj'ecies 
of  corn,  I  was  always  hmried,  and  was  seldom 
able  to  finish  sowing  wheat  till  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  in  some  seasons,  not  until  after  the 
20th.  Wlieat  sown  so  late,  is  more  liable  to  blast, 
and  is  more  ex[)osed  to  i)e  winter-killed,  than  that 
which  is  sown  earlier,  and  has  opp'ortimity  t(»  get 
well  rooted  before  the  ground  freezes  up.  Late 
sown  wheat  will  p'~>mt'times  y>roduce  a  fair  crop, 
but  success  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  should  be  avoid- 
ed when  jtracticable. 

I  have  taken  somn  pains  the  past  season  to 
ascertain  the  productiveness  of  this  corn,  witii 
some  degree  of  certainty.  In  order  to  try  the 
exi)eriment,  I  selected  a  piece  of  ground,  which, 
by  actual  admeasurement,  contains  one  acre  and 
twelve  rods.  This  grotmd  was  planted  the  pre- 
ceding year,  about  one  ha'fof  it  with  [)otatoes,  the 
other  half  with  corn.  This  selection  was  made, 
not  from  choice,  because  I  do  not  a|)i)rove  of 
planting  the  same  ground  for  two  successive 
years,  and  more  especially  with  the  same  kind  of 
cj-op.  The  restdt  of  this  experiment  shewed  evi- 
dently that  it  is  bad  husbandry  to  plant  the  same 
ground  twice  in  succession  witli  the  same  crop,  — 
for  the  corn  on  that  part  of  the  piece  where  corn 
grew  the  preceding  year,  was  rot  so  well  eared, 
nor  were  the  ears  so  large,  as  on  that  part  which 
had  been  planted  with   potatoes. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  twelve  loads  of  coarse 
manure  from  the  barn  yard,  were  spread  upon  the 
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land,  and  it  was  llien  woll  cdvcrcd  under  afiin'fiw 
"of  five  or  six  inches  deep.  Eiglit  loads  of  lino 
uiaui5re,  coin])Osed  chiefly  of  earth  tliat  had  been 
deposited  in  a  low  sjjot  in  the  yard  the  prct'eding 
snmmer,  were  then  spread  upon  the  land,  when  it 
was  liarrowed  with  a  light  seed  harrow,  till  tlie 
siu-fncB  of  the  ground  was  well  pulverized  and 
the  fine  manure  was  mixed,  iUid  partly  covered 
with  the  earth.  The  ground  was  planted  on  the 
13th  of  May,  in  rows  of  three  and  a  half  feet  asun- 
der, with  a  space  of  two  feet  between  the  hills. 
The  seed  was  soaked  about  12  hours  in  warm  wa- 
ter, mixed  wfth  plaster,  planted  five  kernels  in  a 
hill,  and  at  the  first  hoeing,  thinned  out,  so  as  to 
leave  but  three  stalks  standing  in  each  hill.  The 
corn  was  hoed  three  tinges,  and  the  last  hoeing  was 
(lerformed  early,  about  the  25th  of  June,  some  . 
days  before  the  corn  began  to  show  its  tassels.  I 
have  long  been  ol'the  o[)inion,  that  cutting  or  dis- 
turbing the  fibrous  roots  just  before  the  corn  is 
about  to  set  for  ears,  is  injurious  to  the  crop,  as  it 
impairs  its  capacity  of  imbibing  nourishment  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  essential. 

The  cultivator  was  used  at  each  hoeing,  an<l  tiie 
old  practice  of  hilling  up  the  corn  at  t!ie  last  hoe- 
ing was  dis])ensed  with.  The  stalks  were  cut 
early  in  Seiitember,  but  not  until  they  had  gener- 
i\Uy  began  to  change  their  color,  nor  until  many 
of  the  ears  were  fully  ripe.  The  corn  was  not 
picked  till  the  30th  Sept.  and  between  that  and 
the  5th  of  October  was.  husked  out  and  cribbed. 
From  this  acre  and  twelve  rods  of  land,  were 
gathered  217  bushels  of  ears  of  good  sound  corn 
and  seven  bushels  of  ears  of  poor  corn,  making 
224  bushels  in  the  whole.  Had  I  anticipated  so 
large  a  product,  I  would  have  preserved  and 
threshed  it  by  itself,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  quantity  of  shelled  corn.  But  a  part  of  it 
was  husked  and  mixed  with  other  corn  before 
my  curiosity  to  know  the  quantity  was  excited. 
From  the  experiments  which  I  have  made,  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  u^ere,  at  the  time  of  husking, 
about  half  as  many  bushels  of  corn  as  there  were 
of  ears. 

My  crop  suflered  a  considerable  diminution 
from  two  causes.  A  little  before  the  time  for  the 
first  hoeing,  I  found  that  my  neighbor's  poultry 
had  been  very  busy  in  the  field,  anrl  had  actually 
scratched  and  pulled  up  at  least  one  fourth  of  the 
piece.  This  had  to  be  planted  over  the  second 
time,  and  was  nmch  less  productive  than  the  first 
planting. 

While  the  corn  was  in  the  milk,  a  violent  gust 
of  wind  passed  over  the  field,  and  laid  the  whole 
of  it  ahnost  prostrate.  Many  stalks  were  broken 
off  and  never  I'ose  again.  But  for  these  two 
causes,  there  would  have  been  a  considerable 
increase    in  the   product,  and  an  almost  total  ab- 


straction of  tlie  jjoor  corn.  The  green  and  mouldy 
ears  were  wholly  attributable  to  these  causes,  and 
without  them  the  poor  corn  would  scarcely  have 
ext:eeded  one  per  cent. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

Samuel   Latuhop. 
JVcst  Springjield,  Jan.  1,  1836. 

P.  S. — Can  you  inform  me,  whether  the  seed 
of  Lucerne,  sown  upon  wheat  ground  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  will  take  as  well  as  clover. 

By  the  Editor. — Lucerne  is  genera'ly,  and  we 
beiieve  most  advantageously  sown  in  the  spring, 
after  the  ground  has  acquired  a  degree  of  warmth 
friendly  to  vegetation,  or  a!)OUt  the  middle  of  May. 
In  England,  the  practice  recommended  by  Arthur 
Young,  Loudon,  and  other  writers,  is  to  sow  oftis 
or  harhi)  with  the  grass  seed,  and  none  of  their 
cultivators,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  mention  wheat 
as  an  accom;  anying  crop  with  lucerne.  But,  per- 
haps, wheat  would  answer  well  for  that  purpose. 
VVe  sliould  be  liajipy  to  have  the  0])inion  of  prac- 
tical farmers,  who  have  succeeded  in  raising  lu- 
ceine,  on  this  point. 

The  most  usual  causes  of  failure  in  attempting 
to  cultivate  lucerne  have  been  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  seed,  and  the  sujothering  and 
starving  of  the  young  jjlants  by  weeds.  After  the* 
lucerne  has  taken  [lossession  of  the  soil,  it  be- 
comes a  hardy  (ilant,  and  will  maintain  itself  in 
s])ite  of  intruders  ;  but  wiiile  young  it  is  tender, 
and  if  the  s(jil  in  which  it  is  growing  is  infested 
witli  weeds,  or  vvitii  their  seeds  it  will  require  as 
much  care  in  their  extirpation  as  a  garden  crop. 
In  England  it  is  often  sown  in  drills,  and  cultiva- 
ted with  the  hoe,  and  not  urifreijuent'y  broad  cast, 
without  any  other  kind  of  seed  to  check  or  inter- 
fere with  its  growth. 


Sheep  and  Wool. — Sheep's  woo!  is  greatly 
modified  by  the  breeding  of  the  animal  ;  for  it  is 
a  coarse  hairy  substance,  mixed  with  a  soft  down, 
close  to  the  skin,  on  the  wild  Argali,  to  which 
genus  all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  siieep  have 
been  traced.  That  animal,  and  others  with  a  sim- 
ilar coat,  when  placed  in  a  temj)erate  climate, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  man,  lose  their  long 
lank  hair,  and  retain  their  soft  wool.  Jt  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  female  has  more  influence 
than  the  male  on  the  form  of  an  animal  ;  but  that 
tlie  male  in  sheej),  in  particular,  gives  the  peculiar 
character  to  the  fleece. 

The  produce  of  a  breed  from  a  coarse-wooled 
ewe  and  a  fine-wooled  ram,  will  give  a  fleece 
approaching  half-way  to  that  of  the  male  ;  and  a 
breed  from  this  progeny  with  a  fine-wooled  ram 
will  yield  a  fleece  differing  l)y  only  one  fourth 
from  that  of  the  sire  ;  by  proceeding  in  the  oppo- 
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site  ratio,  the  wool  will  rapitlly  dogcnerate  into  its 
])rimitive  coarseness. 

Four  qualities  of  wool  are  c'ligtinguishable  in 
the  fleece  of  the  same  aiiiinal.  The  finest  is  upon 
the  spine,  from  the  neck  to  vvitliin  six  inches  of 
the  tail,  including  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the 
hack  oi  saddle  ;  this  kind  is  called  by  the  S;)an- 
iards  Florctt.x.  'I'he  second  quality  covers  the 
flanks,  and  extends  from  the  thighs  to  the  shoul- 
rlers.  The  third  covers  the  neck  and  the  rump; 
and  the  fourth  is  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast,  down  to  the  feet,  as  also  upon  part  of 
the  shoulders  anJ  thighs,  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hind  quarters  ;  the  S|)aniard3  call  this  portion 
Cayda,  The  sorting  of  these  four  qualities  takes 
]>lace  immediately  after  the  shearing,  by  tearing 
asunder  the  several  portions,  and  throwing  each 
into  a  se})arate  bin. 

The  hardness  of  some  of  the  English  wools 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  rafce,  or  the  cli- 
mate, but  on  certa  n  peculiarities  in  the  soil  which 
affect  the  pasture.  The  Saxony  sheep,  being 
exposed  to  a  less  ardent  sun  than  the  Spanish, 
yield  a  softer  fleece.  Sheep  pastured  on  the  Che- 
viot Hills  in  Northumberland,  though  not  of  the 
finest  wooled  English  breed,  yield  fleeces  of  re- 
markalde  softness,  and  have  been  I'efined  still 
more  by  artificial  means,  jjarricularly  by  smearing 
the  sheep  with  an  tinguent  comi)osed  of  tar  and 
butter,  immediately  after  shearing  them.  The 
grease  or  yolk  of  the  fleece  is  a  species  of  soap 
secreted  by  the  sheep,  and  consisting  of  oil  with  a 
little  potash.  Hence  it  serves  to  facilitate  the 
scouring  of  wool  hy  means  of  water  alone,  with 
which  it  forms  a  kind  of  sud  or  emulsion.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  those  breeds  which  grow  the 
softest  fleeces,  and  on  the  part  of  tlie  back  covered 
with  the  finest  wool.  Ihe  yolk,  however,  though 
favorable  to  the  growing  fleece,  becomes  injurious 
to  it  after  it  is  shorn,  and  ought  to  be  immediately 
removed,  otherwise  it  will  produce  a  fermenta- 
tion in  the  wool  heap,  and  render  it  liard  and 
brittle,  a  change  which  takes  place  most  rapidly 
ill  hot  weather. 

The  long-wooled  sheep  of  England  are  of  four 
breeds:  the  Dishley  or  new  Lei('estershire  ;  the 
Lincolnshire;  the  'i'ees- Water,  and  the  Dartmoor. 
Our  races  of  short-wooled  sheep. are  principally 
the  Dorsetshire,  Hei-tfordshire,  and  South  Down. 
The  imported  wools  are  almost  entirely  worked 
on  the  card,  the  coarser  into  carpets.  Of  late 
years,  a  wool  of  the  merino  fleece  has  been  grown 
to  great  advantage  in  New  South  Wales,  and  im- 
|jorted  in  great  quantities.  It  is  fully  equal  to  the 
best  Spanish  merino. 

The  English  clothing  wool  has  altered  for  the 
worse  in  its  quality  for  the  last  ten  years.  There 
is  a  difference  of  one  shilling  a  yard  between 
cloths  made  of  the  two  wools  at  the    same  price. 


The  English  wool  also  wastes  five  pounds  in  the 
score,  and  the  other  only  two  and  a  half  pounds 
by  loss  of  animal  grease. 

The  advance  in  foreign  wools  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  increase  of  the  manufacturers 
on  the  continent,  esfiecially  in  Belgium,  and  to 
tiie  .successful  competition  of  the  gootls  of  the  lat- 
ter with  the  English  in  the  Grecian   Archipelago. 

There  is  no  wool  which  spins  so  well  as  the 
improved  Australian  does,  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  its  staple  and  its  softness  ;  and  it  has  in- 
creased so  much  in  quantity  of  late,  that  in  the 
cruirse  of  fifteen  years  it  will  probably  suffice  for 
the  supply  of  all  the  import  wool  to  ourmanufac- 
tiireis,  to  tbe  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man wools,  ft  is  also  better  for  combing  purposes 
than  any  other  description,  and  it  is  at  present 
altogether  consumed  in  the  finest  worsted  good-s, 
such  as  merinos  and  cassinets. 

England  grows  about  995,000  packs,  (of  240  lbs. 
each,)  and  imports  66,000  bags  a  year. — Btirs 
[English)  Weckiij  Mtssengcr, 


CAKROTS. 

Mil  Editor. — As  1  have  .seldom  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  looking  over  the  numbers  of  your  very 
useful  |)aper,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
.subject  of  this  article  may  not  be  familiar  to  your 
readers;  but  presuming  that  "  line  ujion  line,"  is 
as  applicable  to  agriculture  as  to  morals,  J  am  in- 
duced to  communicate  the  residts  of  my  very 
limited  expei'ience  in  this  branch  of  husbandry. 

T^e  soil  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
carrot,  is  a  dec})  sandy  loam,  imiformly  ricli  to 
the  depth  that  the  root  is  expected  to  penetrate. 
Corn  or  j)otatoes  are  a  good  preceding  crop  ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  say  whether  they  will  successfully 
follow  Ruta  Baga.  It  has  been  asserted,  with 
what  truth  I  know  not,  that  corn  should  not  fol- 
low this  turnip,  it  may  be  that  this  root,  being  a 
hearty  feeder,  extracts  from  the  soil  more  than  a 
fair  proportion  of  some  peculiar  constituent  of  the 
corn  ])lant.  The  land  should  be  deeply  ploughed 
ill  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  a  good  coat  of  well 
rotted  manure  should  be  evenly  spread  upon  the 
surface  and  harrowed  in.  Cross-plough  and  har- 
row smoothly  ;  and  the  application  of  a  roller, 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  would  greijtly  im- 
prove the  preparation  for  this  crop  as  well  as  for 
most  others.  With  a  horse,  plough  the  back-fur- 
rows into  ridges  1  1-2  to  2  feet  apart ;  then  with 
the  head  of  a  rake,  or  some  simjlar  instrument, 
strike  oft'  the  crown  of  the  ridges  until  they  are  3 
or  4  inches  in  width,  and  niakea  drill  an  inch  deep 
in  any  manner  that  the  ingenuity* of  the  operator 
may  suggest.  The  seed  is  then  sown  pretty 
thickly  along  the  drill,  and  covered  either  with  a 
rake  head,  or  light  hand  roller,  so  as  to  be  slightly 
pressed  down, — as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up. 
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fit  the  first  hoeing,  all  thesmplLis  plants  are  weeds  ; 
cut  out  ivithout  sparing.  In  the  cn'tiire  of  the 
carrot  the  t-rop  is  always  injured  by  sparing  the 
hoe  and  the  weeding;  keep  the  garden  clean  of 
weeds,  and  if  you  are  desirous  of  a  great  crop  do 
not  allow  two  carrots  to  stand  within  three  inches 
of  eacii  other.  Jn  harvesting,  run  a  small  plough 
with  one  yoke  of  oxen  near  the  side  of  the  range 
of  carrots,  and  as  deep  as  possible  ;  by  this  means 
the  earth  is  loosened,  and  if  the  rows  are  straight, 
oiie  side  of  the  carrot  is  nearly  laid  bare,  this 
greatly  facilitates  the  opei-ation  of  gathering,  as  the 
laborers  may  then  easily  draw  them  by  the  tops 
and  throw  them  into  carts.  Two  pounds  of  seed 
are  ftufficient  for  an  acre.  For  making  the  hol- 
lows on  the  ridges  for  the  reception  of  the  seed, 
I  have  used  a  wheel  made  of  thick  board,  about 
18  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  circuujference  bevelled 
on  both  sides  to  a  sharp  periphery,  and  managed 
by  a  sligiit  frame  similar  to  a  cotmuon  wheel  bar- 
row ;  any  man  may  make  such  an  one  in  an  hour 
or  two. 

I  think  the  carrot,  for  niilch  cows,  or  fattening 
cattle,  is  superior  to  any  other  root  whatever,  (|)OS- 
sibly  excepting  the  parsnip;) — For  swine  I  have 
never  used  them.  Horses  are  said  to  became  re- 
markably fond  of  them,  and  many  hundred  tons 
are  annually  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  for 
feeding  livery  horses  in  the  city.  No  crop  will 
better  j)ay  for  extra  cultivation  ;  and  fine  tilth  is 
indisjiensable. — Mechanic  and  Farmer. 


periment  ;  and  the  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Blands, 
may  thus  be  brought  to  ripen  their  crops  with 
more  certainty  and  in  greater  perfection  anmngus. 
—  Cultivator. 


Influence  of  the  Stock  on  grafted  Froits. 
— On  a  recent  visit  to  a  friend  in  Hartford,  Conn, 
we  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the 'influence  of 
the  stock  upon  the  fruit.  Our  friend  had  in  his 
garden  a  pear  tre»  bearing  large  summer  fruit, 
which  ere  it  was  ripe  became  rotten  at  the  core. 
7he  fruit  being  consequently  worthless,  he  en- 
grafted the  St  Germain  pear  upon  several  of  the 
side  shoots,  and  the  Vergalue  ujion  the  top.  The 
effect  has  been,  to  enlarge  the  fruits  last  grafted, 
and  to  accelerate  their  ripening  at  least  a  month. 
The  St  Germain,  of  which  we  took  several,  are 
of  double  the  size  of  those  grown  on  the  tree 
from  which  the  grafts  were  taken  ;  the  Vergalue 
is  somewhat  increased  in  size,  though  deteriorated 
in  quality,  and  one  of  the  fruits  which  we  ate 
shovved  a  partial  rottenness  at  the  core.  The-ef- 
feet  of  growing  Butter,  or  Melting  pears,  on  the 
quince,  a  practice  general  in  France,  is  to  imjiart 
more  solidity  to  the  flesh'.  These  facts  may  be- 
come important,  as  they  seem  to  suggest  a  new 
means  of  crossing  fruits,  by  which  the  maturity 
of  those  that  ripen  too  late  for  a  northern  climate 
may  be  accelerated  ;  and  those  which  ripen  too 
early  for  winter  use  may  be  retai'ded  in  their  ma- 
turity.    The  grape  affords  a  good  subject  for  ex- 


NEW    VEGETABLES. 

Valparaiso  Squash. — I  [)rocured  and  jdanted 
some  seeds  of  this  kind  of  squash  last  spring,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  olitaining  any  fit  for  use.      The 

failure  was  probably  owing  to  ill  management. 

They  were  planted  rather  late,  and  had  no  partic- 
ular advantages  of  soil  or  cultivation.-  'Jhe  plant 
evidently  requires  a  warm  rich  soil,  and  a  long 
season,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  by  giving 
them  a  very  favorable  situation,  or  by  starting 
them  in  hot-bods,  they  would  come  to  maturity 
here.^  I  had  the  seeds  of  Mr  R.  G.  Lincoln,  of 
this  town,  who  ol)tained  them  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Seed  Store,  Boston.  I  received  from  Mr  L. 
the  other  day,  a  present  of  half  of  a  fine  Valparai- 
so squash,  weighing  27  !bs.,  raised  in  this  vicinity 
by  some  one  more  fortunate  in  their  culture  than 
I  vvas,  though  this  was  hardly  as  good  as  it  would 
have  been  if  it  liad  got  a  little  rii)er.  But  as  it 
was,  it  was  altogether  superior,  far  su|ierior,  to  any 
i-^^quash  or  pmnpkin  I  ever  saw.  It  scarcely  need- 
ed any  sweetening  at  all  to  make  the  finest  pies  I 
ever  tasted.  I  think  it  is  certainly  worth  tlie 
trouble,  even  if  it  is  considerable,  on  account  of 
its  unrivalled  excellence.  Mr  Lincoln  will  have 
more  seeds  to  sell  in  the  spring. 

Dale's  Hybrid  Turnip. — I  received  from  a 
friend,  very  late  last  season,  a  few"  seeds  of  this 
vegetable  which  has  been  of  late  years  so  much 
valued  in  England.  The  experiment  the  first 
year  indicates  that  it  will  be  very  [iroductive  and 
valuable.  I  have  a  few  roots  which  I  will  give 
to  any  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  seed. 
Sanford    Howard. 

Hallowdl,  Jan.  183C. 

Buckwheat  for  Fowls This  grain  given  to 

fowls,  tends  to  make  them  lay.  Rye,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  su])pose(I  to  have  a  different  efiect. — 
Maine  Farmer. 


The  raising  of  silk,  (says  the  New  York  Traa- 
scri[)t)  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  pri- 
.sons  ;  and  will,  with  some  assistance  from  th«» 
State  Treasury,  be  made  ultimately  a  source  of 
profitT  The  Auburn  State  Prison  has,  the  Inst 
year,  produced  a  clear  profit  of  n>.ar  $8000. 

Youthful    FEELmc "  As    1    approve    of   a 

youth,"  says  Cowley,  "who  has  something^  of  the 
old  man  in  him,  so  I  am  not  less  pleased  with  an 
old  man  who  has  something  of  the  youth.  He 
who  follows  this  rule,  may  he  old  in  body,  but  can 
never  be  old  in  mind." 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Feb.  8,  1S36. 
Reported  ("or  tlie  Daily  .Advertiser  &.  Piilriot. 

At  Market  370  Bcof  Gallic,  and  IISO  Siiec)).  35  Beef 
Caltle  unsold. 

Pricks — Beef  Cattle — A  furlher  advance  Ii;is  been 
effected,  and  we  advance  uur  quotations  to  conform  to 
sales.  A  yoke  or  two  of  exfra  were  taken  at  4Us.  We 
notice  prini(!  at  34s  6d  a  3'Js  ;  good  at  31s  (jd  a  34s  Gd  ; 
small  and  thin  cattle  24s  a  2S,s  ti  I. 

Sheep — More  were  at  market  titan  are  wanlei!  to  sup- 
ply the  di'mand.  We  noticed  ]'J<)  hoaiitiful  >hee[)  from 
Franklin  County — 100  owned  by  Mes.srs  Tucker  &  Hil- 
man  sold  for  J|iO  each  ;  and  20  owned  oy  l\laj.  Snvorance 
sold  ,^10  1 -2  each — all  of  which  were  driven  by  Mr  Sher- 
man. We  also  noticed  the  sales  of  a  few  lots  at  IGs  6d, 
21s,  2rs,  and  23s  Gd. 

~"      GAItDKx\  SEEOS  AT  $1  PER  BOX. 

iSinall  Ijo.veN  Giirden  Seeds,  coiil. lining  a  good  assorlme  it 
for  a  very  small  [^•ardeii,  for  sale  at  ^1  per  l)ox. 

Also  —  A  very  large  assortment  oC  tiarden  and  Flowv>r 
Seeds,  raised  in  gardens  connected  wiili  die  A^riculiurai 
Warehouse,  &c.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  promptly  exe- 
cuted. GEO.  C.  BARkl'7I"r, 

Jan.  27.  New  England  Seed  Store. 

"WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER. 

COO  lbs.  very  line  Wliile  Dulch  Clover,  {I'ree  from  foul 
seed)  jiisl  received  i'roiii  HoUantl,  and  for  sale  b^'  GEO.  C. 
BARIIETT.  Feb.  3. 

SPl.EjVDIi>  FL.O\VSU  BULBS  FOR,  WINTER. 

WILL    tLOO.M    I.V    THK    HOUSi:. 

Amaryllis  [most  splendid  flow- 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


COKliKCTED    WITH    GliKAT    CARE,   VVEEKLV. 


Gladiolus  Psciliieinna. 

Polyantlius  Narcissus. 

Crocus. 

Double  Jonqullls. 

Single         do. 

Crown  InipL'ria!  (ofvarifiies) 

Fiil'cllcra. 

Colchictini. 

Cyclamens. 

Tulips,  (assorted.)  &,e.  &(•. 

Also -A  large  colleclion 
of  ^plel)did  varieties  of  Flovv- 
Eii  Sekks. 


IIVACIKTHS 

I5oqu.;t  Tendre, 

Groot  Vo().rsl, 

Parquin, 

Grand  Monarche, 

Orondates, 

Voltaire, 

Temple  of  Apollo, 

Lord  Weliington, 

Madam  Zouiman, 

Madam  Van  :Murkeys, 

Glori.i  Florum, 

L'Ami  I)u  Cisiir, 

Pyramidcs  des  Floses. 
200  Assorted  [)-,)iilde. 
200  .'vssorted  Single,  &.c.  &c. 

It  being  late  in  ihe  season,  and  having  a  very  large   collec- 
tion on  hand,  the  above  will  be  sold  unusually  low. 

GEO.  C.  BARREFT. 

Sub.scriptions  and  payments  to  the  Silk  Manual  will  be 

received  by  the  following  named 

^  A  G  K  N  T  s  . 

Nfw  York — G  C.  Thorburn,  11  John-street. 
Albdny — Wm  .  Thorburn,  347  iMarket-streot, 
FhUadelpItia — 1).  S^-  C.  i.AS'DBETH,  85  Chesnut-street. 
Battimoie — l^ublisher  of  American  Fanner. 
Cincinnati — S.  C.  Parkhukst,  23  Lowet  IMarkel-stroel. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. — Wji.  Princi:  i^-  Sons,  Prop.  Lin.  Bot.Gar. 
Middlebury ,  Vt. — Wight  Chapman,  Merchant. 
West  Bradford,  Mass. —  Hale«Sc  Co.   Booksellers. 
Taunton,  Mass. — Sam'l  O.  DuNi3.\n,  Bookseller, 
Harfford — Goodwin  ${■  Co.  Booksellers. 
Newhuryport — Ebenezer  Stedman,  Bookseller. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. — John  W.  Foster,  Bookseller. 
Woodstock,  Vt. — J.A.Pratt. 
Bangor, Me. — Wim.  Mann,  Druggist. 
Halifax,  N.  S. — P.  J.  Holland,  Esq.  Editor  of  Kccordtr. 
St.  Louis — Geo.  HoLToN 


■ ' 

KHUM 

TO 

.Apples,     Kusseits  and  Baldwins, 

barrel 

1    50 

2  25 

Beans,  white,  .        ,         .         .         . 

busliel 

2  04 

2  12 

Bekk,  mess,                       .                  , 

barrel 

10  50 

11  CO 

Cargo,  No.  I, 

" 

8  50 

9  00 

prime,          .... 

" 

7  00 

7  25 

Beeswax,  (Ainerici.n)      ... 

pound 

25 

27 

Hotter  store,  No.          1,     . 

" 

18 

21 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

'J 

Feai  hers,  iiorlhcni,  geese. 

" 

4fi 

50 

southern,  geese, 

" 

42 

45 

Flax.  American,       .... 

•■' 

9 

10 

FisH,Co(l, 

quintal 

2  75 

2C3 

Flour,  Genesee,      .         .      cash      . 

barrel 

7C2 

7  76 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

" 

7  30 

7  62 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

" 

725 

7  37 

.Me.xandiia, 

" 

7  37 

7  50 

Grai.>  ,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

90 

92 

southern  flat  yellow 

" 

81 

84 

white. 

" 

74 

78 

Rye,  northern. 

'< 

1  05 

1  06 

Barley,          .... 

" 

90 

1  00 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

61 

62 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  ol"  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

easlern  screwid,   . 

" 

21  00 

23  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

21  00 

23  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hoi's,  ]sl  quality 

pound 

IS 

14 

2d  <|iiality    .... 

" 

10 

12 

Lark,  Boston,  1st  sort,  .  . 

" 

12 

13 

srtullrern,  Isl  sort, 

" 

11 

12 

Leather,  slaughter, Sole, 

II 

19 

20 

do.         upper, 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

ilo.        upper,  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

2» 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

23 

27 

Lime,  bosi  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  20 

1  25 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

3  12 

3  37 

Pork,  Mass.  iiispect.  exliU  clear,  . 

barrel 

22  00 

23  00 

Navy,  mess    .... 

" 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 

" 

Seeus,  Herd's  Crass, 

bushel 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

90 

Red  Clover,  norlhcrn, 

pound 

10- 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

Tallow  ,  tried,      .... 

cwt. 

8  50 

900 

Wool,  ]irime,  or  Saxony-  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

75 

Ameman,  full  blood,  washed, 

<( 

55 

66 

tie.        o-4ths             do. 

t< 

55 

£8 

do.         1-2                 do. 

" 

50 

(.lo.         1-4:  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

" 

38 

GO 

_       f  Pulle<l  superfine, 

" 

58 

GO 

i-c'      Isl  Lambs,     . 

11 

50 

53 

■£  :2  <!  -cl      do. 

II 

40 

41 

5  g_    3d      do. 

II 

SO 

35 

^       [  1st  Spiiiiiiiig,     . 

" 

48, 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION     MARKET 

retail  prices. 
Hams,  northern, 

southern,  and  western. 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

linnp  .  « 

Eggs, 

Potatoes,  .  . 

Cider, 


pound 

12 

14 

'• 

11 

12 

11 

8 

9 

it 

11 

15 

•' 

18 

20 

" 

22 

26 

dozen 

20 

25 

bushel 

30 

50 

barrel 

175 

2  00 
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Remarks  of  Mr  Fessenden,  from  Boston,  in  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  F'b,  25,  1836,  07i 
a  Bill  for  the  Encouragement  of  Silk. 

The  cultui'e  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  do  not  present  us  with  anything 
new,  doubtful  or  visionary.  The  art  of  silk  cul- 
ture, though  in  its  infancy  in  Massachusetts,  is,  iu 
some  countries,  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  North  America,  while  we  were  colonies 
under  Great  Britain,  from  175.5  to  1772,  premiums 
were  bestowed,  by  a.  patriotic  association  in  Lon- 
don, called  "  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Jlrts,"  on  a  number  of  persons  in  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  Connecticut,  for  planting  mulbeny 
trees,  and  for  cocoons,  and  raw  silk  ;  and  those 
prf-miuins  laid  the  foundation  for  the  silk-culture 
in  those  States. 

In  the  year  1828  there  was  published  at  Wash- 
ington, in  a  large  thick  pamphlet,  a  '■^Letter  from 


octavo  size,  and  contained  224  pages,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  cutsexplanatory  of  different 
processes  in  the  silk  manufacture.  According  to 
this  valuable  state  paper,  it  was  found  that  after 
the  war  of  the  revolution  the  culture  of  silk  was 
renewed,  and  in  1789  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  raw  silk  were  made  in  the  single  town  of 
Mansfield,  in  Windham  county,  Connecticut.  In 
the  year  1810,  the  value  of  the  sewing  silk  and 
raw  silk,  made  in  the  three  counties,  New  London, 
Windham  and  Tolland,  was  estimated,  by  the 
Uhited  States'  Marshal,  at  $28,503;  but  the  value 
of  the  domestic  fabrics  made  from  the  refuse  silk, 
and  worn  in  those  counties,  was  not  takep  into 
consideration.  This  may  fairly  be  estimated  at 
half  the  above  sum.  In  1825  it  was  found  that 
in  Windham  county  the  value  of  sewing  silk  and 
of  the  domestic  silk  fabrics  was  double  what  it 
was  in  1810,  (having  doubled  in  three  years)  and 
then  amounted  to  about  $80,000.  It  was  also 
found  that  sewing  silk  was  part  of  the  circulating 
medi  'm  of  the  counties  of  Windham  and  Tolland, 
and  that  it  was  readily  exchanged  at  tiie  stores 
for  other  articles,  on  terms  Avhich  were  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties,  and  that  the  balance  of  the 
account,  when  in  favor  of  the  seller  was  paid  for 
in  silver. 

There  is,  at  this  day,  no  doubt  of  the  profi^r 
which  attach  to  the  skilful  as  well  as  diligent 
manufacture  of  silk.     But  it  may  be  asked,  how 


Richard  Rush-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  is  that  manufacture  connected  with  the  farming 
U.  S.  transmitting  the  information  required  by  a  interest  of  Massachusetts,  as  its  advocates  assert  » 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  May      To  this  I  reply,  that  farmers  possess  not  only  that 


11.  1826,  in  relation  to  the  Growth  and  Manufacture 
of  Silk,  adapted  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Union." 
This  communication  was  dated  February  7,  1828, 
sent  to  the  House  of  Re})resentatives,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  that  House, 
April    21,    1828.     The   pamphlet   was    of   royal 


interest,  which  is  common  to,  and  binds  together^ 
the  three  great  branches  of  human  industry,  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures  and  Commerce,  btit  the 
foundation,  and  first  stepping  stones  of  the  Silk 
Culture  are  Agriculture  and  the  pursuits  of  rural 
economy.     The  raising  of  mulberry  trees,  and  th© 
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fiinii.sliingofmiilben7  leaves  for  feedingsilk  worms, 
is  as  much  the  business  of  t]ie  fanner,  ns  the  rais- 
ing of  corn  and  potatoes.  We  have  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  this  commonwealth,  which  are 
thought  to  be  almost  totally  unfit  for  any  agricul- 
tural purpose,  but  O'ould  [)rove  very  valuable  for 
the  raising  of  mulberry  trees.  Dry,  stony  soils, 
descending  to  the  south  produce  mulberry  leaves 
of  a  better  quality  than  rich  levels  or  lands  with  a 
northern  aspect.  I  hope  the  timo  will  come,  in 
which  the  sides  and  the  summits  of  every  one  of 
the  thousand  hilis  of  old  Massachut^itts  will  be 
decorated  and  crowned  with  mulberry  trees.  In 
that  case,  if  silk  manufactures  flr-urish,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  fire  side  and  firni  buildings  of 
cultivators,  or  to  incorporated  companies,  mul- 
berry leaves,  as  well  as  nmlberry  seeds,  seedlings, 
cocoons,  &c.  will  be  articles  in  as  regular  demand 
in  market  as  beef,  flour,  or  any  article  consumed 
in  a  family. 

Dr  Lardner  states,  that  in  many  parts  of  France 
and  Italy  mulberry  leaves  are  commonly  sold  in 
market  by  weight,  and  that  persons,  who  rear  silk 
worms  are  often  wholly  dependent  on  this  source 
for  a  supply.  In  other  places  nmlberry  trees  are 
hired  for  the  season,  and  from  four  to  six  francs, 
(about  75  to  110  cts.)  are  paid  for  the  use  of  each 
tree. 

Some  have  objected  to  incorporating  silk  com- 
panies, with  the  right  to  grow  as  well  as  to  manu- 
facture silk,  lest  the  corporators  should  raise  the 
leaves  ii>  such  quantities  as  to  prevent  their  sale 
by  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  But  if  the  man- 
ufacturing part  of  silk  culture  succeeds,  there  will 
always  be  good  encouragement  for  the  agricultu- 
ral part ;  and  silk  companies  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  air  or  sunshine  as  the  grow- 
ing of  mulberry  leaves.  If  silk  factories  flourish, 
(and  I  think  they  will  flourish,  if  we  give  them  a 
little  encouragement  at  their  commencement) 
those  factories  will  require  mulberry  leaves,  co- 
coons and  raw  silk  to  some  hundred  times  the 
amount  of  all  that  the  owners  of  such  factories  or 
persons  engaged  in  their  business  can  ever  think 
of  ra  sing  or  reeling  themselves,  Th(?  demand 
for  mulberry  leaves  and  cocoons,  for  which  they 
must  be  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  farmers, 
will  increase  with  the  supply  ;  but  without  a  com- 


petent supply  to  conunence  with,  there  never  cart 
be  much  demand  for  those  articles.  Silk  compa- 
nies and  their  workmen  will  have  their  own  ap- 
jjropriate  avocations  to  attend  to.  Artists  who 
h.ave  served  apprenticeships  to'the  riiaking  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  si'k  fabrics  of  nice  texture  and  high 
price,  engineers  capable  of  constructing  and  snjaer- 
intending  the  employment  of  those  efiicieiit  and 
gigantic  laSiorers,  power  looms ^  and  steam  engines, 
would  be  foolishly  set  to  v/ork  in  gathering  mul- 
berry leaves  ;  usurping  the  places  and  occupations 
of  the  farmer's  women  and  children.  This  would 
be  worse  than  j)utting  Ilercnlcs  to  the  distaff.  It 
would  lie  an  a!)surdity  equal  to  the  employing  of 
steam  eitgines  of  forty  horse  power  to  pare  apples, 
or  to  give  motion  to  a  straw  cutter  ;  or  to  use  a 
railroad  car  to  drive  cows  to  pasture.  "  It  is  a 
truth'tliat  the  agricultural  part  of  producing  silk 
ma}»  usefully  employ  the  fiands  of  a  cripple,  a 
child  or  an  idiot,  and  some  branches  of  the  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  ])art  may  task  the 
mental  powers  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  an  Ark- 
wright,  or  a  Fulton.  The  Farmer  who  refuses  to 
patronize,  or  wlio  uses  his  influence  in  this  hon- 
orable body  to  prevent  legislative  encouragement 
to  the  culture  of  silk,  acts  a  |>ai-t  in  as  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  own  interest  as  if  he  were  to  oppose 
the  franchise  of  a  market  in  Boston,  or  to  head  a 
mob  to  inflict  Lynch  law  on  n)arket  men. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  culture  of 
si'k  is  that  it  will  neithwr  interfere  with,  nor  super- 
sede, any  other  kind  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture. And  some  branches  of  silk  culture  can 
never  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  husbandman 
and  his  family  by  the  great  wholesale  manufac- 
turers. Tiiis,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  I  can  re- 
member when  nearly  all  the  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  used  in  the  country  were  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture, products  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  of 
the  hand  loom.  Cotton  as  well  as  wool  was  cai-d- 
ed,  spun  and  woven  by  the  farmei's  daughters 
and  fe'male  hired  help;  and  for  a  farmer,  or  his 
family  to  wear  any  apparel  not  manufactured 
wholly,  or  in  part  by  the  females  of  his  household, 
would  be  held  very  disreputable  extravagance. 

We,    however,  incorporate,   and   I  am   willing 
that  we  should  continue  to  incorporate,  compatiies 
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to  manufacture  woolleu  ami  cotton  goods  by 
.  water  and  by  steam  power.  We  thus  sanction 
the  use  of,  and  lend  a  liand  in  establishing  cer- 
tain agents  and  machines  whioli  have  rendered 
some  branches  of  domestic  industry  entirely  obso- 
lete, and  caused  family  spinning  wheels  and  looms 
to  be  as  mtich  out  of  fashion  as  high  heeled  shoes 
and  hoop  petticoats.  This  .js  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted because  substitutes  for  such  wheels  and 
looms  may  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  mulberry 
hedge,  the  farmer's  cocoonery  and  the  domestic 
siik  spinner. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  largo  factories 
are  greatly  and  permanently  injurious  to  domestic 
industry,  and  tq  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  To  such  erroneous  notions  I  beg  leave 
to  ojjpose  the  facts  and  the  reasons  contained  in  a 
"Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Great  Britain  on  the  Woollen  Trade." 

"  You*!-  committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing that  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  factories 
are  not  only  vicious  in  princi|jle,  but  they  are 
practically  erroneous,  in  such  a  degree  that  even 
the  very  opposite  principles  ought  to  be  reasona- 
bly entertained.  Nor  w-onld  it  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  factories,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
iuid  in  the  present  day,  seem  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  well  being  of  the  domestic  system  ;  supply- 
ing those  very  particulars  wherein  tjne  dotnestic 
system  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  inherently 
defective  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  little  master 
manufacturers  cannot  afford,  like  the  nsan  who 
possesses  considerable  capital,  to  try  the  exi)eri- 
ments  which  are  requisite,  and  incur  the  risks, 
and  even  losses,  which  almost  always  occur,  in 
inventing  and  perfecting  new  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, or  in  carrying  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection 
articles  already  established.  He  cannot  learn,  by 
personal  inspection,  the  wants  and  Irabits,  the  arts, 
iind  improvements  of  foreign  countries;  diligence, 
economy  and  prudence,  are  the  requisites  of  his 
character,  not  invention,- taste  and  enterprise;  nor 
would  he  be  warranted  in  hazarding  any  pai't 
of  his  small  capital.  He  walks  in  a  sure  road  as 
long  as  he  treads  in  the  beaten  track  ;  but  he 
must  not  deviate  into  the  paths  of  speculation. 
The  owner  of  a  factory,  on  the  contrary,  being 
commonly  possessed  of  a  large  capital  and  having 


all  his  workmen  enjployed  under  his  own  imme- 
diate superintL-ridenco  may  make  experiments  haz- 
ard speculation,  invent  shorter  or  better  modes  of 
performing  old  processes,  may  introduce  new  arti- 
cles, and   improve  and  |)erfect  old  ones,  thus  giv- 
ing the  range  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  and  thereby 
.alone,   enabling   our   manufactures   to   stand    the 
competition  with  their  rivals  in  other  countries. 
Meanwhile,  as  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  (and  ex- 
perience abundantly  warrants  the  assertion,)  many 
of  the  new  fobrics  and  inventions,  when  their  suc- 
cess is  once   established,   become  general  among 
the    whole  body  of   manufacturers;  the   domestic 
manufacturers  themselves  thus, benefitting  hi  the 
end  from  those  very    factories  wliich  had  been  at 
first  the  objects  of  their  jealousy.     The  history  of 
almost  all  other  manufactures  in  which  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  of  late  years,  in  some 
cases  at  an  immense  expense  and  after  numbers  of 
unsuccessful  experiments,  strikingly  illustrates  and 
enforces  the  above  remarks.     It  is  besides  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  the  owners  of  Victories  are 
often  among  the  most  extensive  purchasers  at  the 
halls,  where   they  biiy  from  the  domestic  clothier 
the  established  articles  of  manufacture,  or  are  able 
at    once    to   answer   a   great   and  sudden    order; 
while,  at  home,  and  under  tlieir  own  supgrintend- 
ance,  they  make   their    fancy  goods,  and  any  arti- 
cle^   of  a  newer,  more  costl}',  or  more  delicate 
quality,  to  which  they  are  enabled  by  the  domes- 
tic system  to  apply  a  much    larger  proportion  of 
their  capital.     Thus   the  two  systems,  instead  of 
rivalling  ai-e  mutual  aids  to  each  other;  each  sup- 
plying the  other's  defects,  and  promoting  the  oth- 
er's prosperity.'' 

When  I  first  began  to  turn  my  attention  ta 
siik  culture,  I  was  apprehensive  that  th^  climate- 
of  New  England  was  not  favorable  to  that  branch, 
of  industry.  I  thought  that  the  Southern  States 
would  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  Northern 
by  reason  of  their  warmer  and  longer  summers  ; 
and  that,  by  obtaining  several  crops  of  cocoons  ia 
a  season,  our  brethren  in  that  part  of  the  ud.soq 
would  possess  such  superiority  as  to  render  alj 
competition  of  the  .inhabitants  of  New  Englaad 
unprofitable  if  not  impossible.  But  readin<'  tbe 
following  passage  in  Dr  Lardner's  Treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  Silk,  together  with  some  other  coositi.. 
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erations  has  changed  my  opinions  on  the  suh- 
ject. 

Count  Dandolo,  (a  celebrated  Italian  silk  cul- 
turist)  is  of  opinion,  tliat  in  Italy  it  is  disad- 
vantageous to  obtain  more  than  one  crop  in  each 
season.  He  affirms  that  the  ninlbervy  tree  cannot 
bear  the  constant  stripping  of  its  Seavcs  wirhont 
injury.  *■'■  All  things  considered"  says  he,  "  I  aiii 
well  f>ersuaded  that  one  of  our  good  crops  will  be 
equal  m  produce  to  any  number  thai  may  be  gath- 
ered in  a  year."  If  then  one  crop  a  year  is  all 
that  can  be  advantageously  obtained  in  a  country 
so  famous  for  the  production  of  silk  as  Italy,  our 
warm  season  in  New  England  is  long  enough  and 
warm  enough  for  that  kind  of  culture. 

The  reason  why  the  advance  of  silk  culture  has 
been  so  slow,  in  places  in  which  it  has  maintained 
onJy  a  languishing  existence,  or  at  best  a  feeble 
progress  for  many  years  and  even  centuries,  has 
been  the  want  of  that  general  information  relative 
to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  &ilk,  which  our 
New  England  habits  of  investigation  together  with 
our  printing  presses  will  supply.  If  A.  makes  an 
insprovement  of  any  consequeiice,  B.  C,  &c.  to 
the  end  of  the  alphal;>et  will  soon  be  in  possession 
of  it.  The  press  gives  universality  to  every  iin- 
proveraent  in  the  arts.  Any  lal>or  saving  machine, 
contrivance  or  discovery,  diffused  by  our  loco- 
motive omnipresent  newspapers,  and  other  peri- 
odicals, instead  of  being  confined  to  the  closet  of 
the  philosopher  or  the  work  shop  of  the  mechanic, 
soon  becomes  as  common  as  day  light, 

liut  I  am  told  that  no  capital,  nor  incorporated 
company  is  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
That  half  an  ounce  of  mulberry  seed,  and  land 
enough  to  sow  it  on,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to 
begin  with.  Very  well,  neither  is  capital  neces- 
sary to  commence  operations  in  making  a  railway  or 
a  canal,  say  one  hundred  miles  long.  A  spade  and 
a  pick-axe  are  alone  wanted,  yet,  we,  very  properly, 
incorporate  companies  for  constructing  canals  and 
railways.  A  single  laborer  might  break  ground 
for  forming  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
to  unite  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  but, 
if  we  wanted  to  make  a  good  job  of  it  we  should 
incorporate  a  cdmpany  with  a  large  capital. 

If  Massachusetts  gives  no  encouragement  to 
silk    culture,   but  seems   to  look    upon  it  with  a 


jealous  eye,  and  extends  to  our  itifjmt  manufac- 
tures a  hard  and  a  heavy  instead  of  a  helpins^ 
hand,  we  shall  induce  artists  and  capitalists  to 
choose  their  locations  in  other  Statrs.  Connecti- 
cut, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  &c.,  will 
Sim  fail  to  take  advantage,  of  such  illiberal  and 
short  sighted  policy.  Brrt  we  have  no  reason  for 
complaint  or  apprehension  ;  and  tx-lieve  8hat  this 
enlightened  Legislature  will  act  in  aeeonlance  to> 
the  maxim  that  a  judic-ious  liberality  is  the  beer 
economy.  In  praying  for  acts  of  incorporation 
we  do  not  ask  for  any  exclusive  right,  and  are 
perfectly  willing  that  otFiers  should  build  silk  fac- 
tories. Neither  do  we  ask  for  money  from  thh? 
Co.n>n\onvvealth  to  carry  our  plans  into  operation- 
We  only  petition  for  the  privilege  of  expending^ 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  our  oum 
money,  in  a  way,  which,  if  it  succeeds  will  greatly 
benefit  the  public,  but  if  it  fails  will  injure  none 
but  your  httn>We  petitionej-s,  Confpanic-!  for  the 
growth  and  niaimfactnre  of  silk  have  lately  been 
fornred,  and  have  gone,  er  are  going  into  opera- 
tion in  Providence,  Concord,  N.  W.^  Hartford, 
Con.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Warren  county^  N. 
Jersey,  several  parts  of  Penn.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
&c.  Some,  of  these,  I  a^^  well  assured,  and  all^ 
I  believe,  have  lands,  and  the  privilege  &f  growing^ 
as  well  as  of  nvunufHcturing  silk. 

There  are  some  advantages  which  silk  ciiltur- 
ists  of  the  pres(!nt  day  enjoy,  aud  wiiich  give  them 
superior  means  to  attain  tbeir  objects,  to  those 
■within  the  knowledge  and  reach  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  facility  of  diffusing  information  by 
means  of  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  the  power 
of  the  press  have  been  adverted  to.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry, 
the  invention  or  improvement  of  the  j>ower  loom, 
and  the  native  characteristic  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tive faculties  of  the  people  of  New  England.  \^ 
the  Chinese  mulberry  can  be  acclimated,  made  to 
endure  our  New  England  winters,  as  we  have 
many  reasons  for  believing,  it  will  give  a  new  and 
improved  character  to  silk  culture  by  increasing 
the  quantity  and  facility  of  raising  food  for  silk 
worms.  And  the  quality  of  the  silk  which  is 
formed  from  leaves  of  this,  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  that  which  is  obtained  from  any  other  plant, 
and  the  cocoons  of  a  larger  size.      The  Chinese 
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jiuilbeny  plants  are  injured  or  destroyed  by  kind- 
ness, by  be'mg;  grown  en  too  ri(di  a  soil,  which 
causes  the  wood  to  be  formed  faster  than  it  can, 
be  ripened,  but  the  mistakes  in  its  culture  will  be 
rectified  by  time  and  experience,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  tiie  plant,  will  I  think,  give  a  new  and 
bright  aspect  to  our  silk  culture. 

The  invention  and  application  of  the  power 
loom  to  weaving  silk,  by  Mr  Gay  of  Providence, 
will  also,  I  believe,  tend  to  produce  a  new  era  in 
this  art.  By  this  valuable  improvement  it  api)ears 
ihat  an  indivklnal  may,  by  attending  to  four  looms 
produce  100  yards  a  day  of  woven  silk. 

Mr  F.  said  that  silk  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  a 
mere  article  of  luxtii-y.  That,  witli  the  improve- 
ments which  theart  of  silk  cidture  appeared  capable 
of  attaining,  not  onJy  the  cheapest  sort  of  garments 
for  laborers  might  be  made  of  refuse  silk,  but,  he 
believed,  (though  he  might  be  too  sanguine  and 
somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  anticipations) 
that  vessels  for  sea  might  be  fitted  with  this  ma- 
terial. He  thought  that  the  time  was  ap-jroach- 
ing  when  not  only  the  rigging  and  sails,  but  even 
the  cables  of  shij  s,  &c.  would  be  formed  of  silk, 
the  cheapest  and  strongest  material  whicli  nature 
and  art  could  furnish  for  those  important  jmrposes. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
TRANSPLABfTlJVG  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr  Editor  : — As  the  season  is  fast  approaching, 
%vhich  in  my  humble  opinion  is  the  proper  season 
for  trans()Ianting  most  kinds  of  fruit  frees,  and  as 
most  people  entertain  different  opinions  relative 
to  the  proper  time  and  method  of  starting  trees 
from  the  ntn-sery,  and  transi)l;tnti!sg,  i  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  through  your  valual)le  |)a})er,  the 
N.England  Farmer,  a  few  practical  remarks,  that 
others  may  profit  by  my  experience,  if  they  see  fit. 

My  knowledge  of  the  business  is  founded  on 
practice  and  observation.  I  have  been  personally 
engaged  in  the  business  of  transplanting  both 
large  and  small  trees,  more  or  less,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  into  all  kinds  of  soil  (that  we  have 
in  this  vicinity),  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  operated  by  all  of  the  different  methods  that  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of.  And  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  extended,  I  will  make  a  brief  statement 
of  the  success  and  disappointments  that  I  have 
met  with.  I  prefer  starting  trees  from  the  nursery 
in  the  autimm,  as  the  sap  at  that  period  is  all 
down  and  safely  deposited  in  the  roots  (or  some 
where  else)  :  1  dig  a  deep  trench  about  two  feet  in 
depth,  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation,  and  pack 
or  head  the  trees   in   as  close  as   I  possibly  can, 


taking   care  to  sift  the  dirt  well    in   among  the 
roots;    if   open    spaces    are    left,  the    roots   will 
moidd,  which  injures  them  very  much.      The  roots 
being  liuried  deep,  vegetation  will  be  kept  back  in 
the  spriiigof  the  year,  which  will  give  ample  time 
to  jH-eparc  the  gro\ind,  and  have  it   in  good  order 
for  planting  ;  likewise  the  operation  of  transplant- 
ing may  be  delayed  some  weeks  later  than  if  the 
trees  were  started  from  the  nursery  in  the  spring, 
1  manage  trees  that  are  started  early  in  the  spring 
in  th3  same  way.     The  trees  in  E-  Phinney,  Esq.'s 
orchard    in   Lexington,   that  took   the    first   pre- 
mium of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultui-al  Society, 
about  5   years  since,  if  I  mistake   not,  were   all 
started  from  the  nursery  in  the  autumn,  and  were 
not  transplanted  until  after  planting  the  ground 
with  vegetables  or   grain,  the  next  spring  —  pro- 
bably about  the  1st  of  May  ;  and  where  will  you 
find    another  orchard   like    his;  perhaps   not   in 
America.     A  farmer  that  glories  in  his  profession 
would  profit  more,  and  be  more  gratified  in   visit- 
ing his  orchard,  than  he  would  the  falls  of  Niaga- 
ra.    In  starting  trees  from  the  nursery,  I  am  par- 
ticular to  loosen  the  soil  around  them  with  a  stiff 
tined  fork,  whic!)  starts  the  dirt  from  the  root  and 
prevents  the  large  roots  from  splitting,  or  the  small 
fibres  from  breaking  off  with  the  dirt,  when  you 
lift  the  tree.     Then  with  a  sharp  spade  I  cut  off 
all  the  horizontal  roots  I    possibly  can,  at  least  18 
inches  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  if  the  distance 
between  trees  will  admit;  if  the  trees  are  large  I 
cut  further.      I  then  raise  the  tree  perpendicular, 
or  nearly  so,  by  a  steady  pull, after  which  I  imme- 
diately cover  the  roots   with  a   wet    mat,  or  some 
kind  of  rubbish,  to   prevent  the  roots  and    fibres 
from  drying;  if  the  trees  are  to  be  transported  any 
distance  they  should  be  matted  immediately,  or  if 
to  head  in,  or  transplant,  no  time  should  be  lost,  as 
the  fresher  the  roots  the  better  the  tree  will  thrive. 
,  Now,  one  word  about  the  mutilating  process,  in 
which  I  differ  from  most  practical  men,  l)oth  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.      Before    plantiv^-; 
I  trim  both  root  and  branch  ;  the  roots,  by  ciittrng 
off  ail    ragged  ends  and    bruised  places.      If  ^le-. 
tree  is  tender  and  difficult  to  make   live,  I  coiceiv 
all  such  places  with  grafting  composition  (viz.  two- 
parts  beeswax",  one  tallow)  ;  the   tops  of  the  trees. 
I  trim  in  proportion  to  the  loss  csf  roots ;  the  tap 
roots  of  trees  and  plants,  or  pig's-tails,  I  never 
cut  off  (reader,  keep  cool !) :  I  should   as  soon 
think  of  mutilating  children's  feet,  in  order,  when 
they  become  men,  they  might  walk    easier.     Na- 
ture has  furnished  both  for  very  good  and  impor- 
tant purposes  ;  cut  them  off,  and  you   cut  a  link 
out  of  nature's   chain.     I    was  much    pleased  in 
reading   Mr  Claggett's  very  able    remarks  in   the 
N.  E.  Farmer,  of  the  17ih  ult.  against  the  general 
practice  of  topping  Indian   Corn  ;  his  ideas  upon 
that  subject,   I  think,  are   fuunded  upon   correct 
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principles,  and  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  my 
method  of  practice. 

And  now,  Mr  Editor,  if  you  or  any  one  of  your 
subscribers  will  offer  any  good  reason  in  favor  of 
mutilating  either  tap  roots  of  trees  or  {)lants,  tops 
of  Indian  Corn,  or  pigs  (or  any  other  animal's) 
tails,  I  for  one  should  like  very  nujch  to  see  them. 
Apple  trees  I  prefer  setting  in  rows  40  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  pear,  peach,  plutn  and 
cherry,  20  feet  or  less  will  answer.  The  jieach 
will  do  well,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  answer, 
between  apple  trees,  as  thoy  are  short-lived,  and 
will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  apple  trees 
require  the  whole  of  the  ground.  In  digging 
the  boles  after  the  ground  is  staked  out,  I  dig 
around  the  stake  considei'able  larger  iii  circum- 
ference than  the  roots  extend,  (taking  care  not  to 
move  the  stake,)  and  as  deep  as  the  ground  has 
been  ploughed,  and  no  deeper  upon  any  account 
whatever,  —  unless  the  subsoil  or  pan  is  clay  or 
gravel,  and  very  hard  and  compact ;  in  which 
case  1  loosen  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  a  pick 
or  bar,  in  order  to  give  the  tap  root  a  chance  to 
go  down. 

To  dig  holes  2  or  3  feet  in  depth,  and  fill  up 
with  manure,  top  soil,  or  small  stones,  as  many 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  which  I  have  done 
myself,  is  in  njy  opinion  a  very  bad  practice,  and 
has  a  bad  effect.  Trees  in  general  have  three 
distinct  classes  of  roots,  at  least  they  seem  calcu- 
lated to  answer  three  dilfereut  purposes.  The 
first  tier  or  class  naturally  run  horizontally  with 
the  surface,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  covered  with 
numerous  small  fibres  or  feeders,  which  lead  to 
the  surface  in  search  of  food.  The  second  tier 
or  class  run  down  nearly  on  an  angle  of  45°  from 
the  body,  and  seem  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
stays  to  support  the  trees;  they  contain  but  few 
if  any  fibres  ;  they  twist  about  and  operate  like 
an  auger  jn  penetrating  the  land  far;  they  tiatu- 
'i"&liy  run  crooked  for  the  better  purpose  of  holding  ; 
^Q  ends  are  generally  clumped  or  hluut,  and  in 
old  trees  begin  to  decay  with  the  limbs.  The 
third  tier  or  tap  roots,  in  most  trees,  run  down 
perpendicularly  with  the  body  of  the  trees,  and 
seem  calculated  for  a  double  purpose,  that  of  a 
stey  to  hold  down  with,  and  likewise  to  draw, 
moisture  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  (then  why 
cut  it  off?)  By  digging  deep  holes,  and  filling  up 
with  manure  or  other  loose  materials,  the  tree  can 
not  have  that  support  that  it  naturally  requires. 
Likewise  it  serves  to  draw  those  roots,  which 
jinturally  run  horizontally  down,  among  the  other 
£lass  or  tier  of  roots,  after  which  they  have  to  find 
their  way  out  of  the  bole  the  best  way  they  can, 
as  they  are  naturally  great  travellers,  and  will  not 
bear  confinement,  which  fact  I  ascertained  by 
removing  about  100  trees  that  I  lost  by  the  frost 
in  ISS^.    ThSy  h&ti  bVen  eetat^oUi  5  ytean^,  nfe^Ty 


one  half  of  them  over  holes  that  ha  1  been  filled 
up  with  rich  earth,  sods,  Sec;  those  that  were 
set  on  the  hard  pan  after  the  second  or  third  year, 
grew  faster,  and  did  better  than  those  set  over 
holes  ;  and  when  I  came  to  remove  the  dead 
ones,  i  found  the  roots  to  have  taken  their  natural 
direction,  and  had  extended  much  fiu'ther  than 
those  that  were  set  over  large  deep  holes. 

I  prefer  digging  the  beds  or  holes  several  days 
before  trans|)!aiiting,  taking  care  to  heap  the  dirt 
in  order  to  have  it  dry.  I  like  to  have  the  earth 
moist,  but  not  wet;  if  it  is  too  moist  it  will  not 
pack  well  around  the  root's.  Before  I  commence 
setting,  1  draw  in  about  two  inches  or  more,  (which 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  tiie  hole,)  of  loose  fine 
soil,  and  spread  it  even  on  the  bottotn  ;  I  then 
pull  up  the  stake,  and  if  the  tap  root  is  large,  [ 
make  the  hole  larger  to  receive  it.  I  then  press 
the  tree  down  so  that  the  brace  roots  may  rest 
solid  on  the  bottom,  then  1  have  a  boy  or  man  to 
steady  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  another  to  sift 
the  fine  dirt  in  upon  the  roots,  with  a  corn  riddle 
or  from  a  broad  shovel ;  while  I  with  my  fingers 
jxack  the  dirt  as  c=ose  and  as  tight  around  the 
roots  as  I  possibly  can  ;  taking  care  to  give^each 
and  ev^ery  tier  of  roots  their  natural  direction.  I 
never  lift  the  tree  up  and  down,  as  many  are  in 
the  hitbit  of  doing,  or  press  the  earth  down  with 
my  foot,  until  the  hole  is  tilled  in  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  After  which  I  tread  down 
so  as  to  leave  it  a  little  concave.  If  ft  tree  ha* 
good  roots,  and  the  earth  is  wfill  packed  around 
it  at  the  time  of  planting  it  will  not  require 
Slaking,  ft  is  said  by  some,  that  it  is  ivecessai-y 
to  mark  the  tree  before  starting,  so  as  to  set  the 
same  side  to  the  south  that  it  grew  in  thennrsery^ 
I  have  tried  the  experiment  frequently,  but  could 
never  discover  that  it  made  any  diftisrence.  It  is 
likewise  said  that  trees  make  more  wood  tli& 
south  than  the  north  side;  possibly  they  do  in- 
Greenland,  but  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  1  (loubt 
very  mucli  whether  th.e  sim  has  that  eft'ect.  At 
the  lime  I  lost  my  trees  in  1332,  part  of  liicm  I 
sawed  off  l)elow  where  they  were  killed,  in  order 
to  engraft  ;  and  1  as  often  found  the  heart  of  the 
tree  to  be  as  near  the  soutii  as  the  nonh  side. 
The  sap  has  regular  channels  to  run  in,*uid  there 
is  probably  as  many,  or  they  are  as  large  upon  one 
side  as  the  other.  After  an  orchard  is  set,  I  think 
it  rs  Ijcst  to  keep  the  land  in  tillage  for  several 
years,  or  until  the  ground  is  well  filled  with  man- 
ure, and  the  roots  well  extended;  and  whenever, 
it  is  seeded  down  to  grass  I  should  sow  nothing 
but  clover,  and  plough  it  as  often  as  every  thu'd 
year.  Daniel  Chandle.!?. 

Jf'arm  School  Island,  >   ' 
fcb.  2'i,  1836.  5 

Gauze  is  supposed  to  have  originate'd  in  Gazss, 
iti  Parrstinb  x  hin'c'e  itfe  HHmte 
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Effects  of  Lightm>'g. — Persons  apparently 
flead  from  lightning  have  been  recovered  by 
repeatedly  throwing  cold  water  over  the  tvhoh 
body.  Many  instances  are  r.ecorded.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Stee!,  of  Paris,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
lately  in  the-newspapers  mentioned  a  case  of  this 
kind.  A  lady  was  with  her  husband  in  the  lionse, 
and  the  latter  was  strnck  with  lightning.  The 
lady  happily  recollected  having  a  few  days  be'fore 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  efficacy  of  cold 
water,  and  had  the  j>resence  of  mind  to  make  a 
trial  of  it  ;  on  the  effusion  of  the  first  bucketful 
he  began  to  move,  and  on  the  repetition  of  a  few 
more,  was  restored  to  sense  and  health.  If, 
during  the  recovery,  the  pnlse  is  slow  and  extrem- 
ities cold,  bleed  largely  at  the  arm.  A  gentleman 
now  living  in  Johnson  county.  (R.  Gully,  Esq.) 
was  a  few  years  ago  struck  down  by  lightning, 
and  recovered  by  exiiosnre  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
The  above  floating  paragraph  we  copy,  because 
we  understand  that  a  circumstance  recently  oc- 
curred in  this  town,  .which  favors  the  theory 
therein  stated.  Mrs  Cannon,  wlioni  we  mentioned 
hi  our  last  as  having  been  struck  down  with  light- 
ning, owes  her  life  to  the  providential  circum- 
stance of  a  backet  of  water  having  been  thrown 
upon  her  by  a  little  boy  in  the  fright  and  the 
delirium  of  the  moment,  who  appears  not  to 
have  known  what  he  did,  or  why  he  did  thus. 
Indeed,  for  some  days  he  was  afraid  to  tell  that 
he  did  throw  water  npon  the  insensible  patierit. 
An  instance  is  also  mentioned  of  a  gentleman  at 
the  West  being  struck  down  with  lightning,  and 
Avith  so  great  force  that  the  electric  fluid,  on 
entering  his  body  "tore  hi's  coat,  vest  and  sh"yt 
into  shreds,  burnt  the  hair  from  one  side  of  his 
head,  crossed  his  breast,  passed  down  the  extrem- 
ities, and  out  through  his  shoes,  perforating  them 
with  holes  as  though  buck  shot  had  been  forced 
through  them  ;  in  some  pltices  breaking  the  skin, 
and  scorching  it  in  its  v/hole  course,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  burn."  And  yet 
it  is  said  this  individual  is  in  a  fair  way  for  getting 
wel',  in  consequence  of  p!entiftil  effusions  of  cold 
water  npon  the  breast  and  head,  and  co|)ious 
bleeding.  Remedies  of  this  nature  should  be 
known  and  treasured  up  in  the  mind  by  every 
one. — JVew  Bedford  Times,   1830. 


PuiLosopHfCAL  ExPKRiMEKT. — Frcsli  Water 
may  be  extracted  from  salt  water  by  the  following 
simple  process  ;  a  common  hogshead  is  provided 
with  a  false  bottom,  about  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  lower  head.  This  false  bottom  is  per- 
forated with  a  number  of  holes,  and  over  them  a 
filter  of  flannel.  1  he  barrel  is  then  nearly  filled 
with  the  finest  sand,  beat  down  very  liard  ;  a  tube, 
communicating  with  the  space  between  the  two 
bottoms,  is  exteqdcd  to  a  convenient  height  above 
he  top  of  the  barrel,     Thfe  sea   water  is  poured 


into  this  tube,  and  pressing  every  waj'^,  according 
to  its  altitudes,  it  endeavors  to  force  its  way 
through  the  sand  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  from 
wfience,  by  this  mode  of  filtration,  it  is  drawn  ofT 
fresh,  and  fit  for  use.  Any  other  filter  will  do  as 
well  as  flannel,  which  will  stop  the  sand,  and 
admit  the  water.  The  saline  particles  being 
heavier,  and  perhaps  differently  formed,  meet 
with  obstructions  freni  the  sand,  and  are  left 
behind. 

Silk. — The  imperishable  nature  of  silk,  even 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the 
preservation  of  animal  substances,  forms  another 
of  its  qualities  which  is  deserving  of  remark. 
Some  years  ago,  the  sexton  of  the  parish  of  Fal- 
kirk, in  Stirlingshire,  u{>on  opening  a  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  found  a  riband  wrapped  about  the  « 
bone  of  an  arm,  and  which,  being  washed,  was 
found  to  be  entire,  and  to  have  suffered  no  injury, 
although  it  had  lain  for  more  than  eight  years  in 
the  earth,  and  had  been  in  contact  with  a  body 
ivhich  had  passed  through  every  stage  of  putre- 
faction, until  it  was  reduced  to  its  kindred  dust. 


(From  tlie  Genesee  Fanniir.) 
IRRIGATION  OF   MEAOOWS. 
The  advantages  of  tJiis  operation  must  be  obvi- 
cus  to  every  one  who  has  observed  the  luxuriance 
of  the   grass    in    swales  and   low  grounds   which 
are    kept    moist   by  stn-ams ;  and    an    additional 
proof  is  furnished   by  the   light  crops  of  hay  on 
dry  knolls.     1  he    following  account   of  a  shnple 
and  efficacious  mode  of  performing  it,  it  is  copied 
from  Sutcliff's  Tiavels  in   North  America.     "In 
many  parts  of  North  America,  aud  pnrticuliirly  m 
this  neighborhood,  (vicinity  of  Philadelphia,)'  it  is 
the  jiractice  of  many  farmers  to  rcservci  about  15 
or  20  acres  of  land  for  hay,  which  they  continue 
to   mow  from  one  goneratiou  ta  another^  many  of 
them  laying  on  hut  Ij  .tie  or  im  niaaure  ;  but:  taking- 
the  advantage  of  bhuatkn  where  the  land  may  be 
easily  irrigated    -ur  ovi-rspread,  wrJ.i,   water  fra'X^ 
time  to   time.     By  this  uieaus  they  obtain  heavy; 
crops  of  grass,  without   the  aid   of  niaiu.,-o,  -^14(1 
thus  supply  themselves  vdlli   winter  fodder  at  au 
easy  expense.      On  inquiring  of  two  very  respect- 
able  farmers,    they   infor^^ed   me,   that,' upon   au 
average,   they  got  aboiu  two  and  a  half  tofis  per 
acre,  each  y.jar,  upon  this  plan.      The  land  u.sually 
chosen    for    this  purpose,  is  not    a  dead    flat  or 
marshy  land,  but  commonly  the  two  sides  of  a 
narrow  valley  of  easy  ascent  on  each  hand,  havino- 
a  small    stream   running   through   the    bottom  — 
When  the  land  is  to  be  watered,  the  stream  at  tho 
upper  end  of  tlie  valley  is  diverted  from  its  natural 
b«d,  and   IS  conducted  in  rarrow  channels  alon- 
each  sjde  of  the  valley,  on  as  hi-h   irround  as  the 
head   of  the  sireauj    wd!  admit;  and    by   pfuciijj. 
obstnictions  to  the  current  of  ths  streains,  iitdif 
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ferent  parts  of  the  artificial  channels,  the  water 
continues  to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
so  as  plentifully  and  regularly  to  water  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  but  not  in  such  qualities  as  to  cover 
the  herbage." 

We  observe  that  son^e  writers  recommend  the 
admission  of  the  water  upon  the  meadow  not  till 
late  in  spring.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  error. 
One  of  the  chief  uses  of  irrigation  is  to  convey,  by 
means  of  the  water,  fertilizing  matter  over  the 
surface,  in  order  to  enrich  it.  Consequently  the 
greatest  benefit  from  this  cause,  is  to  be  derived 
when  the  streams  are  high  and  muddy,  and  filled 
with  fertilizing  substances.  For  the  same  reason, 
streams  from  cow  yards,  dung  heaps,  &c.  should 
be  conducted  over  the  surface  of  meadows.  And, 
as  in  many  places,  our  public  roads  are  made  of 
the  richest  materials,  streams  filled  with  their 
washings  may  sometimes  be  turned  upon  grass 
lands  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

For  the  same  reason  also,. the  water,  especially 
where  the  artificial  stream  is  of  any  considerable 
size,  should  be  conducted  by  a  very  gradual  de- 
scent, so  as  to  form  a  slow  current,  as  it  is  oi-Iy 
then  that  it  deposits  the  matter  which  it  contains. 
"  If  water  intended  for  irrigation  moves  slowly, 
it  leaves  its  riches  behind  it ;  if  it  runs  rapidly,  it 
carries  away  the  farmer's  riches  with  it." 

In  order  that  the  artificial  channels  may  be 
made  with  a  regular  and  very  slight  descent,  an 
instrument  for  taking  levels  is  absolutely  necessary. 
This  may  be  a  horizontal  rod  (with  |  oints  for  sight 
at  each  end)  kept  level  by  tneans  of  a  plumb  line 
suspended  alongside  of  another  rod  attached  per- 
pendicularly to  the  former  rod.  Or  a  level  may 
be  made  with  a  broad  shallow  vessel  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water  ;  this  vessel  may  be  supported 
on  a  stand  made  by  inverting  a  staff  in  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  a  small  square  boai-d  ;  the  vessel  is 
placed  on  this,  gnd  may  be  made  level  by  inserting 
wedges  under  it.  This  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient than  the  former  instrument.  In  using  it, 
it  may  be  placed  on  a  spot  of  ground  three  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  intended  channel,  and,  looking 
(across  ^^^^  surface  of  the  water,  observe  the  line 
where  it  strikes  the  j^^ound.  Let  another  person 
place  small  stakes  at  convenient  distances  along 
thie  line  ;  and  through  these  stakes  the  channel 
is  to  be  cut.  In  order,. however,  that  there  may 
be  a  little  descent  in  the  channel,  the  stakes  must 
be  varied  accordingly.  Another  way  of  using  it 
is  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  intended  channel, 
measure  its  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  observe  at  what  places  on  the  ground  it  strikes 
a  mark,  on  a  rod  held  by  another  person,  at  an 
equal  height  from  the  surface.  Another  way  of 
akin-'  a  level  is  to  make  a  small  dam  in  the 
tream,  at  each  end  of  thia  dam  to  insert  perpen- 


dicularly, a  stake  in  the  water,  so  that  the  top  of 
each  may  be  precisely  the  same  distance  above 
the  surface  ;  by  looking  across  the  tops  of  these 
stakes,  the  level  is  determined. 

The  water  is  generally  taken  from  the  channel 
by  causing  it  to  overflow  the  bank,  or  by  removing 
a  part  of  the  bank  ;  a  safer  and  more  uniform 
method  of  doing  it,  is  to  place  small  beams  in  the 
bank  with  holes  in  them,  through  which  the  water 
may  flow. 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
FARMER'S  WORK  FOR  MARCH. 

Cut,  split  and  pile  wood  for  your  fire-phices  and  oven, 
till  you  have  at  least  as  niucli  as  you  will  use  for  one 
year  from  tliis  time.  .  We  have  no  very  strong  ohjections 
to  your  using  a  quantity  of  green  wor>d  in  winter  for  back 
logs  and  fore  sticks,  in  open  tire-places,  unless  you  have 
stone,  or  iron  substitutes  for  said  articles.  But  to  use 
green  wood  in  summer  for  cooking  is  monstrous;  and 
if  we  ever  come  to  codify  domestic  econoniy  we  shall 
make  it  criminal.  We  shall  place  the  omij^sion  to  pro- 
vide wood  for  summer's  use,  during  or  before  the  month 
of  March,  under  the  head  laches,  in  English,  laziness ; 
and  authorize  your  better  half  to  impeacli  you  in  a  cur- 
tain lectur(!,  and  inflict  a  dreadful  sort  of  punishment, 
which  the  learned  style  objurgation,  but  vulgar  folks  call 
scolding  I ! 

This  IS  about,  if  not  precisely,  the  time  to  cut  scions 
for  grafting.  Tliey  should  be  tal<en  just  as  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell,  and  placed  with  their  lower  ends  in  the 
ground  in  some  dry  part  of  a  cellar  till  wanted.  They 
should  be  cut  from  the  extremities  of  tiie  branches  of  tiie 
most  thrifty  and  Ihe  best  bearing  trees;  sever  the  scion 
from  the  trees  in  tlieoid  wood,  leaving  enough,  including 
the  bulb  which  separates  the  two  last  years'  growth,  af- 
ter being  |)repared  for  insertion  to  form  the  wedg". 

It  is  higl)  time  for  us  cultivators  to  be  making  prepara- 
tions to  take  the  field  furnished  willi  every  implement 
necessary  to  lorce  the  stubborn  soil  to  yield  the  tribute 
due  to  agricultural  skill  and  industry.  Every  tool  and 
implement  which  will  be  wanted  fi)r  use  the  ensuing 
season,  should  be  critically  inspected,  thoroughly  repair- 
ed, and  sucii  new  ones  of  the  best  quality  added  as  will, 
piobably,  be  nee<led  when  we  may  have  less  leisure  to 
select  and  procure  them.  None  but  a  rich  (aruier  can 
alVord  to  use  poor  tools,  and  if  a  wealthy  cultivator  un- 
dertakes to  carry  on  farming  witli  dull,  unhandy,  ill- 
constructed  implements,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  as 
poor  as  he  is  f()olisli  and  improvident.  The  signs  of  a 
poor  farmer,  and  tlie  indi(:ati<ms  of  a  good  farmer,  are  at. 
least  as  legible  in  his  farming  tools  as  in  liie  appearance- 
of  his  stock,  ^is  crop  or  ins  farm  buildings.  Covering 
over  wooden  -s  well  as  iron  tools  frequently  witii  oil  or 
grease  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  them. 

Take  a  critical  survey  of  your  fences,  repair  every 
breach,  and  keep  your  cattle  from  your  wood  lot  with  as 
much  care  as  you  would  from  your  corn  field.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  disappears  you  will  please  to  parade  your 
pastures,  with  a  company  of  boys,  by  way  of  light  infan- 
try, and  beat  about  and  spread  evenly  those  petty  manure 
heaps,  which,  vvithout  such  spreading,  would  be  of  little 
or  no  service. 

Grain,  or  roots  for  flutening  cattle,  or  swine,  wiW  go 
about  one  third  farther,  if  steamed  or  boiled,  than  if  used 
raw  ;  and  when  it  is  wished  to  cook  food  for  cattle  in 
small  quantities,  it  may  be  done  evenings  over  a  kitchen 
fire, 
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CHAFF  AS  A  MANURE   FOR  STRAAVBERRIES, 

Among  tFie  selected  articles  of  this  niimher  will 
be  found  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  various 
kinds  of  Strawberries,  and  tbe  different  modes  of 
cidtivating  them.  We  wish  that  this  niostdelight- 
ful  fruit  were  more  attended  to.  The  general 
impression  has  been,  that  our's  is  not  the  proper 
climate  or  soil  fo;*  its  successful  cultivation  ;  but 
this  is  evidently  an  error.  We  have  seen  as  fine 
flavored  and  as  large  fruit  of  this  kind,  growing 
in  our  gardens,  as  any  that  we  have  ever  met  with 
in  a  more  Northern  latitude.  When  properly 
attended,  we  know  of  no  fruit  which  is  more 
profitable.  Last  season,  we  planted  a  lialf  acre  of 
these  berries.  We  ] Ticked  from  the  land  thus 
planted  one  bushel  and  a  half,  on  an  average,  per 
day.  The  season  for  picking  lasted  six  weeks, 
allowing  five  days  to  the  week,  was  equal  to  thirty 
days.  The  amount  picked,  therefore,  was  forty- 
eight  bushels  for  the  entire  season.  Ihese  we 
readily  sold  at  25  cents  per  quart,  which  yielded 
us  the  aggregate  sum  of  $360.  This  estimate  is 
far  from  being  exaggerated  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  appear  much  below  the  mark,  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration,  that  we  used  liberally  of 
the  fruit  for  our  table,  and  sent  out  to  our  friends. 

Our  mode  of  cultivating  the  plant  is  this- — 
early  in  December  or  January,  and  in  some  cases, 
even  as  late  as  February  or  March,  we  cover  our 
Strawberries  with  pine  or  other  straw.  This  we 
set  fire  to,  and  thus  consume  all  the  decayed  leaves 
and  suckers  of  the  plant,  whicli  may  have  been 
left  from  the  last  season.  Immediately  after  this 
operation  we  cover  the  bed  with  a  moderate  por- 
tion of  cowpen  manure,  or  oak  ashes,  (we  prefer 
the  latter  if  we  have  it)  and  over  this  lay  rice  chafl;' 
two  or  three  inches  thick.  , 

The  chafl^,  together  with  the  manure,  impart 
warmth  to  the  land,  and  cause  the  plants  to  spring 
up  much  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would.  The 
berries  are  sooner  in  market,  bear  larger  and 
longer  in  the  season,  and  are  in  every  other  re- 
spect superior  to  those  cultivated  in  the  ordinary 
mode.  Besides  this,  the  chaff  prevents  the  suck- 
ers from  taking  root  ;  keeps  the  vain  from  filling 
the  fruit  with  dirt,  and  throws  oft"  the  too  great 
operation  of  the  sun  from  the  berries  while  ripen- 
ing. In  our  next  number,  we  will  enter  more 
largely  into  this  subject. — Southern  Agriculturist. 


[From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.] 
LARGE  CORN. 

•  Through  the  politeness  of  James  Nicholson, 
Esq.  of  this  city,  we  have  been  presented  with  an 
unusually  large  ear  of  c6rn,  from  the  plantation 
of  Kinsey  Burden,  Esq.  of  John's  Island.  It 
contains  sixteen  rows,  and  numbers»-eileven  hundred 
iull  grains.  The  seed  is  the  common  flint,  and 
was  selected  from  acomujon  stock  growing  among 
thfe  croit^cyrni     Thfe  presfent  ear,  is,  we  b'elifev'd, 


the  third  or  forth  generation  in  descent;  and  is 
one  from  many  others  of  the  same  size.  We  have 
not  shelled  and  measured  it,  but  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  that  it  is  good  for  something  over  a 
half  pint. 

Mr  Burden  has  already  distinguished  himself 
for  having  "brought  the  fine  cottons  to  their  greatest 
perfection  by  a  selection  of  seeds.  He  has  ex- 
tended the  same  experiments  to  corn,  and  bids 
fair  from  the  exhibition  now  before  us,  of  achiev- 
ing the  same  r  suits.  For  oiu'selves,  we  can  see 
no  reason,  why  the  same  rule  should  not  apply  to 
corn,  which  ajiplies  to  every  other  plant  and  to 
the  human  family.  To  the  preservation  of  them 
in  health,  vigor  and  fecundity,  change  of  climate, 
soil,  and  treatment  are  absolutely  essential.  If 
our  planters  would  pay  more  attention  to  the 
selection  of  the  various  kinds  of  seeds  used  than 
they  have  hitherto  fione,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that  the  most  cheering  consequences  would 
follow. 


Choosing  Sheep  for  breeding. — One  of  the 
two  species  of  sheep,  the  long  and  the  short 
wooled,  having  been  chosen,  as  most  appropriate 
to  the  situation,  and  wool  being  made  an  object, 
it  is  most  advantageous  to  select  such  flocks  as  are 
pure  as  possible  of  the  species  to  which  they 
belong,  and  not  a  mixture  of  the  short  and  long 
wooled  breeds,  which  must  generally  produce  an 
inferior  fleece,  disadvantageous  to  the  manufac- 
turer. Length  of  sta[)le  in  the  long,  and  fineness, 
elasticity  and  closeness  in  the  short  wooled  fleece, 
will  be  the  best  guides  in  this  case. 

Whether  the  wool  be  long  or  sliort,  the  carcass 
of  the  animal  ought  to  be  amply  and  regularl}' 
covered  ;  it  is  a  great  defect  when  the  belly  is 
bare,  and  a  sti  1  greater  wh  ju  the  wool  is  thin  and 
open  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  admitting  rain 
and  moisture  to  a  most  susceptible  part,  indeed  to 
descend  upon  all  parts  f)f  the  body. 

It  is  a  piece  of  good  old  advice,  to  buy  your 
rams  a  little  before  shearing  time,  if  possible  ;  and 
a  very  necessary  mode^n  addition,  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  at  the  farmer's  house, 
while  you  see  the  animal  in  puris  naiuralibus,  and 
before  he  has  been  decked  out  and  trimmed  for 
show  by  the  sheep  barber.  A  thick  fleece,  cover- 
ing all  parts  with  as  much  equality  as  possible, 
cont'uning  plenty  of  yolk,  or  retained  or  inspissated 
perspiration,  is  the  object.  If  ewes,  equally  well 
bred,  can  be  procured,  the  shepherd  anticipates 
and  reaps  an  immediate  benefit  ;  if  not,  he  must 
patiently  await  improvement  of  his  wool,  through 
the  medium  of  the  superior  blood  of  his  rams. 

At  shearing  time,  examine  the  bottoms  of  the 
fleece,  or* the  lower  extremity  of  the  filaments  of 
wool  ;  if  it  be  stichy-haired,  of  mixed  quality,  or  if 
the  sheep  have  a  coarse  breech,  or  be  not  well 
covered,  it  must  ^e  r'ejf'Ctfe'd,  as  imffrop'er  fdr  a 
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hrcediiif?  stock,  uIkm'o  il  would  pcipoliiaU!  itn  ilf- 
frcls.  Tlio  (]iiaiility  oC  yolk  or  <fn;a.s(!  is  a  gnod 
jiroorof  till-  thickiicss  of  tin;  llcoce,  s<iiice,  by  tlio 
rlosciicss  and  tliickii(>ss  o(tli(i  wool,  tiie  j^n-asc  or 
lUTspiraldf  iiialfcr  of  tlic  anitnal  is  rrtaiiit'd  ;  iiciice 
fiiic,  closed,  ciirlod  wool  lias  ever  tlie  greatest 
quantity  of  yolk. — Bath  .Memoirs. 


The  culturk  of  Hops. — Iron  rods  have  been 
lately  snbslituled  for  liop-poles,  in  several  parts  of 
England,  with  very  reniarkaiile  sueeess.  Under 
this  system,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  vino,  ])artie- 
nlarly  alter  the  passing  of  the  thunder  clouds,  is 
quite  surprising  ;  the  plants  are  jjorfectiy  free 
from  mould,  rust,  the  ily,  &e.  ;  the  crop  proves 
weighty  and  abundant,  exhibits  a  bc>autiliil  color, 
and  ri|H'ns  much  earlier  than  when  traileii  in  the 
usual  way.  I'ho  rods  should  be  i)oiiited,  in  order 
more  eHectually  to  attract  the  electric  Ihiid,  to  the 
agency  of  whicii  in  i)roducing  vegetation  these 
results  are  attributable.  From  the  sujierior  dura- 
bility of  the  material  tl#e  improvement  is  consid- 
ered to  b(>  also  n  saving.  In  England,  where 
whole  counties  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
hop,  this  discovery  is  of  inuncnse  impoitaiice  ; 
and  is  not  without  its  value  here. 


Rice  family  Jiiu:AD. — The  following  letter 
from  a  lady,  will  teach  the  housewives  of  our 
country  how  to  add  to  tho  comforts  of  home: — 
"  I  have  been  trying  e.xperiuients  with  rice  Hour, 
and  I  liave  proiliiced  «  bread  that  is  unrivalled, 
far  sujicrior  to  tho  receipts  you  have.  Since  i  got 
it  perfect,  I  have  sent  some  snmples  to  every  one 
I  could  thiidx  of.  It  is  the  best  bread  1  ever 
tasted,  and  I  don't  think  it  more  expensive  than 
wheat  bread,  for  the  rice  Hour  goes  so  much  far- 
ther than  the  samt*  weight  of  flour.  1  make  it 
thus:  one  quart  of  rice  flour  made  into  aslifl'pap 
by.  wetting  it  with  warm  water,  not  so  hot  as  to 
make  it  lump;  when  well  wet,  add  boiling  water, 
as  mmdi  as  two  or  three  quarts  ;  stir  it  continuallv 
until  it  boils  ;  then  atld  one  pint  of  milk  ;  w  hen 
cool  enough  to  avoid  scalding  the  yeast,  aiii!  half 
n  pint  of  good  yeast,  and  as  imicii  wheat  floiu-  as 
will  mako  it  of  a  projior  consistency  for  luead  ; 
put  it  to  raise  ;  when  sutlieienty  risen,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  a  little  more  wheat  flour.  It' 
l)akeil  too  soft,  tho  loaves  will  be  hollow.  The 
first  I  baked  were  mere  shells.  If  you  can  abbre- 
viate tho  recei|)t  for  use,  you  may  ;  but  if  you  do 
not  give  nil  this  infor. nation,  people  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  it"  good.  The  same  nu.vture, 
rather  thinner,  baked  in  niuflhi  rings,  makes  the 
best  nniilins  1  ever  tasted.  1  forgot  to  say  the 
bread  must  stand  half  an  hour  or  more  iu  a  warm 
place,  after  it  is  put  in  the  baking  pan?,  and  it  will 
ris«  agniu  ahnosl  as  niuoh  as  it  diM  at  Hist." 


EXTRACTS   PROM  AN  ADDRESS 

Before  the  Essex  .l<;ricultaral  Societj/,  at  Danvcrs^ 
at  their  Annual  Cattle  Show.  Septe^nber  30,  1835^ 
Bij  \)^y^l:L    V.   Knsc. 

The  business  of  the  farmer  requires  his  constant 
care  and  inspection  ;  he  must  not  intrust  it  to  an- 
other; if  he  expects  his  work  to  be  well  done,  he 
must  do  it  himself,  ox  at  least  see  it  done.  How 
many  fanners  have  been  misled  by  the  notion 
that  their  resixM'tabiliry  and  conscqiieiuM;  in  society 
is  commensurate  with  the  number  of  their  acres, 
Ibrgetting  that  it  is  the  condition,  and  not  the  size 
of  their  farms,  whicli  gives  them  a  character. — 
This  (k'sire  to  be  considered  the  owner  of  a  wide 
omain  has  been  a  fatal  snare  to  many  who  mightd 
avo  eiijoyed  their  homestead  in  peace  and  pleiityh 
—  it  has  involved  them  in  peciiniary  embarrass- 
ments, which  have  driven  them  sorrowing  from 
the  very -fields,  perhaps,  whicli  their  ancestors 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness,  to  seek  for  them- 
selves and  their  little  ones  a  habitation  amongst 
strangers,  or  in  some  distant,  solitary  wild,  wbtjre 
tin;  voice  of  a  stranger  would  be  welcomed  as  the 
voice  of  a  friend.  \Vh(>n  it  is  matter  of  choice, 
the  best  sized  farm  is  tiiat  which  the  owner  has 
skill,  capital  and  energy  to  luanagt;  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  mi.ftake  similar  to  thi.s,  and  of  tho 
same  disastrous  consequences,  has  led  some  far- 
mers into  extravaganctMU  the  size  of  their  houses, 
extravagance  in  furnishing  them,  and  extravagant'e 
in  their  style  of  living.  Mow  maiiji-kind  hearted, 
pains-taking,  industrious  fa.iners,  forgetting  that 
"  it  Ls  the  eyes  of  others,  and  not  our  own,  which 
ruin  lis,"  Inivo  been  lured  by  the  false  glitter  to 
rivet  on  the  chains  which  have  afterwards  galled 
tliom  to  the  quick  !  No  man,  c\cc|)t  a  landlord, 
wants  a  larger  liouse  limn  will  accommodate  Jiis 
lainily,  and  occasionally  his  friends.  Let  every 
farmer,  then,  who  is  about  to  build,  first  sit  down 
and  count  the  cost,  then  let  him  consider  at  how 
much  less  expense  a  lioiiso  of  moderate  size  is 
furpished  and  kept  in  rej)air,  and  how  much  less 
labor  is  required  in  sweeping  and  scouring,  (it 
will  be  jirndent  to  make  the  calcii.ation,  although 
it  may  not  be  prudent  to  intermeddle  with  the 
operation  ;)  and  then  let  him  seriously  reflect  how 
small  a  house  will  hoUl  his  tried,  valued,  and  true 
friends.  A  man  of  anqjle  fortune  will  consult  his 
taste  —  he  may  think  that  a  large  mansion,  costly 
furniture,  and  a  corresjonding  style  of  magnifl- 
cence,  will  increase  his  happiness — let  him  try 
it,  for  biink  bills  are  as  worthless  as  the  seared* 
and  withered  leaves  that  are  put  into  circulation 
by  an  autumn  gale,  and  specie  as  valueless  as  tho 
pebbles  washed  by  tlie  waves  of  the  sea,  if  they 
do  not  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  pos- 
sessor, or  if  they  are  not  in  his  hands  the  means 
of  cimfv-rring    happiness  on  others.     But    bn^fore 
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tlie  mail  of  wealth  inrliilges  in  siicli  prot'iis-ion,  if 
lie  is  a  pliilantliropist,  lie  will  reiiifinber  that  his 
example  may  be  followed  hy  those  wjio  cannot 
so  well  bear  the  expense;  if  he  is  a  father,  he 
will  remember  that  his  children  will  hardly  be 
content  with  any  sitnation  or  manner  of  living 
inferior  to  those  to  which  they  have  been  used 
uuder  the  paternal  roof. 

If  I  had  not  already  trespassed  too  far  on  your 
patience,  I  would  speak  of  the  im|)ortance  of  do- 
mestic manufactiu'es,  as  affording  the  only  ready 
and  constant  market  for  the  surplus  liroductions 
of  your  farms,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  real 
iudependcnce  of  the  country  —  I  would  say  some- 
thing of  the  cidtivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms,  as  afVording  a  jirofitable 
and  pleasant  employment  at  home  for  those  mem- 
bers of  your. family  whose  health  and  whose  vir- 
tue might  be  too  much  exposed  abroad.  There 
are  many  other  tojiics  of  domestic  economy  of 
great  interest,  but  most  of  them  have  been  learn- 
edly, or  what  is  better,  practically,  treated  by 
gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you  on  former 
occasions.  But  there  is  one  subject  which  is 
becoming  so  important,  and  the  evils  of  which  are 
so  general  and  serious,  that  you  will  be  disposed 
to  allow  it  a  nioment's  consideration.  I  mean  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  experienced,  able  and  faith- 
ful help.  The  complaint  has  been  growing  louder 
and  more  frequent,  and  a  remedy  is  most  desirable. 
But  a  few  years  since,  for  the  reasonable  com[ien- 
sation  ami  the  kind  treatment  they  always  deserve, 
we  could  easily  liml  diligent  and  faithful  young 
men  and  young  women  who  were  willing  to  afi'ord 
us  their  assistance — and  a  mutual  benefit  was 
received  and  conferred,  and  readily  acknowledged 
—  it  was  an  exchange  of  good  offices  ;  while  they 
cheerfully  gave  us  their  assistance  and  attention 
in  the  labors  of  the  farm  and  of  the  house,  ihoy 
were  learning  the  principles  of  good  husbandry 
and  good  housewifery  —  they  were  preparing 
themselves  for  that  station  in  life  to  which  every 
young  man  and  young  woman  should  be  looking 
forward,  to  the  relation  of  husbands  and  wives,  to 
the  sitiuition  of  masters  and  mistresses  of  families 
of  their  own.  A  well  managed  farm  and  a  well 
regulated  househo  d  are  almost  the  only  schools 
where  this  prej  aratory  education  can  be  acquired 
by  the  young;  they  must  learn  to  obey  before 
they  can  be  fit  to  command  ;  they  must  learn  the 
lessons  of  good  management  before  they  can 
practise  tbem.  And  let  them  be  assured  that 
there  is  nothing  dishonorable  or  degrading  in 
attending  this  school,  or  in  learning  these  lessons, 
for  there  is  no  station  or  occu[)ation  which  is  not 
reputable  when  honorably  followed,  and  they,  and 
they  only,  are  useful  and  worthy  members  of 
society  who  are  engaged  in  some  useful  employ- 
rtitnh     Catrtivartng  «b  the  bharms  c(f  tfefetity  may 


be,  and  fascinating  as  Hre  some  of  the  polite 
accomplishments,  let  no  young  woman  rely  so 
much  on  these  means  of  obtaining  admiration  and 
securing  affection,  as  on  the  ability  to  make  her- 
self nsefid  ;  for  although  a  lover  may  be  blind,  a 
husband  has  eyes  —  although  music,  and  painting, 
and  dancing,  and  endiroidery,  may  be  very  pleasant 
amusements,  and  afford  gratification  for  a  leisure 
hour,  there  are  other  hours  besides  those  of  d.l- 
liance  and  revelry,  and  other  senses  besides  those 
of  seeing  and  hearing  —  senses,  too,  which  have 
more  inijierious  demands;  and  thcrtj  is  danger 
that  the  wife  or  tiie  mother  who  is  not  jirepared 
to  answer  these  constant  demands,  beautiful  and 
elegantly  accomplished  though  she  may  be,  will 
not  long  appear  graceful  or  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
her  husband.  Siune  circumstances  of  fortune  or 
station,  or  delicacy  of  health,  may  make  it  unne- 
cessary or. improper  that  a  woman  should  perform 
active  labor  with  her  own  hands,  but  there  is  no 
rank  or  station  in  which  a  lady  can  be  placed 
where  it  is  not  desirable  that  she  should  know 
how  the  atTairs  of  her  household  ought  to  be  man- 
aged. I  know  that  I  give  but  cold  and  feelile 
utterance  to  the  feelings  of  this  Society  in  bidding 
a  welcome,  a  cordial  wel-'onie,  to  that  portion  of 
the  fairer  and  gentler  sex  who  have  honored  this 
farmer's  holiday  with  their  presence.  Without 
their  encoinaging  smiles  and  cheerful  assistance, 
even  farming  would  be  dull  business.  *•!  cannot 
offer  for  their  consideration  a  belter  sentiment 
than  that  contained  in  the  words  of  a  learned,  ele- 
gant, and  distinguished  foreign  lady,  who  says, 
"  the  only  celebrity  tiiat  can  increase  a  woman's 
hajipiness,  is  that  which  results  from  the  esteem 
excited  by  her  domestic  virtues'' — and  I  will 
add,  there  is  no  jiraise,  no  applause,  no  glory  in 
the  wiile  world  more  worthy  a  woman's  ambition 
than  the  fame  of  a  well  regulated  household. 

But  pleasant,  healthful  and  indispensable  as  the 
labors  of  the  dtld  and  of  the  kifehen  and  the 
dairy  may  be,  and  excellent  as  is  the  course  of 
discipline  both  for  the  body  and  the  mind,  there 
is  danger  that  too  many  young  men  .  and  women 
will  prefer  w.hat  they  consider  a  more  fashionable 
employment  and  a  more  elegant  education.  And 
you,  as  a  Society,  perhaps  cannot  do  much  to  ex- 
pose the  mistake  or  to  remedy  the  evil.  It  has 
however,  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  no  per- 
version of  your  funds  if  you  were  to  oficr  suita- 
ble premiums  to  such  faithful,  diligent,  temperate 
and  skilful  man  or  woman  as  had  remained  for 
one  or  more  years  iu  the  em|)Ioynient  of  any 
member  of  the  Society  ;  besides,  as  an  ad;Iitioii;d 
encouiagcment  and  reward  for  their  faithfuaiess, 
they  Jiiight  receive  the  Society's  certificate,  ac- 
companied by  some  useful  treatise  on  rural  econ- 
omy or  domestic  duties,  such  as  Fcssenden's 
Cbfnip1fet*e  Farmer;  for  tbfe  ralalfe^  Bwd  Mrs  UhiH's 
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Frugal  Honsevvife,  for  the  females,  so  that  tlie 
very  means  of  rewarding,  should  he  an  encour- 
agement and  guide  to  greater  ^xcelienoe. 

But  if,  as  niemhers  of  this  society,  you  can  do 
but  little  to  remedy  this  evil  abroad,  as  members 
of  a  more  limited  society  you  can  do  much  to 
remedy  it  at  home.  Fathers  and  mothers,  you 
stand  at  the  fountain  ;  with  the  lightest  trace  of 
your  finger  on  the  yielding  soil,  you  can  give  a 
direction  to  the  infant  stream.  You  can  send  it 
gliding  down  through  verdant  fields  and  flowery 
lawns,  imf)arting  new  fertility  and  beauty,  and 
anfin  contributing  its  strength  to  propel  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  industry  :  or  you  can  send 
it  di'shing,  foaming  over  precipices,  to  join  with 
other  impetuous,  headlong  streams,  carrying  de- 
vastation in  their  course:  or  you  can  suffer  it  to 
roll  its  sluggish  way  into  some  stagnant  pool,  af- 
fording a  refuge  for  loathsome  re})ti!es,  and  poison- 
ing the  atmosphere  with  its  pestilential  vapors. 
In  infancy  and  at  home,  the  dee|)est  and  most 
lasting  impressions  are  made  ;  your  children  may 
have  able  and  faithful  instructers,  but  there  are 
many  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  which  are  not 
taught  in  the  schools.  The  mind  of  your  child 
is  constantly  busy — he  will  be  learning  a  lesson 
of  you  when  you  least  think  of  it.  To  your 
child  your  remark  is  wisdom  ;  your  observation, 
experience;  your  opinion,  sound  doctrine;  and 
your  word,  a  law  ;  your  child  is  learning  a  lesson 
from  every  look  and  action — but  most  of  all,  your 
examjile  is  educating  your  child.  It  is  a  book 
constantly  open  before  him,  and  which  ho  is  con- 
stantly studying.  Be  carefu',  anxious  father,  fond 
mother,  that  you  insert  no  page  which  heroaJter 
you  may  wish  to  tear,  no  line  you  may  wish  to 
blot — be  careful  that  you  admit  into  that  much 
read  volume  no  sentiment  which  you  are  unwil- 
ling your  child  should  transcribe  on  the  fair  tablet 
within  his  own  innocent  bosom. 

Fear  not  that  I  am  about  at  this  late  hour  to 
inflict  on  you  a  lecture  on  general  education. — 
Schools,  academies  aad  colleges  have  been  founded 
for  the  education  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  ;  to 
these  we  must  leave  them  ;  but  what  has  been 
done  to  encourage  the  education  of  the  hand  ? — 
The  heart  and  tlie  mind  should  indeed  be  enlight- 
ened, pure  and  undetiled,  but  the  Jiand  must  be 
busy  and  skilful.  The  great  secret  of  hapj)iness 
consists  in  never  suffering  the  energies  to  stagnate. 
Fortunately  in  the  farmer's  business  there  is  no 
want  ef  constant  employment;  if  you  can  accustom 
your  cliiSdren  to  patient  and  cheerful  labor,  you 
have  secured  for  them  the  means  of  happiness 
and  inde|)endence.  In  other  stations  of  life  there 
may  be  unfortunates 

"  Stretched  on  the  r  )ck  of  a  too  easy  chair, 
Who  by  their  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idlenesB"— 


but  this  mortal  sin  should  never  invade  a  farmer's 
dwelling.  In  training  your  children  to  a  willing 
industry,  do  not  overtask  their  strength — let  them 
feel  that  they  cai  be  useful,  and  that  their  assist- 
ance is  valued— There  are  various  employments 
in  the  house,  the  garden  and  the  field  that  are 
adapted  to  their  tender  years  ;  njver  let  their  la- 
bor be  such  in  kind  or  amount  as  shall  make  it 
disgusting,  and  if  possible  make  them  derive  from 
their  labor  some  compensation  in  money,  or  relax- 
ation, or  indulgence  ;  never  withhold  the  merited 
I)raise  or  reward.  Accustom  them  never  to  ex- 
pect another  to  do  for  them  that  which  they  can  as 
well  do  for  themselves,  but  to  rely  upon  their  own 
strength,  and  to  trust  their  own  energies.  What- 
ever may  be  their  prospects  in  life,  teach  them  to 
depend  on  their  own  i-esources.  Help  them  to 
cultivate  an  afltjctionate,  accommodating  disposi- 
tion, moderation  in  their  expectations  and  mode- 
ration in  their  pleasures.  Teach  them  to  reve- 
rence God  and  to  love  work — "  neither  to  despise 
labor  nor  husbandry,  which  the  Most  High  has 
appointed."  "  I'each  them  to  bear  the  yoke  in 
their  youth,  and  to  do  wit'i  all  diligence  whatever 
their  hands  find  to  do"  ;  so  shall  you  deserve 
their  assistance  in  the  management  of  your  house 
and  your  farms  ;  so  sha'l  you  secure  for  them 
that  comfiptence  and  happiness  of  which  the  mis- 
chances of  this  world  cannot  deprive  them.  And 
when  you  shall  have  performed  all  life's  duties 
and  enjoyed  all  life's  pleasures,  when  your  earthly 
tabernacle  shall  fall  into  ruins,  when  your  wearied 
frames  shall  find  quiet  repose  beneath  the  soil  you 
have  faithfully  cultivated,  and  when  your  spirits, 
like  shocks  of  corn  fully  ripe,  shall  be  gathered 
into  store  houses  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens — your  grateful  children  shall  arise 
and  bless  your  memory  ;  they  shall  be  living  mon- 
uments which  shall  bear  record  that  you  laid  for 
them,  in  early  habits  of  patient,  cheerful  and  con- 
tented industry,  the  foundation  for  a  manly,  vir- 
tuous and  honorable   independence. 


Tobacco  in  Russia. — The  Agricultural  Society 
of  JMoscow  has  awarded  gold  and  silver  medals, 
as  premiums  of  encouragement  for  the  culture  of 
American  Tobacco,  which  has  perfectly  succeeded 
in  Russia. 


Mites  and  Weevils. — The  following  method 
is  practised  in  Germany  for  granaries  infested  by 
mites  and  weevils.  Let  the  walls  and  rafters 
above  and  below  of  such  granaries  be  covered 
comjiletely  with  quick  lime,  slackened  in  water,  in 
which  trefoil,  wormwood  and  hyssop  have  been 
boiled.  This  composition  siiould  be  ai  plied  as 
hot  as  possible. 
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PLOUGHING  IN   A  GREEN  CROP. 

As  winter  evenings  seem  to  aftord  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  intellectual  improvement,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  pages  of  a  periodical  of  this  kind 
are  dependent  very  much  on  correspondents  for 
matters  of  information,  and  that  it  is  the  f)art  of 
every  subscriber  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  im- 
provement and  information  of  the  readers  of  an 
agricultural  work  of  this  nature,  I  have  ventured 
to  pen  a  few  of  my  thoughts. 

The  farmers  of  almost  every  section  of  country 
differ  materially  in  their  modes  of  farming,  and 
opinion  respecting  the  most  profitable  manner  of 
converting  the  produce  of  their  farms  into  money. 
Their  difference  of  opinion  is  certainly  allowable 
and  natural,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  of  soils,  the  distance  from  markets,  the 
difficulty  in  most  neighborhoods  of  obtaining  pro- 
per help,  &c.  all  of  which  the  farmer  has  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  in  the  best  manner  he  can. 
The  business  of  a  farmer  is  in  my  opinion  an  inde- 
pendent, an  honorable,  and,  when  jiroperly  pur- 
sued, a  profitable  one  ;  and  no  doubt,  so  long  as 
our  country  continues  in  prosperity,  the  inci-easing 
demand  for  produce  will  insure  to  the  farmer  a 
handsome  remuneration  for  the  ])roducts  of  his 
soil. 

Ploughing  in  of  green  crops,  as  practised  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  is  so  economical  a  mode  of 
enriching  the  soil,  that  I  have  often  marvelled  it 
is  not  practised  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  other 
places.  Allow  me  to  recommend  the  spreading 
of  a  coat  of  lime  previous  to  ploughing  in. 

If  the  slovenly  farmer,  who  allows  his  weeds 
to  grow  up  unmolested  and  cover  his  fields,  would, 
instead  of  this,  plough  them  under,  after  a  few 
repetitions  of  this,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the 
increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  save  the  labor  of 
carting  manure  from  a  distance. 

With  respect  to  the  best  crops  for  turning  un- 
der, there  are  various  opinions;  rye  and  red  clo- 
ver are,  perhaps,  as  much  in  use  as  any  other, 
though  some  plough  in  oats,  millet,  turni[)s,  &c. 
In  dry  situations  this  practice  succeeds  best,  as  by 
the  ground  remaining  exposed  to  wet,  the  crop 
turned  under  would  not  be  so  likely  to  rot. 

With  regard  to  turnips  for  ploughing  in,  I  must 
acknowledge  myself  an  unbeliever;  I  have  heard 
of  its  being  done  to  profit  by  others,  but  have 
seen  it  tried  in  my  own  neighborhood  without 
success.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  owing  to  some 
difference  in  cultivation  or  soil  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted.  .It  would  confer  a  favor  on  ns  Jer- 
sey-men, if  some  of  your  successful  New  York 
fanners  would  furnish  us  with  their  experience 
on  the  subject  of  ploughing  under  green  crops  for 
manure,  and  on  other  modes  of  economising  that 
very  expensive,  yet  indispensable  material  in  the 

business  of  agriculture «  Junius"  in  the   JVew 

York  Farmer. 


FODDER  RACKS. 

Do  farmers  fodder  their  cattle  in  the  best  way; 
that  is,  do  they  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  a  given  amount  of  hay,  in  the  manner  gener- 
ally adopted  by  them  in  feeding  it  to  their  cattle 
and  sheep  ?  Hay  by  most  farmers  is  thrown  out 
into  the  yard,  scattered  about  by  forkfuls,  and  the 
cattle  and  sheep  are  left  to  scrandile  and  fight  for 
it,  and  get  it  in  the  best  manner  they  may.  If  the 
yard  is  dry,  or  frozem  hard,  or  covered  with  straw, 
or  even  snow,  but  little  comparatively  is  lost;  but 
if,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  yard  is  soft 
with  mud  and  manure,  it  is  evident  much  of  the 
hay  must  be  trodden  down  and  totally  lost,  and 
even  at  the  best,  some  will  be  so  injured  by  being 
mixed  with  the  dung  that  the  cattle  will  not  cat  it. 
Perhaps  the  only  com()lete  remedy  for  this  evil  is 
to  feetl  cattle  exclusively  in  stalls,  and  where  this 
is  practicable,  the  farmer  undoubtedly  finds  his 
account  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  food  required, 
and  the  superior  condition  of  his  herds  ;  still,  but 
few  are  able  to  adopt  this  mode  of  feeding  to  any 
great  extent,  and  the  plan  which  a|)|:roximates  the 
nearest  to  this,  and  is  of  general  and  easy  aj  plica- 
tion, should  be  adopted.  Experience  has  shown 
that  much  of  this  loss  and  inconvenience  in  tlie 
feeding  of  cattle  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
suitable  racks,  and  these  are  not  so  dillicult  in  pre- 
paration, or  so  expensive  as  some  may  at  first  im 
agine  ;  indeed,  it  is  believed'that  the  hay  annually 
saved  to  the  farmer  by  their  use,  would  pay  the 
expense  of  a  yearly  construction.  Racks  should 
be  so  made  and  set,  that  cattle  or  sheej)  may  eat 
from  both  sides  at  once,  as  they  occupy  much  less 
space,  and  can  be  made  at  the  same  time  more 
portable.  To  construct  racks,  let  a  tree  of  suita- 
ble size  be  split  into  two  parts,  so  that  when  the 
split  surface  is  smoothly  hewn,  the  |)icces  will 
resemble  thick  heav}'  slabs  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  width.  By  the  way,  heavy  slabs  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  which  may  be  procured  from 
ahnost  every  saw-mill,  form  very  good  substitutes 
for  these  split  timbers,  when  they  cannot  be  read- 
ily found.  Near  the  edge  of  e.ich  side  of  these 
slabs  let  holes  be  bored,  into  which  let  rounils  of 
wood  be  inserted  ;  the  rounds,  if  intended  for  cat- 
tle, may  be  four  feet  in  length  — if  for  shee;;,  two 
feet  will  be  sufficient,  and  at  such  distances  from 
each  other  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  always 
remembering  that  cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to 
put  their  heads  between  the  rounds,  while  sheep 
should  be  jjermitted  to  pass  theirs  at  pleasure. 
The  tops  of  the  two  rows  of  rounds  should  diverge 
from  each  other,  so  that  while  their  distances  at 
the  bottom  should  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  at  the  top  it  should  be  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet;  and  if  a  slight  rai'ing  of  board  be  fixed 
on  the  top  of  those  racks  intended  for  ca.tle,  they 
will  be  so  much  the  stronger  and  better  ;  on  the 
ones  intended    for  sheep,  uo  such  security  is  ne- 
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cessary.  Let  logs  in  a  l)racing  manner  be  put 
into  the  slabs,  so  as  to  raise  them,  if  for  cattle,  two 
feet,  if  for  sheep,  one  foot ;  let  these  feet  rest  on 
thin  flat  stones,  so  as  not  to  sink  into  the  earth, 
and  the  rattk  may  be  considered  as  conipleterl. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  when  siicli  racks  are  pro- 
perly |)laced  and  filled  with  hay,  both  cattle  and 
sheep  can  eat  of  it  miicli  more  comfortably,  and 
to  far  greater  advantage,  than  if  it  was  scattered 
over  the  earth,  or  mixed  with  the  mud  and  water 
of  the  yard.  If  such  racks  Were  constructed  of 
tiie  proper  length,  say  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  they 
conld  be  easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  as 
most  convenient  during  the  winter;  and  in  the 
spring,  wiien  no  longer  necessary,  by  placing  them 
nnder  cover,  as  shoidd  always  he  done,  they  would 
last  for  years.  Farmers  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  no  man  loses  by  attention  to  the  com- 
fort, ease,  aiul  health  of  his  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
that  all  suitable  eff'orts  for  this  purpose  are  amply 
repaid  in  the  end.  !t  was  the  advice  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  the  poet,  philosopher,  and  natural  histo- 
rian of  the  inspired  writings,  "  Be  thou  diligent  to 
know  the  state  of  tliy  flocks,  and  look  well  t-j  thy 
herds," — advice  which,  if  proper  in  the  mild  cli- 
mate of  Palestine,  becomes  doubly  appropriate  in 
our  latitude,  and  during  the  freezing  winters  of 
New  York.  —  Genesee  Farmer. 


Kenn'eef.c  Farming. — From  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Kennebec  County  Agricultural 
Society  on  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  it 
appears  that  Abraham  Pray,  Jr.  to  whom  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  on  corn,  raised  on  one 
acre,  on  which  he  spread  56  loads  of  manure  and 
jdoughed  it  in,  108  bushels  and  12  quarts.  Row- 
land \i.  Howard  who  obtained  the  second  premium 
on  2  acres  of  pastm-e  land  ou  which  were  put  20 
loads  of  green  manure  and  j>lougheil  in,  and  20 
loads  of  hog,  sheep  and  compost  manure  put  into 
the  hills,  raised  162  bushels.  Aniasa  'i  inkham  who 
obtained  the  third  premium,  on  one  acre  of  sandy 
loam  into  which  he  harrowed  12  loads  of  green 
manure  and  put  12  loads  in  the  hills,  raised  78 
bushels  corn,  seven  busiiels  p<ea  beans  and  one 
load  of  pumjikins.  'J  here  were  several  other 
competitors,  who  though  no»  so  successful  as  the 
alt^.ve,  fell  but  little  short.  The  result  of  each 
v.ffon  afforded  a  strong  demonstration  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmer's  proportioning  his  planting 
ground  to  his  ^tock  of  manur:.  If  i\Ir  'linkham 
had  spread  his  24  loads  of  manure  on  two  acres, 
which  we  believe  wou'd  not  have  been  a  less  lib- 
eral manuring  than  is  very  common  with  the  far- 
mers in  Maine,  he  would  not  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate than  common  to  have  obtained  no  more 
than  60  bushels  of  corn,  with  nearly  twice  the 
expense  of  labor. 

Leavit  Lothrop  33i  bushels  wheat  on  an  acre ; 


Mr  Hankerson  33|  bushels.  Moses  H.  Metcalf 
raised  24  bushels  rye  on  one  acre.  Joshua  Wing 
on  an  acre  and  149  rods,  raised  70  bushels  barley  ; 
and  Bradford  Sawtelle  49|  bushels  on  one  acre, 
Joshua  Wing  on  one  acre  90  rods,  raised  62i 
bushels  of  peas  and  oats.  Abraham  Pray,  Jr. 
raised  58^  bushels  of  good  oats  on  one  acre. 

Considering  that  the  last  season  was  hardly  a 
favorable  one  for  any  kind  of  crojis  in  Maine,  the 
above  results  are  highly  creditable  to  the  agricul- 
tural community  in  the  county  of  Kennebec.  If 
the  same  spirit  of  agricultural  ambition  and  enter- 
prise, whicli  pervades  that  flourishing  county 
conld  be  excited  throughout  the  State,  Maine 
would  not  long  be  l;\ss  distignuished  for  her  agri- 
culcural  [iros[)erity  and  importance,  than  she  al- 
ready is  for  the  richness  of  her  forests,  and  her 
natural  commercial  advantages  and  facilities  for 
manufactures. 


Pruning  Apple  Trees.  —  It  is  a  common 
practise  to  neglect,  almost  totally,  apple  orchards 
after  tliey  have  been  planted  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  neglect,  the  growth  becomes  crooked  and 
irregular  —  branches  incline  upon  the  ground, 
and  become  so  numerous  and  dense  as  almost 
comj  letely  to  shut  out  the  sun  and  air,  —  they 
become  stunted,  and  often  become  covered  with 
moss,  and  the  fruit  small  and  of  inferior  quality. 

Moderate  and  judicious  jiruning  would  contrib- 
ute ciSsentially  to  prevent  this  evil,  and  even  to 
recover  trees  which  have  not  too  far  advanced. in 
this  unthrifty  state;  but  where  they  have  long 
existed  without  care,  and  have  grown  old  and 
become  diseased,  it  is  cheapest  to  remove  them  at 
once,  and  plant  young  and  vigorous  ones  in  their 
places.  Doctoring  diseased  old  trees  is  never  to 
I)e  recommended,  except  they  are  of  some  favor- 
ite, or  choice  variety. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prune  very  freely,  but  to 
conmience  before  the  trees  become  very  large, 
and  by  a  trequent  and  moderate  triimniiig,  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  a  thick  and  crowded  top.  The 
operatio'n  should  be  so  performed  that  the  straight- 
est  and  most  thrifty  branches  may  remain;  and 
their  distance  asunder  be  such  as  freely  to  admit 
light  and  air. 

In  pruning,  branches  should  be  cut  off  as  close- 
ly as  possible,  provided  it  does  not  occasion  too 
broad  a  wound.  The  place  is  then  sooner  cov- 
ered with  a  new  growth  of  wood.  In  general, 
wounds  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  should 
be  ])rotected  from  air  and  moisture.  If  not,  they 
become  dry  and  crack,  and  let  in  the  rain  and 
rot,  or  admit  insects.  Tar,  mixed  while  heated 
with  a  quantity  of  whiting  or  pounded  chalk  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  its  running,  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication.     Or  nearly  the   same  purpose  is  eff*ec- 
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ted  if  brick  dust,  or  even  fine  sand,  be  substituted 
for  whiting. 

Pruning  apple  trees  may  be  advantageously 
performed  any  time  during  winter. —  Genesee 
Farmer.     ♦ 


Economy  i.\  Furl. —  i  here  is  a  prodigious 
waste  of  coal,  occasioned  by  the  width  of  the 
opening  in  the  grates,  by  whicli  a  large  portion 
of  the  heat  escapes  up  the  chimney.  The  best 
remedy  is  a  register  so  contrived  as  to  diminish 
the  draft  after  the  fire  is  ignited.  A  simp!(;  bar 
of  iron  will  answer  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  aperture,  and  any  one  v.ho  will  take  the  trou- 
ble of -trying  the  experiment,  will  be  astonished 
at  the  aditional  heat  throvvn  into  the  room  by  one 
of  extraordinary  thickness.  A  bar  of  iron  that 
will  cost  twenty-five  cents,  will  produce  twenty 
percent  more  heat. — Boston  Traveller. 


From  the  Georgia  Telegrapli. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil, — A  Gentleman  of  Upson 
county  whose  two  sons  have  there  a  spinning 
Factory  of  six  or  eight  hundred  spindles,  is  now 
constructing  in  the  same  neigh!)orhood,  under 
water  {)Ovver,  a  set  of  machinery  l"or  cleaning  and 
hulling  Cotton  Seed,  and  for  expressing  the  oil, 
which  for  lamps  has  been  found  at  the  Petersburg 
Va.  Factory,  to  be  su|)erior  in  more  than  one  res- 
pect, to  most  of  the  Sperm  oil.  It  burns  witli  a 
clear  brilliant  light  without  odor,  and  is  less  affect- 
ed by  cold  weather  than  the  oils  genei-ally  used. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  tested  in  New  York  as  a 
paint  oil  and  found  good,  and  the  Cold  Pressed 
pronounced  by  a  French  gentleman  to  be  equal 
to  Olive  oil  for  salads,  &c. 

Tiiis  manufacture  is  quite  S  desideratum  to  our 
Planters  as  well  as  the  'oil  maker,  as  from  each 
bale  of  cotton  come  about  thirty  bushels  of  seed, 
and  every  three  bushels  of  seed  yield  at  least  two 
gallons  of  oil.  Rating  the  seed  at  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  bushel,  etich  bale  will  produce  to 
the  grower  $3,  75  more  than  at  present.  The  oil 
expressed  will  be  twenty  gall  ns,  worth  at  least 
Slh  cents  or  one  dollar  per  gallon,  supposing  the 
Sperm  oil  to  cause  a  reduction  in  its  price. 

C. 


To  PREVENT  BRASS  VESSELS  FROM  CONTRACTING 
VERDIGRIS  AFTER  BEING  USED. luStCad  of  wip- 
ing them  dry  it  has  been  found,  that  by  constantly 
immersing  them  in  water,  they  are  kept  perfectly 
innoxious,  and  wi  1  remain  for  years,  fully  as  clean 
and  nearly  as  bright  as  when  they  first  came  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 


Microscopic  view  of  Milk. — If  you  submit 
milk  to  examination  by  the  microscope,  you  will 
observe  that  it  consists  of  a  nundier  of  globular 
particles  which  float  in  a  serous  fluid.  —  Raspail 
says  they  appear  strong'y  colored,  and  black  on 
the  edges,  on  account  of  their  minuteness.  They 
are  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  globules 
of  human  blood  ;  their  diameters,  therefore,  will 
be  about  one  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch.  They 
are  comjtosed  of  a  fatty  matter  —  butter  —  and  a 
coagiilable  substance  of  the  nature  of  albumen, 
but  v.'hich  slightly  differs,  and,  in  fact,  is  caseum, 
constituting  the  basis  of  cheese.  These  globules 
being  si)ecifical!y  lighter  than  the  liquor  in  which 
they  are  separated,  easily  sejjarate  by  standing, 
and  form  cream.  We  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  remarkable  analogy  which  exists  between 
milk  and  an  emulsion  (as  that  made  with  almonds.) 
Both  have  a  wiiitish  apj)earance  and  a  sweetish 
taste  ;  both,  on  an  examination  by  the  niicroscoj)e, 
are  found  to  contain  an  innnense  number  of  oily 
globuies,  held  in  suspension  by  an  albuminous 
matter  and  sugar,  and  both  are  intended  for  the 
nourishment  of  young  living  beings. — PercivaVs 
Lectures. 


A  BIG  PoT. — A  potter,  in  Austria,  by  the  name 
of  Ignatius  Carlier,  finding  it  difficult  to  procure 
employment,  though  not  from  any  want  of  skill 
in  his  art,  resolved  to  do  something  which  should 
bring  him  into  public  notice.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  pot  whi(;h  should' astonish  all  be- 
hohlers ;  and  aft(T  laboring  three  months,  he 
produced  a  vessel  capable  of  containing  4000 
measures,  or'  a  quantity  of  soup  sufficient  for 
12,000  men.  'i  he  sides  were  ornamented  with 
garlands,  the  imperial  eagle,  and  a  representation 
of  the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  This  stu- 
pendous pot  being  exhibited,  procured  him  the 
requisite  notoriety,  and  orders  from  all  quarters 
poured  in  upon  him  in  such  profusion  that  he  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  make  his  fortune. 


Important  to  Hop  growkrs. — It  has  been 
found  that  the  substitution  of  iron  rods  in  place 
of  hop-poles  exerts  a  most  favorable  effect  upon 
the  growth  and  amount  of  crop.  The  plants  are 
not  troubled  with  mould,  rust  or  the  fly  ;  they 
grow  much  more  weighty  and  luxuriant  and  ripen 
much  quicker.  This  effect  is  supposed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  electric  fluid  attracted  by  the  iron  con- 
ductors. 


The  daily  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States  is  about  one  thousand. 


Pork. — The  price  of  Pork  will  range  this  season 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  generally,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn,  from  $4,  $4  60,  to  $5  per  cwt. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  March  7,  1830. 
lleporled  for  the  Uaily  .Advertiser  &.  I'atriol. 

At  M.irUet  240  Boef  Cattle,  and  230  Slieep.  .  60  Beef 
Callle  unsold,  all  of  wliicli  are  of  the  fir.st  and  second 
quality. 

Piiicfcs — Beef  Cattle — A  large  proportion  of  tiie  Beef 
Catlln  were  purchased  before  tiiey  arrived  at  market  by 
speculators,  and  were  lield  at  a  considerable  advance. 
Many  o!  the  butchers  did  not  purchase  their  full  supfdy, 
refusing  to  pay  the  prices  demanded  We  noticed  a  few 
yokes  extra  taUen  at  45s.  A  pair  exira  fine  were  sold 
on  Tuesday  by  David  Barnard  to  Nathaniel  Martin  at 
$8  per  100  Ills.  We  quote  first  quality  at  46s  a  43s ; 
second  do.  at  33s  9d  a  37s  6  ;  third  do.  2!)s  a  32s  Od. 

Sheep — We  notice  sales  at  the  following  |)rices;  27s, 
30s,  34s,  6d,3G. 

Swine — None  at  market. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


OARDf^N  SEEDS  AT  $1  PJSR  BOX. 

Small  lioxe-  Garden  Seeds,  containing  a  good  assortme  it 
for  a  very  »niall  garden,  for  sale  at  ^1  per  box. 

Also — A  very  large  assortment  of  <iarden  and  P"'lowor 
Seeds,  raised  in  gardens  coimccied  with  the  Agricultural 
Wareliouse,  (Sec.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  promptly  exe- 
cuted. Jan.  27.  GliO.  C.  BARKI-:TT, 

WANTED, 

Vol.  1.,  N    E.  Farmer,  for  which  a  high  price  will  be  given. 
Feb.  24  .  GKO.  C.  BARRETT. 

PINE  EARLY  PEAS^ 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas — Uie  earliest  variel}-  of  Peas,  grown 
from  20  to  24  inches  high — eonscquenlly  require  no  sticks. 
Early  Wasiiuiglon  Peas;  a  very  productive  early  variety. 

"         Cliarllon         "         Early  Golden  Hotspur,  do. ; 
Bishop's  Ealy  Dwarf,  do.  ;  very  Dwarfand  early. 
Al.so — Dwarf  Scyinettir    Peas — .\  new   variety  from  Sc«t- 
lan.l ;  this  Pea  will  oe  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  late  sort. 
Dwarf  IJlue  Imperial  I'ea; 
Large  Dwarf  ,\larrowfat,  do.  ;  &,c.  ikc. 
All  ilic  above-  were  raised  expressly  for  the  Nhw  England 
Seed  Stoke,  Nos.  51  4-  52,  North  Nlarkel  Street. 

TEAZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs,  i  rime  Tea/le  .*^ce(l.  The  importance 
of  this  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 

Dec.  16.       "  G.  C.  15AKRRTT. 

25.000 'white  mulberry  TREES. 

Th((  .'>ul>scribcr  will  engage,  il  applied   for  s<)o:i,  a  f)arl   or 

'I'rees,   very 
pring. 
('   iVMUlETT. 


whoh'  of  the  above  number  of  While    ISIulberry 
tluili  V  and  in  good  oider,  to  be  delivered  in  the 
F.-l.   3 


Subscri|)tions  and  payments  to  the  Silk  Manual  will  be 
received  by  the  following  named 

AGENTS. 

New  Yor/c — G   0.  Thorbuun,  11  Jolin-street. 
Alhixmj — VVm.  Thorbuun,  347  Alarkct-slrcel. 
Plulailf-lplna — D.  i\'  C.  I.andbkth,  85  Cliesiiut-street. 
Balliinore — Publisher  of  American  Farmer. 
Cincinnati — S.  C.  Paukhi;kst,  23  Lower  Markel-slrcet. 
Flushing,  N   Y. — Wm.  I'ltiNct:  iV  Sons,  Prop    Liii.  Bol.Gar 
Midiltelitinj,  Flf. — Wight  Chac.man,  iMercliaiil. 
IVest  Bradford,  Mass.— Walk  &.  Co.   Po-ks.'llers. 
Tauvtnn,  Mass. — Sam'l  O.  Dunbar,  Bookseller. 
liar'/ord — Goodwin  i!5»  Co.  Booksellers. 
Newhnryport — 1^  n  KN  Kz  K.R  Sr  KDM  a  n  ,  Bookseller. 
Portsmouth,  N.  U.—Ji)ni<  W.  Foster,  Bookseller. 
Woodsioc/c,  Vt. — J.  A.  Pratt. 
Biins;or,Me. — Wm.  Mann,  Druggist. 
JJuliJa.r,  N.  S. — E.   Brown,  Esq. 
;S<.  Louis— Gko.  Holton 
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FROM 

TO 

Apples,     Russetts  and  Baldwins. 

barrel 

1  50 

2  25 

Beans,  white,  ..... 

bushel 

1  75 

2  00 

Beki-,  mess. 

barrel 

11  37 

12  bO 

Cargo,  No."l. 

" 

9  25 

10  00 

prime,          .... 

" 

7  37 

7G2 

Beeswax,  (Aiticric:  n)      . 

pound 

25 

27 

Putter  store.  No.  1         ,    . 

" 

20 

22 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

9 

Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

" 

46 

50 

southern, geese, 

" 

42 

45 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

9 

10 

Fish,  Cod,                     .        .        . 

quintal 

2  87 

3  00 

Flouk,  Genesee,      .         .      cash      . 

barrel 

8  25 

8  50 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

" 

7  75 

7  75 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

" 

7  60 

7  62 

Alexandria, 

" 

7  50 

7  62 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

92 

95 

southern  flat  yellow 

" 

85 

87 

white, 

" 

80 

84 

Rye,  northern. 

ti 

1  05 

1  06 

Bailey,          .... 

" 

90 

1  00 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

u 

70 

75 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

25  00 

30  00 

easiern  screwed,   . 

" 

22  00 

24  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

24  00 

25  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hops,  Isl  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

10 

12 

Lard,  Boston, "1st  sort,     , 

It 

13 

14 

southern,  1st  sort, 

" 

11 

12 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.         upper. 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper,  .    .     . 

(1 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

(( 

27 

29 

l5altimore,  sole,  . 

" 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort 

cask 

1  20 

1  25 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

3  12 

3  37 

Pork,  iVlass.  inspect,  exiia  clear,  . 

barrel 

24  00 

25  00 

Navy,  mess    .         .      ^  . 

" 

bone,  middlings, scarce. 

'< 

Seeds,  Hero's  Grass, 

bushel 

Bed  Top,           .    ■    . 

" 

75 

90 

Red  Clover,  northern. 

pound 

10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

'1'ai. LOW,  tried,      .... 

cwt. 

8  50 

900 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

jiound 

65 

75 

American,  full  bhiod,  washed, 

•' 

65 

6S 

do,        3-4ihs             do. 

" 

55 

58 

do.         1-2                 do. 

'f 

50 

do.         1 -4  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

ti 

38 

6C 

_       (  I'uUed  superfine. 

II. 

58 

6r 

t  ~   M^l  Lambs,     . 

II 

60 

63 

•£  ^  \  2d      do. 

" 

40 

41 

o  g_    3d      do, 

II 

30 

35 

^       1  1st  Spuming,     . 

>i 

48 

5C 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 
retail  prices. 

Hams,  northern, 

soul  hern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs,  .  . 

Poultry,    ,  .  . 

Butter,  (tub)     . 

lu-inp  .  • 

Eocs, 
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(For  the  Silk  iManua!  ) 

Mr  Fessendkk— I  avail  myself  of  the  medium 
of  your  Journal;  devoted  to  tiie  dissemination  of 
information  i-elating  to  ttie  cultivation  of  the  Mul- 
berry, and  the  raising  and  manufacturing  of  silk 
in  the  United  States,  to  communicate  such  intelli- 
gence as  tlie  results  of  others,  and  i;jy  own  ex])e- 
rience  may  from  time  to  time  furnish. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  growtli  an<l  manufac- 
ture of  silk  in  this  country, is  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  intelligent  and  discerning  individuals,  in 
public  and  in  private,  which  its  imi)ortance  de- 
mands. And  the  liberal  provisions  for  its  encour- 
agement, by  ths  legislatures  of  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  will  give  to  this  business  in  its 
incipient  stages,  an  impetus  which  will  carry  it 
onward,  tiil  it  becomes  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  individual  and  national  [)rosperity. 

I'he  silk  business  will  naturally  divide  itself  into 
thi'cc  great  departments:  first,  the  cultivation  of 
the  Mulberry  and  raising  the  Cocoons.  Second, 
the  production  of  raw  silk  and  threads  in  the  first 
degrees  of  manufacture,  as  singles,  organzine, 
tram,  &c.  Third,  the  various  productions  of  the 
'loom,  from  the  simplest  trimming,  to  the  most 
perfect  and  elegant  fabric. 

These  departments  may  be  divided  or  combined 
as  the  interest  or  convenience  of  those  engaged 
in  them  may  render  expedient. 

Connected  with  the  first  department,  I  have 
furnished  tlie  following  estimates  of  the  number 
of  jiounds  of  leaves  consumed  l)y  200,000  woims, 
reared  from  five  ounces  of  eggs,  each  day  through 
their  five  successive  changes.  The  exi-erimcnts 
from  which  these  estimates  are   taken,  were  made 
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amount  will  be  $480,  presenting  a  prosjtect  of 
remuneration,  for  agricultural  labor,  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  farmer  and  of  profitable  em- 
ployment to  every  family  in  New  England. 

Franklin. 


9435 

The  experiment  of  1814  was  made  during-  a  re- 
markably cool  and  damp  season  ;  which  accounts 
for  the  protracted  length  of  the  several  ages,  and 
of  the  want  of  vigor  in  the  insec's. 

According  to  results  which  have  actually  been 
made,  the  average  produce  of  200,000  worms,  es- 
timating 296  cocoons  to  a  pound,  will  be  675 
pounds  of  cocoons,  and  will  yield  75  pounds  of 
raw  silk  ;  which,  at  five  dollars  per  pound,  will 
amount  to  375  dollars,  and  including  the  bounty 
on  G75  pounds  of  cocoons  $67,50  ;  and  the  bounty 
on  75  pounds   of  raw   silk,   $37,50,    tlie    whole 


THE  CXJI.TURE   OF    SILK. 

We  have  obtained  from  Mr  Bartlett,  the  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Wood,  of  Boscasven, 
which  ho  read  at  the  lecture  delivered  by  him,  on 
the  Culture  of  Silk,  before  the  Lyceum  on  Tues- 
day last.  Mr  Bartlett  introduced  the  letter  with 
a  brief  notice  of  the  life  and  services  of  Dr  Wood, 
paying  u  high  and  just  tribute  of  praise  to  that 
distinguished  and  venerable  clergyman. 

The  letter  contains  interesting  facts  in  relation 
to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  coming  from  most  unquestioned  authority. 
We  publish  the  letter  entire. — Portsmouth  Journal 
of  March  26. 

"BoscAWE.N,  Dec.  7,  1835. 
IcHABOD   Bartlett,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — hi  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  ob- 
serve— It  is  aboiit  thirtyfive  years  since  1  brought 
of  the  White  Mulberry  tree,  from  Cennecticut,  a 
sprout  of  one  yeai's  growth.  About  ten  years  af- 
ter, I  brought  from  Connecticut  some  eggs  of  the 
silk  worm.  The  tree  that  I  first  brought  is  about 
thirtyfive  or  six  years  old,  and  I  have  made  silk 
from  the  leaves  of  about  tweutyfive  years.  I 
have  annually  stripj)ed  the  tree  of  all  its  leaves  it> 
the  month  of  June,  for  those  twentyfive  years  in 
succession,  'i  he  tree  is  yet  in  a  flourishing  state. 
When  I  raised  young  trees  from  the  seeds  of  my 
old  tree,  I  gave  them  away  ;  till  within  a  few 
years  since,  I  have  saved  a  few,  which  are  yet 
small.  From  my  old  tree,  I  have  made  silk — a 
large  supply  for  my  family's  use,  and  have  had  art 
overplus  of  several  dollars  wojth  annually. 

The  last  year,  with  some  help  from  tny  young 
trees,  the  silk  was  valued  at  more  than  twenty 
dollars.  This  year  I  did  not  lay  out  so  largely. 
Perhaps  I  had  four  thousand  Avorms.  The  trees 
which  I  brought  from  Connecticut,  I  have  preser- 
ved for  about  twenty  odd  years,  and  they  are 
equally  good  now  as  when  I  first  had  thein. 

My  object  has  not  been  to  multiply  the  trees  as 
i  might  have  done,  but  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
business, — and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cultivation 
of  silk  may  be  made  useful  and  profitable  in  this 
country. 

I  am  yours  in  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

SAMUEL  WOOD." 


Horses  that  are  confined  in  a  stable  never  hare 
the  staggers. — Dr.  Mason. 
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(From  tlie  New  England  Fanner.) 
SILK  CULTURE. 

Mr  Fessenden: — Having  recently  received 
from  a  valued  corresponding  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  at  Paris,  a  pam-  . 
phlet,  containing  a  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Society. for  the  Encouragement 
of  National  Industry,  on  the  subject  of  the  mau- 
ageiMcnt  of  silk  worms,  embracing  various  im- 
portant facts,  as  exhibited  in  the  result  of  a  course 
of  experiments  made  by  M.  C.  Beauvais,  in  his 
extensive  establishment  near  Paris,  I  have  thought 
that  a  translation  of  this  report  would  be  interest- 
ing to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  particular 
pursuit  ;  in  fact,  so  extensive  are  the  preparations 
now  making  in  various  parts  of  our  coiuitry  to 
pursue  this  branch  of  industry,  that  it  is  important 
we  should  closely  observe  whatever  is  takingp  lace 
abroad  in  relation  to  it,  which  purports  to  be  new. 

The  valuable  services  remlered  to  the  commu- 
nity by  the  exertions  of  those  meritorious  individ- 
uals who  have  acted  as  pioneers  in  the  iniroductiou 
of  the  cultivation  of  silk  into  our  cout-.try,  aOd 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  all,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated  ;  with  their  continued  aid  we 
need  not  fear  but  that  the  ingenuity  of  our  coun- 
trymen will  arrive  at  the  true  juocess  to  be  pur- 
Kued  under  our  own  ciimate,  and  which  the  ven- 
erable ami  leanied  M.  du  Ponceau  has  denomina- 
ted the  American  System  ;  but  it  caiinot  be  denied 
we  are  as  yet,  practically,  in  the  infancy  of  this 
pursuit,  and  it  is  im])ortant  that  we  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  latest  views  and  opinions 
of  distinguished  men  of  silk  growing  countries  on 
the  subject ;  we  %vant  to  know-  the  details  of 
important  experiments;  as  well  those  which 
eventuate  in  failure,  as  success  ;  in  fact,  we  want 
the  whole  subject  before  us,  and  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  this  report  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
distinguished  chevalier  Soulangc  Bodin,  founder 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Institute  of  Fromont, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  patrons  of  eveiy 
branch  of  rural  economy  in  Europe  at  tJie  present 
tlay,  it  will  not  fail  to  attract  tile  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves. 

The  propositions  presented  by  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  M.  Beauvais,  under  his  particular 
process  of  management,  are, 

That  tlie  climate  of  the  north  of  France  is 
equally  propitious  to  the  cultivation  of  the  silk 
worm  as  that  of  the  south. 

An  augtneutation  of  the  product  of  an  ounce 
of  seed  from  50  to  55  pounds  of  cocoons  (the 
medium  product  in  the  south  of  France)  to  137 
pounds,  the  result  of  his  last  year's  process. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  silk, 
and  producing  a  nuicli  higher  marketable  price, 
and  these  flattering  results  are  attributed  very 
much   to  a  new  method  of  ventilating  the  apart- 


ments, and  thereby  sustaining  an  equal  tempera- 
ture and  a  pure  air,  adapted  to  this  purpose  by  M. 
d\/lrcet,  and  considered  an  improvement  on  that 
of  the  celebiated  Count  Dandolo. 

An  expectation  of  second  annual  crops,  about 
to  be  attempted,  for  the  success  of  which  reliance 
is  placed  on  the  Moms  Midticaidis. 

But,  as  the  report  very  frankly  states,  whatever 
confidence  this  remarkable  experiment  merits,  or 
has  already  obtained,  it  must  be  repeated  by 
different  persons,  in  different  places,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  to  give  it  full  weight  and 
consideration  with  the  community  at  large. 
With  great.  )-esj)ect, 

your  obedient  servant, 

El'Jah   Vose, 

Dorchester,  April  9,  1S36. 


REPORT 

Made  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry,  by  M.  Soulangc  Bodin,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  on  a 
mode  of  managing  Silk  VV  orms  pursued  by  M. 
Camille  Beauvais,  in  the  domain  of  Bergeries 
de  Senart,  -near  Montgeron,  department  of 
Seine-et-M{irue. 

You  have  referred,  gentlemen,  to  your  commit- 
tee of  Agriculture,  the  examination  of  a  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  you  the  20th  of  June  last, 
by  M.  Camille  Beauvais.  It  brings  before  you 
one  of  the  most  imyjortant  questions  of  agricuU 
twral  economy  which  is  agitated  at  the  jnesent 
day. 

In  fact,  among  the  thousand  particular  objects 
of  industry  which  your  institution  aids  and  en- 
courages," a  certain  number  attain  gradual!}',  each 
year,  degrees  of  perfection  which  you  hasten  to 
prove,  to  reward,  and  to  render  profitable  to  all  ; 
and  there  can  only  be  seen  in  these  successive 
ameliorations,  the  happy  symptoms  and  the  antici- 
pated results  of  that  great  phenomenon  which 
characterises  modern  society,  progression.  Every 
tiling  advances  imderthe  same  secret  impulse, that 
of  the  good  of  the  individual,  towards  the  same 
apparent  end,  that  of  the  general  good  ;  and  in 
this  universal  movement  governed  by  a  high 
philanthropy,  each  one  receives  quietly  in  his 
turn  the  reward  of  his  own  efforts,  under  the 
common  banner  of  a  well  regulated  emulation, 
which  has  neither  within  itself,  nor  does  it  give 
rise  to  any  germ  of  discord  or  dissention. 

But  it  is  not  so  when  a  question  arises,  embrav 
cing  one  of  those  bold,  exclusive,  innovating  ideas, 
representing  an  entire  system,  which  at  times 
bursts  forth  from  ardent  minds,  whose  natural 
enthusiasm  is  supported  by  profound  conviction, 
and  which  astonishes  the  multitude,  and  tends  to 
displace  some  old  order  of  things,  These  new 
and  arbitrary  ideas,  must  of  consequence  contencj 
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with  inveterate  habits,  call  in  question  judgment 
anciently  acquired,  and  raise  up  against  themselves 
prejudices  supported  by  the  sanction  of  time  ;  a 
conflict  of  opinion  may  then  arise,  during  wliich 
human  judgment  Avill  long  combat  with  natural 
facts  ;  and  truth,  on  whichever  side  it  may  be 
found,  will  sometimes  he  slow  to  triumph. 

It  is,  gentlemen,  a  spectacle  of  this  kind  that  a 
skilful  cultivator  presents  before  you  to-day  ;  one 
who  some  years  since,  established  himself  near 
Paris,  upon  an  indifferent  and  forbidding  soil,  and 
destitute  of  water.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
individual  had  only  wished  to  gain  a  foothold  upon 
our  territory  ;  that  calculating  in  advance,  but  little 
from  the  profits  of  the  ])lough,  he  sought  only  a 
small  spot  upon  which  he  might  realize  the  trea- 
sure which  then  existed  only  in  his  mind. 
~~  That  treasure  which  M.  Beauvais  now  exhibits 
before  you,  was  at  first,  in  fact,  but  an  abstract 
idea,  which  he  would  have  presented  in  this  form  : 
"To  establish  his  own  fortune,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  good,  by  a  truly  ))rofitablo 
method  of  management  of  the  culture  of  silk  in 
the  centre  and  the  north  of  France." 

After  long  experiments,  he  believes,  at  last,  to 
have  caused  to  sj  ring  up  from  his  arid  soil,  a  new 
source  of  public  and  private  wealth,  and  far  from 
wishing  to  keep  the  enjoyment  of  it  exclusively  to 
himself,  he  invites  us  all  to  draw  from  the  san)e 
som'ce,  which  would  be  inexhaustible,  in  fact,  if 
his  zeal  for  the  public  good  has  not  greatly  led 
him  astray. 

M.  Beauvais  belongs  to  the  South  ;  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  have  fixed  his  establishment  there,  and 
to  have  conducted  it  upon  the  principles  wliich 
"were  already  fiimiliar  to  him  ;  he  was  aware  of 
the  efl'orts  which  had  been  vainly  attempted  in 
preceding  ages  to  cultivate  silk  worms  in  the 
North.  Everything  attracted  him  to  one  side  — 
everything  repelled  him  from  the  other  ;  but  he 
said  to  himself:  "  Every  branch  of  industry  is  on 
the  advance.  Why  should  that  of  the  culture  of 
silk  remain  forever  nearly  in  the  state  it  was  when 
it  passed  from  Italy  into  France?  The  sciences 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  whose  recent 
discoveries  may  be  considered  as  new,  and  of 
which  it  may  invoke  the  aid,  hardly  then  existed 
for  the  cultivator  of  the  fiekl.  Must  then  this 
branch  of  industry  remain  irrevocably  confined  to 
its  ancient  cradle  ?  Its  losses,  which  have  been 
sometimes  so  discouraging,  ought  they  to  be  rather 
.attributed  to  the  constitution  of  the  precious  insect 
TivKvich  is  the  basis  of  it,  than  to  the  impurity  of 
the  places  in  which  it  is  confined,  and  to  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere  which  ])ress  so 
heavily  on  a  life  at  once  so  full  and  so  short  .^ 
They  will  not  be  attributed  to  the  North,  where 
at  the  present  time  the  raising  of  silk  worms  is 
not   pursued,   when    they  so   cruelly  afflict  that 


ha];py  climate  of  the  South,  reputed  to  be  exclu^- 
sivelj'  j)roj)itious  to  them.  ^Vherevcr  the  mul- 
berry grows  and  j'rospers,  the  worm  which  sjjins 
its  leaf  must  be  able  to  grow  and  ]iros[)er  also. 
Let  us  not  always  despise  the  providential  relations 
of  beings!  Why  could  1  not  create,  under  the 
shelter  where  tliat  worm  accomplishes  his  destiny, 
an  isolated  climate  free  from  all  local  influence.^ 
I  could  even  more  easily  guai-d  it  against  the  less 
pernicious  efiects  of  the  North,  than  against  the 
capricious  temperatures  of  the  South.  But  what 
do  I  say  ?  it  will  no  longer  be  a  question  of  North 
or  South  ;  for  I  already  see  that  it  will  be  possible 
so  to  control  anrl  to  combine  in  their  narrow  asy- 
lum fire  and  water,  those  two  promoters  of  all 
organic  action,  and  to  imitate  for  them  even  those 
winfis  which  sustain  abroad  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  and  dissipate  afar  the  deleterious  miasma." 

I  have  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  M. 
Beauvais,  not,  g-entlemen,  to  add  a  value  to  his 
cause  here,  but  because  they  in  fact  express  what 
dee[)  and  intense  thought  has  presided  in  his  es- 
tablishment, and  reca|)itn'ate  the  principles  upon 
which  a!l  his  labors  have  been  based.  It  lias  been 
at  his  own  ex[)ense,  at  his  own  risk,  that  duriivg 
nearly  seven  years,  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
convictions  he  has  put  these  principles  into  prac- 
tice, with  constantly  increasing  results,  without 
permitting  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  some  mis- 
takes which  he  has  candidly  acknowledged,  and 
without  being  intimidated  by  the  uneasiness  of  his 
friends,  and  by  the  doubts  wi^ich  he  saw  arise, 
like  clouds,  ready  to  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  his 
first  successes,  and  perhajs  to  annihilate  his  most 
cherished  hopes. 

It  would  be  sni'erfluous  to  enter  here  into  the 
general  details  of  culture  or  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, wliich  every  friend  of  agriculture  is  admit- 
ted, is  invited,  to  observe  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Bergeries.  They  have  been  elsewhere  de- 
scribed, and  that  is  not  the  question  before  us  ;  it 
is  sufficient  for  rae  to  say  that  67,000  mulberry 
trees  of  the  best  sorts  and' the  finest  vegetation, 
among  which  are  s(jen  a  great  number  of  the 
Morus  mullicnulis,  on  which  M.  Beauvais  princi- 
j)ally  founds  his  hopes  for  second  annual  crops, 
which  he  j)ro];oses  to  undertake,  cover  there,  in 
nurseries  and  distinct  jilantations,  16  hectares  and 
a  half  of  ground,  (about  41  acres.) 

Tlio  cstablishnjent,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced, 
will  be  able  to  produce  annually,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  the  condition  of  its  young  trees  will  admit, 
150  ounces  of  seed.  During  the  five  last  years,  the 
medium  product  of  an  ounce  in  the  establishments 
of  the  South,  has  not  exceeded  50  to  55  pounds  of 
cocoons, that  is  to  say  about  10,000  worms  only  out 
of  42,000  which  the  ounce  contains,  have  arrived 
at  that  last  period,  which  connects  a  simple  worm 
with  the  enjoyments  of  refined  civilization  ;  whilst 
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the  first  year*s  j^rocess  of  M.  Beaiivais,  gave  him 
67  |)ounds  of  cocoons  to  tlie  ounce  of  seed  ;  he 
has  been  constantly'  in  progress  during  tlie  years 
1830,  1831,  1832  and  1833 1  in  1834,  lie  obtained 
104  pounds.  All  these  facts  are  generally  known  ; 
the  results  of  his  last  year's  procress  was  137 
pounds — in  this,  8  ounces  of  seed  were  employed  ; 
it  ^vas  made  under  a  temperature  of  18  to  20  dcg. 
of  heat  by  the  theuiometre  of  Reaumur;  (73  to  77 
de«r.  of  Fahrenheit ; )  it  occujiicd  thirtyseveu  days, 
and  consumed  16,830  jiounds,  (8,416  kilogr.)  of 
leaves,  not  pealed,  taken  from  midberry  trees,  the 
one  half  of  which  v/ere  grafted  the  other  wild  ;  it 
produced  1,101  pounds  and  three  quarters  (551 
!;iIogr.)  of  cocoons  of  the  finest  qttality,  large,  firm 
and  of  an  admiiable  whiteness.  -It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  a  similar  result  has  been  previously  else- 
where obtained  in  any  other  large  establishments, 
nevertheless,  iM.  Be-auvais  is  the  first  to  inform  us 
that  one  of  his  pupils,  M.  Henri  Bourdon,  recently 
from  the  polytechnic  school,  and  a  proprietor  at 
llis,  has  just  finished  an  experimental  process,  of 
which  the  product  was  in  the  ratio  of  170  pounds 
of  cocoons  to  tiie  ounce  of  seed. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


Deterioration  of  Silk  Worms. — A  super- 
stitious notion  formerly  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  that  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  mtist  be 
changed  every  two  or  three  years  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  the  worm.  This  notion,  like 
many  others  of  the  same  class,  is  at  war  with  rea- 
•son  and  science.  The  supposition  that  good  co- 
coons, after  a  few  yearp,  are  no  longer  fit  to  pro- 
duce good  seed,  is  ridiculously  absurd.  Tlie  time 
has  gone  by  when  tlie  idle  and  foolish  theories  of 
Ihiflbn,  Robertson,  De  Pauw  and  others,  respect- 
ing the  tendency  of  nature  "to  be  little"  and  de- 
generate every  thing  in  the  new  world,  are  received 
as  truths.  Facts  also  have  settled  t!ie  question 
that  silk  worms  will  not  degenerate,  except  as  a 
consequence  of  neglect,  or  the  long  propagation  of 
those  of  diminutive  size. — Silk  Culiui-isi^ 


Scarcity  of  Hat. — The  Greenfield  Mercury 
remarks  : — "  We  regret  to  hear  that  a  scarcity  of 
hay  is  beginning  to  be  sevei'ely  felt  in  many  of  the 
towns  in  this  cotmty  —  pai'ticularly  in  the  hill 
towns  west  of  us.  Many  farmers  have  scarcely  a 
lock  of  hay  left,  and  are  unable  to  procure  it  except 
at  exorbitant  prices.  Meantime  their  stock  is 
suffering  extremely.  A  farmer  in  Ileath,  we 
understand,  lost  five  cows  last  week  from  absolute 
starvation,  and  a  farmer  in  another  town  upwards 
of  twenty  sheep  from  the  same  cause  :  the  depth 
of  the  snow  preventing  their  going  into  the  woods 
to  browse.  Wc  have  heard  of  one  or  two  instances 
where  farmers  have  oflered  their  cows  at  $5,  and 
sheep  for  their  fleeces  when  sheared,  and    been 


unable  to  dispose  of  them,  even  at  that  rate.  We 
apprehend  that  this  scarcity  arises  not  so  much 
from  an  absolute  deficiency  of  hay  in  consequence 
of  the  light  crop  of  last  year,  as  from  the  with- 
holding for  a  higher  price,  of  those  who  cut  their 
usual  quantity,  and  who  have  tons  of  a  sur|)lus  to 
tlispose  of.  If  the  hay  actually  in  possession  were 
more  equally  distributed,  we  have  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  sufficiency  for  all,  enough  at  least  to 
prevent  much  suffering." 

The  Northampton  Courier  says:  "  Hay  is  scarce 
beyond  example.  The  '  hill  towns  '  are  sufler- 
ing  much,  and  the  valley  little  better  oflT.  Hay  is 
selling  for  twentyfive  dollars,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
had  for  love  or  money.  W^e  were  told  tlie  other 
day,  that  if  all  the  hay  in  the  town  of  Goshen 
should  be  put  before  the  cattle,  it  would  not  last 
them  twentyfour  hours.  The  mildness  of  the 
weather  will  soon  enable  sheep  to  browse,  and  in 
this  way  a  great  saving  will  be  had  in  the  shape  of 
provender." 


Rail  Roads  in  the  United  States. — It  is 
estimated  on  good  authority,  that  at  this  time,  the 
rail  roads  in  the  United  States,  either  actually 
under  contract,  or  in  progress  of  being  surveyed, 
amount  to  more  than  three  thousand  miles.  Eac!i 
yard  of  the  highest  iron  rails,  fit  for  a  rail  road, 
weighs  sixtytwo  and  half  pounds.  As  there  are 
1760  yards  in  a  mile,  each  mile  of  rail  road  with 
a  double  track,  will  require  two  hundred  and 
tliirtyeight  tons  of  rails,  besides  chains,  screw  and 
bolts,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  at  least  250  tons 
of  iron  per  mile  —  250  multiplied  by  3000,  is  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  iron,  that  will 
shortly  be  used  in  the  United  States,  in  the  con- 
struction of  rail  roads. 

Such  is  the  demand  for  railroad  iron  in  England 
for  the  American  market,  that  common  bar  iron, 
W'hich  one  year  ago,  was  worth  only  £6  10s.  stg. 
in  Wales  is  now  worth  £9  10s.  at  the  Welsh 
works  ;   as  appears  by  the  British  Prices  Current. 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  papers  that  at  this 
time  contracts  have  been  actually  made  in  Eng- 
land by  z\merican  Houses,  for  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  rail  road  iron,  to  be  shipped  to  this 
country. 

£9  10s.  sterling  is  about  fortyfive  dollars  of  our 
money ;  but  rail  road  iron  costs  more  than  com- 
mon bar  iron,  and  is  at  this  time  worth  at  least 
$50  per  ton,  at  the  works  in  Wales  or  Stafford- 
.  shire.  Four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  iron  p.t  $50 
per  ton,  is  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  bound  to  pay  to  the  En- 
glish by  their  present  contracts  for  rail  road  iron. 
If  all  the  projected  rail  roads  of  this  country  shall 
be  laid  down  with  British  iron  rail,  we  shall  pay 
to  the  English  nation  within  the  next  seven  years, 
at  hust  Jifty  millions  of  dollars  for  rail  road  iron. 
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And  yet,  we  have  in  our  mountains  both  iron 
ore  and  coal,  ef  the  best  quality,  and  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  yield  iron  for  the  whole  world. — Penn. 
Tel 


A  Broom  Corn  mania  is  geuing  up  in  this  re- 
gion, and  the  coming  spring,  from  apjicarances, 
little  else  will  be  seen  in  meadows.  Broom  brush 
is  unexampled  in  price,  selling  readily  at  fifteen 
cents,  and  ashes  to  put  on  broom  corn  land,  sell 
now  at  twentyfive  cents  per  bushel  in  this  village. 
The  produce  of  an  acre  of  Broom  corn  was  sold 
the  otberday  in  this  town  for  $130! — ih. 


Sewing  Silk  is  selling  in  Northampton  at  $10^ 
per  lb.  It  is  becoming  a  scarce  article,  and  al- 
ready we  feel  the  necessity  of  having  our  North- 
ampton Silk  Company  in  operation.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  a  careful  computation,  that  not  loss 
than  $'15,000  worth  of  silk  stufts  were  sold  in  this 
town  during  the  year  1835.  One  firm  sold  $4000 
worth.  Only  think  of  that!  Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  sent  out  of  this  single  town  to  purchase  the 
one  luxurious  article  of  Silk  !  when  if  our  farmers 
had  had  the  business  of  silk  growing  in  their  eye 
five  years  since,  this  comfortable  amount  could 
have  just  as  well  been  put  in  their  own  pockets. 
What  one  item  of  produce  is  there  raised  in  the 
Northampton  meadows  which  furnishes  an  income 
of  $15,000  ?— Courier. 


The  Beef  Cattle  in  this  region  are  thinning  out 
fast.  A  number  more  superior  animals  from 
South  street,  left  for  Brighton  on  Monday.  The 
Republican  says,  there  are  about  eighty  head 
remaining  in  Northampton,  three  hundred  in  Hat- 
field, one  hundred  and  eighty  in  Deexfield,  and 
sixty  in  Greenfield.  In  Northfield,  IJadiey,  and 
Amherst  about  one  hundred.  The  drovers  fron. 
abroad  have  been  through  the  neighboring  towns, 
but  the  cattle  are  held  higher  by  the  feeders  than 
they  are  willing  to  pay. — ih. 


Earlt  Frugality. — ^lu  early  childhood  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  poverty  or  riches,  in  the 
habits  you  give  your  children.  Teaeh  them  to 
save  everything ; — not  for  their  own  use,  for  that 
would  make  them  selfish — but  for  some  use. — 
Teach  them  to  share  everything  with  their  play- 
mates ;  but  never  allow  them  to  destroy  anything, 
I  once  visited  a  fitmily  where  the  most  exact 
economy  was  observed;  yet  nothing  was  mean  or 
uncomfortable.  It  is  the  character  of  true  econ- 
omy to  be  as  comfortable  with  a  little,  as  others 
are  with  much.  In  this  family,  when  the  father 
brought  home  a  package,  the  older  children  would, 
oi  their  own  accord,  put  away  the  paper  and  twine 


neatly,  instead  of  tlirowing  them  in  the  fire,  oi 
tearing  them  to  pieces.  If  the  little  ones  wanted 
a  piece  of  twine  to  spin  a  top  there  it  was  in 
readiness,  and  when  they  threw  it  upon  the  floor, 
the  older  children  had  no  need  to  be  told  to  put 
it  again  in  its  place. 


Curing  Hams. — A  subscriber  hands  us  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  as  a  superior  one  for  curing  hams, 
which  has  until  recently  been  held  as  a  secret,  and 
now  for  the  first  tune  published.  Take  2  oz.  salt- 
petre, and  one  large  teaspoonful  of  pearlash  to  16 
lbs.  of  ham,  add  molasses  in  the  proportion  of  gne 
gallon  to  thef  hogshead.  Make  the  salt  pickle  as 
strong  as  possible,  dissolve  all  the  above  ingredi- 
ents, put  them  in  the  pickle,  and  pour  it  on  the 
hams.  Let  them,  remain  in  the  pickle  under 
weight,  for  six  weeks,  and  smoke  them  during  tlie 
cold  weather.  They  will  keep  an  indefinite  period, 
and  equal  in  flavor  to  any  in  the  world. — Huron 
Reflector. 


To  RESTORE  Tainted  Beef. — In  the  last  fall 
I  procured  an  acqiiaintance  of  mine  in  the  country 
to  put  up  a  barrel  of  fat  beef  for  my  family's suse 
during  the  winter.  The  barrel  of  beef  was  sent 
to  me  agreeable  to  contract ;  but  before  I  had 
used  one  quarter  part  of  it  I  observed  it  tainted, 
and  so  much  so  as  to  smell  quite  offensive.  The 
beef  being' very  fat  and  fine  I  was  loth  to  throw  it 
away.  I  made  the  Ibllowing  experiment :  I  pro- 
cured a  half  bushel  of  charcoal,  and  after  taking 
out  the  beef  and  throwing  away  the  olTensive 
pickle,  1  repacked  it  in  the  barrel,  laying  the  piece.s 
of  charcoal  l>etween  the  pieces  ;  and  making  a 
new  pickle,  and  adding  a  little  saltpetre,  I  covered 
the  beef,  and  in  about  sixty  days  found  it  as  sweet 
and  good  as  it  was  when  fii-st  put  up. 


Salt  a  Manure  for  Cotton. — x\lexander 
Jones,  M.  D.,  recommends,  in  the  American  Fai'- 
mer,  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure  to  improve  the 
staple  of  cotton.  He  says,  if  sea  island  cotton  be 
planted  for  several  years  in  succession  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  it  degenerates  into  the  short 
staple  cotton.  In  support  of  the  benefit  from  salt, 
it  is  said  that  cotton  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  springs 
and  licks  is  of  a  larger  staple. 


Gold  Coinage. — The  select  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  reported  in  favor 
of  coining  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  one,  two  and 
three  dollars. 


Important  to  the  Ladies — A  letter  from  an 
American  lady  in  England  says,  that  during  her 
stay  of  some  tnonths,  she  had  not  yet  seen  a  lady 
with  earrings  !  and  this  is  the  very  centre  of 
fashion — London  ! 
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Fence  Posts. — An  excellent  metliod  of  ren- 
dering these  durable  in  the  ground,  is  published 
in  the  American  Eagle.  It  consists,  1.  In  peel- 
ing the  posts,  and  in  sawing  and  splitting  them  if 
too  hirge  ;  2.  In  sticking  them  up,  under  cover,  at 
least  one  entire  summer  ;  and  3.  In  coating  with 
hot  tar,  about  3  feet  of  the  butt  ends,  which  are 
to  be  inserted  in  the  ground — after  which  they  are 
ready  for  use.  We  have  no  doubt  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  mode  of  preparatioii  will  more  than, 
remunerate  for  labor  and  expense.  Our  reasons 
for  this  belief  are  briefly  as  follows:  The  sap  of 
all  non-resinous  trees,  will  ferment  in  the  presence 
of  heat  and  moisture,  and  cause  the  decay  of  the 
wood.  To  prevent  this  natural  consequence,  the 
first  object  should  be,  when  a  tree  is  felled,  to  ex- 
pel the  sap  from  the  pores  of  the  wood.  This  is 
done  by  peeling,  splitting,  saAving  or  hewing,  and 
exposing  the  wood  to  the  drying  influence  of  the 
sun,  or  at  least  of  the  air.  The  jirocessis  facilita- 
ted too  by  innncrsing  the  wood  in  water  for  a  time, 
which  liquifies  the  sap,  and  favors  its  expulsion, 
And  when  the  moisture  has  been  expelled,  tho 
next  object  is  to  keep  it  out,  by  paint,  tar  or  char- 
ring. In  the  mode  recommended  above,  the  mois- 
ture is  expelled  by  the  peeling,  sawing  and  sum- 
mer drying,  and  its  return  is  prevented  by  the 
coating  of  tar.  -The  retention  of  the  bark  upon 
the  timber  is  particularly  prejudicial,  not  only  in 
preventing  evapoi-ation,  btit  affording  shelter  to 
various  species  of  the  borer,  which,  under  its 
cover,  carry  on  its  de])rodations  upon  the  timber. 
We  have  seen  pine  logs  nearly  destroyed  in  a 
summer  by  worms,  where  the  bark  had  been  left 
on,  while  those  which  had  been  peeled  remained 
uninjured.  The  best  timber  is  obtained  from  trees 
which  have  stood  a  summer,  or  a  year,  after  they 
have  been  girdled  and  peeled. — Cultivator, 


Liquid  Manure. — Liquid  manure  may  be  here 
[at  Ghent]  named,  and  very  justly  so,  their  sum- 
numbonum  ;  asjif  applied  when  the  corn  is  sprout- 
ing, or  just  before  a  rain,  it  has  an  efl'ect  which  no 
other  manure  can  have.  It  destroys  insects,  and 
throws  a  surprising  degree  of  vigor  into  the  crops. 
It  is  ])iimped  [from  the  tanks  under  groinul,  into 
which  it  is  conducted  by  drains  from  the  stables, 
&c.]  into  a  barrel-shaped  water  cart ;  and,  when 
brought  upon  the  land,  the  plug  is  taken  out,  and 
.the  liquid,  flowing  over  a  board  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan,  as  the  cart  proceeds,  is  dispersed 
on  both  sides,  over  a  space,  perhajjs  4  or  5  feet. 
The  cart  has  generally  three  wheels. — Lon.  Gar. 
Mag. 

Better  THArc  a  Gold  Mine. — The  Exchange 
in  New  Orleans  will  be  built  of  Granite,  obtained 
at  the  quarries  in  Q,uincy,  near  Boston.  Beyond 
all  mines  of  silver  and  gold  is  the  Quincy  quarry. 


Chemistry  AppLiEn  to  Agriculture. — It  is 
stated  that  the  celebrated  chemist  Lavoisier  culti- 
vated 240  acres  of  land  in  La  Vendee  on  chemical 
principles,  in  order  to  set  a  good  example  to  the 
farmers.  His  mode  of  culture  was  attended  with 
so  much  success,  that  his  crops  amounted  to  a 
third  more  than  those  which  were  produced  by 
the  usual  method  ;  and  in  nine  years  his  annual 
produce  was  doubled.  Yet  the  generality  of  our 
yeomanry  would  as  soon  think  of  studying  Hebrew, 
as  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry. —  Gib- 
bon^s  Adv.  of  Set. 


Tomato. — It  is  said  that  the  juice  of  the  tomato 
vine  contains  a  most  superb  innate  green  coloring, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  <iye,  and  may 
be  made  of  all  the  various  shades  of  green,  from 
the  dark  to  light  pale  green  and  when  mixed  with 
other  colors,  this  green  coloring  is  thought  to  have 
a  stronger  basis  than  any  other  vegetable. 

A  Bakeb  Potato  Pudding. — Mix  twelve  oun- 
ces of  potatoes  boiled,  skimmed,  and  mashed,  1 
oz.  of  cheese  grated  fine ;  add  as  much  boiling 
water  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a  due  consistency, 
and  bake  it  in  an  earthern  pan. —  Yankee  Farmer. 


Linseed  Cough  Syrup. — Boil  an  ounce  of  lin- 
seed in  a  quart  of  water,  till  half  wasted  ;  then 
add  six  ounces  of  moi?t  sugar  two  ounces  of  sugar 
candy,  half  an  ounce  of  Spanish  liquorice,  and  the 
juice  of  a  large  lemon.  Let  the  whole  slowly 
simmer  together,  till  it  becomes  of  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence ;  when  cold  put  to  it  two  table  spoonsfull 
of  the  best  old  rum. 


Maple  Sugar. — The  maple  sugar  season  is 
upon  us  now,  and  during  the  sunny  days  and 
freezing  nights  which  we  have  towards  the  end 
of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  the  farmer 
and  the  "  farmer's  boys,"  may  be  seen  in  the  ma- 
ple lots  ^ith  all  their  apparatus,  buckets,  spouts, 
kettles,  &c.  for  manufacturing  this  valuable  and 
delicious  article.  In  time  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Boston  market,  vising  in  richness  and  whiteness 
with  the  best  loaf  sugar. — Claremont,JV.  H.  Eagle. 

New  York  Cattle  Market,  April  4 — At  market 
600  Beef  Cattle,  500  Sheep:  demand  for  Beef 
fair  and  prices  about  the  same  as  last  week,  near- 
ly all  taken  at  7  1-2  to  12  1-2,  average  $9  1-2  the 
100  lbs.  Sheep — in  good  demand,  300  sold  at 
3  1-2  to  5  1-2. — Jour  of  Com. 


Sea  Water  as  Manure. — Several  instances 
are  recorded  of  the  benefits  of  salt  water.  The 
potato  crop  has  been  very  considerably  increased 
by  it.  It  should  not  be  applied  when  the  ground 
is  dry,  lest  it  kill  young  and  tender  plants  and 
injure  others. 
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TSEW  MODE  OF    REARING   ASPARAGUS. 

The  asparagus  seed  should  be  sown  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  last  of  April,  in  a  rich 
spot,  (not  too  much  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,) 
one  inch  deep,  and  the  seed  one  inch  apart ;  after 
they  come  up,  to  be  kept  clear  of  grass  and  weeds 
during  the  summer,  by  hand  weeding,  to  be  dug 
up  the  next  fall  or.  spring — (I  prefer  the  spring, 
as  the  roots  do  not  grow  during  the  winter,  if  sot 
out  in  the  fall,  and  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  a  se- 
■~vere  winter)  —  and  set  in  beds  prepared  as  follows : 
Dig  out  the  size  of  the  beds  nine  inches  deep  — 
cover  the  bottom  three  inches  deep  with  rich  marl, 
(which  has  been  my  practice,)  though  I  believe 
that  oyster  shells  half  burned  will  be  as  good,  as 
it  is  intended  as  a  lasting  heating  manure  to  pro- 
tect the  roots  in  winter,  and  force  the  vegetable 
early  in  the  spring:  then  put  three  inches  deep  of 
coarse  stable  )nanure,  then  three  inches  of  rich 
earth.  This  brings  the  beds  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Next  lay  off  the  beds  in 
rows  eighteen  by  tw  dve  inches  apart,  and  put  a 
single  eye  or  spire  in  each  spot  where  the  lines 
interecct,  and  cover  them  three  inches  deep  with 
rich  earth.  Plank  the  sides  of  the  beds,  as  tliis 
prevents  grass  and  other  roots  from  running  into 
the  beds,  and  also  keeps  the  outside  roots  from 
being  exposed,  by  the  sides  of  beds  washing  away. 
The  beds  should  be  kept  clean  by  hand  weeding, 
and  all  the  earth  and  manure  used  in  making 
them,  should  be  perfectly  free  from  grass  roots 
and  noxious  weeds.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after 
the  seeds  have  matured,  cut  the  tops  off  close  to 
the  beds,  (being  caret'ul  that  not  a  single  seed  is 
left  to  vegetate  on  the  beds,)  as  they  have  already 
as  many  roots  as  the  space  they  occupy  should 
contain,  and  if  additional  roots  are  suffered  to  form 
from  j^ear  to  year  from  the  falling  of  the  seed 
every  fall,  the  beds  will  soon  be  so  much  clustered 
with  roots  that  the  vegetable  must  degenerate,  at 
least  in  size  and  length,  as  the  new  roots  form 
near,  or  on  the  surface.  Some  prevent  this  by 
buriiing,  but  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  pick  them 
off  by  hand,  before  the  ball  that  contains  the  seed 
breaks.  You  then  top  dress  the  beds  with  coarse 
stable  manure,  let  it  lia  on  all  winter,  and  in  the 
following  spring  rake  off  the  coarsest  part,  and 
fork  in  the  remainder,  Wiog  careful  that  the  fork 
does  not  touch  tlie  roots.  Pursue  this  course  two 
feUs,  and  early  in  the  thii-d  spring,  before  the  beds 
are  forked  up,  put  on  two  inclijes  of  light  well 
rotted  manure  —  fork  it  in  with  the  stable  manure, 
then  put  on  from  three  to  four  inches  deep  of 
clean  sand  from  the  river  shore,  and  you  will  cut 
in  the  month  of  April  the  best  vegetable  we  have 
in  Virginia.  1  would  not  give  my  beds  for  the 
balance  of  my  garden.  1  think  there  is  much  in 
the  kind  of  seed.  I  obtained  mine  from  New 
York  —  they  were   marked   "  Giant   Asparagus." 


The  cover  of  sand  is  important  on  several  ac- 
counts ;  it  being  a  great  absorber  of  heat  and 
moisture,  so  soon  as  the  vegetable  gets  through 
the  soil,  it  is  hastily  thrown  through  the  sand  to 
the  surface  in  a  bleached  tender  state,  and  the 
cutting  from  day  to  day  is  more  uniformly  of  the 
same  tender  delicious  vegetable.  The  sand  also 
prevents  grass  from  growing  on  the  betls,  which 
obviates  the  necessity  of  so  much  hand  weeding 
during  the  season  for  cutting,  by  which  the  beds 
frequently  become  trampled,  and  tlie  vegetable 
that  is  about  to  come  through  the  surface  mashed 
down,  which  not  only  destroys  the  spires  that  are 
so  trampled  on  by  the  gardener  in  the  process  of 
hand  weeding,  but,  I  think,  injures  the  roots. — 
The  sand  should  be  laid  in  the  rlleys  between  the 
beds,  in  the  fall,  when  the  beds  are  about  to 
recttive  the  top-dressing  of  stable  litter  to  keep 
them  warm  through  the  winter  ;  and  when  the 
sand  is  about  to  be  replaced  in  the  spring,  it 
should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  of  such  size  as 
will  not  let  the  balls  (that  contain  the  seed)  pass 
through.  This  will  be  another  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  seed  from  vegetating  on  the  beds.  There 
is  a  practice  very  prevaletrt  with  gardene4's  to  plant 
lettuce,  radishes,  and  other  early  vegetables  on  the 
beds;  this  should  never  be  done,  and  particularly 
with  radishes,  as  they  have  a  long  root  that  extends 
to  the  roots  of  the  asparagus,  and  nnist  seriously 
interfere  with  them. 

I  frequently  cut  asparagus  from  three  to  five 
find  a  half,  and  once  1  cut  a  spire  six  inches  in 
circumference,  and  from  five  lo  eight  inches  long; 
it  could  have  been  cut  loi;ger,  but  it  is  never  ten- 
der near  the  root. —  Correspondent  of  Farmers'  Reg- 
ister. 


Cockroaches. — A  gentlemen  has  recently  dis- 
covered that  spirits  of  turpentine  is  an  effectual 
remedy  against  the  depredations  of  cockroaches, 
lie  recommends  to  put  a  l.ttle  of  it  upon  the 
shelves  or  sides  of  bookcases,  bureaus,  armories^ 
or  furniture  in  which  they  take  shelter,  and  these 
troublesome  insects  will  soon  quit  not  only  the 
furniture,  but  the  room.  The  remedy  is  simple, 
and  easily  obtained  by  every  person  wiio  wishes  it. 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  smell,  soon  evaporates^ 
and  does  no  injury  to  the  furniture  or  clothing. 


Vital  Prknciple  ov  Seeds. — A  smixU  por-. 
tiou  of  the  Royal  Park  of  Bushy  was  broken  up 
some  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  cul- 
ture, when  immediately  several  flowers  sprang  up, 
of  the  kinds  which  are  ordinarily  cultivated  in 
gardens ;  this  led  to  an  investigation,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  identical  spot  had  been  used  as  a 
garden  not  later  than  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. — 
Monthly  Mag. 
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MUIiBERRY   TREES, 

Mr  Fessexden  : — By  answering  the  following 
queries  through  the  New  England  Farmer,  you 
will  oblige  a  subscriber. 

First. — Can  the  common  White  Mulberry  be 
successfully  cultivated  by  the  slip  ? 

The  reason  for  this  inquirj'  is,  tiiat  among  my 
mulberry  trees  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  leaves ;  while  some  are  large  and 
valuable,  others  are  small,  and  of  very  little  value  ; 
but  those  producing  the  best  leaves,  produce  very 
little,  if  any  fruit.  And  I  have  thought,  that  if 
we  could  propagate  from  the  good  trees  by  the 
slip,  we  might  get  a  variety  much  more  valuable 
than  those  raised  from  the  seed. 

Second. — Is  the  foliage  of  trees  increased  by 
being  propagated  by  the  slip,  or  by  grafting  ?  l{ 
it  is  not  increased, 

Third. — Why  are  the  leaves  of  those  varieties 
of  apj)les  which  have  long  been  propagated  in 
that  way,  larger  than  those  of  the  natural  tree  ? 

Fourth. — Do  fruits,  whether  apples,  pears, 
quinces,  or  gfapes,  lose  their  seeds  in  any  degree 
by  being  propagated  by  the  slip,  or  by  grafting  ? 
We  often  see  raisins  destitute  of  seeds,  and 

Fifth. — How  is  that  quality  obtained  ? 

There  are  many  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
suggestion  of  these  inquiries,  but  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  offer  them  at  present.  A.   H. 

SferBig,  Feb.  23,  1836. 

By  the  Editor. — With  regard  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, 1  would  rejily  that  the'nnilbcrry  is  propaga- 
ted by  seeds,  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  engraft- 
ing. By  the  first  method  the  seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  May  in  a  rich,  fresh,  and  well  prepared 
soil,  in  drills,  or  rows,  two  feet  asunder,  and  at  an 
average  distance  of  about  an  inch  in  the  rows. 
Cover  the  seed  half  an  inch  deep,  and  stamp  or 
roll  the  ground  immediately.  Keep  the  yoimg 
plants  free  from  weeds  during  summer,  and  before 
winter  commences  protect  them  with  a  slight 
covering  of  straw,  evergreens,  light  manure,  or 
old  hay;  or  take  them  up,  and  secure  them  from 
frost  in  a  cellar. 

B>j   layers Bend   the   side  shoots  down,  and 

secure  them  by  hooks,  and  partly  cover  them  with 
earth,  leaving  out  only  their  extreme  ends.  If 
this  is  done  in  spring,  or  the  fore  part  of  stinmier, 
the  parts  in  the  ground  take  root,  and  are  cut  from 
the  main  [)lants  in  the  fall. 

Cuttings. — The  twigs  or  branches  of  the  young 
wood,  or  part  young  and  j)art  eld,  are  cut  in 
lengths  of  about  six  inches,  and  close  below  an 
eye  ;  these  are  set  more  than  two  thirds  of  their 
length  beneath  the  soil,  and  the  ground  trodden 
about  the  scions. 

Grafting  or  inoculating. — W^riters  have  recom- 
mended to   graft  the  common  sorts  of  mulberry 


with  the  larger  and  finer  varieties,  which  produce 
larger,  better  and  more  numerous  leaves.  Per- 
haps the  Chinese  mulberry  might  be  successfully 
propagated  by  grafting  it  on  the  common  white 
mtdberry,  and  the  scion  j)artake  of  the  hardihood 
of  the  stock.  'I  his,  however,  is  doubted,  and 
experiments  on  that  subject  are  desirable.  It  is 
said,  in  a  periodical  devoted  to  silk  culture,  pub- 
lished at  /\lbany,  that  "  in  this  coiintry,  the  culti- 
vation [of  the  mulberry]  is  so  easy,  and  the  growth 
so  ra[)id,  there  seems  to  be  little  necessity  for  any 
other  mode  than  raising  from  the  seed." 

With  regard  to  increasing  the  foliage  of  trees 
by  propagating  from  slii  s  or  grafting;  obtaining 
ap[)les,  pears,  quinces,  grapes,  &c.  without  seeds, 
we  believe  that  great  discoveries  and  imj)rove- 
ments  may  be  made.  Darwin's  Phytologia  has 
much  on  the  subject  of  so  managing  fruit  trees  as 
to  induce  the  production  of  fruits  instead  of  leaves, 
converting  leaf  buds  intti  flower  buds,  &c.  which 
may  lead  not  only  to  curious,  but  to  useful  specu- 
lation. We  should  be  glad  to  hear  further  from 
"A.  H."  on  these  and  other  topics  connected  with 
the  objects  of  our  publication. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Farmer.] 

W^e  published,  some  months  since,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Barnitz,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  for  boiling 
food  for  his  stock,  and  from  the  deservedly  high 
reputation  of  that  gentleman  as  a  scientific  and 
practical  farmer,  combined  with  its  very  moderate 
cost,  it  created  no  little  attention,  and  we  have  had 
several  inquiries  made  of  us  to  know,  whether  it 
were  possible  that  efficient  fixtures  could  be  put 
up  for  so  trifling  an  amount  ;  but  the  most  amu- 
sing of  all  the  inquiries  was  one  built  upon  a  mis- 
taken construction  of  that  gentleman's  descrip- 
tion, which,  by  the  bye,  was  so  plain  and  easily 
understood  that  he  that  run  jniglit  read.  But  to 
dissolve  the  doubts  built  up  in  the  imagination  of 
our  correspondent,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr 
Barnitz,  asking  an  explanation,  which  will  be 
found  below  in  the  form  of  a  description,  and 
which  he  gave  us  with  that  promptness  and  cor- 
diality of  feeling  which  is  at  once  so  honorable  to 
the  donor  and  so  grateful  to  the  recipient  of  favors. 
For  ourself,  and  in  the  name  of  the  agricultural 
community,  whom  upon  this  as  upon  numerous 
other  occasions  he  has  benefitted  so  ^iiych,  we 
tender  him  our  sincere  thanks. 

CHEAP     BOILI^"G    APPARATUS. 

"Take  a  kettle  or  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  for- 
ty gallons  ;  (the  cast  iron  kettles  are  to  be  had  at 
every  hardware  store,  or  foundry)  place  one  of 
them  over  a  small  draft  or  flue  about  a  foot  square, 
and  carry  the  fiua  up  behind  the  vessel  in  the 
shape  of  a  chimney  —  made  so  tliat  the  greatest 
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possible  beat  may  be  in  contact  at  ihe  bottom,  and 
back  part  of  the  kettle.  A  rough  board  shed  is 
put  round  the  whole  to  shelter  it,  say  about  eight 
feet  square,  and  the  chimney  is  toj)ped  out  above 
the  roof  of  this  shed. 

In  about  two  hours  a  hogshead  of  slop  may  be 
had  from  boiled  potatoes,  or  refuse  vegetablef, 
which,  witli  a  little  mixture  of  corn  meal  and  salt, 
will  furnish  a  day's  keep  for  40  or  50  pigs,  of  the 
most  nourishing,  healthy  and' economical  kind." 

The  expense  of  this  fixture  is  stated  in  the  for- 
mer account  at  $8,  and  we  would  ask,  will  any 
farmer  or  planter,  who  has  any  stock  worth  speak- 
ing of,  to  feed,  be  longer  without  such  a  conveni- 
ence.^ If  he  consults  his  interest,  he  certainly 
will  not.  There  is  hardly  a  larmer  in  the  country 
that  could  not  set  up  one  himself,  and  save  at 
least  one-third  of  its  expense,  so  that  the  cost  of 
it  is  hardly  worthy  of  being  entertained  at  all. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
RURAIi   AFFAIRS. 

Butter  in  Winter. — There  is  much  general 
complaint  in  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  chiirn- 
Mig  in  winter,  and  also  to  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Moderate  winter  weather  is  unfavorable  to  butter 
making;  the  cream  being  so  long  in  rising  that 
the  butter  acquires  a  bitter  taste.  The  method 
pursued  in  my  family  is,  to  warm  the  basin  into 
which  the  milk  is  strained,  and  then  immediately 
set  it  where  it  will  freeze  moderately  hard  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  act  of  congelation  causes  all  the 
cream  to  rise  ;  which  is,  in  a  tin  basin,  often  near 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  With  one  of 
Spain's  churns,  (sold  by  H.  Huxley  &  Co.  New 
York,)  butter  is  generally  obtained  in  ten  to  twenty 
five  minutes.  By  feeding  the  cows  partly  on  tur- 
nips, the  butter  is  as  yellow,  and  possesses  a  flavor 
noways  inferior  to  that  made  in  summer. 

Feb.  1836.  S.  F. 

Watering  Live  Stock  before  Foddering. — 
I  would  wish  to  inquire,  Mr  Editor,  through  the 
New  England  Farmer,  if  watering  horses  and 
cattle,  before  giving  them  fodder  is  more  condu- 
cive to  health  tlian  afterwards.  While,  and  imme- 
diately after,  eating,  manj)  people  feel  a  disposition 
to  drink  more  than  what  is  really  conducive  to 
bealth.  It  is  well  known,  that  if  we  refrain  from 
drinking  for  some  ten  or  thirty  minutes  after  eat- 
ing, much  of  the  sensation  of  thirst  will  pass 
away,  —  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  supplying  most 
of  the  needed  moisture.  This  is  more  especially 
so  if  the  mastication  has  been  slow  and  complete. 
Cattle,  immediately  after  swallowing  their  half 
masticated  portion  of  dry  fodder,  must  doubtless 
have  a  strong  thirst,  leading  them  to  drink  more 
than  is  necessary.  If  they-  are  watered  before 
eating  they  will  drink  no  more  than  the  general 


state  of  tlie  system  requires.  It  is  the  practice 
with  many  farmers  to  water  in  the  ev^iing  before 
and  in  the  morning  after  foddering.  This  brings 
two  dry  meals  to  succeed  each  other.  This  prac- 
tice cannot  be  correct.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  when  stock  are  fed  on  dry  fodder,  and  watered 
twice  a  day,  convenience  and  reason  unitedly 
demand  that  watering  should  be  done  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  time  of  foddering 
in  the  evening.  And  yet  this  is  not  "the  practice 
among  mankind.  We  all  drink  during  and  im- 
mediately after  eating.  I  wish  the  scientific,  and 
those  who  have  experience,  would  favor  the  public 
with  information  on  tiiis  subject.  S.  F. 

Feb.  1836. 

Use  of  Tea  and  Coffee. — The  above  subject 
suggests  a  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  using 
thesQ  rlrinks.  if  the  nutriment  of  our  food  de- 
pends much  on  the  saliva  being  well  united  with 
it,  and  on  its  being  conveyed  to  the  stomach  in 
this  condition,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  fre- 
quent sipping  of  these  drinks  rendered  the  saliva 
of  comparatively  no  use.  How  contrary  to  nature 
does  it  appear  for  a  young  lady  to  take  into  the 
ston)ach  two  or  three  cups  of  these  li(piids  with 
only  two  or  three  ounces  of  bread  !  How  rational 
to  expect  numerous  pains  and  diseases  as  the  con- 
sequence!  When  we  think  of  the  quantities  of 
beer,  cider,  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  tea  and  coflJee, 
that  are  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  civilized 
j)eople,  we  should  conclude  that  the  tendency  of 
civilization  was  to  convert  mankind  into  drinking 
animals.  S.  F'. 

Feb.  1836. 

Cutting  Clover  Hay  green, — On  the  22d  and 
23d  of  June  last,  I  began  cutting  clover.  It  was 
very  green  ;  and  although  it  cured  slow,  owing  to 
the  coolness  of  the  weather,  I  carted  some  of  it 
into  the  barn  the  same  day,  and  the  rest  the  two 
succeeding  days.  It  was  thrown  lightly  on  the 
mow  and  moderately  salted.  In  about  ten  days 
it  had  become  considerably  heated,  and  sotne  of 
it  turned  blackish.  In  this  state  it  was  removed 
to  another  mow,  and  suffered  for  a  while  to  lie 
without  pressing  down.  Other  hay  Vv'as  afterwards 
mowed  on  it.  Having  occasion,  within  a  few- 
days,  to  remove  this  clover  hay,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  it  in  excellent  order,  having  a  bright -color. 
Horses  and  cows  eat  it  well.  When  removed 
from  the  first  mow  it  was  smoky  and  dusty.  But 
now  no  signs  of  either.  S.  F. 

Feb.  18,1836. 

Rice  Flour. — Among  the  many  uses  of  rice  is 
that  for  washing  hands.  It  is  of  a  gritty  nature, 
between  fine  sand  and  Indian  meal  ;  answering  a 
most  excellent  purpose  to  cleanse  and  soften  the 
skin.  S.  F. 
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CAUSES   OF   POVERTY 

AMONG    SOME    FARMERS    IN    MAINfi. 

Mr  Holmes: — I  have  thought  that  I  might  do 
good  by  mentioning  n  few  of  the  causes  of  the 
])overty  of  the  fanners  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
And  first,  in  a  negative  point  of  view.  It  is  not 
because  the  crops  are  not  as  good  or  as  much  to 
the  acre  as  other  parts  of  the  United  States. — 
When  Greenleaf  prepared  his  statistics  of  Maine 
some  years  ago,  the  average  of  wheat  crops  were, 
in  the  County  of  Kennebec,  eighteen  bushels  per 
acre,  and  it  is  believed  there  lias  since  been  an 
improvement  in  that,  and  a  very  great  one  too  in 
this  section.  1  think  we  may  now  state  the  ave- 
rage at  more  than  twenty  bushels.  It  is  alike 
good  for  all  the  small  grains.  Grass  is  abundant 
in  most  seasons.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for 
the  positive  causes  somewhere  else,  and  not  in  the 
unproductiveness  of  the  soil.  I  will  now  mention 
a  few  things  whtch  I  think  have  a  bearing  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  farming  community.  And 
first,  their  mode  of  living.  It  costs  a  farmer  in 
the  state  of  Maine  more  to  live  than  it  does  per- 
haps in  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  I  am 
certain  that  it  costs  more  to  our  farmers  to  raise 
up  a  family  of  four,  than  it  used  to  sixty  years 
ago,  in  Massachusetts,  to  raise  up  a  family  of  four- 
teen. 

Second.  The  raising  of  so  much  poor  and 
ordinary  neat  stock  and  horses.  At  the  present 
prices  none  but  the.  best  will  pay  for  raising.  Our 
farmers  are  under  family  tehiptatious  to  raise  bad 
stock,  a  calf  comes,  round  and  fat;  at  three  weeks 
old  he  is  a  handsome  creature.  The  boys  plead 
to  have  him  raised.  Good  family  cows  being 
heifer  calves,  the  good  housewife  insists  that  they 
!?^hall  be  kept  and  raised,  with  this  argument,  viz.: 
that  they  will  make  as  good  as  their  dams.  An- 
other cause  of  raising  caives  is,  the  wife  says  she 
cannot  spare  the  milk  to  fatten  it.  Now  you 
should  resist  all  these  :  kill  all  your  calves  but  the 
very  best,  and  give  them  good  keeping.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  country  where  black  cattle  and 
horses  are  fed  on  dry  food  go  long  in  the  year  can 
afford  to  i-aise  poor  cattle.  Set  down  the  first 
stormy  day  and  calculate  the  cost  accurately  and 
satisfy  yourself. 

Third.  Not  ploughing  land  as  often  as  it  ought 
to  be,  is  another  reason.  They  must  sow  more  ; 
and  they  do  not  employ  as  much  capital  upon 
their  farms  as  would  be  profitable.  An  English 
farmer  would  have  a  compost  heap  worth  $4000, 
while  many  of  our  farmers  carry  on  extensive 
farms,  without  using  manure  of  every  description 
enough  to  cost  as  many  cents. 

Ihe  crops  of  some  Pennsylvania  farmers,  from 
one  hundi-ed  acres,  amount  to  fiom  three' to  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Calculate  if  you 
please  the  profits  of  almost  any  tilled   crops,  and 


there  will  be  a  fair  profit.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  peas,  or  even  oats  alone,  are  all  profitable. 
By  neglecting  the  above,  we  do  not  raise  our  own 
bread,  when  we  ought  to  raise  hundreds  of  barrels 
of  flour  for  market ;  and  it  can  be  done  with 
profit.  Try  yotrr  arithmetic  again  some  leisure 
evening. 

We  withhold  mere  than  is  meet.  Many  do  not 
take  an  Agricultural  paper.  This  I  mention  last, 
though  not  least.     Knowledge  is  power. 

A   VOTKR  AND   A    FaRMER. 

Silk  Cultuke. — We  have  received  from  an 
esteemed  and  highly  respected  correspondent,  the 
following  communication,  which  we  recommend 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  j\Iulberry  Tree: — 

"As  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  raising  of  raw  silk  can  be  made  very  profitable 
in  our  vicinity,  —  we  should  think  that  gentle- 
men who  have,  or  can  afibrd  to  have,  country 
seats  in  the  neighborhood,  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  this  business  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  usual  course  of  farming  pursued  by 
city  farmers,  produces  frequently  more  ])leasure 
than  profit ;  for 

"  He  that  would  by  farming  thrive, 
Must  either  liold  the  plough,  oi  drive." 

Indeed  the  labor  required  by  the  common  modes 
of  agriculture  is  very  ex|»ei!sive,  and  the  attention 
and  care  requisite  in  a'successfiil  application  of  it 
must  be  unremitting.  A  silk  farm,  however,  may 
be  conducted  on  a  small  space  and  with  small 
expense  ;  and  those  who  would  not,  for  want  of 
strength  or  inclination,  cope  with  the  irksome 
labors  of  the  dairy  and  the  Ioohi,  would  take  plea- 
sure in  attending  to  the  interesting  details  of  such 
an  establishment,  connected  with  a  country  resi- 
dence. To  make  a  country  retreat  truly  pleasant, 
we  must  associate  with  it  some  idea  of  utility. 
We  must  have  some  occupation  there,  as  a  re- 
source against  that  ennui  which  too  often  cankers 
its  pleasure^. 

The  vicinity  of  our.  city,  in  every  direction, 
presents  numerous  eligible  situations  for  genteel 
retirement,  ccnneeted  with  the  pursuits  suggested, 
and  the  facility  of  communication  by  steam-boats 
and  rail-road,  will  render  a  large  circle  of  the 
country  around  Boston,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  city. 
In  thus  turning  our  eyes  to  the  country,  we  keep 
steadilj'  in  view  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
city,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud." — Centinel. 


PREVENTIVE    AGAIXST    DRY  ROT. 

Vve  have  been  favored  by  an  intelligent  ship 
master  with  the  following  communication  rel.iting 
to  recent  successful  experiments  in  England  in  the 
means  of  preserving  ship  timber  against  jirt^nature 
decay,  which  cannot  fiail  to  be  of  practical  interest 
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and  value  to  many  of  our  readers. — J^ew  Bedford 
Mercury. 

Mr  LI^'DSEY  : — If  you  tliink  the  following  de- 
scription of  tlie  method  of  preserving  timber  from 
rot,  insects  and  worms,  now  universally  adopted 
iu  England,  is  of  importance  to  the  public,  you 
will  confer  a  fivor  by  giving  it  an  insertion. 

The  writer  of  this  is  personally  acquainted  with 
the  ingenious  inventor —  has  attended  tlie  lectures 
in  London  on  the  subject,  and  is  satisfied  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  plan. 

The  mtUerial  employed  by  the  inventor  is  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate,  long  known  as  a  great  preserva- 
tive of  animal  substances  from  decay.  The  timber 
to  be  ])repared  must  be  placed  in  a  tank  or  vessel, 
from  40  to  80  feet  long,  4  or  5  feet  deep,  and  about 
the  same  width.  A  solution  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate  is  then  thrown  upon  it  until  covered  ; 
the  proportion,  according  to  the  inventor,  is  1  lb, 
of  corrosive  sublimate  to  5  gallons  of  water  — 
but  individuals  who  have  tried  it,  say  1  lb.  to  10 
gallons  of  water.  Pine  plank  arre  saturated  in  48 
hours.  An  oak  stick,  40  feet  long  and  one  foot 
square,  requires  three  weeks  —  during  which 
time  it  becomes  effectually  seasoned,  and  will  not 
contract  or  shrink  even  on  exposure  to  the  highest 
temperature  of  a  tropical  climate.  The  corrosive 
sublimate  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  albumen  or 
vegetable  juices  generally  called  sap,  combines 
instantaneously  with  it,  and-forms  anew  chemical 
com[)ound  which  is  solid,  insoluble,  and  will  not 
attract  moisture.  The  efficacy  of  this  invention 
has  been  tested  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
Pieces  of  the  timber  prepared  witb  a  solution  of 
the  sublimate,  and  unprepared  pieces,  the  latter 
well  seasoned,  were  placed  in  the  "  Rotten  Pit" 
at  the  King's  Dock  Yard,  Woolwich,  in  1828.  In 
1831,  the  writer  of  this  was  present  when  they 
were  withdrawn.  The  prepared  timber  was  per- 
fectly sound —  the  unprepared,  although  of  the 
best  English  oak,  was  a  mass  of  rot  and  decayed 
vegetable  matter. 

The  prepared  sticks  were  left  on  the  ground  in 
the  open  air  six  months,  and  then  again  |)laced  in 
the  Rotten  Pit  with  other  pieces  of  weli'Seasoned 
timber.  At  the  en<l  of  two  years,  the  prejiared 
timber  was  found  quite  somid  —  the  seasoned  very 
rotten. 

The  Rotten  Pit  at  Woolwich  Yard  is  a  cave 
under  ground,  80  feet  long  by  20  feet,  and  built 
by  order  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  efficacy  of  the  various  proposed  nostrums  for 
•preserving  timbei*.  The  pit  is  lined,  top,  bottom 
and  sides,  with  vegetable  matter  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible stage  of  corruption  —  very  damp  and  full  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  —  it  is  a  perfect  hot-bed  —  a 
candle  will  not  burn  in  it  a  minute,  so  foul  is  the 
air  of  this  subterranean  chamber.  In  fact,  no 
timber,  although  thoroughly  salted,  docked,  or 
seasoned,  will    resist   three  months  the   powerful 


decomposing  qualities  of  the  Rotten  Pit.  The 
specimens  were  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  half  buried  in  the  putrid  vegetable  matter 
with  which  the  cave  is  kept  supplied.  This 
experiment  seemed  so  conclusive,  that  Covern- 
ment  immediately  ]:aid  the  inventor  £10,000,  and 
advised  him  to  take  out  a  patent.  He  was  orilered 
to  construct  tanks  at  all  the  Dock  Yards,  and  the 
government  timber  was  immediately  prepared  in 
the  above  manner.  Previous  to  this,  individuals 
had  fitted  tanks,  and  two  whalemen  were  built 
entirely  of  timber  and  plank  prepared  with  the 
solution.  House  builders  are  also  using  it  very 
generally  in  London.  The  slee|)ers,  or  founda- 
tions for  railways  —  staves  for  oil  casks,  canvass, 
rope,  and  all  vegetable  matter  may  be  preserved 
by  its  use.  It  is  found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  oak, 
will  absorb  three  pints  of  the  liquid,  which  will 
cost  at  the  present  price  of  quicksilver,  7  1-2  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  A  mere  trifle  compared  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  a  material  not  liable 
to  be  destroyed  l)y  rot,  worms,  or  insects  of  any 
kind.  The  objection  urged  against  this  material 
is,  its  poisonous  nature.  But  it  has  been  proved 
by  careful  experiment,  that  corrosive  sublimate, 
when  it  combines  with  the  sap  of  wood,  forms  a 
compound  perfectly  insoluble,  and  quite  innocent 
—  in  fact  a  complete  chetnical  change  takes  place 
in  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  mixture  by  this 
combination. 

The  writer  has  seen  experiments  tried  upon 
canvass  and  rope,  which  was  immersed  in  the 
solution,  and  placed  four  months  in  a  dunghill  — 
the  unprepared  pieces  were  destroyed  —  while 
the  texture  of  the  [u-epared  specimens  was  not 
weakened  in  the  slightest  degree — any  one  can 
try  this  by  using  the  above  proportions. 

Satisfactory  accounts  have  been  received  by 
Messrs  B.  Rotch  and  M.  Enderby,  of  London, 
from  the  captains  of  the  whale  shijs  constructed 
at  their  instance,  of  timber  prepared  as  above  — 
testifying  that  the  crew  were  remarkably  healthy, 
although  they  slept  actually  in  contact  with  the 
ceiling  plank  thus  prepared,  through  all  climates 
and  changes  of  teuipcrature. 

it  is  well  known  to  practical  men  that  salt  is  not 
an  effectual  preservative — as  many  ships  salted 
on  the  stocks  have  been  found  rotten  the  first 
voyage — one  instance,  the  Enterprise  of  Nan- 
tucket. The  Golconda,  of  New  Bedford,  has  had 
a  new  windlass  three  voyages  in  succession,  and 
the  lower  masts  of  ships  very  quickly  decay. 
These  parts  of  a  ship  it  is  imposoible  to  salt.  In 
the  British  navy  the  use  of  salt  has  been  discon- 
tinued, as  it  is  found  to  corrode  the  iron  rapidly, 
and  it  also  keeps  a  ship  in  a  very  damp  state. 

Remedy  for  the  Croup. — The  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  of  March  last,  contains  a  com- 
munication   from  Dr  J.   D.   Fisher,  of  this  city, 
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-ribing  a  new  and  successful  mode  of  treating 
that  alarming  disease  of  childhood,  the  croup, 
which  ought  to  be  generally  known.  The  pre- 
scription is  siuiple,  and  easily  applied,  and  it  must 
be  evident  that  if  it  should  not  afford  effectual 
relief  to  the  sufferer,  it  will  not  increase  the  dis- 
order. In  tlie  absence  of  a  regular  ))hysician,  this 
application  may  in  some  cases  prove  of  immense 
benefit.  The  following  is  the  statement  by  Dr 
Fisher : — 

"  I  was  called,  at  five  o'clock  last  evening,  to  a 
(^hild  which  was  laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of 
the  croup,  consequent  upon  a  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  eruption  of  measles.  The  croupy 
symptoms  appeared  suddenly,  and  had  existed 
one  hour  before  I  was  called.  The  child,  on  my 
arrival,  Avas  in  extreme  agony,  struggliug  and 
gasping  for  breath  ;  and  J  thougiitthe  littie  sufferer 
was  in  danger  of  immediate  suffocation.  The 
first  means  I  emi)loyed  was  the  application  of  very 
hot,  almost  boiling,  water  to  the  throat  and  upi)er 
])art  of  the  chest,  by  means  of  large  sponges. — 
These  applications  I  repeated  every  two  minutes, 
and  immediately  the  skin  became  coated  and  very 
red,  and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
little  girl  breathed  much  easier,  and  her  croupy 
cough  and  respiration  became  less  shrill  and  tubu- 
lar, and  much  modified.  Soon  after  making  the 
fii-st  applications  of  the  sponges  to  the  throat,  I 
wrapped  the  child  in  a  woollen  Jj'anket  wrung  out 
in  hot  water,  as  a  substitute  for  a  warm  bath,  and 
gave  it  twenty  drops  of  the  wine  of  antimony,  in  a 
little  sweetened  water,  which  she  swallowed  with 
difficulty.  I  persevered  in  the  applcations  of  the 
hot  moist  sponges  for  an  hour,  when  the  child  was 
so  much  relieved  that  I  ventured  to  leave  it  for 
half  an  Lour — ordering  the  remedy  to  l)e  contin- 
ued. On  my  return,  I  found  the  patient  breathed 
with  comparative  freedom,  its  respiration  and 
cough  less  sonorous  and  shrill,  and  its  pulse  softer 
and  more  natural.  I  recommended  the  applica- 
tions to  be  continued  until  the  child  should  be 
decidedly  re]i.eved,  and  prescribed  six  drojis  of 
antimonial  wine  to  be  given  every  hour  in  a  littlo 
water.  The  mother  of  the  child  informed  me, 
this  morning,  that  she  continued  to  apply  the  hot 
Avater  remedy  for  five  hours,  but  not  so  often  as  I 
ajiplied  them  —  that  the  child  continued  to  im- 
prove, and  fell  asleep  soon  after  1  left  it.  This 
morning  she  is  bright  and  playful,  and  asks  for 
food.  The  respiration  is  quite  easy — pulse  soft 
and  natural  ;  cough  humid  and  loose  ;  its  sounds 
having  lost  the  shrill  croupy  character. 

I  was  induced  to  einploy  the  above  remedy,  in 
consequence  of  having  lately  read  in  a  foreign 
journal  that  it  had  been,  suggested  and  emjiloyed 
by  a  German  physician  with  decided  and  uniform 
success.  As  the  remedy  is  simple,  and  is  at  ready 
command,  an(i|   as  its  applicalion  in  the  present 


case  was  attended  with  such  decided  and"  imme- 
diate hap|)y  effects,  I  would,  with  a  good  deal  of 
confidence,  advise  mothers  and  nurses  in  similar 
cases  to  apply  it  early  and  pcrseveringly  until 
medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  The  sponges  should 
be  gently  squeezed  before  they  are  applied,  so  that 
the  water  shall  not  ooze  from  them,  and  should 
be  gradually  compressed  during  the  time  they  are 
applied,  so  as  to  continue  the  temperature  up  to 
the  highest  degree  that  can  be  sustained  by  the 
]iatient.-  Shoidd  S])onges  not  be  at  hand,  napkins 
wrung  out  in  the  boiling  water  may  serve  as  good 
substitutes." 


Remedy  for,  the  Lock  Jaw. — We  are  inform- 
ed by  a  friend  that  a  sure  preventive  against  this 
terrible  disease  is  to  take  some  soft  soap,  and  mix 
it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ))u]verized  chalk, 
so  as  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  buckwheat 
batter ;  keep  the  chalk  moistened  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  soap  until  the  wound  begins  to  dis- 
charge, and  the  patient  finds  relief.  Our  friend 
stated  to  us  that  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed 
in  what  he  says,  that  he  has  known  several  cases 
where  this  remedy  has  been  Successfully  applied. 
So  simple  and  so  valuable  a  remedy,  within  the 
reach  of  every  person,  ought  to  be  universally 
known. — A".  Y.  Ev.  Post. 


British  Manufactories. —  A  good  deal  was 
published  so,,ie  3  or  4  years  ago,  touching  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  laborers  in  these  great 
establishments  of  industry.  A  commission  was 
instituted  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  tlieir  con-, 
dition  on  the  spot.  The  investigation  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  with  care  and  fidelity.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  the  condition  of  tlie 
o])erations,  of  all  ages,  especially  in  the  large  es- 
tablishments, was  far  from  being  miserable,  'i  heir 
lalior  is  higlier  than  that  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  Adults  earn  per  day  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 
sterling,  and  some  more.  Their  employment  is 
not  unfavorable  to  health  or  longevity. 

Another  fact  of  great  importance  is  announced, 
— "  that  improvenients  in  machinery  invariably 
increase,  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  profits  of 
t!ie  mill  owner  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen." 
With  this  im[)roved  machinery,  the  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  pay  his  workmen  a  higher  price. 


LFiom  the' Maine  Fanner  j 
SCOTCH  OATS. 

Mr  Holmes  :  —  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  you 
that  the  Kennebec  County  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  you  were  corresponding  Secretary,  and  of 
course  did  the  business,  imported  via  JNew  York 
from  Scotland,  a  number  of  bushels  of  Oats,  ii>- 
liopcs  that  seed  brought  from  that  mountainous 
country  to   this  might   be  useful.     The  seed   was 
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sold  af  auction,  and  I  purchased  two  pecks  at  one 
dollar  the  peck.  As  they  arrived  late  I  was  obliged 
to  sow  tliem  late  in  the  season.  I  put  them  upon 
good  land,  and  they  grew  large  in  the  straw,  but 
before  they  ripened  were  nearly  all  lodged  down. 
On  threshing  them  out  I  found  that  1  had  eleven 
bushels,  notwithstanding,  compared  with  those 
sovyn  they  were  very  much  shrunk  and  shriveled. 
Last  spring  i  sowed  five  bushels  on  two  acres  and 
fifteen  rods  of  land,  in  three  several  pieces,  to  try 
what  they  wouJd  do.  The  land  was  in  various 
states  of  richness,  some  of  it  in  good  order,  and 
some  of  it  poorer,  some  on  a  spear  grass  sod 
])loughed  eight  inches  deep — with  little  or  no 
dressing  of  any  kind,  the  land  having  been  mowed 
as  long  as  it  would  give  any  burthen  worth  mow- 
ino".  J  raised  between  seventy  and  eighty  bushels. 
From  my  experiments  I  think  }'  may  safely  make 
the  following  statements  —  viz:  That  they  pro- 
duce larger  and  more  straw  per  acre  than  the 
common  oats.  That  they  produce  as  many  or 
more  oats.  That  they  are  this  year  about  five 
pounds  in  the  bushel  heavier  though  not  entirely 
full,  as  part  of  iny  crop  lodged  and  ail  were  cut 
too  green.  That  they  ought  not  to  be  sowed  late. 
That  they  will  produce  more  of  oats-and  straw  on 
land  that  is  in  rather  pooi-  condition. 

'fliat  a  decaying  or  rotten  sward  of  any  kind  is 
sufliciently  rich  to  ensure  a  good  crop.  That  they 
Avill  probably  bring  in  the  market  12^  cents  ])er 
bushel  more  than  the  conunon  oats  of  this  country, 
and  that  it  will  prove  a  change  of  seeds  that  will 
be  of  much  benefit  to  the  farmer  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come. 

I  have  fifty  bushels  wiiich  I  wi  1  sell  at  a  fair 
price  compared  with  the  price  of  other  oats  if 
applied  for  at  my  house  soon.  '^I'he  oats  imported 
weighed  44  [lounds  to  the  bushel. 

Elijah   Wood. 

Winlhrop,  Feb.  27,  1836. 


Caulion  against  Poisons. — Housekeepers  should 
be  cautious  about  using  glazed  earthen  vessels  for 
holding  confections,  either  preserved  in  acids,  or 
iial)le  to  undergo  acetous  fermentation.  The  lead 
used  in  the  process  of  glazing  is  deadly  poison. 
It  is  disengaged  by  the  action  of  the  acids,  and 
iliffuses  itself  through  the  entire  contents  of  the 
vessel  from  vvliich  it  is  corroded.  Alany  persons, 
not  aware  of  this  fact,  preserve  pickles  and  sweet- 
meats in  glazed  earthen  jars,  and  from  the  dele- 
terious change  which  the  confections  undergo,  in 
consequence,  lose  their  health,  if  not  their  lives, 
without  ever  suspecting  the  cause. 

Tomato. — It  is  said  that  the  juice  of  the  tomato 
vine  contains  a  most  superb  innate  green  coloring, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a -dye,  and  may 
be  made  of  all  the  various  shades  of  green,  from 


the  dark  to  light  pale  gfeen,  and  when  mixed  witli 
other  coIorSj  this  green  coloring  is  thought  to  have 
a  stronger  basis  than  any  other  vegetable. 

Cotton  Jor  Tooth-ache. — Among  the  beat  reme^ 
dies  for  tooth-ache,  and  swollen  face,  is  cotton  ; 
put  as  much  into  the  niouth  as  can  conveniently 
be  kept  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  pain  and  inflnra- 
ination  will  be  gone.  If  the  swollen  ])art  of  the 
face  is  covered  with  cotton,  the  swelling  will  soon 
disappear. 

Vinea;ar  in  Cream. — Sir :  The  difiiculty  and 
labor  frequently  attending  the  churning  of  butter, 
l«d  me  to  try  a  variety  of  experiments  ta  ascertain 
if  a  method  could  be  discovered  for  making  butter 
come  quicker  than  tlie  usual  mode.  After  trying 
several  things,  I  found  that  by  adding  a  table 
spoonfull  of  good  vinegar  to  four  gallons  of  cream, 
when  ])ut  into  the  churn,  I  obtained  butter  in  from 
seven  to  eight  minutes.  If  this  information  will 
be  of  any  service  to  your  subscribers,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  })ublish  it.— Far.  and  Mec. 

Potato  Balls. — x^  lady  of  our  acquaintance  re- 
comrhends  tlie  following  j)reparation  :  Mix  mashed 
potatoes  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  —  roll  them  into 
balls  —  flour  them,  or  egg  and  bread  cruuj  them, 
and  fry  tiiem  in  clear  drippings,  or  lard,  or  brown 
them  in  a  Dutch  oven.   - 

To  preserve  Books. — A  few  dro])s  of  any  per- 
fumed oil  will  secure  libraries  from  tlie  consuming 
effects  of  mould  and  damp.  Russian  leather 
which  isi  perfumed  with  the  tar  of  the  birch  tree, 
never  moulders;  and  merchants  suffer  large  bales 
of  this  leather  to  remain  in  the  London  docks, 
knowing  that  it  cannot  sustain  any  injury  from 
darap  This  manner  of  preserving  books  willi 
jjerfumed  oil  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
Romans  used  oil  of  cedar  to  preserve  valuable 
MSS.  Hence  the  expression  used  by  Horace, 
"  Digna  cedro,'^  meaning  any  work  worthy  of 
being  anointed  with  cedar  oil,  or,  in  other  words, 
worthy  of  being  preserved  and  remembered. — 
Green.  Gaz. 


Chinese  Mulbekry. — A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  plant's  tenacity  of  life  was  mentioned  to 
us  the  other  day  by  Dr  Stebbins,  of  this  town. — 
Dr  S.  last  autumn  sent  several  boxes  of  the  cut- 
tings of  this  plant  to  Illinois.  One  of  them  was 
69  days  on  its  passage,  and  when  received  the 
earth  in  which  the  cutting^s  had  been  deposited 
was  as  dry  as  powder,  yet  the  buds  had  started 
and  were  shooting  forth  iis  luxuriantly  as  if  enjoy- 
ing the  choicest  advantages  of  sun,  sky,  and  soil. 
No  doubt  the  cuttings  of  the  multicaulis  can  be 
sent  the  world  over  without  killing  them. — Hamp. 
Gaz. 
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Address  of  Rev.   John  Todd,  IIG  —  of  Ge»  H.   A  S. 

Dearborn,  135,  151  —  of  Daniel  D.  King,  Esq.  170. 
Alcohol,  popular  error  concerning,  b8. 
Apple  Tree,  a  mammoth,  15. 
Apple  trees,  pruning  of,  174. 
Ashes,  gypsum  and  lime  as  manures,  8. 
Asparagus,  new  mode  of  rearing,  184. 

B.  C.  his  hints  on  raising  stock,  10. 
Bone  manure,  remarks  on,  46,  149. 
Book  farming,  advantages  of,  12. 

Bounty  on  reeled  silk,  remarks  on  by  Bombyx,  120. 

Boiling  food  for  stock,  185. 

Beef,  tainted,  to  restore,  182. 

Brooks'  Patejit  Silk  Spinning  Machine,  9,  141. 

Broom  corn,  on  the  culture  of,  56. 

Buffalo  berry,  notice  of,  8. 

Bugs  from  vines,  how  driven,  150. 

Butter,  on  salting,  23,  59. 

C,  on  the  manufacture  of  silk,  83. 
Calves,  Mr  Midford's  mode  of  rearing,  7. 
Carrots,  on  the  culture  of,  158. 

Cattle,  important  facts  relative  to  rearing,  10  —  on  the 
horn  disorder  in.  74  —  points  on  which  they  are 
judged,  121  —  on  feeding  in  winter,  132. 

Chaft',  manure  for  strawberries,  Itiy. 

Cheese,  now  made  by  C.  Vaughan,  Esq.  8  —  Gloucester, 
how  made,  89. 

Chinese  Mulberry,  2,  24,  76,  140,  141  ,  190. 

Clover  hay,  making  in  cocks,  &c.  190. 

Coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  21. 

Cocoonery  of  Mr  Whitmarsh,  notice  of,  13,  52. 

Cocoons  intended  for  sale,  how  prepared,  44  —  for  eggs, 
67  —  successive  crops  of,  76  —  raising  of,  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  silk  business,  86  —  rcmtirks  on  raising, 
127, 147. 

Compost,  on  making,  28. 

Cotton  seed  oil,  notice  of,  175. 

Coughs  and  colds,  remedy  for,  38. 

Croup,  remedy  for,  188. 

Curing  haras,  182. 

Dandelion,  a  huge,  19. 

Dry  rot,  srevcntive  against,  187. 

Eggs  of  the  silk  worm,  how  managed,  &c.  50. 

Essex  Agricultural  Society,  transactions  of,  45. 

Early  Frugality,  182. 

Fall  ploughing,  advantage  of,  53. 

Farmer,  a,  things  he  should  not  do,  23. 

Farmers,  young,  hints  to,  9,  87. 

Farmer's  work  for  March,  168. 

Fence  posts,  183,  how  rendered  durable,  21. 

Foddering  racks,  173. 

Fruit  stealing,  remarks  on,  87. 

Fruits,  remarks  en  their  properties,  «&c.  90  —  grafted, 
influence  of  the  stock  on,  159. 

Fruit  Trees,  on  transplanting,  by  D.  Chandler,  160. 

Garden,  a  kitchen,  lecommended,  72. 

Hedges,  mulberry  recommended,  148. 

Hog,  a  very  large,  notice  of,  11. 

Hops,  iron  rods  for  used  in  England,  170. 

Hay,  varieties  of,  181. 

Indian  corn,  suckers  in  use  of,  56  —  remarks  on  by 
Hon.  S.  Lothrop,  157  —  notice  of  a  large  sort,  169. 

Insects,  how  destroyed  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  6  — 
destroyed  by  burning  oil,  51. 

Irrigation  of  meadows,  167. 

Kennebec  farming,  174. 

Language  of  animals,  13 

Leonard,  James,  on  the  culture  of  lucerne  and  the  mul- 
berry, 36. 

Lime,  fertilizing  properties  of,  20. 


Lucerne,  on  the  culture  of,  36. 

Machinery  beautiful,  at  Newton,  9  —  for  silk  in  Eng- 
land, 69,  93  —  for  the  manufacture  of  silk,  Mr  Gay's 
improvements  in,  91,  148. 

Manure,  waste  of,  21 — liquid,  183. 

Milk,  microscopic  view  of,  175. 

Milch  cows,  feeding  and  management  of,  133. 

Mites  and  Weevils,  antidotes  against,  used  in  Ger- 
many, 172. 

Morus  multicaulis,  2.     See  further  Chinese  mulberoy. 

Mowing  machine,  56. 

Mulberry,  on  the  culture  of,  3,  36  —  Chinese  mode  of 
cultivating,  28  —  white  mulberries,  best  set  out  in 
the  fall,  51  —  seeds  of  should  be  soaked,  .53  —  best 
raised  on  high  ground,  59  —  profits  of  its  culture,  70, 
92  —  culture  and  transplanting  of,  70  —  may  be  sown 
in  August,  72 — directions  for  sowing  the  seed  of,  »fec. 
86  —  queries  and  answers  relative  to  the  culture  of,  126. 

Mulberry  leaves,  on  the  quality  of,  130. 

Mulberry  trees,  185,  uses  of,  69. 

Orchards,  on  pruning,  12. 

Oxen,  working,  remarks  on,  2  —  more  profitable  than 
horses  for  labor,  71. 

Oats,  Scotch,  189. 

Pepper,  on  the  culture  of,  34. 

Pigs,  advantage  of  keeping  clean,  51. 

Ploughing  in  green  crops,  173. 

Poetry,  Spring,  14.        ^ 

Posts  and  sills,  &c.,  on  the  preservation  of  by  salt,  «fec. 
35. 

Potato,  uses  of,  22  —  cultivated  to  advantage  with 
corn,  132. 

Potatoes,  leaves  useful  manure  for,  9. 

Poverty,  causes  among  farmers,  187. 

Railway,  a  portable,  notice  of,   11. 

Rail  roads  in  the  U.  States,  181. 

Receipts,  88,  183,  184,  189,  190. 

Reeling  silk,  remarks  on, 

Remedies,  simple,  72. 

Rice  family  bread,  170. 

Rose  leaf  spice,  how  made,  46. 

Ruta  baga,  great  crop  of,  150. 

Rye,  on  the  culture  of,  75. 

Rural  affairs,  180. 

Rusticus  in  Urbe,  remarks  of,  33,  54,  60. 

S.,  his  recipe  for  destroying  vermin  which  infest  plants, 
5. 

Saxony  sheep,  remarks  on  by  Farmer  C,  13G. 

Season,  remarks  on  by  F.  19.  „ 

Siieep,  on  washing,  2.5 —  cure  for  scab  in,  58  —  how  pre- 
served against  ticks,  20,  59  —  Merino  remarks  on,  73 

—  choice  of  for  breeding,  169. 
Shephardia,  or  Buffalo  berry,  remarks  on,  8. 

Silk,  Judge  Spencer's  remarks  on,  5  —  remarks  on  by 
S.  T.  Hopkins,  29  —  its  culture  in  Turkey,  38  —  facts 
and  observations  relative  to  the  culture  of,  17,  20,  33, 
52,53,113,146178,  179, — imperishable  nature  of,  167, 
American,   superiority    of,  50  —  in  Essex   County,  55 

—  as  a  non  conductoi  of  electricity,  65  —  medical  and 
other  valuable  properties-of,  68 — communication  on 
from  Judge  Spencer,  78  —  on  reeling,  81  —  manufac- 
tured by  Mrs  Adams,  148  —  remarks  on  in  the  Mass- 
achusetts Legislature  by  Mr  Fessenden,  161. 

Silk  culture  in  Vermont,  26  —  in  India,  by  Gen,  Dear- 
born, 114  —  its  influence  on  health,  130. 

Silk  companies,  remarks  on  by  "  Public  Good,"  IS  — 
by  the  Editor,  19  —  in  Rhode  Island,  26,  125  —  in 
Concord,  141  — in  Queen  Anne's  County,  Maryland, 
146  —  Atlantic  in  Nantucket,  148  —  in  Pennsylvania, 
148. 

Silk  worms,  food  for,  1,  34  —  different  sorts  of,  17 —  Mr 
Cobb's  remarks  on,  30 — on  the  rearing  of,  66  — 
remarks  on   native,  131  —  further  notices  of,  139  — 
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stages  in  the  life  and  labors  of,  14G,  Deterioration  of, 

181. 
Squash,  Valparaiso,  259. 
Stoves  for  heating  cocoons,  invented  by  T.  G.  Fessen- 

den,  97. 
Strawberries,  chaff  manure  for,  169. 
'Ticks  in  sheep,  how  destroyed,  20,  59. 
Trees,  diseases  of  and  methods  of  cure,  84. 
Vaccination,  b'enefits  of,  26. 

Vermin  which  infest  plants,  how  destroyed,  59. 
Walker,  James,  on  the  culture   of  silk  in   Fryeburgh, 

Me.  63. 
Washino-ton,  good  rules  given  by,  14  —  his  self  control, 

46. 
W.  B.  his  seasonable  hints  to  young  farmers,  44. 
Weeds,  destruction  of,  28,  92. 
Wheat,  remedy  for  smut  in,  8. 
Wbitmarsh,  Samuel,  notice  of  his  cocoonery,  13. 
Wool,  remarks  on,  157. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  April  11,1836. 

Ueported  for  the  Daily  .Advertiser  &  Patriot. 

At  Market  455  Beef  Cattle,  (including  100  unsold 
last  week,)  48  pair  Working  Oxen,  10  Cows  and  Calves, 
340  Swine.     40  Beef  Cattle   unsold. 

Prices^ — Beef  Cattle — About  last  week's,  prices  were 
obtained  for  a  like  quality  ;  better  cattle  were  sold,  con- 
sequently higher  prices  were  obtained.  We  quote  a  few 
extra  at  43s  6d  a  45s  ;  first  quality  at  39s  a  42s  ;  second 
do.  at   33s  a  36s  ;  third  do.  29s  a  32s. 

Working  Oxen. —  We  notice  gales  at  $55,  58,  64,  71, 
83,  105  and  120. 

Cows  and  Calves. — Sales  wer.e  noticed  at  $22,  24,  28, 
and  30  ^ 

Sheep — None  at  market. 

Sioiue — Ail  sold.  Lots  to  peddle  were  taken  at  7  1-2 
and  7  1-4  for  Sows,  and  8  1-8  and  8  1-4  for  Barrows.  A 
lot  to  be  delivered  at  Worcester  was  contracted  for  at  7 
3-8  and  8  3-8. .  At  retail  8  and  9. 

35,000  WHITE  MUL.BEURY  TREES. 

The  Subscriijer  will  engage,  if  applied   for  soon,  a  pari   or 
whole  of  Ihe  above  iiiiniber  of  While    Mulberry    'J'rees,   very 
tljritiy  and  in  good  order,  to  l;e  delivered  in  the  spring. 
Feb.  3  G.  C.  BARRETT. 

SPIiEjVDID  DAHIiljV  ROOTS. 

Just  received  from  iho  Lancaster  Gardens,  a  fine  assnrt- 
inenl  of  splendid  Dahlia  Roots.  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store. 

Subscriptions  and  pa^niients  to  the  Silk  ftlanual  will  be 
received  by  the  follow-jng  named 

AGENTS. 

Nero  York — G  C.  Thorbukn,  11  John-street. 
Albcuaj — Wm  .  Thokburn,  347  ftlarkct-stieet. 
Philadelphia — D.  i^-  C.  Landeeth,  85  Chcsnut-street. 
Balti'tnorc — Publisher  of  American  Farmer. 
Cincinnati — S.  C.  Parkhurst,  2.3  Lower  Market-street. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. — Wm.  Prikck  i^-  Sons,  Prop.  Lin.  Bot.Gar. 
Middlehurij,  Vt. — Wight  Chapman,  IVleTrhant. 
West  Bradford,  Mass. — Hale  &  CJo.  Booksellers. 
Taunton,  Mass. — S.\m'l  O.  Dunbar,  Bookseller. 
Hartford — Goodwin  if  Co.  Bookselleis. 
Nexvhuryport — Erknezkr  Stedman,  Bookseller. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. — John  W.  Foster,  Bookseller. 
Woodstock,  Vt. — J.A.Pratt. 
Bantror,  Me. — V\'i\i.  Mann,  Druggist. 
//a/r/aXjiV.  S.—E.  Brown,  Esq. 
St.  Lovis — Geo.  Holton 

PRINTED  BY   TUTTLE,  AVEEKS  &,   DEJVAETT, 
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PRICES  OF  COUNTRY   PRODUCE, 


corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 


Apples,     llussetts  and  Baldwins. 
Beans,  white,  .        . 
Beef,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (American) 
liUTTER  store,  No.  1         ,     .         . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese,     < 

southern,  geese,         . 
Flax,  American, 
Fish,  Cod,  .        i 

Flour,  Genesee,      .         .      cash 
lialtimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  none, 
southern  flat  j'cllow 
white, 
Rye,  northern. 
Barley, 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 

HoNEt", 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2il  quality    . 
Lard,  r'ajdon,  Isl  sort,     . 
southern,  1st  sort. 
Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 
do.        ufiper, 
dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole, 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort. 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  ofSSOOlbi 
Pork,  Mass.  ins]>ect.  exlja  clear. 
Navy,  mess.  . 
hone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  norlheri; 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried, 
Wool,  ]irinie,  or  Sa.xony  Fleeces, 

Anierican,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.         3-4  ihs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
-.       (  Pulled  superfine, 
aJ-o   1  1st  Lambs,     . 
■5;2J2d      do. 
o  g,    3d      do, 
'^       [  1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generallj-  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 


barrel 
bushel 
barrel 


pound 


quuita' 
barrel 


bushel 


gallon 
pound 


cask 

barrel 

it 
bushel 

pound 

bushel 

ewt. 

pound 


FROM 

1  50 

2  00 
12  75 
10  25 

8  50 

27 

20 

8 

46 

42 

9 

325 

8  37 

7  75 

7  62 

7  75 

90" 
80 
1  25 
90 
60 
25  00 

23  00 

24  00 

13 

II 

16 

16 

19 

12 

19 

18 

27 

25 

1  17 

4  00 

27  00 


3  62 
75 

12 

8  50 
05 
65 
55 

40 
38 
58 
50 
40 
30 
48 


PROVISION  MARKET. 

retail  prices. 

Hams,  norlhern.                  .  .            pound       14  l5 

southern,  and  western,  "           13  13 

Pork,  whole  hogs,              .  .                 "              9  10 

Poultry.    .               .               .  "           11  15 

Butter,  (tub)    .               .  .               "           18  20 

Imnp             .                 .  "22  25 

Eggs,                  .               .  .            dozen       16  18 

Potatoes,                  .                .  bushel       40  50 

Cider,                                  .  .               barrel    1  75    2  00 


orders  for  printing  received  by  the  publisher. 
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(From  the  Connecticut  Coiirant.) 
THE  CQIVNECTICUT  SILK  FACTORY. 

So  great  is  the  interest  at  the  present  time  to 
onr  country  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
Silk,  tliat  almost  any  thing  relating  to  the  subject 
is  sure  to  attract  attention.  We  doubt  not  there- 
fore tliat  the  following  Report  will  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  It  will  be  gratifying  to 
the  public  to  learn,  that  the  encouragement  af- 
forded by  the  Legislature  to  this  important  depart- 
ment of  industry,  has  been  attended  with  such 
beneficial  results,  and  to  our  citizens  especially  it 
must  be  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  so 
useful  and  well  regulated  an  establishment  as  that 
described  in  the  Report,  is  located  in  our  city. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  "  Hartford 
Counii)  Silk  Society,  "  to  examine  into  the  present 
cflndition  and  progress  of  '*  the  Coimecticnt  Si-k 
Mannfacturitig  Company,  "  have  attended  to  the 
duty  of  said  appointment,  and  submit  the  follow- 
ing Report. 

On  going  into  the  Establishment  of  said  Com- 
jnny,  the  Committee  could  not  avoid  expressing 
their  satisfaction  at  the  good  order,  neatness,  and 
comfort  which  every  where  appeared  among  its 
inmates.  The  weaving  room  contains  about  100 
looms,  about  60  of  which  were  occupied  by  neat, 
industrious  looking  young  ladies  apparently  from 
12  to  20  years  of  age,  and  while  their  labor,  that 
of  weaving  a  fabric  from  two  to  four  inches  wide, 
appeared  exceedingly  light  and  pleasant,  there 
was  a  general  contentment,  and  satisfaction  ex- 
hibited in  their  comitenances,  or  by  the  singing  of 
some  sprightly  air. 


The  charter  of  the  Silk  Company  provides  that 
the  said  Company  shall  instruct  one  jjerson  to  be 
named  by  each  of  the  County  Silk  Societies,  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  reeling  silk  without  expense. 
But  the  Committee  learned  with  great  satisfaction 
that  the  President  of  the  Manufacturing  Compa- 
ny, Mr  Colt,  the  present  director  of  the  establish- 
ment, is  willing  to  instruct  every  one  who  offers, 
not  only  gratuitously,  but  will  pay  them  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  their  services,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred,  at  least.  It  is  tmderstood 
that  all  applicants  shall  bring  evidence  of  fair 
moral  character,  and  that  their  ages  shall  not  be 
under  15,  nor  over  40  years. 

As  the  process  of  reeling  the  silk  from  the  co- 
coons is  performed  only  during  the  summer,  those 
who  apply  for  instruction  in  this  part  of  the  man- 
ufacture only,  must  of  course  come  at  that  season 
of  the  year.  But  those  who  remain  through  the 
winter  will  also  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  weav- 
ing Tuscan  Straw,  and  a  variety  of  other  fancy 
articles. 

With  respect  to  the  time,  and  labor  required  to 
learn  the  various  arts  carried  on  in  the  establish- 
ment, the  Committee  saw  two  young  ladies  who 
had  been  only  a  day  or  two  at  work,  and  were 
sur[)rised  at  the  facility  with  which  they  produc- 
ed the  finest  fiibriqs. 

The  prices  paid  per  yard  for  the  fabrics  depend 
upon  the  ease,  or  difficulty  with  which  jhey  are 
produced,  so  that  with  equal  industry  there  is  but 
little  difterence  in  their  earnings.  On  inspecting 
the  day  book,  the  Committee  foimd  that  60  cents 
per  day  is  nearly  the  average  sums  paid  those 
who  had  been  in  the  Factory  for  a  few  weeks. 

It  is  the  wish  and  desire  of  the  Silk  Com[)any 
that  the  farmers  should  raise  the  silk,  their  daugh- 
ters reel  it,  and  sell  it  in  the  raw  state  to  the  man- 
ufactures. After  the  art  of  reeling  has  been  ac- 
quired, the  Committee  see  no  difficulty  in  this  ar- 
rangement, since  the  reel  is  a  very  simple  and 
cheap  instrument,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Compa- 
ny at  five  dollars  each,  and  requires  no  more 
room  or  skill  to  keep  it  in  order  than  the  common 
household  reel,  so  universally  in  use. 

The  Committee  would  therefore  recommend 
that  every   farn)er  who  raises  only  a  few   bushels 
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of  socoons  should  have  them  reeled  in  his  own 
house.  This  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  profit- 
able method,  since  the  difference  of  price  between 
the  cocoons  and  the  reeled  silk  will  much  more 
than  pay  for  the  reeling.  This  difference  is  so 
considerable,  that  even  when  the  farmer  raises 
only  a  few  pounds  of  silk,  the  expenses  of  a  reel 
would  every  year  be  saved  by  having  the  reeling 
done  in  his  family. 

The  chief  business  of  the  Silk  Company  at  the 
present  time  is  the  manufacture  of  Tuscan  Straw 
into  fabrics  for  hats  and  bonnets ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  particu'arly  interested  in  some  esti- 
mates which  the  President  of  the  Company  had 
made  on  this  manufacture  in  a  national  point  of 
■view.  If  we  suppose  there  are  three  millions  of 
females  in  the  United  States,  who  ijurchase  each  a 
Tuscan  hat  annually,  at  the  price  of  two  dollars, 
then  the  cost  cf  this  single  article  to  the  country 
"will  amount  to  6  millions  [)er  year.  Taking  the 
last  three  or  fbtir  years  its  examples,  it  is  thought 
that  this  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  truth, 
for  it  is  known  that  there  are  upwards  of  6  millions 
of  females  in  ourcountry  aod  we  think  that  com- 
mon observation  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the 
Atlantic  States  at  least,  one  half  of  them  have 
worn  Tuscan  hats  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  judging  from  the  known  contagious  natnre  of 
female  fashions,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  a 
similar  estimate  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
interior  States.  But  since  it  takes  two  or  three 
years  for  a  fashion  lo  pass  from  one  end  of  our 
country  to  the  other,  it  may  be  objected  that  our 
estimate  is  too  high,  as  not  all  the  females  who 
wear  Tuscan  hats  purchase  them  in  the  same  year. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  dollars  is 
probably  behind  the  average  price  of  the  article  in 
•Question,  and  that  the  more  common  price  has 
been  from  five  to  ten  dollars.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  our  estimate  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  females  who  wear  Tuscan  hats  is  prob- 
ably much  below  the  truth,  so  that  wc  believe  our 
estimate  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

Now  taking  for  data  certain  facts  presented 
by  the  Silk  Company,  the  committee  are  warrant- 
ed in  believing,  that  the  three  millions  of  dollars 
expended  for  the  article  in  qwestion,  may  all  be 
produced  by  the  females  in  this  country. 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  L.  COMSTOCK. 


The  depth  of  water  in  some  of  the  great  lakes 
in  the  West,  is  represented  by  travellers  as  being 
very  great.  There  are  ports  of  Lake  Superior,  as 
well  as  Huron  and  Michigan,  where  the  de[)th  of 
the  water  is  150  fathoms.  The  deepest  water  in 
Lake  Erie  is  about  thirty  five  fathoms.  In  Lake 
St  Clair,  the  water  is  quite  shoal,  rarely  exceeding 
four  fathoms. 


CHINESE  niUIiBEKRY, 

The  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  Chinese 
Mulberry,  are  from  the  Albany  Silk  Worm. 

Mr  Bestor  of  Suffield,  Connecticut,  pro|jagated 
last  season  from  two  yoimg  trees  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry,  by  layers,  that  is  bending  down  the 
branches  and  covering  them  with  earth,  two  hun- 
dred and  two  young  trees,  fortyeight  of  which  he 
sold  for  twelve  dollars:  thus  from  two  young  trees 
realizing  twelve  dollars  and  saving  to  himself  one 
hundred  and  fiftyfour  trees,  besides  the  two  orig- 
inal ones.  What  has  been  done  can  be  done 
again,  any  other  person,  with  the  same  assiduity 
would,  probably,  have  the  same  success.  But  al- 
lowing only  one  quarter  of  that  increase,  would 
in  three  years  produce  16,625  trees,  which  would 
fifl  over  foirr  acres,  allowing  3,200  to  the  acre. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  Chinese  and  white 
mulberry,  and  see  what  advantage  either  gives  over 
the  other.  In  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  where  they 
have  made  silk  many  years,  and  still  make  it  from 
standard  trees  of  the  white  mulberry,  as  large  as 
apple  trees,  the  produce  of  silk  is  calculated  at 
from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  to  the  acre.  These 
trees  require,  at  least,  from  ten  to  twenty  years 
growth  to  begin  to  produce  that  quantity.  x\u 
acre  set  out  with  cuttings  or  seedlings  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  containing  as  above  stated  3,200 
trees,  will  yield  the  first  year  1600  poundscf  leaves, 
or  half  a  pound  to  a  tree.  One  hundred  pounds^ 
of  white  mulberry  leaves,  as  a  general  calculation, 
will  produce  one  pound  of  silk  ;  but  I  am  inform- 
ed by  a  gentleman,  extensively  engaged  m  culti- 
vating and  feeding  silkworms  on  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, that  eighty  pounds  are  equal  to  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  white  mulberry  leaves.  Jn  that 
case  the  1600  pounds  of  leaves  will  yield  twenty 
pounds  of  silk.  The  same  trees  which  produced 
half  a  pound  of  leaves  the  first  year,  will  produce 
a  pound  the  second  year,  three  pounds  the  thirti 
year,  and  five  pounds  the  fourth  year.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  acre  will  then  be  twenty  pounds  of 
silk  the  first  year,  forty  the  second, sixty  the  third,, 
and  a  hundred  pounds  the  fourth  year. 

I  therefore  earnestly  repeat  the  advice  to  every 
one  who  has  any  thoughts  of  engaging  in  the  silk 
business  to  commence  cultivating  the  Chinese 
mulberry,  if  it  be  on  ever  so  small  a  scale.  If  it 
is  with  but  one  stalk,  comanence  with  that,  and 
multiply  it  as  fast  as  possible.  If  they  can  get 
more,  do  so. 

It  may  not  l>e  amiss,  however,  to  endeavor  to 
explain  what  has  caused  the  doubts  resf)ecting  the 
hardiness  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  and  of  the 
prejudices  which  some  people  stilf  retain  against 
it. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  scientific  horticultu- 
rist that  jilant  of  almost  any  kind,  carried  fratn  a 
warm    climate  to  a   colder  one,  are   not  as  able  to 
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Withstand  the  cold  as  those  grown  from  the  seed 
in  the  cold  climate,  but  that  this  liardiness  to  en- 
dure the  cold  increases,  as  the  plant  continues  to 
be  thus  cultivated  for  several  seasons.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  effect,  of  becoming  acclimated 
■progresses  much  more  slowly,  if  it  even  progress- 
es at  all,  where  the  [)iant  is  propagated  by  grafting, 
or  cutting  or  any  kind  of  transfer  from  the  wood 
of  the  parent  tree,  than  when  projjagated  from 
seed  by  successive  generations. 

The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry,  it  was  brCluglit  to  this  country  fi-om 
France,  where  it  was  obtained  from  the  Phillip- 
pine  islands,  which  is  a  tropical  and  consequently 
liot  climate.  They  have  been  thus  far,  both  in 
France  and  in  this  country,  propagated  ciiiefly  by 
transfer  of  the  wood  in  grafts,  layers,  &c.  and  of 
course  incline  to  retain  the  natural  tenderness  of 
the  parent  stock.  Their  consequent  liability  to  be 
winter  killed,  was  also  increased  by  another  cir- 
cumstance,—  when  they  were  first  received  here, 
they  were  thought  of  great  value,  and  accordingly 
set  in  the  richest  ground  and  in  warm  and  protect- 
ed situations.  This  was  one  of  the  surest  meth- 
ods to  kill  them.  Owing  to  their  extremely  rapid 
growth  and  the  continuation  of  that  growth  late  in 
the  fall,  the  cold  of  winter  seized  them  while  the 
sprouts  were  tender  and  before  the  wood  was 
formed,  and  they  were  therefore  literally  killed 
with  kindness.  This  discouraged  many  people, and 
the  idea  that  it  would  not  stand  the  winter  became 
somewliat  general.  Some,  however,  who  were 
more  fortunate,  or  who  had  more  perseverance, 
found  out  in  tinje,  by  experience,  that  the  trees  set 
in  a  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil,  contained  less 
moisture,  .'uid  the  wood  hardened,  and  vegetation 
ceased  sooner  in  the  fall,  and  that  these  preserva- 
tive effects  were  increased  bj'  standing  in  a  bleak 
exposure.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  jiersons 
engaged  in  cultivating  this  tree,  have  independent- 
ly of,  and  unknown  to  each  other,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  viz  :  that  rich  soil  and  a  warm  and 
protected  situation,  by  accelerating  the  growth, 
increasing  tho  proportion  of  soft,  succulent  sub- 
stances, and  prolonging  its  green  soft  state  to  later 
in  tlie  fall,  were  causes  of  its  death,  by  the  early 
frosts  of  winter;  and  that  a  contrary  course  tend- 
ed to  its  safety. 


Imported  Silk.  —  The  Northampton  Courier 
states  that  the  Hon.  G.  Grenell,  Jr.,  of  Greenfield, 
ill  answer  to  an  inquiry  directed  to  him  from  Dr 
Stebbins  of  Northampton,  says  that  the  silk  im- 
ported into  this  country  during  the  year  1835, 
amounted  to  Sixteen  Millions,  Four  Hundred  and 
Ninetyseven  Thousand  Dollars. 

Cure  for  Scratches. —  AVhite  lead,  prepared  in  oil 
for  painting,  well  put  on  with  a  brush.  On  appli- 
cation generally  produces  a   cure. — Pough.   Jour. 


Silk  Company. — If  farmers  have  any  doubts 
remaining  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  cocoons, 
or  raw  silk,  they  will  be  removed  on  seeing  mar- 
kets opening  for  them  in  all  directions.  The 
manufacturing  companies  already  formed,  will 
require  more  of  the  i-aw  material  that  will  be 
growed  in  this  coimtry  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  Many  of  these  companies  are  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  growing,  as  well  as  man- 
ufacturing silk,  on  account  of  the  necessity  which 
theyvvill  be  under  for  years  to  come,  of  produc 
ing  their  own  stock.  This  union  of  both  branch- 
es of  the  business  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of 
necessity.     The  manufacture  of  silk  is    a  distinct 

branch  of    business  from    its  culture,  and   it  WOUld 

be  desirable  to  keep  it  so,  were  it  practicable  ;  but 
until  farmers  engage  in  the  business  with  spirit 
and  activity,  manufacturers  must  rely  on  their 
own  resources  to  furnish  their  own  stock. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE   SILK  CLTURE. 

The  Massachusetts  Silk  Company  organized  last  week 
by  the  choice  of  the  following  officers. 

Directors.  — Joseph  R.  Newell,  Thos.  Whittnarsh, 
Wm.  H.  Montague,  J.  Vincent  Browne,  Sam'l.  H.  Bab- 
cock,  Josiah  Daniel),  John  Ashton,  George  Browne, 
Francis  O.  Watts.  .     _ 

Joseph  R.  Newell  was  elected  President,  Francis  U. 
Watts.  Clerk,  and  J.  Vincent  Browne,  Treasurer. 

This  Company  have  purchased  the  heautiful  farm  in 
Fiamingham,  belonging  to  Col.  Nalh.  Fisk,  and  iir  now 
laying  it  out  as  a  Mulberry  planiation,  preparatory  to 
going  into  the  Manufacture  of  silk  the  ensuing  year. 

Atlantic  Silk  Company. 

Extract  rf  a  letter  from  Col.  Gardener  of  Nnntucket. 
We  shall  commence  manulacMiring  silk  goods  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  Wo  have  <me  invoice  of  India,  .-nd  one  of 
Niiplessilk  on  hand,  and  we  are  daily  expecting  an  in- 
voice from  Smyrna,  and  have  aUt)  sent  orders  f''""  ^ 
large  amount,  which  will  arrive  in  the  country  m  July 
or  the  first  of  August  next.  We  have  had  a  piece  of 
handkei chiefs  sent  us  from  the  Spitalsfields  weavers, 
and  we  trust  before  long  to  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibit- 
ing it  in  Boston  with  a  piece  of  Nantucket,  made  from 
precisely  the  same  stock.  In  the  mean  time  individu- 
als have  commenced  setting  trees  on  their  own  account. 
I  shall  put  on  my  farm  this  s^pring  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand trees,  including  about  twenty-five  hundred  of  the 
MorusMulticaulis.  My  rien<l,S.  B. Tuck,  willset  about 
as  many  more.  We  have  no  douht  at  all  of  the  success 
of  the  Morus  Multicaulis.  but  we  have  found  it  impcsst- 
ble  to  procure  them  at  any  pme.  As  many  of  our  white 
mulberries  are  small,  o.-r'pr.isent  intention  is  to  engraft 
them  another  year. 


Silk. — We  were  yesterday  shown  about  eight 
or  ten  doz.  skeins  of  beautiful  sewing  sik,  made 
by  Mrs.  Sampson  Hamilton  of  this  borough.  We 
understand  she  has  made  more  thau  enough  to 
make  a  silk  dress.  An  example  woitliy  to  lio  im- 
itated. We  will  publish  from  time  to  time  such 
information  on  the  subject  as  may  be  in  posses- 
sion.— Meadville  Courier. 
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Income  of  the  Third  Year.  —  Some  farmers  de- 
cline cultivating  the  mulberry  on  account  of  tlie 
time  that  must  necessarily  elapse  between  sowing 
the  seed  and  gathering  the  toliage  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  a  profitable  crop  of  silk.  That 
investments  which  yield  a  speedy  return  of  profit 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  are  longer 
unproductive  is  apparent  to  all  ;  but  a  shrewd 
financier  always  takes  into  consideration  the  per- 
centage his  capital  will  give  him,  as  well  as  the 
time  it  is  employed.  Hence  if  he  is  balancing 
between  an  investment  which  will  give  him  six 
per  cent,  annually,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  one  that  will  give  him  thirty  per 
cent,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  afterwards  in 
a  double,  or  quadruple  proportion,  he  will  ulti- 
mately decide  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons  —  it  is  the  most  advantageous. 

That  farmers  cannot  realize  as  speedy  profit 
from  mulberry  trees  as  from  crojjs  that  arrive  at 
maturity  the  first  year,  is  manifest ;  but  whether 
taking  a  series  of  years  together,  they  cannot 
ensure  a  much  larger  per  centage  on  their  capital 
investefl,  is  a  question  for  experience  to  decide. 
We  are  aware  the  old  method  of  cultivating  the 
tree,  and  receiving  no  profit  from  it  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  was  a  disooinviging  business  ;  but 
according  to  the  plan  of  modern  culturists,  it 
requires  no  extraordinary  degree  of  patience  to 
await  the  growth  of  the  tree.  It  is  believed  by 
the  most  judicious  cultivators  of  the  mulberry, 
that  silk  can  be  made  on  the  third  year's  growth 
of  the  tree  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  and  a  fair  per  centage  en  the 
capital  invested. 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question,  we 
would  recommend  to  gentlemen  who  are  engaging 
in  the  culture  of  silk  the  trial  of  the  following 
experiment ;  which  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
promises  a  favorable  result.  —  Sow  the  present 
season  5  lbs.  of  white  mulberry  seed.  This, 
according  to  the  quantity  ordinar-ily  allotted,  will 
plant  one  acre  in  seed  beds.  Cultivate  the  plants 
till  they  are  two  years  old,  and  then  trans])lant 
them  to  the  .nursery.  Planted  at  from  three  to 
four  inches  apart  in  rows  two  feet  spaces,  they 
will  cover  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  acres. 
The  third  year  prime  the  trees,  and  with  the 
branches  cut  ofl^,  feed  a  family  of  worms,  and 
make  a  cro[)  of  silk.  That  the  trees  can  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  this  manner,  no  one  will 
doubt  ;  but  the  great  inquiry  will  be,  what  number 
of  worms  can  be  sustained,  and  what  quantity  of 
silk  will  they  make  ?  In  answering  these  ques- 
tions we  nuist  rely  partly  upon  experiments  and 
partly  upon  estimates. 

That  the  prunings  and  other  foliage  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree,  on  its  third  year's  growth,  will 
furnish  food  sufficient  for  one  worm,   was  proved 


by  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  the  past 
season.  Taking  this  fact  as  the  starting  point,  let 
us  next  ascertain  what  number  of  trees  may  be 
expected  from  five  pounds  of  seed,  and  what 
quantity  of  silk  will  the  same  number  of  worms 
make.  There  are  in  a  pound  about  280,000  seeds; 
but  as  it  cannot  be  determined  what  proportion  of 
them  will  germinate,  we  always  consider  100,000 
trees  a  fair  estimate.  This  will  give  500,000  trees 
from  5  lbs.  seed,  and  consequently  feed  as  many 
worms.  A  po:md  of  silk  is  estimated  to  require 
the  labor  of  from  2500  to  3000  worms  ^  but  we 
will  allow  4000,  which  being  made  the  divisor  of 
500,000,  will  give  us  a  quotient  of  125,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  silk  produceil.  If  we  call  the 
silk  $4  a  pound,  which  is  below  its  value  if  well 
reeled,  it  will  give  a  gross  income  of  $500,  the 
third  year. 

Now  deduct  one  half  for  labor,  and  as  mncb 
more  as  you  please  for  failures  and  disaj)point- 
ments  incident  to  a  new  project,  and  see  if  a 
farmer  can  devote  a  portion  of  his  lands,  and 
invest  a  portion  of  his  surplus  money  to  better 
advantage.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  on  a 
smaller  scale,  if  found  to  be  more  desirable. — 
Genesee  Farmer. 


Price  of  making  Cocoons.  —  In  our  January 
number  we  had  an  article  on  the  "  price  of  mak- 
ing cocoons,"  in  which  we  stated  that  a  silk- 
grower  of  Mansfield  was  ready  to  contract  for 
"  making"  cocoons  at  $1  a  bushel.  We  supposed 
no  jierson  could  mistake  our  meaning,-  but  it 
seems  a  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Far- 
mer understood  us  to  say  the  offer  was  to  "  furnish" 
them  at  that  price,  for  in  this  manner  he  misquotes 
our  language.  Had  he  read  the  article,  as  origin- 
ally published,  he  could  but  have  seen  that  wc 
alluded  to  the  price  of  making  on  contiact,  hav- 
ing the  foliage,  &c.  furnished,  and  not  to  furnishing 
the  manufacturer  with  thetn  from  the  product  of 
his-  own  trees.  The  correspondent  affects  to 
doubt  the  "correctness  of  the  proposition,"  and' 
"to  test"  it  ''Offers  $2  for  3000  bushels,  [82  a 
bushel  we  presume]  to  be  delivered  at  the  Farmer 
office  any  time  in  the  present  year."  ft  is  prob- 
ably known  to  the  writer  that  cocoons  have  been 
selling  through  the  season  at  $3  a  lnjshel,  and 
that  it  is  exj)ected  they  will  advance  25  or  30  per 
cent,  the  coming  season.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, lie  can  hardly  expect  that  any  si  k-gtrnver 
will  furnish  him  at  50  per  cent,  discount  ;  but  if 
he  has  the  foliage  for  the  3000  bushels  of  cocoons, 
the  silk-grower  of  Mansfield  will  gather  it  and 
make  the  cocoons  at  the  price  stated.  —  Silk  Cul- 
turist. 


To  raise  potatoes  in  Ireland,  English  seed  is 
planted  ;  in  England,  Irish  seed.  —  American  Mag- 
azine. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SILK  Ctll-TURE. 

(Coricluded.) 

V/e  Fiave  .=een  that  one  ounce  of  seed  contains 
42,000  worms;  M.  Beauvais  employed  8  ounces 
of  seed  ;  lie  ought,  therefore,  to  have  had  336,000 
silk  worms. 

He  obtained  and  realised  1,102  pounds,  or  551 
kilogr.  of  cocoons  ;  it  requires  at  the  Bergeries 
but  360  cocoons  to  make  a  pound,  he  has,  there- 
fore only  brought  to  a  productive  state  286,520 
silk  worms.  He  lost  4000  at  the  mounting,  by  a 
fault  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bruyeres  (brush- 
wood,) ventilation  having  been  nearly  suppressed 
in  arranging  them.  He  lost,  therefore,  in  the  first 
ages,  45,480  including  the  eggs  which  were  not 
hatched. 

It  results  from  an  analysis  which  M.  d'Arcet 
has  communicated  to  me,  that  the  air  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bergeries,  during  the  fourth  age, 
ajjpeared  to  be  slightly  alkaline.  Water  which 
was  condensed  in  it,  {)y  meaiis  of  a  balloon  f.lled 
with  ice,  was  found  to  be  as  limpid  as  distilled 
water — it  was  slightly  alkaline;  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver did  not  fornj  a  precipitation  at  the  moment  of 
mixture;  but  very  soon  it  became  endued  with  a 
pale  red.  At  this  period  of  the  process,  ventila- 
tion was  very  regular;  the  air  was  so  little  changed 
that  carbonic  acid  could  not  be  found  by  means 
of  the  water  bath,  and  that  the  eudiometric  ex[>er- 
iments  made  with  the  air  by  this  water  bath, 
whether  by  phosphorus,  or  the  deutoxide  of  nitro- 
gen, always  indicated  as  much  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen in  it,  as  in  the  air  taken  from  out-doors  and 
comparatively  essayed  ;  this  air  contained  only 
sligiit  traces  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  com- 
bined. 

At  the  period  of  mounting,  ventilation,  as  I 
have  said,  was  interrupted,  and  in  part  suppressed 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  bruyeres  ;  and  at  this 
time,  tlie  air  in  the  establishment  had  ceased  to 
be  as  |»ure.  M.  Henri  Bourdon,  who  three  times 
analyzed  it,  found  it  to  be  composed  in  the  hun- 
dred for  a  medium  term,  of 

Nitrogen  and  carlwnic  acid,  82,57 

Oxygen,  67,43 

100,00 
The  atmospheric  air,  we  know,  coutains  in  the 
hundred, 

Nitrogen,  79 

Oxygen,  21 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  air  was  already  much 
vitiated.  At  this  period,  the  water  condensed  by 
means  of  ice  in  the  estabilshment,  was  limpid  ;  it 
had  neither  taste  nor  smell  ;  it  was  alkaline  ;  it 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver;  but  it  almost  immediately  became  colored 
with  a  deep  brownish  red,  an  abundance  of  which 


was  at    once    precipitated,    but    which    does    not 
appear  to  have  been  [)erfectly  defined. 

We  can  imagine  what  would  happen  to  worms 
kept  constantly  in  an  establishment  not  ventilated, 
from  the  following  experiment  which  M.  d'Arcet 
made  with  worms  which  had  been  bred  in  pure 
air.  Twelve  large  silk  worms,  taken  in  the  fourth 
age,  were  enclosed  in  a  quart  bottle,  into  which 
mulberry  leaves  had  been  put  at  the  end  of 
twentyfour  hours,  the  air  contained  in  this  bottle 
had  diminished  in  volume ;  it  was  alkaline,  and 
contained  in  the  hundred, 

Nitrogen,  79,11 

Carbonic  acid,  16,50 

Oxygen,  3,39 


100,00 

This  air  was,  therefore,  almost  completely 
vitiated.  Of  the  twelve  silk  worms,  one  was 
dead ;  the  others  which  were  still  alive,  were 
drawn  up,  of  a  dingy  yellowish  color,  almost 
motionless  ;  three  others  died  soon  after  upon 
fresh  leaves;  the  other  eight  consumed  a  little; 
three  made  a  little  silk  before  they  died,  two  were 
converted  into  chrysalis  without  spinning,  and 
three  died  without  sj)inn:ng.  and  without  being 
converted  into  clirysalis, 

I  have  before  stated  that  ]\I.  Beauvais  ought  to 
have  had  336,000  worms.  Out  of  one  Imndred 
eggs,  he  has,  therefore,  realised  85,27  cocoons  ; 
and  lest  1473  silk  worms  and  eggs  not  hatched. 

By  adding  to  the  286,520  worms  which  sjjun, 
the  4000  which  died  at  mounting,  we  have  290,- 
520  worms,  as  the  result  of  the  process.  The 
worms  had  eaten  16,830  pounds  of  leaves  ;  the 
fresh  leaf  contains  in  the  hundred — Dry  leaf,  32; 
Water,  68.  Each  silk  worm,  therefore,  had  eaten 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  29  gravimts  of  fresh 
leaves,  the  s;ramme  is  equivalent  to  15,434-1000 
grains  Troy. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  pupils.  M,  Beauvais 
represents  himself  as  a  man  of  conviction  and  of 
progress  ;  but  this  conviction  and  progress  his 
ardent  and  disinterested  zeal  %eeks  to  give  weight 
to  and  extend,  in  a  manner  which  indefinitely 
increases  their  influence.  To  attain  this  object, 
he  has  oj)ened  gratuitously  at  liis  establishment 
theoretical  and  practical  courses  of  instruction, 
which  are  attended  by  young  proprietors  coming^ 
from  all  parts  of  France,  This  year  the  number 
of  fifteen  were  attracted  to  them.  Among  them 
were  found,  with  M.  H.  Bourdon,  pupils  of  Ro- 
ville,  the  marquis  Amelot;  a  large  proprietor  in 
Gatinais  ;  the  son  of  the  baron  Mallet;  M.  Bella, 
son  of  the  director  of  the  model  farm  of  Grignon  ; 
M.  Baynard,  former  prefect  of  the  Hautes-Alpes 
and  of  Maine-et-Loire,  who  is  at  the  present  time 
nuking  considerable  plantations  of  mulberry  trees 
near   the    Bergeries.     After  having   employed   a 
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pai't  of  their  time  in  attendinjr  to  the  smallest 
details  of  the  mode  of  management  pursued,  and 
in  assisting  in  them  with  their  own  hands  ;  in 
studying  the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  mulberry 
troes,  under  the  direction  of  a  nurseryman  from 
the  South  attaches  to  the  establishment;  every 
day  during  two  hours,  their  worthy  master  assem- 
bles them  in  instructive  conferences,  in  which  are 
recap  tulated  and  collated  all  the  observations  of 
the  day;  in  which  are  discussed  all  the  advantages 
which  must  result  to  the  country  in  general,  from 
the  interesting  subject  of  their  studies,  under  the 
various  points  of  view  which  their  social  position 
may  give  rise  to.  How  many  truly  logical  ideas, 
how  much  sound  intelligence,  how  many  amelio- 
rating germs  rendered  fruitful  by  this  powerful 
reunion  of  observation  and  of  facts,  ought  these 
young  and  studious  citizens,  the  legitimate  hope 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  state,  to  have  carried 
with  chem  to  their  homes.  To  describe  to  you, 
gentlemen,  in  a  word,  both  their  deep  conviction 
of  the  advantages  which  they  have  received  from 
their  relations  with  M.  IJeauvais,  and  the  senti- 
ments which  his  own  generosity  has  given  rise  to, 
I  ought  to  say,  that  before  separating,  they  unani- 
mously voted  to  him  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  own  gratitude,  so  sensibly  felt,  and  so 
worthily  merited.  A  crowd  of  persons  have  en- 
rolled their  names  to  atrand  the  ensuing  course. 
One  of  these  pupils,  M.  Peycams,  a  nephew  of 
M.  Caussade,  a  proprietor  in  Gaudaloupe,  has 
particularly  attended  to  reeling.  At  the  request 
of  the  principal  colonists,  he  is  going  to  that 
island  to  instruct  women  of  color  the  reeling  of 
the  cocoons  ;  Tor  which  purpose  he  carries  with 
him  a  complete  filature. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  which  M.  Beauvais 
acknowledges,  and  gives  publicity  to,  in  terms 
which  exhibit  at  once  his  character,  his  gratitude, 
and  his  love  of  truth,  that  the  brilliant  results 
which  he  has  this  year  obtained  — to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  his  own  intelligence,  to  the  high  order  of 
his  own  mind,  and  to  his  assiduous  perseverance 
—  he  owes  indisputably  to  the  arrangement  for 
ventilation,  which  M.  d'Areet  has  already  made 
you  acquainted  with,  the  plan  and  description  of 
which,  under  the  name  which  he  has  given  to  it 
of  a  salubrious  "  magnanerie,"  (habitation  for  silk 
worms,)  the  Society  of  Encouragement  has  pub- 
lished in  its  Bulletin.  After  various  experiments, 
this  simple  and  economical  arrangement  has 
proved  to  him  at  last,  says  M.  Beauvais  himself, 
that  he  had  discovered  what  he  had  been  so  long 
endeavoring  to  obtain,  an  equal  temperature  and  a 
pure  air  constantly  renewed;  conditions  which, 
added  to  a  minute  cleanliness,  assimilate,  as  near 
as  possible,  the  artificial  mode  of  raising  silk  worms 
in  the  narrow  habitations  in  which  Europe  is 
obliged  to  keep  them  confined  to  the  most  favora , 


ble  condition    in   which   nature   may  have  placed 
them.* 

The  first  application  of  the  system  of  ventila 
tion  of  M.  d'Areet  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Bergeries,  imperfect  as  must  be  an  operation  which 
the  want  of  time  only  permitted  to  be  arranged 
without  suitable  prepiiration,  has  resulted  in  a 
success  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one. 
God  forbid  that  what  remains  for  me  to  say  should 
weaken  the  merit  of  the  applicant  and  of  his  rights 
in  your  interest!  On  the  contrary,  M.  d'Areet 
has  stated  himself  that  it  was  M.  Beauvais,  who, 
jjartaking  of  the  opinion  which  that  savant  had 
formed  in  travelling,  of  the  mode  or  process  {)ur- 
sued  in  the  South,  had  induced  him  to  define  his 
own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  form  a  y)lan  of  a 
salubrious  habitation.  French  agriculture  will 
be  pleased,  therefore,  I  hope,  to  unite  in  the  same 
sentiment  of  esteem,  the  savant  and  the  practical 
man.  I  say  French  agriculture,  because  it  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt,  if  the  important  experiment 
which  is  submitted  to  you  is  to  have  so  high  an 
influence  on  the  production  of  silk,  in  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  France,  that  it  will  much 
more  efficaciously  still  contribute  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  method  of  process  pursued  in  the 
South.  Let,  therefore,  those  who  are  most  cau- 
tious, let  those  ancient  cultivators,  who  have  so 
much  right  to  entrench  themselves  under  that 
prudence  which  we  respect  in  them,  and  which  is 
the  treasure  of  their  whole  lives,  at  least,  there- 
fore, wish  that  similar  attempts  may  be  renewed 
and  propagated.  But  the  subject  is  so  important, 
the  question  is  so  grave,  that  I  ask  of  you,  gentle- 
men, permission  to  enter  again  into  some  details, 
preceded  by  a  short  recapitulation  of  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  a  successful  process  of  manage- 
ment, and  of  the  means  put  in  practice  to  the 
present  day,  to  purify  and  render  healthy  the  hab- 
itations of  silk  worms.  If  we  study  with  care 
the  organization  of  these  worms,  which  breathe 
only  through  their  stigmas,  and  if  we  analyse  the 
gases  which  they  expire,  particularly  in  the  last 
ages,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  a  mild  and  continual  circulation  of  air,  in  a 
room  where  millions  of  these  little  insects  must 
be  amassed  together,  and  s|)read  upon  the  hurdles 
from  whence  the  unhealthy  exhalations  are 
evolved. 

In  observing,  attentively,  the  continual  labors 
which  these  small  bodies  are  performing,  as  well 
as  the  efi^ects  of  dilation  and  contraction,  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  with  these  insects, 
particularly  at  the  period  of  their  moulting,  it  will 
be  j)erceived  that  all  their  functions  are  performed 
with  more  or  less  quickness  and    facility,  accord- 

*ln  China,  there  is  a  wild  kind,  which  breed  in  the 
open  air  upon  the  mulberry  trees  of  the  country,  and 
which  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  domesticate. 
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uig  to  tho  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed ;  and  every  one  mnst  be  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
must  expose  them. 

Great  humidity,  of  which  the  least  inconve- 
nience is  to  produce  fermentation  of  tho  litter,  is 
fatal  to  the  worms  which  are  breathing  the  un- 
healthy gases ;  consequently,  cultivators  dread, 
particularly  in  the  fifth  age,  the  warm  aud  damp 
winds  from  the  South.  Within  the  habitations, 
besides  the  external  humidity,  there  is  still  devel- 
oped a  great  quantity,  which  proceeds  from  the 
leaves,  and  from  the  worms  themselves. 

Dryness  of  the  air,  besides  that  it  is  essentially 
injurious  to  the  worms  as  to  all  animals,  even  when 
it  is  the  purest  possible,  suddenly  dries  and  withers 
the  leaves  5  and  the  worms  which  feel  instinctively 
the  want  of  a  certa  n  quantity  of  water  in  their 
aliment,  refuse  the  leaf  as  soon  as  it  is  wilted  ; 
consequently  the  worms  suffer,  and  the  leaves  are 
lost. 

All  cultivators  know  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, how  Important  it  is  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  continually  renewing  the  air,  of  constant  «;qual- 
ity  of  temperature,  and  of  Jiygrometric  invariable- 
ness  ;  but  from  the  want  of  means  to  comply  with 
them,  they  are  obliged  to  guard  against  the  conse- 
quent iuconpeniences,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  burning  in  the  room  aromatic 
plants,  of  boiling  vinegar,  into  which  cloves  are 
put,  of  sprinkling  the  worms  with  the  chloride  of 
iime,  &c.  But  the  insufficiency  and  even  the 
danger  of  such  process  may  easily  be  •conceived. 
Dandolo,  a  skiful  cultivator  of  Piedmont,  was 
not  long  in  convincing  himself  that  these  means 
were  fatal  to  good  management,  and  he  very  soon 
completely  reformed  the  method  pursued.  To 
purify  and  render  healthy  the  habitations  of  silk 
worms  he  caused  holes  to  be  pierced  in  the  floor, 
the  ^ceiling  and  the  walls,  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  air;  he  repelled  fumigations,  of 
the  danger  of  which  he  was  aware  ;  and  in  the 
establishments  constructed  after  his  plans,  and 
called  dandGlieres,  his  imitators,  who,  unfortunately 
are  few  in  number,  because  encouragement  has 
been  wanting  at  Piedmont,  obtain  100  to  110 
pounds  of  cocoons  instead  of  50  or  60  to  the  ounce 
of  seed.  Here,  in  France,  the  question  being 
brought  before  you,  encouragement  will  not  l»e 
wanting. 

In  the  mean  time  the  system  of  Dandolo  is 
still  defective  ;  he  established  his  fire-places  within 
the  habitation  itself,  the  immediate  action  of  the 
heat  developed,  and  of  the  exhalations  spread 
from  the  combustibles  could  not  but  be  pernicious 
to  the  worms.  Besides  his  methods  are  often 
ineffectual,  particularly  in  heavy  and  stormy 
weather,  when  the  circulation  of  the  air  is  diffi- 
cult, and  when  they  are  obliged  to    have  recourse 


to  fumigations  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  it  is  not  possible  always  to  make 
with  the  desired  regularity. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  employ  more  pow- 
erful means,  and  which  will  be  infallible  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  purification  and 
health  developed  by  Dandolo ;  it  is  then  that 
science  truly  takes  possession  of  the  question  ;  it 
annihilates  completely  the  action  of  external  influ- 
ences, transports  without  the  habitation  the  source 
of  heat,  and  thereby  realizes  simultaneously,  the 
four  conditions  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
process  pursued. 

In  the  system   of  M.  d'Arcet  the  habitation  of 
the  silk  worms  is  in  the  first  story,  the    fire-place 

or  calorijere,  ia  on  the  lower  floor,  in  a  tight  rOOm, 

called  an  air  chamber.  The  air  passing  out  of 
this  room,  is  conducte<l  by  tubes  placed  the  whole 
length  of  the  floor  of  the  habitation,  and  is  let 
into  it  by  means  of  circular  openings,  of  various 
sizes.  In  the  ceiling  is  arranged  a  system  of  tubes 
and  of  openings,  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
one  below  •,  it  is  through  these  upper  openings 
that  the  air,  powerfully  attracted  by  a  ventilator 
and  by  draft  stove  (foiirneau  (Tappel)  fixed  in  the 
chimney  itself,  which  receives  the  funnel  of  the 
calorifere,  passes  out,  after  having  been  introduced 
into  the  habitation,  and  this  draft  produces  another 
in  the  air  of  the  lower  room,  so  that  it  establishes 
a  continual  current.  It  is  only  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  establish  a  room,  not  large,  conveniently 
situated,  as  to  temperature  and  humidity.  This 
result  is  easily  obtained,  by  producing  in  it,  with 
the  aid  of  a  calorifere,  ice,  wet  cloths,  and  drying 
matters,  heat,  cojd,  humidity  and  dryness. 

Ill  the  month  of  April,  1835,  M.C.  d'Arcet  sent 
his  plan  of  a  salulirious  habitation  to  M.  Beauvais  , 
The  time  for  commencing  the  oj>erations  for  th<  3 
season  was  approaching  ;  to  let  this  period  pas?/^ 
would  be  to  delay,  for  an  entire  year,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  system  and  the  knowledge  of  its  results. 
M.  Beauvais  was  impatient  to  put  in  practise  the 
work  of  science  which  his  own  experience  en- 
sured him  the  success  of ;  in  a  month,  he  arranged 
a  new  habitation,  from  which,  by  judicious  man- 
agement, he  has  beea  enabled  to  derive  every 
advantage;  he  remedied  as  much  as  possible  tin 3 
imperfections  which  must  necessarily  have  resul'^- 
ed  from  the  haste  with  which  the  arrangements 
were  executed,  and  from  the  novelty  itself  of  the 
system  applied  to  the  management  cf  silk  worms. 

31.  Beauvais  immediately  found  in  the  impor- 
tant result  whteh  he  obtained,  the  reward  of  his 
cares  and  his  assiduity,  and  he  flatters  himself  to 
have  demonstrated  more  explicitly  than  it  has 
been  previously  done  under  our  climate,  thanks  to 
the  system  of  purification  of  M.  d'Arcet,  for  the 
application    of  which  one     attentive  and    careflu 
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operative    is  only  necessary,  that  a  new  era   may 
commence  in  the  management  of  silk  worms.* 

However,  gentlemen,  if  the  important  fact 
which  has  just  been  accomplished  near  the  capi- 
tal, seems  to  support  the  hopes  which  many 
enlightened  men  have  entertained,  it  m.ust  be  said, 
it  must  be  repeated,  for  the  cause  of  truth  itself, 
which  would  repel  an  equivocal  triumph  ;  that 
whatever  confidence  this  remarkable  experiment 
merits,  and  has  already  obtained,  it  presents  itself 
yet,  as  only  one  isolated  fact,  entirely  recent,  at 
present  deprived  of  the  weight  which  it  can  only 
obtain  by  a  repetition  of  it,  performed  by  different 
persons  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  other 
places,  and  which  must  thus  receive  the  sanction 
of  time. 

The  author  of  this  experiment,  without  doubt, 
merits  encouragement  ;  the  attention  of  those 
which  it  interests  must  be  at  once  awakened,  and 
perhaps  continued  ;  new  essays  appear  to  be  desi- 
rable to  the  real  friends  of  our  prosperity ;  and  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  these  essays  should  be 
continued  ;  for  that  which  has  excited  your  atten- 
tion, has  excited  that  of  the  skilful  cultivators  of 
the  South  ;  strangers  as  they  are  to  undue  pre- 
possession, and  superior  to  prejudice.  They  will 
wait  these  new  attempts  with  eagerness,  the  more 
reasonably,  because  they  well  know  that  whatever 
experiments  are  now  making  in  the  North,  can 
only  turn  to  the  jirofit  of  the  South,  ready  to  seize 
with  gratitude  new  methods  which  shall  appear  to 
them  sufficiently  tested ;  they  know  that  the 
branch  of  industry  by  which  great  fortunes  have 
been  founded  in  the  South,  will  be  able,  without 
injuring  them,  to  create  in  the  North  similar  for- 
tunes, in  gradually  relieving  our  common  country 
from  the  tribute  of  43  millions  which  it  pays  at 
this  time  to" foreigners,  and  which  the  cultivators 
of  the  North,  in  future  emulous,  but  not  rivals, 
of  those  of  the  South,  will  be  able,  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  to  share  with  them  as  brethren,  with 
;Ponstantly  increasing  benefits. 

From  these  various  considerations,  gentlemen, 
your  committee  of  agriculture  have  directed  me 
Jo  propose  to  you  to  insert  the  j)resent  report  in 
your  Bulletin,  and  to  refer  it  to  the  Conmiission 
on  Medals.  (Signed)     Soulange  Bodin, 

Reporter. 


WHITE    AJVD  OTHER  TITASHES, 
PAINTS,  &c. 


CHEAP 


"The  price  current  for  grege  silk  is  at  this  moment 
25  fr.  the  demi-kilogr.  M.  Beauvais  sells  his  at  50  fr. 
It  ie  of  that  beautiful  kind  called  Slna  (used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gauze),  which  Louis  XVI.  imported  from 
Canton,  in  1784,  which  has  been  gradually  deteriorated 
in  quality,  from  the  negligence  and  avarice  of  its  origi- 
nal producers ;  which  M.  Poidebard  has,  by  long  and 
assiduous  exertions,  regenerated  in  a  remarkable  de- 

Sree,  and  which  M.  Beauvais  is  endeavoring  to  repro- 
uce  in  all  its  primitive  beauty. 


As  this  is  the  month  when  the  cleanly,  prudent 
farmer  should  be  giving  his  barn,  stables,  and 
other  out-houses,  garden  and  other  fences,  a  coat 
of  wash  of  some  kind  ;  and  above  all,  as  it  is  the 
period  when  the  frugal  housewife,  by  the  aid  of  a 
coat  or  two  of  white  wash,  makes  old  things  look 
new,  and  cleanses  and  ]»urifies  her  kitchen,  pan- 
tries, and  cellars,  we  take  pleasure  in  annexing 
the  following  recipes  from  which  each  may  select 
such  as  may  suit  his  or  her  taste  best. —  Yan.  Far 

To  7nake  a  beautiful  and  lasting  white  loash. 

Take  one  fourth  peck  unslaked  lime,  pour  on 
it  a  kettle  of  boiling  water ;  while  the  lime  is 
slaking,  add  half  a  gallon  of  stale  chamber-lie ; 
when  the  lime  is  perfectly  slaked  dilute  it  with 
water  to  the  proper  consistence,  and  add  to  this 
mixture  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  Prussian  blue. 
This  will  give  you  a  beautiful  and  lasting  wash 
that  will  neither  peel  ofl^,  nor  turn  yellow,  and  will 
look  nearly  as  well  as  white  paint.  By  increasing 
the  quantity  of  blue  you  may  make  either  a  pale 
or  dark  blue,  as  best  suits  your  taste  ;  or  if  you 
prefer  it,  by  adding  yellow  or  red  ochre,  you  may 
impart  either  of  these  tints  to  your  wash. 

To  make  a  cheap  Paint,  or  white  wash. 
Take  2  quarts  skimmed  milk  ;  2  ounces  fresh 
slaked  lime  ;  5  pounds  whiting.  Ptit  the  lime 
into  a  stone  vessel,  pour  upon  it  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  miik  to  make  a  mixture  resembling  cream, 
then  add  the  remainder  of  the  milk.  \S  hen  this 
is  done,  crumble  and  spread  the  whiting  on  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  in  which  it  will  gradually 
sink.  It  must,  after  all  the  whiting  has  been  pre- 
cipitated, be  well  stirred,  or  ground  as  you  would 
other  paint,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  By  the 
addition  of  any  coloring  matter  you  may  make  it 
suit  your  fancy.  It  should  be  put  on  with  a  paint 
brush,  and  when  dry  a  second  coat  should  be 
given  it.  The  quantity  above  .mentioned  is  suf- 
ficient for  27  square  yards. 

Incombustible  tvash  and  Stticco  ivhile. 
The  basis  for  each  is  lime,  which  must  be  fi^t 
slaked  with  hot  water  in  a  small  tub  or  piggiu, 
and  covered  to  keep  in  the  steam  ;  it  then  should 
be  passed  in  a  fluid  form  through  a  fine  sieve  to 
obtain  the  flour  of  the  same.  It  must  be  put  on 
with  a  painter's  brush  ;  two  coats  are  best  for 
outside  work. 

First.  To  make  a  fluid  for  the  roof  and  other 
parts  of  wooden  houses,  to  render  them  incom- 
bustible ;  and  coating  for  brick,  tile,  stone-work, 
and  rough-cast,  to  render  them  impervious  to 
water,  and  give  them  a  durable  and  handsome 
appearance. 
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Slake  your  lime  as  before  directed,  say  six  quarts, 
into  which  put  one  quart  of  clean  rock  salt  for 
each  gallon  of  water,  to  be  dissolved  by  boiling, 
and  skimmed  clean  ;  then  add  to  the  5  gallons  one 
pound  of  alum,  half  a  pound  of  copperas,  three 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  potash,  the  last  to  be  grad- 
ually added,  four  quarts  of  fine  sand  or  hard  wood 
ashes,  say  hickory.  You  may  add  any  coloring 
matter  that  your  taste  may  dictate.  It  should  be 
put  on  with  a  painter's  brush  ;  it  will  it  is  said 
look  better  than  paint,  and  be  as  lasting  as  slate ; 
will  stop  the  small  leaks,  prevent  the  moss  from 
growing,  and  render  the  part  painted  with  it  in- 
combustible. 

Second.  To  make  a  brilliant  stucco  white  wash. 
Take  clean  lumps  of  well  burnt  stone  lime  (oyster 
shell  lime  will  do  as  well),  slake  as  before  direct- 
ed ;  add  one  fourth  pound  of  whiting  or  burnt 
alum  pulverized,  1  lb.  of  sugar,  3  pints  of  rice 
flour  made  into  a  thin  and  very  well  bodied  paste, 
1  lb.  of  clean  glue,  dissolved  by  simmering  over  n 
slow  fire.  It  is  more  brilliant  than  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  will  last  for  fifty  years.  It  should  be 
put  on  warm. 

Cheap  while  Paint. 
One  pound  of  unslaked  lime,  1  lb.  Spanish 
whiting,  1  gallon  of  sweet  milk,  1  gallon  fl  ax  seed 
oil,  1  tablespoonfull  of  salt.  Pour  onth  e  lime 
sufficient  water  to  slake  it,  and  while  the  lime  is 
slaking,  pour  in  the  oil  so  as  to  cook  it  thin,  add 
the  whiting  and  salt,  then  pour  on  the  milk  and 
superior. 


Preserving  an  Apple  Tree. — The  following 
novel  mode  of  preserving  the  life  of  an  ajiple  tree, 
was  tried  last  season  by  Mr  Mandell,  of  Barre, 
and  the  tree  this  year  bears  abundantly. 

"The  bark  was  eaten  off  from  the  body  of  the 
tree  entirely  around,  for  the  space  of  two  feet  or 
more,  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  ;  he 
removed  the  uneven  and  jagged  portions  up  to  a 
uniform  ring  ;  then  took  young  shoots,  and  sharp- 
ening them  at  both  ends,  inserted  them  at  each 
end  into  the  bark  to  act  as  conductors  of  the  sap, 
and  covered  the  whole  over  with  moist  and  rich 
earth  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  two  above  where 
the  bark  was  eaten  off;  the  scions  took  root  at 
both  ends,  and  acted  as  conductors  for  the  sap. 
On  that  side  where  the  sticks  were  placed  thick, 
the  tree  was  entirely  restored,  the  other  side, 
where  they  are  fewer,  is  partially  decaying." — 
Barre  Gaz. 

Two  centuries  after  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
mythology  was  questioned  at  Athens,  Cicero  first 
ventured  at  Rome,  in  a  philosophic  way,  to  break 
up  their  altars  in  the  "  Eternal  City." 


Receipt  for  making  cold  Soap The  leach 

tub  or  hogshead  must  be  covered  at  the  bottom 
with  straw  and  sticks — then  put  in  a  bushel  of 
ashes,  then  two  or  three  quarts  of  unslacked  lime, 
upon  which  you  must  throw  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water  to  excite  fermentation  and  slack  the  lime ; 
put  in  another  bushel  of  ashes  and  as  much  more 
lime  and  water,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  your 
vessel  is  full  ;  put  in  hot  water  till  you  can  draw 
off  the  lye,  after  which  the  heat  of  the  water  is 
not  of  much  consequence.  You  must  have,  at 
least,  two  thirds  of  a  bushel  of  lime  to  a  hogs- 
head, if  you  wish  your  soap  to  be  made  quick ; 
one  hogshead  of  ashes  will  make  two  barrels  of 
soap.  When  you  draw  off  your  lye  yon  must 
kee])  your  first  two  pailfuls  by  themselves,  and  the 
next  two  in  another  vessel,  and  the  third  two  in 
another  vessel  still :  then  weigh  29  pounds  of 
clear,  strained  grease,  or  of  scraps,  without  strain- 
ing, 32  pounds,  put  into  a  kettle  with  three  pounds 
of  rosin  ;  then  pour  over  it  one  pailful  of  lye  from 
the  first  drawn  vessel,  and  one  from  the  second 
drawn  vessel ;  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil 
twenty  minutes  —  be  particular  to  add  no  lye 
over  the  fire,  but  swing  off  the  crane  if  it  is  in 
danger  of  boiling  over  ;  put  it  into  your  barrel, 
and  add  one  pailful  of  lye  from  the  third  drawn 
vessel,  and  give  it  a  thorough  stirring  ;  then  weigh 
your  grease  for  another  barrel,  and  take  the  lye 
remaining  in  the  vessels,  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  first  barrel ;  then  draw  off  your  weak  lye, 
and  fill  up  the  vessels  as  fast  as  possible,  remem- 
bering to  put  half  to  each  barrel,  that  they  may 
be  equally  strong;  if  your  leach  run  through  fast, 
you  may  have  your  barrels  full  in  an  hour,  and  so 
hard  that  you  can  hardly  stir  them.  You  must 
stir  it  after  you  begin  to  |)ut  in  your  lye,  till  your 
barr^  is  full.  Fourteen  quarts  of  melted  grease 
is  the  quantity  for  a  barrel. 

[Many  families  in  this  town  make  their  soap 
according  to  the  foregoing  with  perfect  success.] 
— Hamp.  Gaz. 


Beet  Sugar. — A  bcautifid  specimen  of  sugar 
manufactured  in  France  from  the  beet,  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  recently. — 
The  lot  was  purchased  in  Havre  at  9  1-2  cents  a 
])Ound,  and  was  brought  out  by  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen of  Pliil.idelphia,  who  sent  an  agent  to  pro- 
cure all  the  necessary  information  relative  to  the 
process  of  manufactin-ing  sugar  from  beet  in 
France,  where  it  is  so  extensively  carried  on  as  to 
excite  great  discontent  among  the  planters  of  the 
French  colonies. 


A  great  man  once  remarked,  "  I  have  had  long 
experience,  and  I  never  knew  a  rogue  happy." 
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gir.K. — Of  the  prodigious  value  of  foreign  silk 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States,  the  people 
of  this  country  generally  seem  not  to  have  heen 
fully  aware.  The  aggregate  amount  of  this  trade 
for  the  year  1834,  has  been  estimated  at  about 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  —  which  included  all 
the  imports  from  abroad,  both  from  Europe  and 
India.  But  we  have  now  before  us  an  official 
document,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our 
attentive  representative  in  Congress,  Mr  Reed, 
which  discloses  the  astonishing  fact,  that  during* 
the  year  1835,  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
States,  from  France  alone,  silks  to  the  value  of 
$12,129,640  —  being  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
importations  for  any  preceding  year,  and  upwards 
of  three  times  that  of  the  year  1830 !  The  value 
of  imported  silks  from  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Ciiina,  and  other  countries,  during  the 
last  year,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of 
ascertaining.  If  this  be  estimated  at  only  one 
half  the  above  sum,  we  then  have  an  aggregate 
of  upwards  of  eighteen  millions  of  dollars! 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  American  people 
should  realize  the  important  fact,  that  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  thus  annually  drawn  from 
their  purses,  is  paid  for  articles  which  may  be  as 
abundantly  produced,  and  as  successfully  fabrica- 
ted, to  say  the  least,  in  this,  as  in  any  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?  Has  not  the  time 
arrived,  when  legislators,  political  economists,  and 
patriotic  citizens  of  every  class  should  look  deeply 
into  this  subject,  so  obviously  momentous  ?  It 
strikes  us  that  there  is  no  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dusti'y,  which,  at  this  moment,  so  imperiously 
demands  not  only  the  attention,  but  the  fostering 
aid  and  generous  j)atronage  of  government. 

Individuals,  scattered  here  and  there  —  and 
small  associations,  with  liniited  means  —  may 
toil  through  a  course  of  years,  and  by  slow  and 
gradual  advances  finally  bring  to  perfection  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  this  precious  material. 
Private  enterprise  and  ingenuity  may  also  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  these  undertakings  ;  and  cap- 
italists may  engage  therein  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  the  paramount  protection  and  encouragement 
of  the  national  and  state  authorities,  even  if  buc 
partially  extended,  will  accomplish  the  object 
almost  instantaneously.  In  view  of  the  iuunense 
results  to  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  the  in- 
troduction and  establishment  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture—  promising  such  advantageous  changes  in 
our  foreign  and  domestic  relations — it  becomes 
evidently  the  duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  our  public  interests  to  provide 
liberally  for  its  speedy  promotion. 

From  the  document  before  mentioned  we  learn 
one  remarkable  fact  relative  to  the  silk  trade  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States,  which  shows 
that,  after  all,  we  have  been  no  great  gainers,  as  a 


nation,  by  the  payment  —  or  the  agreement  io 
pay  —  the  indemnity  of  five  millions.  The 
amendments  made  in  1832,  to  the  tariff  act  of 
1828,  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  imported  silks 
and  wines  from  French  ports,  must  have  served 
as  a  stimulus,  if  indeed  they  were  not  intended  as 
a  bribe  to  the  government  of  France,  in  the  way 
of  inducing  a  seeming  act  of  justice  on  their  part. 
It  appears  that  we  have  actually  more  than  de- 
frayed the  whole  amount  out  of  our  own  pockets, 
by  means  of  the  reduced  duties  on  silks  alone, 
within  the  last  three  years.  France,  or  those 
engaged  in  the  silk  trade  with  that  country,  saved, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  impost  on  siiks, 
in  1833,  $1,061,579  ;  in  1834,  $1,582,063  ;  and  in 
1835,  $2,627,184  :  in  all,  no  less  than  $5,270,826. 
Upon  wines,  the  saving  to  France  from  the  same 
cause,  amounted  to  $695,031.  So  that,  for  the 
boasted  five  millions  indemnity,  we  have  granted 
far  more  than  an  equivalent — the  French  trade 
having  been  benefitted  to  the  amount  of  nearly  sii 
millions  —  of  which  sum  our  treasury  has  been 
deprived,  through  the  operations  of  the  act  of 
1832 — an  act  authorising  the  reduction  of  our 
own  revenue  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  France. 
Well  might  such  a  measure  tempt  the  rulers  of 
that  nation  to  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of  our 
claims  —  a  portion  covered  entirely  by  a  remission 
of  the  customary  duties  on  a  single  article  of  com- 
merce ! — JVan.  Inq. 


Silk  Company. — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  state  to  the  friends  of  the  cultivation  of  silk, 
that  the  Chester  county  Silk  Company  is  thorough- 
ly organized,  and  proceeding  with  great  dilligence 
in  the  object  of  their  corporation.  From  the  zeal 
and  intelligence  of  the  President  and  managers,  it 
will  commence  under  the  best  auspices. 

The  company  have  purchased  12  acres  of  the 
Matlack  estates  within  the  limits  of  the  borough 
Two  acres  are  already  ploughed,  and  one  thousand 
trees  of  several  years  growth  will  be  planted  in  a 
few  days.  The  company  have  also  sent  to  Balti- 
more for  a  quantity  of  the  Chinese  mulberry. — 
West  Chester  Record. 


Cure  for  the  Big  Head. — Big  Head  is  essen- 
tially a  scrofulous  ditiease.  Take  an  ounce  of 
corrosive  sublimat«!,  and  dissolve  it  in  one  pint  of 
alcohol,  or  one  quart  of  fourth  proof  brandy. 
Wash  the  part  affected  thrice,  or  oftener  in  a  day, 
until  it  is  well  blistered.  Cure  up  the  wound 
with  elder  bark  and  lard  salvo,  or  any  other  appli- 
cation.    A  few  blisterifigs  will  effect  a  cure. 

Railroad  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  Joint  Companies  have  de- 
termined to  make  their  branch  Railroad  from  New 
Brunswick  through  Trenton. 
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[From  the  Genesee  Farmer. j 
PRVKING  FOREST    AND  FRUIT    TRKES. 

The  operation  of  pruning,  like  every  other 
business  of  the  farm,  shouhl  be  the  result  of  sys- 
tem, and  conducted  with  a  definite  and  well 
understood  object,  a  course  very  different  from 
the  haphazard  manner  in  which  it  is  too  frequent- 
ly performed.  The  desired  shape  and  tbrm  of  the 
tree — the  kind  of  tree  to  be  pruned,  whether 
fruit  or  forest  tree,  should  be  considered,  and 
every  branch  should  be  cut  off  with  reference  to 
these  things.  It  is  evident  at  sight,  that  a  tree  to 
produce  fruit  in  perfection,  should  be  subjected  to 
a  very  different  treatment  from  one  intended  for 
forest  growth,  or  timber  alone.  In  the  first  a 
large  open  top  or  crown  is  required — ^in  ihu  last, 
the  great  effort  should  be  to  keep  the  top  from 
spreading,  and  the  leading  stem  upright  and  free. 

In  order  to  keep  a  tree  perfectly  under  com- 
mand, and  the  direction  of  its  branches  under 
control,  pruning  sliould  be  commenced  when  the 
tree  is  small,  and  continued  yearly,  or  as  often  as 
the  operation  is  required.  Yet  in  riding  about 
the  country,  the  stunted,  scrubby  trees,  and  infe- 
rior fruit,  that  are  so  frequently  presented,  proves 
that  thrs  important  business  of  the  farm  is  mostly 

overlooked,    or    very  imperfectly  attended    to 

Fruit  trees  should  be  so  pruned  as  to  bring  every 
part  as  much  into  the  sun  and  air  as  possible. 
Some  kinds,  such  as  the  apple,  produce  fruit  in 
all  parts  of  the  top,  and  if  that  is  left  thick  and 
compressed,  the  apples  in  the  interior  being  ex- 
cluded from  light  and  air  will  be  small,  and  of  a 
very  inferior  quality.  Care  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  leave  such  branches  as  have  a  proper 
inclination  and  spread,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
possible  exposed  surface  to  the  sun. 

The  training  of  two  upright  stems,  as  we  fre- 
quently witness  in  fruit  orchards,  should  ft-om  the 
first  be  carefully  avoided,  and  where  they  have 
been  permitted  to  exist,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
removing  one'  of  them  from  the  tree.  When 
young,  such  a  stem  may  be  cut  off  without  injury, 
but  when  they  have  become  large  they  cause  a 
large  wound  ;  still  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
this,  than  to  have  them,  when  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  split  down,  as  they  most  assuredly  will,  and 
thus  destroy  the  tree.  Peach  and  plum  trees  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  result,  nor  indeed  are  any 
trees  entirely  exempt.  The  horizontal  branches 
are  so  firndy  supported  by  the  intertwining  of 
their  fibres  with  those  of  the  main  stem,  that  they 
rarely  fail,  while  divided  upright  stems  never 
firmly  unite,  and  are  therefore  always  in  danger. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  proper 
shape  to  trees  when  pruning  has  been  long  ne- 
glected, another  serious  evil  must  be  encountered 
in  the  decayed  places  so  apt  to  occur  where  large 
branches  are  cut  off,  in  which  worms  and  insects 


find  a  harbor,  and  where  blue  birds  and  wood 
peckers  not  unfrequently  make  a  lodgment,  and 
thus  perpetuate  the  mischief  To  prevent  the 
evil,  most  of  our  respectable  farmers  and  orchard- 
ists  make  a  practice  of  covering  such  places  when 
the  wounds  are  first  made,  with  some  pre|!aration 
which  will  exclude  air  and  moisture,  such  as  the 
wax  used  for  grafting — with  paint  laid  on  with 
a  brush  —  with  tar  tliickened  with  brick  dust  — 
or,  what  in  the  situution  of  some  is  better  than 
any  of  these,  with  tar  hardened  by  use  and  expo- 
sure, and  taken  from  the  axles  of  wagons,  carts 
&c.  Any  of  these  may  be  useful,  and  the  more 
so  in  proportion  to  their  durability,  as  such  cover- 
ing preserves  the  dry  wood  from  decomposition, 
tiiid  by  ilie  t^AclusJoii  of  air,  sornewliat  assists  the 
formation  of  new  wood  and  bark. 

As  to  the  proper  time  of  pruning,  various,  and 
in  effect,  contradictory  opinions  have  been  ad- 
vanced, almost  every  season  of  the  year  having 
been  alternately  proposed.  Mr  McMahon,  in  his 
American  Gardener,  says,  "  as  early  in  this  month 
(March)  as  possible,  finish  pruning  your  cherries 
and  plums — also  before  the  end  thereof,  your 
apple  and  pear  trees.  Peaches,  nectarines,  apri- 
cots, almonds,  quinces,  &c.  should  also  be  pruned 
early  in  the  month,  if  not  done  before.  The  pru- 
ning of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  should  be  finished 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  or  push." 

Judge  Buel's  directions  for  pruning  are:  "Be- 
gin to  prune  when  the  tree  is  young;  cut  close 
and  smooth  to  the  bole  or  limb  ;  cut,  when  small, 
all  the  branches  which  will  require  to  be  removed 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  growth  ;  do  not 
trim  to  excess  ;  do  not  prune  when  the  tree  bleeds  ; 
and  prune  in  the  summer.''''  To  justify  the  inno- 
vation of  summer  pruning,  he  refers  to  Pontey 
and  Sang,  foreign  writers  of  merit,  the  first  of 
whom  says:  "As  a  general  rule,  summer  is  pre- 
ferable to  winter  pruning"  —  and  the  latter  of 
whom  suspends  |)runing  "  from  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  July,  but  carries  it  on 
during  every  other  season  of  the  year."  The 
time  recommended  by  Judge  Duel  for  summer 
pruning,  "  is  between  the  first  and  second  growth, 
late  in  June  or  early  in  July."  The  reasons  he 
assigns  for  summer  pruning  are,  "  1st.  It  causes 
no  loss  of  sap  ;  2d.  The  wounds  are  readily 
healed  by  the  aid  of  the  already  descending  elab- 
orated sap ;  and  3d.  That  shoots  seldom  grow 
from  the  edges  of  wounds  made  in  summer  pru- 
ning." 

The  Genesee  Farmer,  vol,  3,  page  11,  says  : — 
"  May  is  the  proper  month  for  pruning  in  this 
latitude." 

•David  Thomas,  one  of  the  best  authorities,  says 
— "  In  regard  to  the  season  for  trunming,  I  am 
rather  partial  to  the  winter,  or  indeed  to  any  time 
when  tho  sap  does   not   flow.     The  stump  being 
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comparatively  dry,  especially  if  we  defer  the  coat- 
ing for  a  few  days,  I  have  believed  it  in  a  better 
condition  to  receive  the  paint,  than  when  the  buds 
are  just  opening  into  leaf.  The  argument  that 
the  new  wood  in  summer  pruning  immediately 
begins  to  cover  up  the  wound,  I  think  possesses 
but  little  weight." 

Mr  Kenrick,  in  the  New  American  Orchardist, 
says — "The  most  suitable  time  for  pruning  is  that 
interval  between  the  time  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring,  and  the  opening  of  the 
leaf." 

The  result  of  these  conflicting  opinions  in  our 
mind  has  been,  not  that  pruning-  was  not  useful 
and  indispensable,  but  that  it  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference at  what  season  of  the  year  the  operation 
is  performed,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
month  or  two  in  the  spring,  while  the  sap  is 
ascending  most  rapidly,  and  in  consequence  the 
tree  is  most  liable  to  suffer  injury  from  bleeding. 
If,  as  Judge  Buel  states,  one  of  the  results  of  sum- 
mer pruning  is  to  prevent  tlie  formation  of  sprouts 
or  shoots  from  the  wound,  a  great  point  has  been 
gained  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  any  expei'iments 
that  go  to  sustain  this  opinion,  agreeable  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  to  the  correct  theory  of  vegetation.  It 
is  to  be  wished  that  farmers  and  orchardists 
would,  by  fair  and  thorough  experiment,  settle  the 
question  of  pruning,  and  by  publishing  the  results, 
enlighten  the  great  body  of  their  brethren  on  this 
topic.  Till  this  is  done,  let  farmers  prune  their 
orchards  when  most  convenient,  (with  the  excep- 
tion made  above,)  and  a  great  increase  of  fruit, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  wiil,  we  are  confi- 
dent, he  the  result.  W.   (jI. 


Grakting  Wax. — We  would  advise  our  farm- 
ing friends  to  prepare,  in  the  course  of  this  month, 
when  stornjy  days  prevent  work  abroad,  a  quan- 
tity of  grafting  wax  ;  as  it  is  sometimes  inconve- 
nient to  allow  time  when  wanted,  and  the  hus- 
bandry of  time  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in 
farming.  The  following  proportions  of  the  usual 
materials  have  been  recommended  as  good,  viz  : 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  rosin,  one  pound  of 
beeswax,  and  one  pound  of  tallow;  or  one  pound 
rosin,  three  pounds  beeswax,  and  two  pounds  tal- 
low ;  but  the  recipe  we  use,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  good,  is  as  follows, — half  a  [oimd  of  tallow, 
one  pound  of  beeswax,  and  two  j;ounds  of  rosin, — 
the  whohi  melted  together,  and  then  worked  in 
water  like  shoemaker's  wax  into  rolls  for  use. 
Where  the  grafting  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
nursery,  or  on  small  trees  or  branches,  the  most 
convenient  fnode  of  applying  the  wax  in  by 
having  it  on  strips  of  muslin  of  a  width  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  tree,  from  one  to  thi-ee 
inches.     These  strips  of  muslin  are  prepared  by , 


taking  cotton  cloth,  cutting  it  into  strips  and  dip- 
ping them  into  the  wax  when  melted.  When  the 
branches  are  large,  it  is  best  to  apply  the  wax 
directly  to  the  cut  limb,  and  when  of  a  |;roper 
consistence  and  temperature,  with  the  hands  kept 
slightly  greased,  the  use  of  this  composition  is 
perfectly  easy  and  effectual.  If  you  make  a  little 
more  than  you  use  this  spring,  it  will  not  be  lost; 
we  have  some  two  years  old,  which  retains  all  its 
good  qualities. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


Important  Invention. — Mr  William  Kean,  of 
Haverstraw,  has,  in  conjunction  with  MrThaddeus 
Selleck,  obtained  lettei-s  patent  for  a  machine  for 
cutting  screws,  which  probably  excels  anything  of 
the  kind  now  in  use  in  Europe  or  America.  The 
principle  ?)f  the  machine  consists  in  circular  dies, 
which  have  a  motion  towards  each  other,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  make  upwards  of  500  revo- 
lutions a  minute.  These  dies  receive  the  screws 
at  the  top  of  a  cast  iron  pot  in  which  they  are 
secured,  and  when  it  obtains  its  proper  thread,  it 
is  thrown  off  by  means  of  an  inner  spindle,  and 
another  instantly  takes  its  place,  the  dies  pi-eserving 
their  usual  velocity,  without  changing  their  rotary 
,  motion.  The  saving  of  screws  is  another  imj)or- 
tant  consideration  in  favor  of  these  machines,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  spoil  one  upon  them.  Their  con- 
struction is  simple,  and  we  understand  that  one, 
containing  four  sets  of  dies,  and  upon  which  a 
boy  can  turn  off  thirty  gross  per  day,  can  be  built 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $150.  They  are  now  in 
operation  at  Selleck  &  Keau's  Screw  Factory  at 
Samsondale,  in  this  town. 

The  above  article  is  copied  from  a  late  number 
of  the  North  River  Times,  published  at  Haver- 
straw, N.  Y.  The  machine  therein  sjioken  of, 
will,  undoubtedly,  jierform  all  that  is  said  of  it, 
but  as  to  its  "excelling  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Europe  or  America,"  that  nmst  be  a  great  mistake. 
A  machine  has  recently  been  invented  by  C.  Read 
&  Co.  of  Worcester,  which  will  cut  30  gross  of 
screws  per  day,  with  one  pair  of  dies;  and  one 
boy  can  tend  from  two  to  four  machines,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  screw.  They  have 
several  of  the  above  now  in  operation  at  their 
manufcictory.  We  understand  they  contemplate 
extending  their  works,  being  unable,  at  present,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  their  screws. 


Corn  Rolls. — Take  a  quart  of  meal,  a  spoon- 
ful of  lard,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast  ;  mix  with 
warm  water  until  the  dough  is  quite  soft.  Het  it 
in  a  warm  place  at  night  to  rise,  and  bake  it  in  a 
pan  or  in  cakes  in  an  oven  for  breakfast.  This 
bread  will  bake  very  well  in  a  stove. 
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CUIiTlTRE  OF   SILK. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr  Thomas  White,  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  to  a  citizen  of  Steubenville;  (Ohio,)  dated 
Mount  Pleasant,  Dec.  13,  1835. 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  came  duly  to  hand  ;  and  in 
reply,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well  ;  and  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  will  before 
long,  become  one  of  the  most  important  pursuits 
that  have  ever  claimed  the  attention  of  our  citi- 
zens. In  my  view  there  are  three  reasons  why  it 
sliould  become  so. 

1st.  It  must,  and  will  most  inevitably  become 
a  great  sourcs  of  wealth  to  all  who  turn  their  at- 
tention to  it,  especially  to  the  farming  part  of 
the  community,  if  they  can  be  encouraged  to 
engage  in  it.  To  them  it  will  be  attended  with 
but  little  expense  to  raise  the  cocoons  ;  a  female 
of  an  ordinary  constitution  will  be  able  to  tend 
from  30  to  40,000  worms,  which  if  well  fed  and 
properly  taken  care  of,  will  yield  from  10  to  15 
bushels  of  cocoons,  for  which  we  will  give  them 
from  $4  to  $4,50  and  $5  per  bushel,  according  to 
quality  ;  or  manufacture  them  into  goods  agreea- 
bly to  order.  Good  cocoons  will  yield  one  pound 
of  reeled  silk  per  bushel  ;  each  pound  will  make 
12  square  yards  of  good  substantial  goods,  worth 
from  $1  to  1,50  per  yard.  Thus  30,000  worms 
will  produce  ten  |!Ounds  of  silk,  or  120  yards  of 
goods  ;  and  supposing  it  takes  two  thirds  to  pay 
for  the  manufacturer,  it  will  leave  the  producer 
forty  yards  of  goods  ;  and  counting  the  labor  at 
one  dollar  per  week  (which  will  be  the  time  em- 
ployed), will  reduce  the  price  of  the  silk  goods  to 
12  1-2  cents  per  yard,  or  $1,50  per  pound. 

Now,  I  would  ask  you,  and  every  farmer  in 
cur  country,  bj^  what  means  can  our  females  clothe 
tiiemselves  cheaper  than  by  feeding  silk  worms? 
I  know  none.  It  is  only  the  business  of  five 
weeks  for  a  female  to  provide  herself  with  forty 
square  yards  of  goods,  worth  moie  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  of  the  best  cotton  goods 
she  can  find  in  the  market  —  these  are  no  vis- 
ionary dreams  ;  but  practical  facts  founded  upon 
experience.  This  season  1  raised  enough  for 
about  three  hundred  yards  of  silk,  which  did  not 
cost  me  more  than  12  1-2  cents  per  yard  to  raise 
the  cocoons,  counting  my  labor  of  one  hired 
fenjale  and  my  daughter,  each  at  a  dollar  a  week. 
It  is  tlie  tedious  process  of  nianiifactiiring  silk, 
that  will,  for  a  time,  make  it  expensive:  but  this 
expanse  falls  on  the  manufacturer,  not  on  the 
farmer,  or  silk  grower.  As  it  respects  the  food 
for  the  worms,  1  am  unable  to  see  any  great  supe- 
riority that  the  Italian  leaf  has  over  our  native 
leaf.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  principal 
advantage  the  Italian  has  over  the  native  is,  that 
these  can  be  brought  into  quicker  use,  as  they  are 
much  more  thrifty  in  their  growth  than  our  native 


trees.  I  fed  mine  this  season  principally  from  the' 
native  tree,  and  expect  to  feed  as  many  as  one 
million  next  season  from  the  same  source  ;  my 
grove  of  Italian  trees  being  too  young  to  yield 
much  food.  Our  native  tree  of  the  middle  size 
will  prodiice  food  enough  for  3000  worms,  or  a 
pound  of  silk  per  tree  ;  each  tree  that  a  farmer 
has  is  worth  more  to  him  than  two  sheep. 

At  a  sale  of  lands  in  Northampton  last  week, 
several  lots  of  meftdow  land  were  sold  at  $114  a 
134  for  meadow  plough  land,  and  $78  1-2  a  104 
for  grass  land.  This  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
price  ever  given  for  meadow  land  in  Northampton. 


SIIiK  ACT. 

The  following  act  was  passed  at  the  late  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  Sfc.  as  follows  : — Section  1. 
There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Commonwealth  for  every  ten  pounds 
weight  of  cocoons  of  silk,  the  produce  of  silk 
worms  raised  within  this  Commonwealth,  the  sum 
of  one  dollar,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  any 
larger  quantity  of  cocoons  to  be  paid  to  the  owner 
of  such  worms,  or  his  legal  representatives. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  every 
person  who  shall  reel  or  cause  to  be  reeled,  and 
to  every  person  who  shall  throw  or  cause  to  be 
thrown  in  this  Commonwealth,  from  cocoons  pro- 
duced from  silk  worms  raised  in  this  Common- 
wealth, a  merchantable  silk,  capable  of  being 
manufactured  into  the  various  silk  f:\brics,  or  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  such  person,  one  dol- 
lar for  every  pound  of  silk  so  reeled  and  thrown, 
and  fifty  cents  for  every  pound  of  silk,  reeled 
without  being  thrown. 

Section  3.  When  satisjfactory  evidence  by  the 
oath  of  the  party  or  otherv.ise,  sha  1  be  exhibited 
to  the  selectmen  of  any  town  in  this  Common- 
wealth, that  any  person,  being  an  inliabitant  of 
such  town,  is  entitled  to  claitn  the  bounty  or 
bounties  provided  for  in  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  this  act,  they  shall  give  a  certificate  there- 
of in  writing  imder  their  hands,  stating  the  quan- 
tity of  cocoons  produced,  or  of  silk  reeled  or 
thrown  conformably  to  the  |rovisior.s  of  said 
sections,  and  that  such  claimant  is  entitled  to  the 
bounty  or  bounties  therein  allowed,  and  when 
such  certificate  shall  have  been  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer 
therefor. 

Section  4.  If  any  person  shall  claim  a  bounty 
more  than  once  for  the  same  cocoons,  or  silk  so 
reeled  or  thrown,  or  obtain  any  bounty  undt  r  this 
act,  llirough  fraud  or  deception,  such  person  shall 
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forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  sum 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  any  bounty  he  may  have  received, 
to  be  recovered  by  indictment  in  any  court  proper 
to  try  the  same. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  thirty 
days  from  the  time  of  passing  the  same,  and  con- 
tinue in  force  during  the  term  of  seven  years  from 
the  time  of  its  going  into  operation,  and  an  act 
entitled  '  An  Act  to  encourage  the  reeling  and 
throwing  of  Silk,'  passed  the  seventh  day  of 
April  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirtyfive  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  repealed, 
but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  right 
of  any  person  entitled  to  any  premium  under  th3 
said  act. 

Section  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  bodies  politic  and  corporate." 

Approved  by  the  Governor,  11th  April,  1836. 


GRAFTING. 

A  great  number  of  different  modes  of  grafting 
are  practised,  and  minute  directions  are  given  in 
books  on  gardening  for  performing  the  work. 
The  young  beginner  is  generally  more  bewildeied 
than  instructed  by  the  multiplicity  of  these  direc- 
tions, unless  he  untlcrstands  the  rationale.  By 
reducing  the  operation  in  all  its  modifications  to 
its  first  principles,  it  will  become  greatly  simplified, 
;":'.jil  tlio  necessary  particulars  for  success  at  once 
III  !-i<too(l. 

in  order  to  cause  an  adhesion  between  the  graft 
and  stock,  it  '>:  'equisite,  first,  that  the  sap  which 
Mows  upwards.  Jirough  tlie  wood,  shouid'be  able 
to  pass  uninterrupted  at  the  place  of  tlieir  junc- 
tion. Hence  the  parts  of  both  inust  he  cut  so  as  to 
be  placed  in  close  contact.  Secondly,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  juices,  in  returning  through  the  liber, 
(or  inner  portion  of  the  bark,)  should  jmss  unin- 
terrupted from  the  graft  Lo  the  stock.  Hence  these 
parts  also  m'st  be  placed  exactly  in  contact. — 
Thirdly,  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  newly  formed 
woody  fibres  which  descend  from  the  buds  of  the 
graft,  and  which  serve  to  connect  the  two  parts 
together,  should  pass  freely  from  one  part  to  tlie 
other  ;  and  also  that  ihe  cambium,  or  soft  substance 
betweenahe  bark  and  the  wood,  which  serves  as 
food  for  these  young  descending  fibres,  should  be 
continued  at  this  point  of  junction.  Hence  the 
line  of  separation  bettveen  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
should,  both  in  stock  and  graft,  be  accurately  adjust- 
ed. On  the  accuracy  with  which  these  three  parts 
of  the  operation  are  performed,  the  success  mainly 
depends.  And  if  these  are  attended  to,  it  is  im- 
niateria!  how  great  a  variety  of  modes  are  adopted. 
The  most  inexperienced  and  unskiiful  hand,  if 
care  is  taken  u.  tl,ese  particulars,  could  scarcely 
fail. 

Although  any  mode  of  grafting  would  succeed 


if  the  above  precautions  were  observed,  yet  con- 
venience generally  points  out  some  particular  one, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
most  expeditious  method  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion when  small  stocks  are  to  be  grafted,  is  by 
whip  grafting.  This  is  the  mode  generally  adopt- 
ed in  nurseries.  It  is  performed  thus.  The  stock 
and  the  graft  are  both  cut  off  obliquely,  or  sloping, 
so  as  to  leave  a  cut  surface  of  about  an  inch  in 
length.  The  degree  of  slope  should  be  the  same 
in  both,  as  nearly  as  the  operator  can  guess.  If 
the  cut  is  made  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  sharp 
knife,  the  parts  may  be  brought  together  more 
closely.  Next  make  a  slit  in  the  middle  of  the 
cut  face  of  the  stock,  downwards,  about  half  an 
inch,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  graft,  up- 
wards. Now  by  pressing  them  together,  the 
tongue  and  slit  will  mutually  lock  together. — 
Then,  taking  care  not  to  displace  them,  tie  them 
closely  together  with  bass  matting,  corn  husk,  or 
other  soft  ligature,  apply  the  plaster,  and  the  work 
is  done.  When  the  graft  begins  to  grow,  remove 
this  ligature  to  prevent  its  cutting  in.  Where  this 
mode  of  grafting  is  adopted,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  stock  and  the  graft  be  of  nearly  equal  size. 

But  where  the  stock  is  much  larger  than  the 
giaft,  clejl  grafting  is  most  convenient.  This  is 
done  by  first  butting  off  the  stock  horizontally 
with  a  large  knife  or  saw,  and  a  cleft  is  tlien  split 
downwards  in  it  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  The 
grafc  is  then  cut  off  on  both  sides  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  of  such  a  shape  as  to  fit  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible this  cleft.  The  cleft  is  then  kept  open  by  a 
knife  or  wedge  placed  in  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  graft,  prepared  as  above,  carefully  adjusted  in 
it,  and  then  flie  wedge  is  withdrawn.  The  jdaster 
is  then  applied  and  the  operation  is  complete. 
This  mode  has  an  advantage  over  the  former  in 
not  needing  a  ligature,  the  pressure  of  the  jaws 
of  the  slit  being  sufficient  to  hold  the  graft  to  its 
])lace.  It  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  cleft  is 
made  lengthwise  with  the  wood,  the  sap  in  jjassing 
from  the  stock  to  the  graft  flows  laterally  from  its 
vessels,  which  it  will  do  with  nearly  the  same 
facility  as  from  the  ends. 

As  a  sharp  knife  for  cutting  the  joining  surfaces 
is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  generally  most  conve- 
nient to  employ  two  knives,  —  one  for  doing  the 
chief  work  and  in  shaping  the  wood  ;  and  the 
other,  exceedingly  sharp,  merely  for  paring  the 
surfaces  for  contact.   . 

Where  standard  trees  have  been  headed  down 
for  new  tops,  the  grafts  should  be  set  on  the  thrif- 
tiest shoots,  and  as  near  the  body  of  the  tree  as 
these  can  be  found  ;  and  strict  care  should  be 
"taken  to  cut  away  all  overshadowing  branches  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  As  the  grafts  increase 
in  size,  the  old  top  should  be  gradually  and  finally 
removed. —  Genesee  Farmer. 
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BRIGHTON  MARK KT,— Monday,  May  23,1836. 
Reported  for  the  Daily  Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

At  market,  198  Beef  Cattle,  18  Cows  and  Calves,  76 
Sheep,  nnd  360  Swine.  48  Beef  Cattle  unsold.  Also 
43  left  within  a  few  miles  of  the  market. 

Pkices.  Boef  Cattle — Last  week'.s  prices  for  a  like 
quality  were  well  supported.  We  noticed  a  few  extra 
and  very  fine  taken  at  51s  ;  first  quality  at  46s  a  49s6d  ;- 
second  quality  4]s3d  a  44s3d  ;  third  quality  36s  a  39s. 

Cows  and  Calves— Sales  at  $21, 24,  32,  35,  40  and  43. 

Sheep — No  sales  effected  at  the  close  of  the  market. 

Swine — Prices  have  declined  a  little  ;  a  very  few  pur- 
chasers to  peddle.  We  quote  selected  lots  8  for  Sows 
and  9  for  Barrows  ;  two  lots  Barrows,  not  selected,  8 
and  8  1-2.     .^t  retail  9  and  10. 

Horses — We  noticed  sales  as  follows  :  $50, 75,  125, 
150, 155  and  178. 

FUEJVCH  SUGAR  BICET  aud  .  .XJL.BERRY  SEED. 

VVM.  PKINCE  &  SONS,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  have  im- 
ported a  few  hundred  pounds  of  the  j'ellow  and  while  Sugar 
Beet  Seed,  which  they  supply  at  $1  per  lb.  Tliis  vegetable 
bids  fair  to  become  an  object  of  extensive  culture  throughout 
our  country  for  the  manulacture  of  sugar. 

Also,  20l' lbs.  genuine  white  Italian  Mulberry  Seed,  crop 
1835,  an  article  so  rare  at  the  present  moment,  as  scarcely  to 
be  obtainable  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  announce 
to  our  correspondents  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed  when 
they  apply  lo  iis  for  this  rare  ariic'e. 

<,"hin'  se  Mulberry  Trees  and  Cuttings  by  100  and  1000 — 
Apply  by  mail  direct  to  us. 

650  bushels  Whilefield  Pcans  of  a  very  prolific  variety  aud 
of  excellent  quality  by  Bairel  oi  Tierce. 

May  25.  2t 

AO  ACRES 

Of  the  best  land  in  Koxbury,ror  sale,  situated  on  Brush 
Hill  Turnpike,  about  4  miles  from  th;  city,  near  Grove  Hall, 
together  with  all  the  buildings  thereon,  comprising  a-  conve- 
nient dwelling  house,  2  barns,  one  of  which  has  a  cellar,  and 
is  capable  of  holding  100  tons  of  ha}',  with  an  inexhaustible 
well  of  soft  water  contiguous — a  mill  house — corn  barn,  sheds, 
&.c. — large,  valuable  orchards  of  inoculated  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds, —  a  nursery  of  young  trees — gooseberries,  currants, 
&c.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry 
and  is  accessilile  by  two  roads.  For  further  [articulars  en- 
quire of  Charles  Rlclniire,  No. 5,  f^xchange  street,  Boston,  or 
ol"  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

THOS.  H.  DARLING. 

Roxbury,  May  23d,  1836. 

FRENCH    SUGAR  BEET. 

A  valuable  root  for  the  table  when  young,  and  for  Cattle 
wlien  fully  grown  ;  v.  rv  productive.  2  lo  2  1-2  lbs.  will  seed 
pii  acre.  For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store,  51  and  52,  :Sorth  Mar 
ket  street.  may  25. 

AVAKTED, 

A  man  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  the  management  and 
nork  on  a  sma  I  Farm.  A  married  man  will  be  preferred  if 
ihe  wife  can  undertake  ihe  cooking  and  washing  of  a  small 
family.  The  best  of  icforences  will  be  required  lo  such  per- 
sons wiiii  whom  they  have  lived,  as  to  capabilities  and  char- 
acter. Letters  addressed  post  paid  to  box  2G5  New  Haven, 
or  application  lo  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  will  be  attend- 
ed to  May  25. 

SILK  WORMS  EGGS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  a  few  thou- 
sands of  Silk  Worms  Eggs  of  the  difterctit  varieties  White, 
2  crops  a  year,  Black  and  Mammoth,  in  papers,  from  25  cts. 
o  2  00  per  paper.  May  25. 

PHINNEY  CORN. 

For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  this  superior  Early  Corn,  recom- 
mended in  the  current   volume  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
Capt.  Daniel  Chandler.     PricegS  per  bushel.    Way  18. 


CARROT  SEED. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  250  lbs.  vcrv  fine 
Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed,  Every  farmer  knows  the  "value 
of  carrots  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  calculated 
that  one  bushel  of  them,  is  fully  equal  to  one  bushel  of  oats. 
They  produce  on  an  average  600  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  lo  the  20th  of  June.  May  18. 

MORUS   MUI.TICAULIS   SEED. 

Just  received  fresh  from  Canton,  per  the  Neponset,  a 
quantity  of  Genuine  Chinese  Mulberry  Seed.  This  seed  is 
undoubtedly  of  Ihe  growth  of  1835.  It  was  thoroughly  tested 
in  Canton  by  the  gcntleiiian  who  imported  it,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  genuineness,  or  the  quality  of  the  seed,  and  its 
vitality.  One  ounce  of  seed  will  give  about  5000  trees.  For 
sale  al  Barrett's  New  England  Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  and  52 
North  Market  street,  Boston.  May  11. 

NATIVE  FOREST   TREES. 

The  siihscriher  will  furnish  the  following  kinds  of  Native 
Forest  Trees  from  the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  ship 
them  carefully,  according  to  orders,  viz.:  Silver  Firs,  (from 
2  to  3  feet  high) ;  Elms,  (from  5  to  25  feet);  Rock  Maples, 
(from  5  to  25  (eel)  ;  Mountain  Ash,  (from  5  lo  25  feet)  ; 
Spruce,  Sumachs,  Pines,  and  Cedars,  Red  Cherry,  Sugar 
Plums,  and  Junipers.  Also  Seed  of  the  above  trees  furnished 
in  their  season.  Any  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber. 
Seedsman  at  Rangor,  or  left  at  Geo.  C.  Barrett's  New  England 
Seed  Store,  Boston,  will  meet  with  pronpt  attention. 

Bangor,  May  2,  1836.  W31.  B.  HARLOW. 

AVINSHIPS'   ESTABLISHMENTS 

All  orders  forwarded  by  mail  will  be  executed  with  prompt- 
ness, or  plants  may  be  selected  by  persons  visiting  the  Nur- 
series. 

Just  received  from  Europe,  a  large  quantity  of  productions, 
among  tliem,  new  and  superior  Gooseberry  Trees,  from  Scot- 
land, with  specimens  of  fruit  preserved  in  alcohol. 

SILVER  LEAF  ABELE  TREES,  a  suitable,  and  very 
ornamental  for  islands,  sea  coasts,  or  public  grounds,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  ;  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  quick  and  vigorous  grow  h. 

Brighton,  April  13. 

FARM  FOR    SAL.iS. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  Bed'ord,  County  of  fliiddlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  104  acres  inclu- 
ding abo'jt  15  acres  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
which  has  been  preservetl  with  great  care  for  the  last  20years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  alniuch  labor  and  expence; 
attached  to  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thrii'ly 
bearing  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  vaiiotis  kinds. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &c  &.C.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  i^  bguiided 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  sii,>pl:r i  with 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  with  ganu  ,  n-akins  i'  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  fond  u!  fisliaig  or 
shooting. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  Isl  April  next — for  term?, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in  Boston  oral 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 

BOUND  VOtiUMES   OF   THE  SllilC  MANUAL. 

For  sale  at  Ih.e  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New  England 
Seed  store,  the  first  volume  of  the  Silk  Manual  and  Practical 
Farmer,  neatly  bound.     Price  62.J  cents. 

The  book  contains  192  pages,  and  a  g.-eat  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture.  It  is  deci- 
dedly the  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  treats  upon  that  subject 

May  4. 


SPLENDID  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Just  received  from  the  Laucas^er  Gardens,  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  splendid  Dahlia  Roots.  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store. 
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Seeds   for   1836. 

FOR  sale  a  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.  E.  Far- 
mer Office 

200  bushels  fiaest  Early  Peas  ; 
200      "        Large  Marrowfat  do ; 
bO      "        Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  do.  ; 
50      "        other  varieties ; 
100      "        IJesi  Garden  Beans; 

"         Dwarf  and  Pole,  Eariv  ar.cl  ^.ate,  do  : 
500  Ihs.   superior  Lonff  B'ooa  lieel  Seed; 
100    "     Earlv  '1  drnip    "  "  " 

300    "     cabbage  Seed,  1-i  different  kinds} 
:i50    "     Fine  Long  Orange  Carrot ; 

50    "     Early  Horn,  do. ; 
200    ''    Common  Cucumber} 
150    "     Long  Green,  do. ; 
100    "    Early  and  Head  Lettuces ; 
60    "     Pure'VVhite  Portugal  Onion  ; 
600    "    Silver  Skin  " 

1000     "     Large  Deep  Red,  " 

200    "     Large  Dutch  Parsnip  ; 
150    "    Earfy  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  ; 
100    "     Long  Salmon ; 
60    "     Turnip  Radishes ; 
60    "     Spinach  ; 
100    "     Early  Scollop  Squash  ; 
100    "        "        Long        " 
100    "     Long  Winter,  do ; 
25    "    Salsafy ; 

100    "    Early  White  Dutch  Turnip ; 
600    "     English 
-     200    "    Ruta  Baga, 

200    "     Mangel  VVurtzel. /br  Cattle. 
Also — Cauliflower;  Broccoli ;  Celery ;  Cress;  Egg  Plants 
Leek;  Endive;  Musk  and  Water  Melons;  Martynea  ;  Pep- 
per ;  Parsley   and   Tom<jto   Seeds   by  the   lb.  or  oz.     Herb 
Seeds,  of  all  kinds. 

50,000  Papers  in  200  to  300  splendid  kinds  of  Annual, 
Biennial  and  Perennial  Flower  Sekus. 
Grass  Skeus,   Wholesale  Sj-  Retail. 

The  above  comprises  in  part  the  slock  o(  seeds  raised  ex- 
pressly for  the  establishment,  and  the  quality  and  goodness  will 
be  vmrraated  superior  to  any  ever  ofl'ered  heretofore. 

Boxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  country  trade,  neatly  papered 
up,  with  directions  on  each  paper^  for  sale  at  a  large  discount 
from  Market  prices. 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  &-c.  will  be  supplied, 
and  orders  are  solicited. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  Agricultural  W-arehouse. 

SILK   COCOONS. 

The  highest  market  |)riccs  will  be  paid  for  any  quantity  of 
Silk  Cocoons,  Apply  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  Nos. 
61  and  52,  North  Market  street. 

May  23.  tf 

Subscriptions  and  jiayments  to  the  Silk  Manual  will  be 
received  by  the  following  named 

•  AGENTS. 

New  York — G  C.  Thorbukn,  11  Jolin-street. 
Albany — Wi\i .  Thorburn,  347  Market-stieei. 
Philadelphia — D.  <S'  C.  I..ANDBKTH,  85  Ciicsnut-street. 
Biiltimore — PubKslmr  of  American  Farmer. 
Cincinnati — S.  C.  i'AKKHUKsT,  23  Lower  Market-street. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. — W.m.  Prince  4-  Sons,  Prop   Lin-  Dot. Gar. 
Middlelmnj,  Vt. — Wight  Ciiap.man,  IMcrrhaiit. 
West  Bradford,  Mass. —  IIaleiSc  ('o.  Bo'ikscllers. 
Taunton,  Mass. — Sam'l  O.  Dcnbab,  Bookseller. 
Harfjord — Goodwin  J(«  Co.  Booksellers. 
Newhinjport — Erenezer  Stedman,  Bookseller. 
Portsnwulh,  N.  H. — John  W.  Fostek,  Bookseller. 
Woodstock,  V't. — J.A.Pratt. 
Bangor,  Me. — Wm.  Mann,  Druggist. 
HaliJax,N.  S. — E.  Brown,  Esq. 
'  St.  Lovis— Geo.  Holton,  ?nd  Willis  &  Stevens. 

PRIBTTKD  BY  TUTTLE,  AVEEKS  &   DEXKETT, 

School  .Street. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


COBRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 

FROM 

TO 

Apples,    Russetts  and  Baldwins. 

barrel 

1  50 

22* 

Beans,  white,  .        .        .        .        • 

bushel 

'2  00 

2  50 

Beef.  mess. 

barrel 

12  75 

13  00 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,         .... 

" 

10  00 

V}  37 

" 

8  00 

8  50 

Beeswax,  (American)     . 

pound 

27 

29 
22 
12 

Butter  store.  No.  1        ,    . 

<' 

20 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

10 

Feathers,  northern,  geese,     . 

" 

65 

60 

southern,  geese, 

" 

50 

58 

Flax,  American,      .... 

it 

9 

10 

Fish,  Cod,                    .        * 

quintal 

3  12 

3  37 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

6  62 

700 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

" 

7  12 

7  20 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

" 

7  62 

7  75 

Alexandria, 

" 

7  00 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  none. 

bushel 

92 

94 

southern  flat  yellow 

(( 

84 

86 

white, 

" 

81 

83 

Rye,  northern, 

" 

93 

98 

Barley,          .... 

" 

90 

1  00 

Oats,  norJiern, .     (prime) 

II 

56 

67 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

25  00 

30  00 

esKtern  screwed,   . 

II 

25  00 

27  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

11 

24  00 

27  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

11 

12 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     , 

" 

IG 

16 

southern,  1st  sort. 

'' 

16 

16 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

11 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper, . 

(I 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

II 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

11 

25 

27 

LiiHE,  best  sort,         .... 

cask 

1  14 

1  17 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

2  50 

3  00 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear, . 

barrel 

25  60 

26  50 

Navy,  mess.  .... 

" 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 

It 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  75 

3  00 

Red  Top, 

" 

50 

60 

Red  Clover,  norther/; 

pound 

12 

13 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

3  CO 

9  00 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

8  50 

9  00 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

j)ound 

66 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

" 

65 

63 

do.        3-4lhs             do. 

It 

55 

58 

do.         1-2                 do. 

II 

50 

do.         1-4  and  common 

II 

40 

43 

Native  washed 

<i 

38 

60 

g       f  Pulled  superfine. 

K 

58 

60 

o-o      1st  Lambs,     . 

" 

50 

53 

■5  :S  J  2d      do. 

<l 

40 

41 

J  g,     3d      do. 

U 

30 

.■)3 

^       list  Spinning,     . 

« 

48 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 
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Haihs,  northern,  , 

southern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter^  (tub)    . 

Irnnp 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

14 

'' 

13 

II 

10 

11 

12 

II 

20 

II 

22 

dozen 

\5 

bushel 

45 

barrel 

2  50 

16 
13 

16 
23 

27 
16 
50 

2  75 
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SILK  GROWIjV&    KSTAiiIiISH3IKKT, 

Estimate  of  the  expenses  and  proceeds  of  a  silk  grow- 
ing establishment,  for  seven  years,  commencing  with 
only  two  hundred  young  trees  or  cuttings  of  the 
Chinese  mulberry  ;  chiefly  intended  to  show  that  it 
may  be  successful  jly  commenced  and  pursued  without 
capital. 

If  there  is  a  person  in  the  world  whose  mind 
has  not  been  warped  and  biased  by  the  influence 
of  hereditary  prejudices  and  fashionable  opinions  ; 
should  that  person  bo  asked  what  human  being  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  veaeration  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow  beings,  he  would  answer,  the  person 
who  should  devise  the  me  ms  to  produce  the 
greater  quantity  of  the  most  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious food  for  his  fellow  creatures,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. Should  he  be  farther  asked,  who  is  enti- 
tled to  the  next  i-ank  in  public  esteem,  his  answer 
would  be,  he  whose  talents  produces  the  same  ef- 
fect with  respect  to  clothing.  In  other  words,  the 
most  exalted  rank  belongs  to  the  best  agricultu- 
turist:  and  the  next  to  him,  vyhose  inventive  ge- 
nius has  effected  the  greatest  improvement  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  clothing  at  the  least  or  a 
given  price. 

How  enviable,  then  must  be  the  situation  of 
that  person,  in  whom  is  united  both   these    titles, 


and  whose  employment  is,  at  the  same  time,  as 
lucrative,  as  healthful,  and  as  pleasing  as  it  is  use- 
ful to  mankind. 

Such  an  employment,  with  such  advantages, 
and  if  well  conducted,  certainly  and  clearly  enti- 
tled to  such  honor  and  respect,  is  now  fairly  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  tiie  United  States  in  the 
business  of  cultivating  silk  ;  and  experiments  have 
fairly  shown  that  there  is  no  deception  in  the  of- 
fer, but  that  it  may  be  entered  into  withoiit  any 
hazard  or  chance  of  failure.  It  embraces  all  the 
charms  of  rural  husbanrlry,  with  as  little  of  the 
hard  labor,  as  is  consistent  with  bodily  health  and 
vigor.  Its  agricultural  department  is  calculated 
to  furnish. healthful  and  pU-asant  labor,  and  conse- 
quently, food  to  the  indigent  without  servile  deg- 
radation, and  it  furnishes  the  richest  and  most  el- 
egant clothing  that  man  or  woman  ever  put  on  ; 
and  when  fairly  introduced,  under  the  advantages 
which  this  country  offers,  its  price  will  never  bo 
beyond  the  reach  of  honest  industry.  And  be- 
sides all  this,  the  profits  it  will  yield  will  be  equal 
to,  or  greater  than  those  of  any  other  branch  of 
agriculture  or  manufacture.  Who,  then,  would 
not  be  a  silk  grower, —  especially  when  the  means 
of  engaging  in  it  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
possessed  of  common  mental  and  corporeal  facul- 
ties,  who  has  credit  sufficient  to  hire  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  that  even  of  almost  the  poorest  qual- 
ity.' 

The  ujjimate  success  and  perfect  adaptation  of 
the  Chinese  melberry  to  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try, are  now  established  by  reports  of  experiments 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  from  every  quarter.  It 
is  now  ascertained  beyond  the  need  of  farther  in- 
vestigation, that  it  is  as  hardy  to  endure  the  win- 
ter's frost  as  the  white  mulberry,  or  almost  any 
other  fruit  tree.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  best 
ground  to  appropriate  to  it,  is  such  sandy  or  grav- 
elly and  hilly  ground  as  is  of   little  value  for  most 
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other  uses, —  tliat  if  seed  cannot  be  obtained,  it 
may  be  propairatcd  rqiially  well  from  cuttings,  or 
pieces  of  twigs,  or  you?ig  brandies,  a  few  Indies 
long,  with  one  end  stuck  into  tlie  grouiui. 

'lliere  is  no  industrious  man  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  family  and  in  iiealih,  who  cannot 
hire,  if  Jie  cannot  buy,  an  acre  of  ground  for  a 
nursery  ;  and  having  bought  it  he  can,  by  exchang- 
ing work  witli  some  farmer,  cause  it,  or  a  }iart  of 
it,  to  be  ploughed.  II' he  is  unable  to  buy  young 
Chinese  midberry  trees,  and  cannot  proctre  the 
seed,  which  may  for  a  sliort  time  to  come,  be 
rather  difficult,  be  can  easi'y  by  a  iittle  energetic 
perseverance,  pro'iiretvvo  hundred  cuttings,  prol)- 
ably  witfjout  |  aying  any  ibing,  or  at  most  but 
very  little.  Let  him  con  uieuce  with  these,  and 
at  lowest  calctdtition,  wliuli  i^  perhaps  »nor«  thnn 
three  quarters  below  the  truth,  they  will  pmduce 
him  a  thousand  the  second  year,  and  may  be  mul- 
tiplied, from  year  to  year,  n.  t  only  in  the  same, 
but  in  an  increased  ratio,  as  those  first  set  out  in- 
crease in  size. 

1  wi:l  endeavor  t''  show  what  may  be  effected 
by  perseverance  in  a  systematic  [dan,  which  is  the 
only  mode  of  i)roceeding  with  any  certainty  of 
success.  ]  shall  limit  the  calculation  to  seven 
years,  which  will  be  a  fair  begiimitig  ;  after  whicli, 
'any  one  with  the  experience  of  tf  at  time,  will  be 
al>le  to  make  calculations  for  the  future.  I  shall 
set  down  each  item  in  the  calculation  far  below, 
and  in  some  instances,  three  hundred  per  cent, 
below  what  fair  ex[ieriments  have  shown  may  be 
relied  on. 

As  it  is  important,  at  the  commencement,  to 
mnlti|)ly  the  trees  as  fast  as  possible,  I  would  ad- 
vise to  begin  with  about  an  acre  of  mellow,  rich 
soil,  sandy  loam,  which  though  not  s;)  good  for 
the  ultimate  production  of  silk,  is  more  conducive 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  young  trees  before 
transplanting,  and  is  therefore  best  for  the  nurse- 
ry. In  this  nursery,  I  would  set  the  seedlings, 
cuttings,  or  other  young  trees,  as  near  together  as 
they  can  have  room  to  grow  the  first  year. 

The  first  year,  200  cuttings,  set  in  the  spring, 
will  afford  haves  sufficient  to  feed  about  500 
worms.  Tliis  nmnher  would  be  of  no  profitable 
use  in  yielding  silk  ;  but  ii  will  be  well  to  keep 
them,  in  order  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  to  provide  eggs  for  the   next  year. 

'j  he  moths  produced  by  the  500  worms,  will 
probably  be  half  females,  and  will  produce  about 
100,000  eggs;  about  15,000  of  which  will  be  want- 
ed for  the  next  season.  Suppose  50,000  of  them 
should  be  sold  at  12  1-2  cents,  which  is  one  half 
their  present  price,  the  account  for  this  year  may 
stand  thus  : 

Rent  for  acre,  for  nursery,  f  5 

200  cuttings,  say,  2 

Trouble  of  collecting,  setting,  &sc.,  2 


Feeding  500  worms, 


$'2 


^11 
50,000  eggs  sold,  at  12  1-2  cts.  per  1000,       6 


Nett  expense  out,  first  year,  $4  75 

SECOND  YEAR. 

This  year,  a'so,  but  little  or  no  profit  can  be  ex- 
pected.  Allowing  only  five  cuttings  or  layers  from 
each  tree,  which  is  not  ju-obably  not  more  than 
om-  fiiurth  of  what  may  be  procluced,  there  will 
be  200  trees  of  last  year,  and  one  thousand  prn()a- 
gatcd  this  year.  These  will  afford  leaves  sutfi- 
cient  for  15,000  worms,  which,  besides  producing 
eggs  for  next  year,  would  yield,  ].erbaps,  a  little 
over  six  pounds  of  silk,  which,  at  $5  l)er  pound, 
will  bring  $30. 

'J'he  exi)enses  and  proceeds  of  this  year  may  be 
estimated  thus: 

Rent  of  nursery,  $5 

Propagating  by  cuttings  or  layers,  1000 

trees,  6 

Feeding  15,000  worms,  10 

Reeling  6  lbs.  silk,  4  50 


$25  50 
30  00 

$4  50 


Six  pounds  silk,  at  $5  per  pound, 
Nett  gain  second  year, 

TUIRD     YEAR. 

This  year  also,  will  afford  but  small  profit.  All 
the  increase  of  the  trees  may  still  be  retained  in 
the  nursery.  From  each  of  those  set  the  sprnig 
before,  ten  at  least  may  be  taken. 

For  the  spring  oi  tl>e  third  year,  there  will  be 
200  trees  two  years  old,  and  1000  of  one  year  old. 
From  each  of  the  first,  may  be  propagated  ten,  and 
five  from  each  of  the  others,  making-  of  this  year's 
propagation,  7000;  in  the  whole,  8,200.  It"  from 
each  of  the  first  trees,  two  ])Ounds  of  leaves  are 
taken,  and  one  pound  from  each  of  the  next,  and 
1000  pounds  from  the  7000  young  plants,  making 
in  all  1900  pounds  of  leaves,  these  together  will 
feed  50,000  worms,  which  will  make  twenty  pounds 
of  silk. 

*  Statement  for  the  third  year. 
Rent,  t5 

Setting  7000  trees,  21 

Feeding  and  care  of  50,000  worms,  •  25 

Reeling  20  pounds  silk,  15 


20  pounds  silk,  at  $5  per  pound,  $100 


$34 


Nett  gain  third  year 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  ratio  for  four  years  yet 
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to  come,  allowing  each  tree  set  the  year  before, 
by  cuttings  or  layers,  to  produce  five,  and  each 
over  that  age,  ten,  which  is  infinitely  short  of  what 
can  be  effected,  then  the  number  of  trees  for  the 
fourth  year  will  be  55,200,  the  fifth  year,  372,200, 
the  sixth  year,  2,500,200,  and  the  seventh  year, 
15,872,200. 

But  as  these  last  numbers  outstrip  all  practical 
calculations  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  we  will 
therefore  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year,  which  commences  with  8,200  trees. 

As  this  number  will  extend  beyond  the  conve- 
nient limits  of  the  nursery,  of  course  it  will  begin 
transplanting  the  trees  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. To  effect  this,  I  would  advise  to  hire  a 
piece  of  ground  on  a  permanent  lease,  say  twenty 
acres,  and  more  if  can  be  done  conveniently,  with 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  in  three  years. 

I  would  prepare  a  part  of  this  field,  and  trans- 
plant the  1,200  trees  of  one  and  two  years  old. 
These  I  would  set  in  rows  eight  feet  and  six  inch- 
es apart,  and  the  trees  in  the  row,  a  little  short  of 
twenty  inches,  or  ten  trees  in  a  rod,  by  which  ar- 
rangement an  acre  will  contain  3,200  trees.  The 
whole  field  ought  to  be  well  fenced,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  trees  protected  from  every  kind  of  depreda- 
tion. The  trees  three  years  old  may  he  calculat- 
ed to  yield  three  pounds  of  leaves  each  ;  those  of 
two  years  one  and  a  half  pounds  ;  and  those  of 
one  year  half  a  pound  ;  in  all,  4,600  pounds  with- 
out those  set  this  year.  These  will  feed  120,000 
worms,  which  will  yield  fifty  pounds  of  silk,  which 
at  $5  per  pound,  will  amouut  to  $250. 

The  expenses  and  avails  this  year  may  bu  set 
down  thus : 

Rent  of  nursery,  $5 

Rent  of  field,  twenty  acres,  at  $2  per 

acre,  40 

Transplanting    1,200   trees,  preparing 

ground,  &c.,  12 

Attendance  of  worms,  and  reeling  50 

pounds  silk,  100 


$157 
50  pounds  of  silk,  at  $5  per  pound,  250 

Nett  gain  fourth  year,  $90 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

The  fifth  year  there  will  be  7000  trees  two  years 
old,  and  of  course,  ready  for  transplanting,  which, 
with  the  1,200  already  transplanted,  making  8,2C0, 
will  occ!  py  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half 
acres.  These,  with  those  one  year  old,  will  pro- 
duce leaves  enough  to  feed  something  over  a  mil- 
lion of  worms,  from  which  may  be  calculated  on 
416  pounds  of  silk. 

Rent  of  nursery  and  field,  $42  50 

Transplanting  7,000  trees,  35 


Feeding  and  care  of  1,000.000  worms 
Reeling  416  pounds  silk, 


416  pounds  silk,  at  $5  per  pound 
Nett  proceeds  fifth  year, 

SIXTH   TEAR. 


250 
312 


$631  50 
2080 

$1441  50 


It  will  be  perceived  that,  as  at  the  ratio  at  which 
we  j)roceeded  thus  far  in  propagating,  there  will 
be  this  year  untransplanted  47,000  trees  of  one 
year's  growth,  and  317,(00  set  this  year;  in  all 
364,000.  These  could  not  have  room  to  stand 
in  the  original  acre  of  nursery;  1  shall  therefore 
suppose  that  the  cultivator  has,  this  year,  either 
enriched  and  prepared  a  part  of  the  twenty  acres, 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  nursery,  or  has  procured  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  suitable  ground  elsewhere, 
in  which  case  the  3'et  unoccupied  portion  of  the 
twenty  acres  may  be  considered  an  equivalent, 
and  the  rent,  therefore,  need  not  come  into  the  ac- 
count. 

The  sixth  year  will  commence  by  transplanting 
the  47,0(  0  trees  two  years  old  this  spring,  which 
with  those  transplanted  before,  will  make  55,200,, 
leaving  space  in  the  twenty  acres  for  8,800  iriore. 
There  will  then  be  for  this  year's  feeding  200  trees 
of  five  years,  1,000  four  years,  7,000  of  three  years, 
and  47,000  of  two  years.  These  will  |)roduce  at 
least  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  leaves,  which,  with 
what  may  be  gathered  from  two  hundred  and 
twentythree  thousand  of  one  year  old,  will  amount 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  will  feed, 
at  a  reduced  calculation,  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  worms,  which  number  will  make  ten 
hundred  and  forty  one  pounds  of  silk,  worth 
$5265. 

Rent,  $42  50 

Transplanting  47,000  235 

Feeding  and  care  of  2,500,000  worms       300 
Reeling  1041  pounds  silk,  520  50 

Interest  of  cocoonery  supposed  to  have 

been  built  last  year,  210 


1041  pounds  silk,  at  $5  per  pound 
Nett  gain  sixth  year, 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 


$1308 
5205 

$3897 


At  the  season  of  the  commencing  this  spring, 
the  silk  made  the  year  before  will  have  been  sold, 
and  after  |;aying  all  expenses  of  the  season,  will 
have  left  a  net  gain  of  above  three  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  as  there  will  be  three  hundred  and  stren- 
teen  thousand  trees  of  two  years  old,  if  one  half 
of  them  are  sold  at  two  cents  each,  (the  purchaser 
being  at    the  expense    of  removing  them.)  which 
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woulc]  now  readily  coiniitand  six  or  eight  times 
tliat  price,  they  will  aninmif  to  f  3,170.  By  these 
nieanSj  there  will  lie  siifticirnt  funds  on  hand  to 
pay  for  the  twenty  acres  of  hind,  which,  at  tliirty 
dollars  per  acre,  will  amount  to  six  hundred  dol- 
lar!=,  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  cocoonery, 
which  1  shall  suppose  to  have  been  huilton  credit 
the  year  b,-fore,  togetlier  with  two  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  interest;  still  leaving  a  balancii  of  per- 
haps over  two  thousand  dollars.  1  shall  also  sup- 
pose that  in  the  course  of  thefifth  season  the  cul- 
tivator has  made  a  purchase  of  two  hundred  acres 
of  land,  which,  if  the  business  has  been  well  con- 
ducted thus  far,  can  easily  bo  done  on  a  credit,  to 
pay  by  instalments  of  one  thotisand  flollars  each, 
beginninir  afti  r  two  years,  and  which  at  thirty 
dollars  per  acre,  wilt  nqnh-esix  instalments.  If 
this  is  done,  he  will  now  be  able,  from  the  re- 
maining aval's  of  ast  season,  to  ^  ay  the  first  in- 
stalment with  the  interest  due. 


MAKAGIIBIERT  OF  IiORS£:S. 
The  f;ediiig  of  horses  is  a  thing  which  for  the 
most  part  is  indifferently  attended  to  in  this  coun- 
try, and  indeed  tlie  system  of  feeding  which  has 
been  adopted,  is  but  ill  calculated  to  preserve  these 
no'de  aninia!s  in  full  liealth  and  unimpaired 
in  strength  and  vigor  of  body.  "Witli  many  plan- 
ters and  farmers,  nothing  but  corn  and  oats,  in 
the  whole  grain  are  doled  cut  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  Now  these  are  each  high- 
ly nutritions  and  t  xcelknt  substances,  and  well 
calculated  to  sustain  horses  under  long  continued 
and  laborious  work,  but  then  are  they  not  too 
both  too  heating  to  the  lilood,  and  too  difficult  of 
digestion  to  be  given  without  change  during  the 
whole  year?  Viou'd  it  not  l)e  better,  putting  the 
saving  out  of  question,  to  reduce  those  grains  to 
something  like  digestible  substances.  Whether 
the  horse  be  fed  upon  corn  or  oats,  in  the  whole 
grain,  they  necessarily  void  a  large  portion  of 
them  in  precisely  the  same  *tate  in  which  they 
are  received  into  his  stomach.  1  his  fact  is  too 
well  established  to  be  denied  at  this  late  day,  and 
hence  it  follows  that  all  portions  of  gr:  ins  which 
are  eaten  by  the  horse  and  not  digested,  serve  but 
to  irritate  the  coat  of  his  stomach,  inflame  his 
blood,  and,  by  necessary  consequences,  disease  the 
whole  system.  The  health  of  a  man's  family  is 
very  properly  said  to  be  dependent  as  tnuch  upon 
his  cook  as  upon  any  other  earthly  agent,  whether 
referable  to  physical  or  atmospheric  causes.  Writ- 
ers upo'.!  human  health  invariably  recommend 
plaiimess  of  diet,  moderation  of  eating,  exercise, 
and  general  temperance,  and  the  substance^;  which 
^'■»^  most  earnestly  commended  to  favor,  are  those 
wliich  afford  the  most  bland  nutrition,  and  which 
sre  easiest  of  conversion  into  chyle.  If  these  rec- 
<Jmmendations  hold  good  with  respect  to    human 


diet,  we  would  ask  are  not  the  same  general  laws 
of  nature  applicable  to  the  horse  ?  If  man  lives 
luxuriantly  and  feeds  upon  high  seasoned  and  lus- 
cious food,  the  chances  are  as  ten  to  one  against 
him  tUat  he  will  get  the  gout,  or  some  inflannna- 
tory  disease  ;  and  if  he  feeds  upon  substances  dif- 
iicuit  of  digestion,  he  is  just  as  sure  to  be  visited 
with  that  worse  than  pestilent  distemper  —  the 
dyspepsia.  Ah !  but  would  you  compare  the 
liorse  to  man  ?  we  think  we  hear  some  one  asik  ; 
and  lest  our  motives  may  be  mistaken,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  replying  to  the  query  in  ad-, 
vance  of  its  being  solemnly  put  on  us.  We  do 
not  conq)are  the  horse  to  the  man,  but  we  hold  it 
as  of  a  truth  which  admits  not  of  contradiction  — 
that  all  the  alimentary  substances,  to  b(!  profitable 
to  the  stomach  of  either  man  or  hors",  should  be 
not  only  nutritious  and  bland,  but  should  be  eaten 
in  that  state  in  which  it  is  best  calculated  to  un- 
dergo the  digestive  process.  Mastication  does 
nmch  to  prepare  the  food  of  the  horse  for  that  op- 
eration ;  but  the  evidences  wliich  are  afforded  by 
the  substances  voided  by  this  animal,  incontestably 
show  that  it  fails  most  lamentably  i-n  the  pi-rform- 
ance  of  this  highly  necessary  work.  In  England 
where  the  management  of  stock  generally,  and 
particularly  of  the  horse,  is  reduced  to  a  matter 
of  science,  but  ^liw  intelligent  feeders  think  of 
giving  food  to  that  animal  in  an  uncrushed  state  ; 
nor  do  they  confine  them  to  grain  feeding  alone, 
and  for  the  assigned  reason,  that  it  is  too  heating. 
Potatoes  and  ruta  baga  form  a  part  of  the  fded  of 
studs  of  most  English  country  gentlemen  ;  by 
which  means  they  keep  their  horses  in  better 
health  ;  the  occasional  feeding  with  roots  serving 
to  open  their  bowels,  cool  their  blood,  determine 
the  secretions  to  the  surface,  render  the  skin 
loose,  and  the  hair  silky  and  healthy.  We  have 
said  that  independently  of  the  saving  which  is  thus 
effected,  the  other  reasons  are  sufficient  to  justify 
a  resort  to  practice,  and  we  would  ask  are  not  the 
melioration  with  the  animal  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  sufficient  of  itself,  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  every  consideration?  We  think  it 
is,  and  should  be  rejoiced  to  find  that  our  sugges- 
tions were  improved  upon  by  Americatn  horse 
owners,  for  we  honestly  believe  that  infinite  good 
both  to  the  master  and  beast  would  inevitably  re- 
sult from  it. —  Farmer  and  Gardener. 


A  chemist  of  the  city  of  Durham  has  lately  dis- 
covered by  accident,  that  the  sting  (venom)  of  a 
wasp  or  bee  is  an  acid  which  will  yield  to  an  ap- 
plication of  powerful  alkali. 

Col.  Rees,  of  Florida,  owner  of  a  jjlmtation 
wliich  was  devastated  by  the  Indians,  is  said  to 
have  lost  $140,000 — being  the  greatest  loss  sus- 
tained by  any  individual  in  the  Territory. 
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lilMK  FOR  MANURE. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Kennebec  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety. 

To  render  our  farms  highly  productive,  we  must 
cease  to  look  to  barn-yard's  for  the  only  means  of 
enriching  them.  The  application  of  alkalies — 
turning  in  green  crops,  and  collecting  composts, 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  recent  discovery  of 
lime,  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  promi- 
ses well  for  agriculture,  as  it  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble in  raising  certain  crops,  and  valuable  in  any. 
There  has  been  but  little  experience  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  application  of  lime  in  husbandry.  In 
other  countries  it  is  used  as  a  manure,  botli  in  Us 
caustic  or  hot  state,  and  in  a  mild  state.  When  a 
sward  or  other  substance  is  to  be  decomposed,  it 
is  applied  in  its  caustic  state.  When  this  is  not 
the  object,  it  may  be  used  in  either  state.  If  used 
upon  plants,  it  must  be  in  a  mild  state.  It  has 
been  doubled  whether  lime  oj)erates  as  a  stimulus, 
alterative,  or  food  for  the  plant,  but  we  think  that 
it  acts  as  a  neutralizer  of  all  acids,  and  as  an  alter- 
ative. Heavy  liming  has  been  tried  on  cold  clay 
soils,  and  peats,  with  perfect  success.  In  some 
cases  240  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  used.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  will  not  answer  for  us,  un- 
less situated  in  a  lime  district,  wliere  the  refuse  of 
the  kilns  can  be  obtained  at  low  rates.  But  at 
the  present  prices  every  farmer  should  use  it  or  a 
substitute  ;  ashes  as  a  top  dressing  on  all  his  lands 
that  do  not  contain  calcareous  matter.  The  sward 
of  rich  places  by  the  road  side  thrown  up,  and  lime 
mixed  in,  makes  an  excellent  dressing  for  a  wheat 
crop  ;  if  caustic  when  put  in  the  stack,  it  will  snon 
be  mild  and  fit  to  apply  to  young  jilants.  Lime  is 
used  with  most  beneficial  efl^ects  on  land  abound- 
ing in  copperas  rock,  and  when  applied  it  renders 
it  the  most  productive  and  desirable  soil.  Our  re- 
marks have  been  confined  to  what  is  called  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  when  quick  lime  is  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  even  where  the  base  was  be- 
fore, iron,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  plaster  of 
paris  Plaster  is  sulphuric  acid  with  lime.  Cop- 
peras is  sulphtu-ic  acid  with  iron.  Plaster,  which 
belongs  to  the  family  of  lime,  is  a  very  good  and 
cheap  dressing  for  most  land,  and  is  indispensable 
to  a  crop  of  clover,  which  when  analyzed  is  found  to 
be  composed  in  part  of  plaster  ;  but  we  believe  a 
cheaper  and  better  manure  maybe  formed  of  lime 
mixed  with  other  substances,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  it  on  all  unjiroductive  land  as  an 
alterative  ;  on  all  wheat  land  as  the  food  of  wheat ; 
for  unless  it  is  contained  in  the  soil,  or  is  supplied, 
no  wheat  can  be  raised.  We  ha^'e  so  much  and 
so  good  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  lime 
in  husbandry,  that  we  hope  every  farmer  will 
avail  himself  of  the  present  low  price  of  it  to  try 
experiments  for  himself.     It  is  used  with  the  best 


effects  in  England,  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  In  Pennsylvania,  they  give 
eighteen  cents  per  bushel  for  an  inferior  kind  of 
lime,  and  find  it  profitable  manure. 

Lime  has  been  used  by  some  of  our  farmers  in 
raising  potatoes.  They  find  it  beneficial,  not  only 
to  the  potato  crop,  but  to  the  succeeding  crops. 
Its  effects  are  visible  for  several  years.  The 
manner  of  applying  it  is,  to  put  a  spoonful  in  a  hill 
after  the  potatoes  are  dropped  and  cover  the 
lime  and  potatoes  together.  Not  only  is  the  quan- 
tity of  the  crop  increased,  but  the  quality  is  im- 
proved by  it. 

Pot(itoes  have  become,  to  a  considerable  extent 

jUi  articlo  of  export,  and   may   be  reckoned     one     CI 

the  most  profitable  crops  on  farms  situated  near 
navigable  waters.  The  South  will  always  depend 
on  us  for  a  supply,  if  we  send  them  a  good  article. 
Should  the  state  do  any  thing  to  facilitate  trans- 
portation by  canals  or  rail-roads,  a  general  benefit 
will  be  felt  among  the  farmers  from  the  sale  of 
this  article. 

They  may  be  raised  at  a  very  cheap  rate  on 
stubble  land.  A  little  lime  to  assist  in  decom- 
posing the  stubble,  is  all  the  manure  that  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  a  good  crop,  and,  by  planting  in 
straight  drills,  most  of  the  labor  maybe  performed 
by  a  horse.  Land  may  be  well  prepared  in  this 
manner  for  a  second  cro;)  of  wheat.  J  he  lime  ap- 
plied to  the  ■  potatoes  is  sufficient  for  the  wheat, 
without  another  application. 


CHOOSING  SHEEP  FOR  BREEDING, 

One  of  the  two  species  of  sheep,  the  long  and  the 
short  wooled,  having  been  chosen  as  most  appro- 
priate to  the  situation,  and  wool  being  made  an 
object,  it  is  mosc  advantageous  to  select  such 
flocks  as  are  pure  as  possible  of  the  species  to 
which  they  belong,  and  not  a  mixture  of  the  short 
and  long  wooled  breeds,  which  must  generally 
produce  an  inferior  fleece,  disadvantageous  to  the 
manufacturer.  Length  of  staple  in  the  long,  and 
fineness,  elasticity  and  closeness  in  the  short 
wooled  fleece,  will  be  the  best  guides  in  this 
case. 

Whether  the  wool  be  long  or  short,  the  carcass 
of  the  animal  ought  to  be  amply  and  regularly  cov- 
ered ;  it  is  a  great  defect  wiien  the  belly  is  bare, 
and  still  greater  when  the  wool  is  thin  and  open 
along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  admitting  rain  and 
moisture  to  a  most  susceptible  part,  indeed,  to  de- 
scend upon  all  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  a  piece  of  good  old  advice,  to  buy  your 
RAMS  a  little  before  shearing  time,  if  possible  ;  and 
a  very  necessary  modern  addition  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  at  the  farmer's  house, 
while  you  see  the  animal  in  puris  naturalibus, 
and  before  he  has  been   decked  out  and  trimmed 
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for  show  by  the  sheep  barber.  A  thick  ifleece, 
coveriug  all  parts  with  as  much  equality  as  possi- 
ble, containing  plenty  of  yolk,  or  retained  or  in- 
spissated perspiration,  is  the  object.  If  <;wes, 
equally  well  bred,  can  l)e  procured,  the  shepherd 
anticipates  and  reaps  an  immediate  benefit ;  if  not, 
he  must  patiently  await  improvement  of  his  wool, 
through  the  medium  of  the  superior  blood  of  his 
rams. 

At  shearing  time,  examine  the  bottoms  of  the 
fleece,  or  the  lower  extremity  of  the  filaments  of 
wool;  if  it  be  stitchy-haired,  of  mixed  quality,  or 
if  the  sheep  have  a  coarse  breech,  or  be  not  well 
covered,  it  must  be  rejected,  as  im|)roper  for  a 
breeding  stock,  where  it  would  perpetuate  its 
defects.  The  quantity  of  yolk  or  grease  is  a  good 
proof  of  ths  thickness  of  the  fleece,  since,  by  the 
closeness  and  thickness  of  the  wool,  the  grease  or 
persftirable  matter  of  the  animal  is  retained;  hence 
fine,  closed,  curled  wool  has  ever  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  yolk. — Bath  Memoirs. 


ENGLISH  CULTlVATIOIff. 

I  had  heard  and  read  much,  before  I  went  to 
England  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  roads,  and  of  the  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion Avhich  prevails  through  the  country.  But 
when  I  came  to  see  those  things  with  my  own 
eyes,  I  found  that  my  previous  conceptions  were 
extremely  inadequate.  I  cannot  do  justice  at  all, 
to  any  of  those  objects  which  interested  and  de- 
lighted me  so  much  the  moment  I  saw  them. — 
But  imagine  yoiuself  safely  landed  as  I  was,  at 
Liverpool  in  the  month  of  April.  You  recollect 
that  m  New  England,  and  even  much  farther 
south,  winter  still  lingers— that  the  fields  are 
brown,  the  treci  leafless,  and  the  roads  bad.  Not 
BO  ,n  England.— You  take  the  coach  for  London. 
As  you  go  out  of  to,vn  you  are  very  much  sur. 
prised  to  see  a  <!eep  June  vegetation,  especially 
when  you  recollect  that  you  are  in  the  fifiyfourth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  you  ascribe  it  to  some 
peculiar  advantage  of  soil,  or  early  exposure.  But 
as  you  are  bo.ne  rapidly  along,  you  find  other 
fields  still  more  verdant.  The  scone  opens  wider. 
t  leld  beyond  field,  and  lawn  beyond  lawn,  rises 
lu  endless  perspective.  The  farms  are  regularly 
laid  out  in  squares  and  parallelograms,  of  fron  two 
to  forty  acres  ;  and  in  general  are  laid  down  as 
smooth  and  level  as  the  roller  can  make  them. 
Here  is  a  luxuriant  wheat  field,  and  there  a  mea- 
dow, and  next  a  rich  pasture,  and  there  busy 
preparation  for  putting  in  potatoes  or  turnips;  and 
there  bailey  or  oats  just  shooting  up  from  the  dark 
and  rich  soil.  But  scarcely  a  rod  of  fence  such  as 
we  meet  with  every  where  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  you  see  in  your  two  hundred  miles 
rid,e  from  Liverpool  to  London.  All  is  haw. 
thcfrn  ;  and  these  hedges,  which  are  for   the  most 


part  kept  neatly  trimmed  about  the  garden  and  farm 
houses,  and  by  the  road  side,  add  more  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country  than  any  description  had 
pictured  upon  my  mind.  The  common  method 
of  making  the  hedge  is  this;  first  the  ridge  is 
thrown  up,  perhaps  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
fields  which  are  to  he  fenced  in;  when  the  young 
thorn  is  to  be  planted  in  two  parallel  rows,  al)out 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  growth  is 
not  very  rapid ;  but  when  it  has  attained  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  in  about  as  many  years, 
it  becomes  so  dense  that  no  domestic  animals 
would  think  of  breaking  through  it.  The  leaf  is 
small,  deeply  verdant,  and  beautifully  serrated. — 
In  the  month  of  May  these  hedges  are  clothed 
with  a  white  fragrant  blossom,  very  much  re- 
sembling that  of  the  thorn  of  our  own  country; 
and  it  is  then  that  the  honey  suckle  and  other 
wild  flowers  enfold  their  bright  hues  and  mingle 
their  sweetness  with  the  hawthorn.  In  the  hedg- 
es, trees,  such  as  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  horse 
chesnut,  are  planted,  sometimes  in  rows,  near  to- 
gether, but  oftener  far  apart,  so  that  each  one  rises 
and  waves  in  grandeur  by  itself  over  the  humbler, 
but  not  less  charming  growth  below.  Single 
trees  very  large  are  sprinkled  here  and  there  in 
ev  ry  direction,  and,  every  now  and  then  you 
catch  a  glimpse  in  the  distance,  of  a  grove  or  cir- 
cular clutnp,  which  add  not  a  little  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landsca|)e. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  intending  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  country  between  Liver- 
pool and  London,  as  if  they  were  riclier  or  more 
highly  cultivated  than  other  parts  through  which 
I  afterwards  travelled,  for,  in  truth  it  is  less  so. 
With  the  exception  of  the  downs,  and  here  and 
there  a  heath,  what  I  saw  of  the  English  scenery, 
taken  altogether,  very  much  surpasses  my  expec- 
tations—  not  in  boldness,  not  in  grandeur  —  but 
in  richness  and  beauty.  It  seemed  to  me  as  1 
passed  rapidly  along,  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  city  to  city,  more  like  one  interminable  se- 
ries of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  than  any 
thing  else  to  which  I  could  compare  it.  (n  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  tur- 
retted  castles  and  halls  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ; 
their  immense  parks  and  princely  domains,  some- 
times embracing  several  miles  square  of  fine  ter- 
ritory, and  enclosing  gardens,  lawns,  and  forests, 
adorned  with  avenues,  and  fishponds,  and  streams. 
All  these  and  many  other  features  of  the  island, 
serve  to  increase  your  admiration  of  what  nature 
and  taste  have  done  for  our  father  land. — Dr. 
Humphrey's  Tour. 

Agriculture  aided  by  science,  will  make  a  little 
nation  a  great  one. 

All  the  energy  of  the  hero,  and  all  the  science 
of  the  philosopher,  may  find  scope  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  one  farm. 
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SrCCESSlON  OF  CROPS. 

But  however  well  adapted  the  soil  and  climate 
may  be  to  the  cultivation  of  any  particular  kind 
of  vegetable,  the  former  soon  ceases  to  be  produc- 
tive if  constantly  appropriated  to  the  culture  of 
plants  of  the  same  or  analogous  species.  In  order 
that  land  may  be  cultivated  successfully,  various 
kinds  of  vegetables  must  be  raised  upon  it  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  rotation  must  l)e  conducted  with 
intelligence,  that  none  unsuited  either  to  the  soil 
or  climate  may  be  introduced.  It  is  the  art  of 
varying  the  crops  upon  the  same- soil,  of  causing 
different  vegetables  to  succeed  one  another,  and 
of  understanding  the  effect  of  such  upon  the  soil, 
that  can  alone  establish  that  good  order  of  succes- 
sion which  constitutes  cropping. 

A  good  system  of  cropping  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  guarantee  of  success  that  the  farmer  can 
have  ;  without  this,  all  is  vague,  uncertain  and 
hazardous.  In  order  to  establish  this  good  system 
of  cropping,  a  degree  of  knowledge  is  necessary, 
which  unhappily  is  wanting  to  the  greater  part  of 
our  practical  farmers.  1  shall  here  state  certain 
facts  and  principles  which  may  serve  as  guides  in 
this  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

Principle  1.      All  plants  exhaust  the  soil. 

Principle  2.  All  plants  do  not  exhaust  the  soil 
equally. 

Principles.  Plants  of  diffeient  kinds  do  not 
exhaust  a  soil  in  the  same  manner. 

Principle  4.  All  plants  do  not  restore  to  the 
soil  either  the  same  quantity  or  the  same  quality 
of  manure. 

Principle  5.  All  plants  do  not  foul  the  soil 
equally. 

From  the  principles  whicli  I  have  just  establish- 
e  I,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions: 

1st.  That  however  well  prepared  a  soil  may  be, 
it  cannot  nourish  a  long  succession  of  crops  with 
out  bec(  ming  exhausted. 

2d.  Each  harvest  impoverishes  the  soil  to  a 
certain  extent,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  nour- 
ishment whicli  it  restores  to  the  earth. 

3d.  The  cultivalion  of  spindle  roots  ougkt 
to  succeed  that  of  running  and  superficial 
roots. 

4th.  Jt  is  necessary  to  avoid  returning  too  soon 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  same  or  of  analogous  kinds 
of  vegetables,  in  the  same  soil. 

5th.  It  is  very  unwise  to  allow  two  kinds  of 
plants,  which  admit  of  the  ready  growth  of  weeds 
among  them  to  be  raised  in  succession. 

6th.  Those  plants  that  derive  their  principal 
support  from  the  soil,  should  not  be  sown,  except- 
ing when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  provided  with  ma- 
nure. 

7th.  When  the  soil  exhibits  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion from  successive  harvests,  the    cultivation 


of  those  plants  that  restore  most  to  the  soil,  must 
be  resorted  to. 

These  principles  are  confirmed  by  experience  ; 
they  form  the  basis  of  a  system  of  agriculture  rich 
in  its  products,  but  more  rich  in  its  economy,  by 
the  diminution  of  the  usual  quantity  of  labor  and 
manure.  All  cultivators  ought  to  be  governed 
by  them,  but  their  application  must  be  modified 
by  the  nature  of  soils,  and  climates,  and  the  par- 
ticular wants  of  each  locality. — ChaptaVs  Chem- 
istry, 


Lunar  Influences.— A  writer  in  the  Kew 
York  Farmer  has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
Bubject  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  tlie 
weather. 

In  the  course  of  my  observation,  I  could  not  but 
refer  at  times  to  the  remark  of  the  Indians,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country  of  my  youth,  of 
which  there  were  a  number  of  them  living,  and 
that  was,  that  after  the  changes  of  the  moon,  if  the 
corners  pointed  up  in  the  form  of  a  dish,  it  would 
be  dry  weather  that  moon,  but  if  one  down  and  the 
other  up,  it  would  be  rainy  or  wet.  Altiiough  as- 
tronomical knowledge  taught  me  that  this  was 
without  foundation,  still  from  repeated  remarks,  I 
was  finally  compelled  to  admit  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  obstirvation  ;  and  in  i)rocess  of 
time,  was  led  to  form  the  following  conclusion:  that 
is,  when  the  moon  changes  in  high  north  latitude, 
it  is  generally  col.l  and  dry ;  but  if  in  extreme 
south  latitude,  warm  and  wet,  and  apt  to  be  stormy. 
It  may  be  remirked,  that  when  the  moon  changes 
in  high  north  latitude,  it  makes  the  figure  of  the 
corners  pointing  up,  and  in  extreme  south  theother 
figure,  which  verifies,  in  a  measure  the  truth  of 
the  old  Indian's  remark.  Hence,  although  ad- 
mitting that  the  sim  and  moon  are  the  jirincipal 
agents  in  governing  the  weather  there  seems  to  be 
other  causes  which  at  titnes  vary  tlieir  influence, 
so  that  it  is  still  an  uncertainty;  but  I  have  very 
rarely  known  it  to  fail  that  th  j  moon  in  extreme 
south  latitude,  denotes  warm  and  stormy  weather, 
and  in  high  north  latitude,  cold  and  dry;  and  if 
we  have  ever  so  great  prospect  of  storms  in  the 
latter,  they  are  apt  to  be  of  short  duration.  As  my 
limits  will  not  allow  me  to  go  farther  into  detail, 
it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  if  our  almanack  ma- 
kers would  give  us  the  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the 
full,  change,  and  quarters,  with  the  course  she  is 
going,  whether  north  or  south,  we  might  foretell 
the  weather  for  ourselves,  or  they  might  give  it 
by  their  own  judgment  from  the  moon's  latitude 
in  probability. 


A  skilful  agriculturist  will  constitute  one  of  tlie 
mightiest  bulwarks  of  which  civil  liberty  can 
boast. 
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France  is  considered  a  silk  growing  country, 
yet  she  does  not  grow  sufficient  for  her  own  man- 
ufactures, and  it  is  said,  annually  imports  raw  Siik 
to  the  amount  of  $6,000,000 

England,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  her  climate, 
cannot  raise  the  worms  to  advantage,  and  for  her 
numerous  manufacturers  is  obliged  annually  to 
import  the  raw  material  from  other  countries  to 
the  amount  of  $17,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  we 
import  annually  of  Raw  Silk  to  the  amount  of 
about  $10,000,000  and  of  the  manufactured  over 
sixteen  millions. 

Unless  the  United  States  push  the  culture  of 
the  Mulberry  and  raising  of  Cocoons,  beyond  any 
thing  now  in  operation,  many  long  years  must  in- 
tervene, before  we  can  supply  the  demand  of  our 
own  markets.  Inhabiting  as  we  do  one  of  the 
1  est  climates  in  the  world  for  manufacturing  silk 
of  the  best  quality,  instead  of  paying  ten  niillions 
of  dollars  annually  to  other  nations  for  the  raw 
material,  we  ought  to  export  two  or  three  times 
that  amount. 

It  is  said  our  imports  of  Silk  stuffs  exceed  our 
export  of  Bread  stuffs  —  why  is  this?  Only  be- 
cause we  do  not  duly  appreciate  and  improve  the 
means  we  have.  Let  our  intelligent  Farmers  be 
convinced  that  the  silk  business  is  profitable,  and 
then  we  can  hope  that  every  exertion  will  be  made 
to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and 
raising  of  Cocoons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  any  one  should  view 
the  subject  as  a  wild  project,  and  say,  tl  at  al- 
though it  may  be  a  good  business  for  a  few  years, 
if  found  lucrative,  every  body  will  engage  in  it, 
and  glut  and  ruin  the  market.  We  wish  the  sub- 
ject could  be  so  presented  to  our  fellow  citizens, 
as  to  impress  them  with  the  importance  of  examin- 
ing the  subject,  on  the  broad  scale  of  greater  na- 
tional importance  than  any  agricultural  subject  ever 
yet  pursued. 

But  if  doubts  and  fears  shall  remain,  we  only 
ask  them  to  commence  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
on  a  limited  scale  for  a  few  years,  not  to  interfere 
with  any  other  agricultural  pursuit.  Let  the  ex- 
periment be  made  upon  some  of  our  almost  bar- 
ren and  useless  portions  of  poor,  dry,  stony  and 
gravelly  soil. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  silk  business  can  be 
made  more  profitable  than  any  crop,  why  not  take 
the  best  and  richest  land  ?  a  fair  question  indeed, 
but  such  land  is  not  best  for  the  Chinese  inulber- 
ry,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  every  patch 
of  poor,  waste,  dry  land  devoted  to  some  useful 
purpose. — J^orthampton  Cour. 


(From  the  Silk  Culturist.) 

RoxBURY,  March  5th,  1836. 
Mr  Comstock:  — Understanding  that  commu- 
nications directed  to  you,  on  the  culture  of  silk, 
will  be  acceptable,  I  offer  a  statement  of  my  short 
experience  in  the  business,  and  should  it  prove 
that  I  have  done  anything  to  advance  the  cause, 
I  shall  be  amply  paid  for  my  pains.  I  have  1500 
trees,  fron)  two  to  six  years  old,  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition,  and  have  fed  a  small  number  of  worms  for 
three  seasons  past  ;  and,  after  having  constructed 
a  reel  expressly  for  the  purpose,  have  overcome, 
to  us,  the  great  difficulty  of  reeling  the  silk  from 
the  cocoons,  and  manufacturing  it  into  sewing 
silk,  to  our  great  satisfaction. 

The  manner  in  which  we  manage  is  this.  We 
reel  from  twelve  to  twenty  cocoons  at  a  time,  and 
put  five  or  six  skeins  on  the  reel  at  once,  as  required 
for  the  size  of  the  thread  —  from  ten  to  twenty 
knots  to  a  skein.  We  then  take  the  reel  from  the 
frame  and  place  it  in  a  jack,  in  order  to  double  it 
without  disturbing  the  skeins.  We  then  take  a 
common  quill-wheel  and  spool,  and  secure  the 
ends  from  five  skeins,  bringing  them  together  into 
one.  After  wetting  with  suds,  we  proceed  to 
spool,  which,  when  done,  it  is  ready  for  spinning, 
&c.  I  am  satisfied  we  can  make  a  run  of  sewing 
thread  from  the  cocoons  with  about  the  same  labor 
as  from  flax. 

I  also  constructed  a  box  stove  of  sheet  iron,  and 
another  of*boards  sufficiently  large,  after  putting 
the  iron  one  into  it,  to  leave  a  space  each  side  and 
bottom,  of  about  one  inch  —  I  then  filled  the 
space  with  clay  mortar  —  being  a  non-conductor 
of  heat,  one  could  set  by  it  in  the  warmest  weather 
without  inconvenience.  The  stove-pipe  to  j)ass 
through  a  window  or  chimney,  as  most  convenient. 
I  have  also  invented  a  spinning-jenny,  for  the 
purpose  of  spinning,  doubling,  and  twisting  under 
one  operation,  either  by  hand  or  any  other  power, 
which  I  calculate  to  put  in  operation  next  season. 
1  am,  &c. 

Isaac   G.  Botsford. 

P.  S.  The  inquiry  has  been  made,  what  shall 
be  done  to  prevent  the  siik  worm  from  being 
destroyed  by  ants?  Sus[iend  the  shelves  from 
above  with  wires,  so  that  they  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  a  sure 
remedy  may  be  found.  I.  G.  B. 


The  population  of  Paris  has  quadrupled  since 
the  reign  of  Louis  Xill.  Land  which  was  then 
worth  200  francs  the  acre,  is  now  1000  francs  the 
yard. 


The  last  Albany  Cultivator,  says — "  Mr  Asa 
Carter,  of  Champion,  Jefferson  Co.  has  shown  us 
a  specimen  of  silk  manufactured  by  his  daughter, 
who  never  saw  a  silk  worm,  nor  a  silk  reel  until 
lastsummer.  This  is  pretty  good-evidence  that 
there  is  no  great  art  or  mystery  in  managing  silk 
worms." 


PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
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Premiums  offered  by  our  Agricultural  Society.  Silk 
and  Mulberry. —  On  the  greatest  number  of  acres  set 
with  White  Mulberry  Trees,  regard  being  had  to  the 
average  size,  age,  and  height  of  the  trees,  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  soil  and  cash  value  of  the  same,  before  the 
first  day  of  October,  1836,  $15,  10,  5.  On  the  greatest 
number  of  Chinese  Mulberry,  (Morus  Multicaulis)  which 
shall  be  raised  from  cuttings,  layers,  or  seed,  before  the 
first  day  of  October,  1836,  15,  10,  5.  On  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  arranged  orchard,  of  White  Mulberry, 
forgathering  and  feeding  Silk  worms,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  worms  fed  thereon,  and  cocoons  produced  there- 
from, the  present  year,  10,  7,  5.  On  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  Raw  Silk  made  in  1836,5,4.  On  the  greatest 
quantity  of  manufactured  silk,  made  in  1836,5,4.  On 
the  greatest  quanity  of  cocoons,  by  weight  and  measure, 
raised  in  1836,  3,  2. 

On  Crops-  To  be  aioarded  next  March. — On  the 
greatest  quantity  and  weight  and  value  of  good  clean 
Winter  Wtieat,  from  an  acre  of  Lmd,  meaning  the  net 
value  of  the  crop,  after  deducting  every  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, labor,  manure,  seed,  and  interest  of  the  value 
ofthe  land,  estimating  good  clean  wheat  at  1.50  per 
bushel,  6,  5,4.  On  the  greatest  quantity  and  weight  and 
value  of  good  clean  Spring  Wheat,  from  an  acre  of  old 
land,  deducting  all  expenses,  estimating  good  spring 
spring  wheat  at  1.25  per  bushel,  5,  4,  3.  On  the  great- 
est quantity  and  weight  and  value  of  good  Indian  Corn, 
from  an  acre  of  old  land,  deducting  all  expenses,  and  es- 
timating corn  at  75  cts.  per  bushel,  7,  6, 5.  On  the 
greatest  quantity  and  value  of  good  Potatoes,  for  the  ta- 
ble, from  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  deducting  all  expenses, 
estimating  good  potatoes  at  35  cts.  per  bushel,  5.  On 
the  greatest  quantity  of  good  Wheat,  raised  on  a  farm 
within  the  limits  of  the  society,  in  the  year,  1836,  being 
not  less  than  200  bushels,  10.  On  the  greatest  quamity 
of  good  Rye,  being  not  less  than  500  bushels,  10.  On 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  Corn,  being  not  less  than 
500  bushels,  10.  On  the  greatest  quantity,  of  Oats,  be- 
ing not  less  than  300  bushels,  10.  On  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  Deans,  b(!ing  not  less  than  100  bushels,  10.  On 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Peas,  being  not  less  than  100 
bushels,  10.  On  the  greatest  quantity  of  Clover  seed, 
being  not  less  than  25  bushels,  10.  On  the  greatest 
quautity  of  Land  reclaimed,  and  crops  therefrom, 
accompanied  with  a  written  description  of  the  manage- 
miMit,  condition,  and  worth  ofthe  land  before  and  sine 
reclaimed,  10. —  Aorthampton  Cour. 


The  Morus  Multicaulis,  CCIiinese  Mulberry)' as  sold 
in  this  town,  is  g5  00  a  paper.  A  paper  contains  soed 
enough  fur  about  two  thousand  plants,  but  it  is  hnrdly 
probable  they  will  all  vegetate.  But  supposing  only  half 
do,  at  a  year's  growth  they  are  worth  25  cents  each, 
and  can  be  sold  readily  for  that  money.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  gives  $250  for  what  cost  $5  00.  A  letter  to  Dr. 
Slebbins  from  a  gentleman  in  this  state,  says — "  I  have 
now  from  a  paper  of  seed  sold  by  you  two  years  since, 
350  thrifty  trees,  and  have  put  out  from  the  same,  1200 
cuttings.  I  have  sold  about  $50  worth  of  cuttings,  nil 
from  the  seed  of  one  paper."  This  paper  cost  at  that 
time  but  fifty  cents  !  Is  not  this  conclusive  demonstra- 
tion.'—/6. 


Barley. —  A  subscriber  informs  us  tliat  from  a 
suggestion  made  in  this  paper,  that  he  was  induc- 
ed to  wash  his  barley  in  lime  water  and  roll  it  in 
plaster  before  sowing.  His  expectations  was  re- 
alized, his  crop  being  larger  than  usual,  and  more 
free  fiorn  smut  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
—  Gen.  Far. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  throughout  our  country,  are  beginning  to 
engage  in  the  Silk  Culture.  Dr  Stone  of  this 
t6wn,  has  transplanted  this  Spring  1100  or  1200 
Mulberry  trees  from  two  to  three  years  old,  some 
of  them  older.  The  field  in  which  he  has  placed 
them,  is  of  a  light  and  stony  soil,  such  as  is  said 
to  produce  leaves  of  the  best  quality.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  this  kind  of  soil  in  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  hill  towns  west  of  here.  It  is 
hardly  fit  for  anything  but  Mulberry  .trees,  but 
would  undoubtedly  prove  more  profitable  than 
the  most   fertile  meadow   land,  if  applied  to  this 

purposo. Greenfield     Gax. 

Maple  Sugar.  —  The  Maple  Sugar  season  is 
over  for  this  year.  Manufacturers  have  pulled 
out  the  sap  spouts  —  plugged  up  their  trees,  and 
can  now  tell  us  to  a  fraction  what  their  luck  has 
been.  The  run  was  not  so  great,  we  believe,  as 
it  has  been  some  years  —  although  about  as  good 
as  ordinary.  Those  who  commenced  early  enough, 
procured  their  usual  quantity  of  sugar.  Mr  Steb- 
bins,  of  Conway,  made  from  1200  to  1400  lbs. 
Mr  Randall,  of  Shelburne,  informs  us  that  he 
manufactured  over  900  lbs.  besides  making  up- 
wards of  a  barrel  of  molasses.  Mr  Spaulding, 
and  Mr  iiipley,  of  Montague,  made  upAvards  of 
800  lbs.  each.  As  yet,  we  have  heard  of  no 
heavier  producers  about  here  than  the  above  men- 
tioned. The  sugar  is  rather  higher  than  usual 
this  year.  It  sells  fronr  12  to  16  cents.  Maple, 
molasses  has  been  sold  here  at  $1,00  per  gallon. 
It  is  sans  pareil  for  puddings,  &c.  —  Greenfield 
Gaz. 

The  Hartford  Silk  Factory  flourishes.  There 
are  about  100  looms,  60  of  which  are  occupied  by 
pretty  Yankee  girls.  The  labor  is  light,  the  profits 
of  the  company  great,  and  the  fair  hand  maiden 
cheerful  and  contented.  Success  to  the  American 
silk  manufactories. —  Conn.  Aurora. 

A  new  method  of  manufacturing  flutes  has  been 
invented  by  a  Mr  Catlin.  Those  made  of  wood 
are  liable  to  be  split.  Mr  Catlin  avoids  this  defect 
by  the  following  expedient :  He  wraps  muslin  and 
silk,  coated  with  varnish,  so  tight  as  to  become 
solid  as  wood,  around  an  instrument  of  suitable 
size  for  the  bore.  This  being  withdrawn  leaves 
the  internal  hollow  perfectly  smooth  and  polished. 
Clarionets  and  other  instruments  may  be  manufact- 
und  in  the  same  way.  The  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment is  said  to  be  excellent. —  Old  Colony  Whig. 

A  French  scientific  journal  certifies  to  the 
efficacy  of  common  salt  in  fixing  white  wash 
made  of  lime.  The  water  in  which  the  lime  is 
slacked,  should  be  first  saturated  with  salt. 
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On  tht  utility  and  best  method  of  cook- 
ing FOOD  for  domestic  ANIMALS. —  This  subject 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  practical  men  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  it 
is  a  branch  of  rural  economy  at  all  times  wortliy 
the  careful  investigation  of  the  farmer.  The 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland  have,  in  annanner, 
directed  the  public  attention  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  farm-stock  with  prepared  or  unpre- 
pared food,  and  have,  by  liberal  premiums, induc- 
ed numerous  experiments  to  be  actually  made, 
and  elicited  much  valuable  information.  The 
conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  these 
and  other  experiments  seem  to  be, — 

1.  That  a  great  saving,  some  say  one  half  or 
more,  is  effected  by  cutting  tlie  dry  fodder  for 
horses  and  neat  cattle,  and  feeding  it  with  their 
provender  or  grain,  in  two  or  three  daily  messes, 
in  mangers.  Not  that  the  food  is  thereby  enhanc- 
ed in  its  inherent  properties  but  that  given  in  this 
way  it  all  tells —  is  all  consumed,  all  digested,  all 
converted  into  nutriment.  There  is  comparative- 
ly none  wasted,  or  voided,  without  having  benefit- 
ed the  animal.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  feeding 
in  racks,  yards,  and  in  open  fields  at  stacks,  it  is 
well  known  much  is  lost,  from  the  difficulty  of 
masticating  uncut  hay -straw  and  stalks,  and  from 
its  being  trodden  under  the  feet  of  aninials  and 
spoilt.  Much  labor  is  besides  saved  to  the  animal, 
as  cut  food  requires  less  mastication,  and  the  ani- 
mal enjoys  a  long  period  of  rest. 

2.  That  grain  and  pulse,  as  cattle  food,  is  en- 
hanced in  value  by  being  groiuid  or  bruised  before 
it  is  fed  out,  so  much  as  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  sending  it  to  mill,  and  the  deduction  of  toil.  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  rye,  and  other  grain,  given  to 
farm  animals  in  a  dry,  unbroken  state,  it  must 
have  been  observed  by  every  one,  particularly 
when  the  animal  is  high  fed,  are  often  voided  in 
a  half  or  wholly  undigested  state,  and  virtuidly 
lost.  This  does  not  happen  when  the  grain  has 
been  ground. 

3.  That  although  roots,  as  ruta  baga,  mangel 
wurtzel  and  potatoes,  are  improved  as  fiittening 
materials  for  neat  cattle,  by  cooking,  the  advanta- 
ges hardly  counterbplance  the  extra  expense  of 
labor  and  fuel. 

4.  That  for  working  horses,  cooking  the  roots 
we  have  enumerated,  and  feeding  them  with  cut 
hay  and  straw,  is  of  manifest  advantage  ;  and  that 
thus  fed  they  supersede  the  necessity  of  grain. 

5.  That  in  fattening  hogs,  there  is  decided 
economy  in  grinding  and  cooking  food.  The  ex- 
periments upon  this  subject  are  many  and  conclu- 
sive. Some  estimate  the  saving  at  one  half  tlie 
quantity  of  food. —  Taking  into  account  the  vari- 
ous materials  on  a  farm,  which  may  thus  be  turn- 
ed to  account,  we    are  satisfied  that    one-half  the 


cost  of  making  pork  may  in  this  way  be  saved, 
Swine  are  voracious  animals,  and  will  eat  more 
than  their  stomachs  can  digest,  unless  assisted  by 
the  cooking  process.  There  are  upon  the  farm 
many  refuse  matters,  as  pumpkins,  squashes,  small 
potatoes,  early  and  defective  apples  and  apple 
pomace,  which  are  of  little  value,  except  as  hog- 
food,  but  which  if  well  husbanded,  cooked  and 
mixed  with  ground  provender,  contribute  essen- 
tially  to  cheapen  our  pork.  It  has  been  question- 
ed whether  the  articles  we  have  enumerated  are 
nutritive  to  pigs,  when  given  in  their  raw  state  ; 
while  all  admit,  who  have  made  the  experiment, 
that  they  are  highly  so  when  cooked.  Cooking 
undoubtedly  adds  to  their  nutritive  properties,  as 
it  does  to  the  nutritive  properties  of  Indian  meal. 
— Albany   CiiUivator. 

Presi'dent  Dvvight  mentions  that  when  he  lived 
on  Greenfield  Hill,  he  often  noticed  that  delicate 
plants  which  were  protected  by  a  fi'nce  from  the 
north  wind,  vvere  cut  off  by  spring  frosts,  while 
those  which  were  more  exposed  were  u!iinjured. 
It  was  observed  after  the  frost  last  week,  that  some 
plants  which  wore  oj)en  to  the  north  were  saved, 
though  the  mercury  was  at  26  above  zero. 

His  explanations  was  that  the  north  wind  drives 
the  moisture  from  the  plant  and  tiuts  prevents  i 
from  being  frozen  upon  it  —  so  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  case  of  what  are  called  black' as  well  as 
white  frosts,  it  is  not  the  juice  of  the  plant  which 
is  frozen,  but  the  external  moisture. 

Perhaps  if  observers  compared  notes  on  this 
subject  something  more  might  be  known.  It  is 
desirable  to  get  all  information  on  a  j)oint  so  in- 
t 'resting  to  cultivators  of  gardens  and  orchards  — 
for  fruit  is  affected  in  a  similar  way. —  Springfield 


Farmers  of  Vermont. —  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
productive  farms  in  the  country  may  be  found  in  tlio 
valley  oC  the  Connecticut,  Tlieir  produce  in  the  mar- 
ket always  commands  a  high  price.  The  amount  of 
butter,  heef,  and  pork,  sold  since  the  first  of  October 
last,  by  farmers  of  the  single  town  of  Barnet,  Caledonia 
county,  Vt.  brought  the  snug  sum  of  $26,340  88.  Dur- 
ing the  four  months  mentioned,  they  sold  349  head  of 
beef  cattle  for  $5,745  ;  68,147  lbs  of  butter  for  $12,876- 
12,  and  123,525  lbs.  of  pork  for  ^7,719.  One  (armer  sold 
three  tiiousand  pounds  of  butter  and  the  same  of  pork' — 
1 ,600  lbs.  of  butter  sold  at  an  average  of  20  cts  per  pound. 
The  butter  that  was  sold  in  Barnet  in  the  montii  of  Oc- 
tober, averaged  about  a  shilhng  per  pound,  while  that 
carried  to  the  Boston  market,  brought,  during  the  same 
time  from  22  to  26  cents — which  one  would  think  ought 
to  pay  handsomely  for  the  cost  of  transportation.  Anoth- 
er of  the  Barnet  farmers  sold  836  lbs.  of  butler,  amount- 
ing to  over  two  hundred  and  fiftysix  dollars.  Truly  the 
Barnet  Farmers  have  been  living  in  fine  clover  during 
the  past  season.  Several  of  them  carried  off  premiums 
offered  for  the  best  butter  by  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  their  last  exhibition  —  and  one  of 
them,  the  first  premium  of  fifty  dollars.  We  gathered 
these  facts  from  a  statement  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Vermont  Farmer. — Eagle. 
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Latnbs  should  always  be  left  at  liome  when 
heep  are  to  be  washed,  as  they  are  saved  much 
atigue  where  the  distance  is  considerable,  and 
many  accidents  incident  to  the  pen,  crowded  as 
they  are  at  such  times;  besides  the  advantage  of 
having  the  sheep  go  directly  home  without  any 
trouble,  after  washing.  Ticks  are  very  injurious 
to  sheep  of  all  ages,  but  more  so  to  lambs,  as  they 
have  the  trouble  ot  them  in  summer;  the  ticks 
leaving  the  old  worms  for  a  more  secure  retreat 
on  the  lambs.  To  destroy  ticks,  I  take  10  or  12 
lbs.   of  tobacco    stalks   for  one    hundred   lambs, 

(which  I  buy  of  the  tobacconist  for  03  many  pence,) 

and  at  the  time  1  shear  sheep,  put  it  into  a  tub 
sufficiently  large  to  dip  them  in,  and  fill  it  with 
water,  and  let  it  soak  six  or  eight  days,  when  I 
get  up  my  lambs,  murk,  dock,  and  alter  them,  then 
dip  them  into  the  tobacco  juice  ;  this  not  only  kills 
the  ticks,  but  is  serviceable  to  the  wounds  made 
by  docking  and  altering,  and  is  all  the  remedy  I 
ever  apply  to  such  wounds.  Dipping  the  lambs 
in  that  way  two  successive  years,  will  destroy  all 
the  ticks  in  the  flock. 

The  method  of  docking  lambs  by  taking  hold 
ofthe  tail  and  cutting  it  off  while  the  animal  is 
struggling  to  escape  is  very  cruel,  as  it  leaves  the 
bone  longer  than  the  skin,  which  not  only  makes 
it  very  sore,  but  induces  the  flies  to  work  at  it, 
which  endangers  the  life  ofthe  lamb.  My  meth- 
od is,  to  have  a  man  take  u])  the  lamb,  and  place 
the  tail  bottom  upwards  on  the  square  edge  of  a 
block  ;  then  with  a  large  knife,  I  crowd  the  skin 
which  is  loose  up  to  the  body,  and  strike  the  knife 
with  a  hamnier,  which  leaves  nothing  to  impede 
the  shears,  more  than  cording,  and  is  attended 
with  less  trouble.  Lambs  that  have  much  wool 
on  them,  should  be  sheared  about  the  pouch  to  pre- 
vent the  blood  and  wool  from  becoming  so  hard 
as  to  obstruct  the  discharge  of  matter  from  the 
wound.  Lambs  should  be  weaned  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, and  have  a  good  chance  for  feed  till  Novem- 
ber ;  then  oats  in  the  bundle  two  or  three  months 
as  their  condition  may  require. —  Vermont  Chron 
icle. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  126th  cha[)t(;r 
ofthe  revised  Statutes: 

"  Every  person  vvho  shall  wilfully  cut  down  or 
destroy,  or  shall  otherwise  injure  any  fruit-tree  or 
other  tree  not  his  own,  standing  or  growing  lor 
shade,  ornament  or  other  useful  purpose,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars." 


EXTRACT 

From  a  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kennebec  co- 
Maine,  Agricultural  Society. 

Wheat  raising  is  an  important  business  ot  the 
farmer.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject,  and  without  fear  of  saying  or  doing  too 
much,  we  venture  to  say  more  ;  nothing  at  this 
time,  more  than  to  lay  down  some  rules  which 
one  of  your  Trustees  who  has  much  practicable 
knowledge  on  this  subject  thinks  important  in  the 
wheat  raising  business. 

1st.  Select  good  sound  fully  ripened  seed. 

2d.  Mix  as  many   kinds  as  will  rii»en   together 

if  yovi   cnn   j^ct  thcni. 

3d.  Exchange  seed  when  you  can  get  better 
than  your  own. 

4th.  Take  seed  from  poorer  rather  than  richer 
soil  than  it  is  to  be  sown  upon. 

5th.  Wash  the  seed  clean  in  cold  water  and 
scald  it  in  hot  ley,  or  lime  it  fiftyfour  hours  before 
sowing,  mixing  in  plaster  enough  to  render  it  ea- 
sily sown. 

6th.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
two  and  a  half  is  better. 

7th.  Sow  at  a  proper  season,  that  is,  when  your 
land  is  in  proper  order. 

8th.  At  a  proper  time  top-dress  with  ashes, 
mild  lime  or  plaster,  and  if  the  growth  be  too 
rapid  sow  on  salt. 

We  infer  from  the  sacred  writings  that  salt  was 
anciently  used  in  husbandry,  and  if  it  was  good 
1800  years  ago,  why  is  not  now?  The  use  of  it 
seems  to  be  nearly  lost,  but  by  attention  to  its  pe- 
culiar properties  it  will  appear  that  it  may  be  ap- 
plied in  some  cases  with  profit.  Salt  prevents 
putrifaction.  On  sandy  land  that  has  been  highly 
manured  for  corn  or  potatoes,  and  is  intended  for 
SDiall  grain  the  following  year,  salt  may  be  used 
with  good  effect.  It  will  retard  putrifaction  or 
thu  rotting  and  evaporating  process  which  is  too 
rapid  in  such  case,  prevents  the  'oss  of  manure 
and  be  beneficial  to  crops  by  preventing  a  too 
rapid  growth, —  Maine  Far. 


The  stnall  Birds  are  dying  by  hundreds  for 
want  of  food.  The  insects  upon  which  they  feed, 
this  cold  weather,  wont  come  out  to  be  eaten. — 
^.Northampton  Cour. 


Corn  does  not  come  up  well  this  year  in  our 
vicinity.  Many  farmers  have  been  obliged  to 
plant  their  fields  a  second  time.  The  crop  did 
not  ripen  well  last  fall,  and  the  vegetating  princi- 
ple was  injured  in  the  crib  by  hearing  after  it  was 
gathered.  Probably  tnuch  of  the  seed  was  se- 
lected from  the  corn  that  had  been  thus  hurt. 
The  true  way  is  to  gather  the  choicest  eais  for 
seed  in  the  field  before  the  croj)  is  harvested,  and 
hang  them  up  by  themselves.  We  know  some 
fields  planted  thisr Spring  from  seed  thus  selected 
that  do  not  need  a  second  planting. —  Grass  hav- 
ing lately  enjoyed  several  days  of  rainy  and  cloudy 
weather  has  set  quite  thick. —  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette. 
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SILKMANUAL,    AND 


BEBT  SUGAR. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  culture  of  beets  and 
manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  in  France,  ought 
to  excite  more  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  business 
than  it  does. 

It  seems  by  an  article  from  the  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post, 
(published  last  week)  that  the  beet  sugar  has  near- 
ly drove  out  of  France  the  colonial  sugar  —  that 
from  68  manufactories  in  1828  they  have  increas- 
ed to  400  in  1835  —  and  from  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  kilogram  sugar,  to  thirtyfive  millions  in 
the  same  time.  These  facts  come  from  the  French 
minister,  who  says  that  he  lost  17  millions  of  fr. 
(more  than  5  1-4  million  dollars)  revenue- in  1835 
hy  the  dimunition  of  Imported  Sugar,  and  propo- 
ses a  tax  on  beet  sugar,  (to  make  good  iJie  deficien- 
cy,) of  7^  francs,  (about  a  dollar  and  41  cents) 
upon  every  100  pounds.  There  is  no  better  land 
in  the  world  for  the  culture  of  the  beet  root,  than 
the  deep  mellow  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut —  the  land  that  will  raise  the  best  broom 
corn  will  raise  the  best  beets -.— to  raise  either  in 
jierfection  a  rich,  light  alluvial  soil  must  be  culti- 
vated to  let  the  roots  and  small  fibres  spread  to  the 
greatest  width  and  penetrate  to  the  greatest  depth 
without  obstruction  —  Will  not  our  Hadley  and 
Hatfield  friends  start  in  this  business  —  they  are 
always  ahead  of  us  in  enterprize)  and  they  will 
soon  see  the  necessity  of  not  depending  wholly 
upon  the  broom  corn  crop  —  mulberry  trees  and 
the  silk  culture  can  be  carried  on  any  where,  but 
the  Connecticut  Valley  is  the  garden  for  Indian 
Corn  and  fat  Cattle  —  tor  broom  Corn  as  an  aux- 
iliary, and  for  the  brush  as  an  article  of  coin- 
merce —  so  let  it  be  for  the  eulture  of  the  beet 
root  as  the  greatest  subsidiary  to  Indian  corn  in 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  for  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  an  article,  second  to  none  in  com- 
merce, save  the  staff  of  life  itself 

We  hope  this  subject  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
Farmers  in  Northau)pton,  Hatfield  and  Hadley, 
and  measures  adopted  to  procure  information  in 
regard  to  the  process  of  raising  the  beets  and  man- 
ufacturing the  sugar  in  France  ;  for  that  purpose 
we  propose  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  town  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  in  the  mean  time,  if  a 
iew  peo[)le  should  get  together  in  Hatfield  and 
Hadley,  and  choose  committees  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing in  this  town  on  the  4th  July,  that  fact  would 
be  sufficient  to  insure  a  respectable  meeting,  the 
doings  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  would  result  in 
creating  a  new  article  of  commerce  from  the 
Banks  of  the  Connecticut. —  Hampshire  Repub- 
lican. 


The  Corn  Crop. —  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  ac- 
counts we  have  published,  of  great  products  of 
Indian  corn,  agree  in  two  particulars,  viz  :  in  not 
using  the  plough  in  the  after  culture,  and  in  not 
earthing,  or  but  slightly,  the  hills.  These  results 
go  to  demonstrate,  that  the  entire  roots  are  essen- 
tial to  the  vigor  of  the  crop  ;  and  that  roots  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  functions  as  nature  de- 
signed, must  be  near  the  surface.  If  the  roots 
are  severed  with  the  plough,  in  dressing  the  crop, 
the  plant  is  partially  exhausted  in  throwing  out  a 
new  set  near  the  surface,  where  alone  they  can 
perform  all  their  offices.  There  is  another  mate- 
rial advantage  in  this  mode  of  cultivjiting  the  corn 
crop  —  it  saves  a  vast  deal  of  manual  lahor. 

There  is  another  question  of  interest  to  farmers, 
which  relates  to  the  mode  of  harvesting  the  crop, 
that  is,  whether  it  is  best  to  top  the  stalks,  cut  the 
whole  at  the  ground  when  the  grain  is  glazed,  or 
cut  the  while  when  the  grain  has  fully  ripened. 
We  have  stated  the  ex|>eriments  of  Mr  Clark,  of 
Northampton,  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  of 
our  country,  and  of  other  gentlemen,  showing  that 
the  grain  suffers  a  diminution  of  six  or  eight  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  by  topping  the  stalks  ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  counterbalancing  benefit  to  the 
fodder,  uuless  at  the  expense  of  carrying  the  stalks 
to  the  borders  of  the  field,  that  they  may  be  se- 
cured before  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  before  they 
become  blanched  and  half  ruined.  Audit  is  no 
protection  against  early  autumnal  frosts,  but  rath- 
er exposes  unripened  grain  to  be  more  injured. 
Hence  so  far  as  regards  these  two  modes,  all  who 
have  made  a  comparison,  seem  to  concur  in  the 
opinion,  that  stripping  the  corn  of  its  tops  and 
leaves  is  a  bad  practice. —  Albany  Cultivator. 


Simple  cure  for  Rheumatism. —  Boil  a  small  |)ot 
full  of  potatoes,  and  bathe  the  part  affected  with 
the  water  in  which  the  potatoes  are  boiled,  as  hot 
as  can  be  applied,  immediately  before  getting  into 
bed.  The  pain  will  be  removed,  oral  least  grad- 
ually alleviated  by  next  morning.  The  most  ob- 
stinate rheumatic  pains  are  known  to  have  been 
cured  by  one  application  of  this  novel  and  simple 
remedy. —  Scotsman, 


No  man  who  loves  his  family  fails  to  take  a 
newspaper,  says  a  cotemporar}'.  Very  true  ;  and 
no  man  who  loves  his  character,  fails  to  pay  lor  it. 


Mr  John  Piatt,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  advertises  in 
a  paper  of  that  place  that  he  has  succeeded  in  cul- 
tivating the  genuine  Tea  Plant  of  China.  He  has, 
he  says,  raised  a  plant  for  ten  years  past  at  Mari- 
etta, and  after  a  series  of  expensive  experiments 
has  been  fully  successful  in  discovering  the  art  of 
dyeing  and  manufacturing  the  leaves  into  tea  of  a 
quality  quite  equal  to  iuiported  Young  Hyson. 
He  offers  gratuitously  to  furnish  seed  of  the  last 
year's  growth  to  any  gentleman  desirous  of  pursu- 
ing the  cultivation. —  JV.  Y.  CoUr.fy  Enq. 
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HOEINO  CORIf. 

The  object  of  hoeing  and  working  tbe  soil 
about  corn,  are,  first,  to  destroy  all  weeds;  and 
secondly,  to  loosen  tlie  soil  at  the  surface,  that  it 
may  tlie  more  readi'y  absorb  dews  and  rain  which 
fall  upon  it,  and  prevent  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture, wliich  takes  |  lace  iijuoli  sooner  where  the 
soil  is  hard,  than  where  it  is  kept  loose  and  mel- 
low. Tlie  practice  so  prevalent,  of  de  p  cultiva- 
tion by  the  ], lough  between  rows  of  coin  is  not  to 
be  recommended.  If  the  ground  has  been  prop- 
erly pre{)ared  before  planting,  when  not  too  wet, 
it  will  not  need  this  additional  loosening.  After 
the  corn  has  arrived  at  the  usual  size  for  hoeing, 
the  soil  should  only  be  disturbed  at  the  surface. 
For  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  they  send  out 
long  fibrous  thread-like  roots  in  at!  direciioiis, 
which  branch  every  way  and  run  all  over  the 
ground  ;  and  it  is  tliroiigh  these  that  they  receive 
a  large  portion  of  their  nourishment.  To  break 
or  injure  these  would  therefore  materially  retard 
the  growth  of  the  plants  by  cutting  off  their  accus- 
tomed supply  of  food.  And  yet  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  a  notion  is  very  prevalent,  that  it  is 
serviceable  to  break  tiie  roots  of  corn.  But  what 
should  we  think  of  such  reasoning  as  this,  were  it 
applied  to  animals  What  should  we  think  if  it 
were  declared  to  be  serviceable  to  cattle  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  supply  of  food  ?  Or  as  a  wri- 
ter somewhere  asks,  what  would  be  thought  of 
the  reason  of  a  man,  who  should  declare  it  as  his 
opinion,  and  practically  enforce  it,  that  the  best 
way  to  fatten  a  bullock,  is  to  wound  his  tongue, 
break  his  teeth  and  batter  his  jaws,  whenever 
he  reached  forward  his  head  for  food  ?  Why  then 
treat  plants,  which,  as  much  as  animals  require 
their  proper  nourishment,  in  the  same  way? 

Hilling  corn  we  would  also  disapprove,  although 
it  is  very  commonly  practised.  Not  unfrequently 
in  performing  this  operation,  all  the  loose  mellow 
earth  is  scraped  away  from  between  the  rows  and 
heaped  up  round  the  plants,  forming  a  sort  of  roof 
about  them,  throwing  off  the  rain,  which  runs 
down  into  the  hard  soil  thus  laid  bare  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrows,  which  the  first  dry  weather 
bakes  to  the  last  degree  of  hardness,  so  that  the 
roots  can  receive  no  moisture  here,  and  little  with- 
in these  artificial  pyramids.  A  reason  is  assigned 
in  favor  of  hilling, —  that  it  makes  the  corn  stand 
^firmer  and  more  erect,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  bro- 
ken down  by  the  wind.  This  may  be  the  case 
when  the  j[)lants  are  small  and  do  not  need  any 
such  help;  but  when  they  attain  a  height  of  sev- 
eral feet  and  are  loaded  with  leaves  and  ears,  it 
must  be  evident  that  a  little  loose  earth  piled  about 
the  roots  is  totally  insufiicient  for  such  a  purpt)se. 
It  is  the  strong  bracing  roots  which  radiate  from 
the  stock  which  are  to  support  it  there  ;  and  to 
bury  these  roots    deep  under    the   surface  while 


they  are  growing,  and  thus  shut  out  from  them 
both  heat  and  air,  and  render  them  weak  and  ten- 
der would  only  help  to  bring  about  the  very  thing 
we  wish  to  prevent. 

It  is  important  to  farmers  that  this  subject  be 
well  understood;  for  a  little  knowledge  may  save 
many  weary  steps,  and  be  the  tneans  of  an  abun- 
dant crop  in  the  bargain.  But  if  any  farmers  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  our  reasoning,  we  would  request 
them  to  test  it  by  experiment ;  by  ploughing'and 
hilling  high  one  part  of  their  corn,  and  using  the 
cultivator  and  applying  the  same  amount  of  labor 
in  mellowing  the  flat  surface  of  the  other  ;  and 
then  measure  the  results. —  Yankee  Far. 


Wool. —  In  many  sections  of  our  State,    Agri- 
culturists fiie  turning  tlicir  Bcrio\ia  nttciition  to  the 

growing  of  Wool,  with  a  certain  prospect  of  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  enterprise.  It  has  been 
proved  by  experience  that  in  this  country,  flocks 
of  sheep  can  be  doubled  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  no  doubt  remains  that  eventually  more  Wool 
will  be  produced  than  will  suffice  for  our  own 
consumption.  In  1831,  the  number  of  Sheep  in 
the  United  States  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions. 
Since  that  period  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  and 
the  number  at  present  may  with  safety  be  set 
down  at  thirty  millions,  producing  at  a  fair  calcu- 
lation, one  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  pounds 
of  washed  wool.  The  price  of  wool  has  ranged, 
and  is  at  present  high,  so  that  estimating  the  new 
clip  at  an  average  of  43  cents  per  pound,  the  total 
value  will  amount  to  $43,200,000.  In  1830,  the 
number  of  sheep  raised  in  Great  Britain,  was  thir- 
tytwo  millions,  producing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  lbs.  of  wool.  In  France  in  1828,  there 
were  thirtytwo  millions  of  sheep,  which  produced 
upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  lbs.  of  wash- 
ed wool.  In  Prussia  in  1828;  the  number  of  sheep 
amounted  to  11,606,200,  of  which,  upwards  of 
1,734,000,  were  merinos.  The  number  of  sheep 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  at  present,  is  computed 
at  full  five  millions  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  three  and  a 
half  millions,  and  in  Vermont,  one  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand. —  Phil.  Com.  List. 


Interesting  ExpERtMENT. —  A  bar  of  heated 
iron  to  whiteness,  held  against  a  strong  current 
of  air  from  the  blowing  apparatus  of  u  forge,  in- 
stead of  cooling,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
burned  brilliantly,  throwing  off  scintillations  in 
every  directions.  The  editor  of  the  Scientific 
Tracts  who  relates  the  account,  does  not  undertake 
to  account  for  it :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  addi- 
tional oxygen  thus  fiirced  upon  the  already  ignit- 
ed metal,  })romoted  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
bustion, chemically,  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  its  cooling  power  retarded  it. — .  Boston  Me- 
chanic. 
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ON  THE  FEEDING  AJSD   MANAGEMENT  OF 
MILCH  COAVS. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  in  tlie  management 
ofa  dairy  that  the  cows  should  be  treated  with 
gentleness,  so  that  they  may  not  be  afraid  of  being 
milked,  or  dislike  the  milker.  A  cow  will  not 
yield  her  milk  willingly  to  a  person  she  fears, 
hates,  or  apjirehends  ill  treatment  from.  Young 
cows  in  particular,  may  have  characters  for  gen- 
tleness and  good  milkers  formed  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  treated.  This  truth  ii  of  much 
importance  to  all  concerned  in  a  dairy  or  its  pro- 
ducts, is  well  established  and  illustrated  by  a  com- 
munication from  Mr  Russell  Woodward,  publish- 
ed in  Memoiis  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agri- 
cnlture,  in  substance  as  follows; — 

Having  formerly  kept  a  targe  number  of  cows, 
I  observed  many  amongst  them  dried  up  their 
milk  so  early  in  the  fall  that  tl)ey  were  not  profita- 
ble, while  others  with  the  same  keeping,  gave 
milk  in  plenty  until  late  in  the  season.  I  likewise 
have  often  heard  my  neighbors  observe,  that  some 
of  their  cows,  though  very  good  the  fore  part  of 
the  season  dried  their  milk  so  early  that  they  were 
unprofitable  and  they  would  have  to  put  them  ofl^; 
I  accordingly  found  it  expedient  to  find  out  the 
cause,  if  possible ;  and  when  I  brought  to  mind 
the  ways  that  some  of  my  young  cows  had  been 
kept  and  milked,  I  attributed  the  cause  to  the  milk- 
ing of  them  the  first  season  they  gave  milk  ;  and 
many  experiments  since,  I  have  found  that  young 
cows,  the  first  year  they  gave  milk  may  be  made, 
with  careful  milking  and  good  keeping,  to  give 
milk  almost  any  length  of  time  required,  say  from 
the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  February  follewing, 
and  will  give  milk  late  always  after,  with  careful 
milking.  But  if  they  are  left  to  dry  up  early  in 
the  fall,  they  will  be  sure  to  dry  up  their  milk 
each  succeeding  year,  if  they  have  a  calf  near  ihe 
same  season  of  the  year ;  and  nothing  but  extra- 
ordinary keeping  will  prevent  it,  and  that  but  a 
short  time.  I  have  had  them  dry  up  their  milk 
in  August,  and  could  not  by  any  means  make 
them  give  milk  much  past  that  time  in  any  suc- 
ceeding year.  I  had  two  heifers  which  had  calves 
in  April,  and  after  getting  thenj  gentle,  I  set  a  boy 
to  milk  them  for  the  season,  (which  is  often  done 
the  first  season  on  account  of  their  having  small 
teats  :)  he  was  careless,  and  dried  them  both  up 
in  August.  Although  I  was  satisfied  I  should  lose 
the  greater  part  of  the  profit  of  them  afterwards, 
yet  I  took  it  upon  me  the  following  year  to  milk 
them  myself  and  give  tham  good  feed,  but  to  no 
purpose.  1  could  not  make  them  give  milk  much 
past  the  time  they  dried  the  year  before.  I  have 
two  cows  now  that  were  milked  the  first  year  they 
had  calves,  until  near  the  time  of  their  calving 
again,  and  have  continued  to  give  milk  as  late 
ever  since,  if  we  mdkthem. —  Gen  Far. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 
The  present  season  of  the  year  in  which  far- 
mers and  others  should  provide  themselves  with 
a  stock  of  eggs  for  the  season,  as  eggs  are  both 
cheaper  and  better  in  May  and  June  than  they  are 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Good  fresh 
eggs  properly  prepared  will  keep  at  least  a  yeast 
and  have  been  kept  much  longer.  Eggs  dipped 
in  varnish  have  been  sent  from  India  to  England, 
and  were  hatched  afler  their  arrival.  The  great 
o'.iject  seems  to  be  the  total  exclusion  of  air,  and 
the  consequent  evaporation  of  the  fluids  of  the 
egg.  Packed  in  salt,  eggs  sometimes  keep  well, 
the  low  temperature  acting  favorab'y,  yet  the  air 
is  not  generally  sufficiently  excluded, — the  yolk 
is  apt  to  settle  to  the  side  ot  the  shell,  and  the  egg 
of  course  becomes  worthless.  Putting  down  in 
water  thoroughly  saturated  with  quick-lime  is 
now  generally  adopted,  and  is  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  surest  mode  of  keeping  them 
uninjured.  We  have  sometimes  seen  so  much 
lime  used  as  to  pack  close  around  the  lower  cour- 
ses of  eggs,  and  from  which  they  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  extricated.  This  is  not  necessary  ;  that 
the  water  should  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  lime  is  all  that  is  required,  and  to  secure  this 
object,  a  thin  layer  of|lime  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  may  be  admisisble,  nothing  more. —  Gen. 
Far. 


FACTS   WORTH  KEEPING. 

Mr  BuEL  —  Sir — Fn  conversation  with  a  gen- 
tleman from  f-'aratoga  county,  a  few  days  since, 
he  communicated  to  me  the  following  inf  jrmation, 
which  I  deem  of  sufficient  i  nportance  to  occupy 
a  small  place  in  your  Cultivator. 

He  said  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  has  a  flock  of 
sheep,  has  lost  by  death  27  out  of  30  lambs  and 
he  could  not  account  for  the  cause.  The  first 
symptoms  of  disease,  are  a  drooping,  rurming  at 
the  eyes,  weakness  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  los- 
ing of  the  use  of  their  hinder  legs,  &c. 

A  person  recommended  the  use  of  Lobelia, 
[Indian  Tobacco)  which  he  tried  by  turning  a  kw 
of  his  lambs  into  afield  where  this  plant  was  found 
in  abundance.  It  was  soon  found  by  the  lambs, 
which  they  ate  freely,  nipping  it  close  to  the 
ground.  In  a  few  days  a  |)erceptible  diffVrence 
was  manifested,  and  they  became  remarkab'y  live- 
ly, playing  and  gamboling  about  |he  field  as  though 
nothing  had  ever  been  the  matter  with  them. 

Having  proved  so  salutary  and  beneficial  to  the 
few,  he  turned  in  the  remainder,  which,  had  the 
same  effect  and  all  became  healthy  and  thrifty 
sheep. 

In  order  to  be  certain,  and  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  the  plant  more  particularly,  some  of  the  dried 
Lobelia  was  given  to  some  others,  in  the  same  sit- 
uation, and  produced  the  same  effect. 
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On  the  qualities   and  preparations   of  Rate   Silk^ 
chiejly  compiled  from  the  Essays  of  Mr  D'HoM- 

ERGUE. 

Silk  directly  from  the  reel  is  called  raw  silk,  on 
account  of  its  being  in  an  unmanufactured  state. 

There  are  three  qualities  of  raw  silk,  graduated 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
While  in  that  shape  and  until  they  have  undergone 
-the  operations  that  are  to  fit  them  for  the  loom, 
they  are  called  first,  second,  and  third,  beginning 
with  the  finest.  They  assume  other  names  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  prepared  and  made  fit  to 
he  used  by  the  manufacturer,  "hen  they  have 
ceased  to  be  called  single,  organzine,  and  tram 
si  k,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  firm- 
ness and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
passed  through  a  certain  machine  called  a  mill. 

Singles,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  French,  le  poil,  that 
is  to  say  hair  silk,  are  niade  of  the  first  quality  of 
raw  silk,  consequently  the  finest,  as  the  name  suf- 
ficiently implies.  They  are  made  of  a  single 
thread  or  fibre. 

Organzine  is  the  next  in  firmness ;  it  is  employ- 
ed in  weaving  to  make  the  warp  of  those  stuffs 
that  are  made  entirely  of  silk. 

Tram  silk  is  the  coarest  of  the  three,  and  is 
used  for  the  wool  (filling)  of  silk  stuffs. 

Of  the  three  qualities  of  raw  silk,  of  which 
those  different  threads  are  made,  the  second,  that 
which  makes  organzine,  is  the  most  in  demand. 
Tfe  silk  I  have  extracted  (says  Mr  D'Homergue,) 
from  American  cocoons,  is  of  that  quality.  In 
performing  those  operations,  I  have,  for  the  first 
time  discovered  the  superior  finenesss  of  the  Amer- 
ican silk,  by  finding,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
that  it  required  a  much  greater  quantity  of  threads 
to  produce  the  different  qualities  of  raw  silk  ahove 
mentioned,  than  the  cocoons  of  Europe.  Singles 
or  hair  silk,  made  of  the  same  number  of  threads, 
or  fibres,  as  in  Italy  or  France,  would  be  almost 
impalpable  and  entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  su- 
premacy will  give  to  the  American  raw  silk  a  great 
advantage  over  all  others. 

Raw  silk  (continues  the  same  writer,)  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  of  great  value  to  the  countries 
that  |jroduce  it.  Great  Britain  imports  it  for  the 
use  of  her  manufactures  from  Bengal,  China,  Tur- 
key and  Italy,  to  the  anjountof  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  $7,772,000 
annually,  and  France  imports  it  to  the  amount  of 
100,000,000  francs,  or  $18,750,000,  and  makes  it 
herself  lo  the  amount  of  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  dollars  more. 


There  are,  then,  six  different  kinds  of  silk  ex- 
tracted from  the  cocoons  by  processes  of  various 
kinds,  or  which  differ  more  or  less  from  each 
other  in  the  manner  of  using  them  ;  and  all  of 
which  require  not  only  skill  and  dexterity,  but 
knowledge  acquired  by  long  (iractice.  I  shall  re- 
capitulate them  in  their  order,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  fineness. 

1.  Silk  of  the  finest  quality,  or  singles. 

2.  Silk  of  the  second  quality,  or  organzine. 

3.  Silk  of  the  third  quality,  or  tram  silk. 

4.  Sewing  silk  of  the  first  and  second  quality. 

5.  Cordonnet,  or  twist  of  do. 

6.  Feloselle,  or  floss  silk. 


IMr  Comstock,  in  his  practical  treatise  on  the 
culture  of  silk,  (a  work  which  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  every  adventurer  in 
the  silk  business,)  concludes  his  article  on  raw 
silk  thus  : 


The  following  articles,  on    the    preparation    of 

S'lk  from     the     al)ove     inctitioncd     "  Tiealise,"     by 

Mr  Comstock,  arj  adapted  to  proceedings  upon  a 
large  scale  ;  but  they  may  be  easily  reduced  to 
such  small  proportions  as  may  be  required  in  do- 
mestic operations. 

CLEANSING  SILK. 

Though  cleansing  silk  comes  more  appropriate- 
ly within  the  province  of  the  manufacturer  than 
the  culturist,  yet,  as  the  manufacture  of  sewing 
silk  and  twist  may  be  profitably  connected  with 
the  growing,  we  subjoin  the  method  by  which  it  is 
cleansed  and  prepared  for  dyeing. 

Silk,  as  left  by  the  worm,  contains  certain  im- 
purities which  tnust  be  separated  from  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  intended  for  particular  kinds  of 
fabrtcs.  Yellow  silk  contains  gum,  coloring  mat- 
ter, wax,  and  an  oil  similar  to  the  essential  oils  of 
many  vegetables.  VV^hite  silk  also  contains  gum, 
wax,  and  an  oil  slightly  tinged  with  coloring  mat- 
ter, resembling  the  liquid  in  the  chrysalis  of  the 
worm.  By  chemical  experiments  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  amount  of  gum  is  from  23  to  24 
per  cent.  It  is  dry,  friable,  and,  when  pulverized, 
of  a  yellowish  red  color —  soluble  in  water.  The 
coloring  matter  is  resinous,  but  exists  in  a  very 
small  proportion  —  supposed  to  be  frq^n  l-58th  to 
l-60th  per  cent.  The  wax  is  hard,  but  brittle,  and 
slightly  colored.  Its  proportion  is  one  half  per 
cent.  These  substances  affect  the  whiteness  an(i 
flexibility  of  silk,  and  the  process  by  which  they 
are  extracted  is  called  "  cleansing  silk."  It  is  also 
varied  according  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  ar- 
ticle for  which  it  is  designed. 

These  processes  are  called  "  ungumming,"  "  sul- 
phuring," and  "aluming."  Silk  also  intended  to 
remain  white,  is  boiled  and  gummed,  while  that 
intended  for  dyeing  is  boiled,  but  left  ungummed, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  gutn  has  some  affinity 
for  th(!  coloring  matter  with  which  it  is  to  be  in- 
corporated. 

The  silk,  i  itended  for  white,  is  made  up  into 
hanks  by  running  a  thread  around  each  hank, con- 
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taining  a  number  of  skeins  tied  together.  The 
hanks  are  then  untied,  and  several  of  them  bound 
together  in  a  bundle  of  convenient  size.  This  is 
done  that  the  silk  may  be  handled  without  becom- 
ing entangled.  The  silk  is  then  prepared  for  un- 
gumming,  which  is  done  by  putting  it  in  strong 
soapsuds.  For  every  hundred  pounds  of  silk  take 
thirty  pounds  of  soap  and  dissolve  it  in  water. 
Cutting  it  into  small  slices  will  facilitate  its  solu- 
tion. Some  dyers  consider  fifteen  pounds  of  soap 
sufficient,  and  think  more  injures  the  lustre  of  tlie 
silk. 

After  the  soap  is  dissolved  the  kettle  is  filled  up 
with  fresh  water,  and  placed  over  a  moderate  fire 
until  it  rises  to  the  highest  possible  degree  short  of 
boiling  heat  —  for  should  it  boil  it  would  injure 
the  silk  by  making  it  flossy.  When  the  bath,  or 
suds,  is  ready,  the  hanks  of  silk  dre  immersed  in 
it,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  the  capacity  of  the  ket- 
tle will  admit,  and  suffin-ed  to  remain  until  it  is 
freed  from  the  gum,  which  is  determined  by  the 
whiteness  and  flexibility  of  the  silk.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  until  all  the  parts  of  the  hank  have 
been  immersed.  After  the  hanks  have  been  un- 
gummed,  the  soap  and  water  is  wrung  out  of  them 
and  they  are  next  to  un 'ergo  a  process  which  is 
called  bagging. 

BAGGING     SILK. 

To  bag  silk,  bags  of  strong  coarse  linen  are  pre- 
pared. They  are  about  fifteen  inches  wide,  and 
four  or  five  feet  long,  and  closed  at  the  ends,  with 
one  side  left  open.  These  bags  are  filled  with 
hanks  of  silk,  laid  in  lengthwise,  and  sewed  up 
with  strong  thread.  These  bags  are  put  into  a 
bath,  or  suds,  prepared  in  the  same  mann.e,  and 
with  the  same  proportions  as  the  former,  and  boil- 
ed for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  When  the  suds 
begins  to  boil  over  it  must  be  checked  by  throw, 
ing  in  a  little  cold  water.  While  it  is  boiling  if 
must  be  stirred  often  to  bring  up  to  the  surface 
such  bags  as  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  or  it 
will  be  liable  to  be  burned.  It  will  also  produce 
more  uniformity  in  boiling.  This  operation,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  to  be  performed  when  the 
silk  is  to  be  left  white. 

Silk  intended  for  dyeing  is  boiled  in  the  same 
manner,  with  this  difference  :  the  silk  is  continued 
boiling  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  kettle  occa- 
sionally filled  up  with  water.  For  common  col- 
ors, tvvenuy,  instead  of  thirty  pounds  are  used  in 
making  the  suds  ;  but  if  intended  to  be  dyed 
blue,  iron  gray,  or  other  colors,  thirty  pounds  is 
used. 

After  the  silk  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  boil- 
ed, the  bags  are  carefully  taken  out  of  the  kettle, 
opened,  and  the  silk  examined.  If  any  part  re- 
mains unboiled,  it  must  be  put  in  and  boiled  again. 
This  is  ascertained    by  the    yellow,  and  a  certain 


kind  of  slime  on  such  parts   as    have    not  been 
boiled. 

A  more  simple  method  of  ungumming  silk,  has 
long  been  practised  in  Connecticut,  and  it  will 
doubtless  answer  every  purpose,  provided  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  entan- 
gled. This  method  is  to  merely  boil  the  silk  in 
water  saturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  solt  soap, 
or  the  lie  of  common  wood  ashes. 

SULPHDRING     SILK. 

W^hen  it  is  desirable  to  give  silk  a  peculiar 
firmness,  it  is  fumigated  with  brimstone.  This 
process  is  called  sulphuring,  and  is  thus  perform- 
ed:—  A  high  studded  room  or  garret,  without  a 
fire  place,  but  with  doors  and  windows  which 
may  be  thrown  open  at  pleasure  for  ventilation,  is 
chosen  for  the  operation.  The  skeins  of  silk  are 
hung  on  poles  suspended  from  above  cords,  at  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  froui  the  floor.  For 
every  hundred  pounds  of  silk,  a  pound  and  a  half, 
or  two  pounds  of  roll  brimstome  is  procured, 
placed  in  a  chafing  dish,  and  set  on  fire.  The 
doors  and  windows  are  then  closed,  as  are  also  all 
crevices  through  which  the  fumes  of  the  brim- 
stone might  escape.  In  this  situation  it  is  left  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  generally  through  one 
night,  when  the  doors  and  windows  are  opened. 
When  the  room  is  sufficiently  ventilated  to  admit 
of  going  into  it,  the  silk  is  taken  down.  The  pro- 
cess is  sometimes  repeated  on  silk  designed  for 
some  uses,  particularly  azure  whites. 

ALUMING    SILK. 

When  silk  is  to  be  dyed,  it  sometimes  under- 
goes a  process  which  is  called  "aluuiing,"  which 
is  thus  performed.  A  solution  of  alum  water  is 
first  prepared  by  dissolving  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
of  alum,  in  forty  or  fifty  buckets  full  of  water,  or 
in  about  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  a  bucket 
full  of  water.  The  alum  is  dissolved  in  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  poured  into  the  tub,  or  other  vessel 
containing  the  cold  wattM*.  In  doing  this,  care 
must  be  taken  to  stir  it  briskly,  so  that  it  may 
mix  ;  otherwise  the  coldness  of  the  water  might 
produce  a  crystalization  or  congelation,  as  it  is 
termed  by  dyers. 

The  skeins  of  silk,  after  being  washed  and  freed 
of  the  soap  by  beetling  are  strung  together  by  a 
cord,  care  being  taken  that  the  hanks  be  not  too 
much  rolled  up,  or  folded  one  upon  another,  and 
steeped  in  the  alum  of  water,  for  eight  or  ten 
hours.  They  are  then  washed  and  wrung  with 
the  hands  over  the  tub,  that  the  alum  water  may 
not  be  lost.  They  are  then  raised  in  clean  water 
and  beetled  again  when  necessary. 

In  aluming  silk,  especial  care  must  be  taken, 
that  the  skeins  are  not  put  into  the  alum  water 
until  it  is  cold,  as  a  warm  solution  would  destroy 
the  lustre  of  the  silk. 
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BOSTON,    JULY  ,   183C  . 

(For  Fessenden's  Silk  Manual  ) 

T.  G.  Fessenden. 

Respected  Friend — In  a  late  communication 
from  the  State  of  Oliio,  there  was  forwarded  to 
me  the  inclosed  certificate,  which  I  wish  to  have 
inserted  in  your  Silk  Manual,  together  with  this 
notice  that  I  received  a  double  premium  of  one 
dollar  a  pound  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  reeling  and  throwing  silk  from  the  cocoons  by 
one  operation.  J  now  make  machines  with  reels 
fitted  to  them,  so  that  if  silk  is  wanted  to  be  reeled 
only,  without  twisting,  for  use  or  sale,  it  may  be 
done  to  advantage,  or  spun  into  warp  or  filling  for 
weaving,  sewing  silk  or  twist,  as  may  be  wished 
for,  immediately  from  the  cocoons,  with  great 
despatch.  Also  make  machines  calculated  to  be 
usprl  tj-  water  ur  oteaiu  power,  with  any  number 
of  spindles  requested;  and  also  machines  for  spin- 
ning sticks  of  twist.  Any  patronage  will  be 
gratefully  received.  With  respect, 

Adam  Brooks. 

Please  direct  to  Adam  Brooks,  South  Scituate, 
Mass. 

The  certificate  referred  to  above,  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Thomas  White. 

Dear  Sir — Having  been  informed  that  you 
are  about  to  obtain  an  interest  in  Brooks'  Silk 
Reeling  and  Spinning  Machine,  I  think  it  due  to 
you  and  the  community  at  large,  to  state  that,  al- 
though I  came  to  this  country  with  my  mind 
somewhat  prejudiced  in  favor  of  European  ma- 


chinery, yet,  since  I  have  seen  the  operation  of 
Brooks'  machine,  and  wove  your  silk  last  winter, 
which  was  prejjared  for  the  loom  on  that  machine, 
I  am  cotnpelled  to  give  it  tlie  preference  over  all 
others  that  I  have  ever  seen,  either  in  tiiis  country 
or  in  Europe.  I  wish  you  to  encourage  it  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  for  I  presume  you  will  not 
be  able  to  get  a  better.  Silk  prepared  on  that  ma- 
chine is  worth  at  least  one  dollar  per  pound  more 
than  th  t  prepared  on"  any  other  kind  of  machinery 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  At  a  single  operation  the 
thiowing  and  tramming  is  performed,  thus  saving 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and   expense. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  silk  business  for  17 
years,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  most 
if  not  all  the  machinery  used  in  this  country  and 
in  JEurope,  and  think  the  Reel,  &c.,  of  Mr  Brooks 
of  Massachusetts,  decidedly  preferable  to  all  others. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Robert  Fox. 

Steuhenville,  Ohio,  May  13,  1S36. 


From  the  Silk  Culturist. 
MORUS  MUr^TICAULtlS  IN  EAST  PliORIDA. 

In  the  last  Silk  Culturist  there  is  an  article  under 
this  heading,  giving  some  account  of  the  Morus 
multicaulis  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomas, 
as  seen  about  the  middle  of  Debember  last.  A 
correct  account  of  the  accidental  exiieriment  by 
Mr  Thomas,  may  be  useful,  perhaps,  to  the  grow- 
ers of  the  rilorus  multicaulis,  and  as  it  stands  in 
the  article  of  E.  H.,  alluded  to,  it  may  mislead 
them.  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  true  his- 
tory of  the  matter. 

In  November  of  '33,  I  arrived  in  St  Augustine 
with  fifty  small  plants  of  the  Morus  multicaulis, 
obtained  from  Mrs  Parmentier.  They  were  the 
first  ever  brought  to  Florida.  Little  attention  was 
bestowed  on  them.  They  wore  planted  in  a 
crowded  nursery,  and  allowed  to  vegetate  as  they 
could  till  the  spring  of  '35,  when  some  of  them 
were  laid  and  some  cuttings  taken  from  them.  A 
few  which  had  room  to  expand  are  now  fruit 
bearing  trees,  of  some  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence.    It  was  late  in  the  spring,  or  perhaps  June, 
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when  I  gave  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomas  a  few  cuttings, 
and  with  them  a  sprout  with  a  fibre  of  root,  which 
was  recommended  to  his  special  care.  He  gave 
it  a  good  situation,  and  its  growth  was  remarkable. 
In  three  months,  I  have  no  doubt  it  had  increased 
in  volume  one  hundred  fold.  At  this  time,  about 
the  first  of  September,  I  advised  Mr  T.  to  lay  it; 
but  he  replied  that  it  was  so  beautiful  he  disliked 
to  spoil  it.  He  did,  however,  lay  it  in  the  early 
l^art  of  September,  and  in  three  months  more, 
when  he  was  talking  of  a  return  to  Carolina,  I  of- 
fered him  ten  dollars,  I  think,  for  the  product  of 
the  little  plant  I  had  given  him  six  months  before. 
He  probably  got  much  more.  The  case,  however, 
was  a  remarkable  one. 

The  plant  may  be  propagated  here  much  more 
rapidly  than  at  the  north,  as  the  growing  season 
is  ten  months  instead  of  five  or  six ;  but  we  are 
not  to  expect,  in  extended  operations,  to  realize 
results  in  proportion  to  Mr  Thomas's  success  with 
a  single  plant.  Mostly  from  the  small  lot  of  plants 
I  brought  on  as  above,  there  are  now  some  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  in  the  territory;  and  as  within 
the  last  year  I  have  introduced  a  new  and  larger 
stock  from  the  north,  and  as  others  have  also 
brought  in  some  within  two  or  three  years,  if  al- 
lowed to  proceed  in  their  propagation  by  our 
masters,  the  Seminoles,  there  inay  be  millions  of 
the  Morus  multicaulis  in  East  Florida.  The  un- 
fortunate Mott,  when  attacked  and  murdered,  was 
employed  in  planting  the  Morus  multicaulis. 

D.  Brown. 

St  Augustine,  June  13,  1836. 


From  the  Silk  Culturist. 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  June  30,  1836. 
Mr  F.  G.  CoMSTOCK, 

Dear  Sir: — The  excitement  upon  the  silk 
business  is  getting  high  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
A  company,  called  the  Potomac  Silk  and  Agricul- 
tural Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  legis- 
lature in  March  last,  with  a  capital  cf  $5000,  with 
the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  $50,000  They 
held  their  first  meeting  on  the  4th  inst.  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected  : — 

John  Moncure,  President. 
Wm  A.  Jackson,     ") 

Henry  R.  Robv,       !    r>. 

rri  r^   T^  >  .Directors. 

Thomas  F.  Knox,   ( 

William  Allen,        J 
Thorpas  F.  Knox,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Company  have  purchased.  400  acres  of 
land,  and  have  planted  about  2000  Chinese  Mul- 
berry trees.  They  fed  about  5000  worms  this 
season,  merely  as  an  experiment,  in  an  old  house, 
without  a  covering,  and   consequently  exposed  to 


all  the  rain  that  fell,  and  remarkable  to  say,  not  a 
single  worm  died  ;  the  rain  seemed  rather  to  re- 
fresh them.  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  farm 
a  few  days  since,  brought  home  with  him  a  small 
bush  that  was  filled  with  cocoons  of  very  large 
size.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  black  and 
white  mulberry  leaf,  of  which  there  is  a  sufficiency 
to  feed  one  million  of  worms.  The  black  and 
white  mulberry  tree  is  very  abundant  on  the  land, 
some  of  very  large  size. 

Respectfully,  H.  R.  Roby. 


From  the  Silk  Culturist. 
Ausierlitz,  JV.  Y.  June  10,  1836. 

F.  G.  CoMSTOCK,  Esq. 

Sir — I  have  perused  your  valuable  paper,  the 
"Culturist,"  the  year  past,  and  have  subscribed  for 
the  year  to  come.  I  am  a  plain,  "matter  of  fact" 
farmer,  but  would  like  to  see  the  tiine  when  mul- 
berry nurseries  and  silk  manufactories  in  America 
shall  be  as  common  as  thej'^  are  now  in  France 
and  Italy  ;  and  when  old  England  shall  send  out 
her  ships  to  American  ports  to  bring  back  silks  of 
the  richest  kinds.  I  am  fully  ])ersuaded  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  is  going  to  be  a 
valuable  business  for  a  farmer,  even  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  make  use  of  them  himself  for  silk;  for  at 
the  price  at  which  they  are  selling  here  (which  is 
18  cents  for  each  tree  3  years  old),  they  will  be 
valuable  for  years  to  come. 

I  hfive  obtained  a  ^ew  trees,  and  have  sown 
seed  the  last  spring,  and  have  also  about  100  cut- 
tings of  the  Morus  multicaulis,  or  Chinese  mul- 
berry, which  have  been  in  the  ground  but  twenty 
days,  and  have  grown  above  the  ground  from  six 
to  eight  inches.  Many  of  them  have  also  put  out 
two  shoots,  though  there  was  but  one  bud  on  them 
when  planted  —  they  were  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  and  the  buds  had  not  started, 
when  they  were  put  into  the  ground.  Now,  sir, 
will  you  please  give  me  some  information  relative 
to  the  propagation  of  this  valuable  species  of  the 
mulberry : — 

i    1st.   Can  I  increase  my  stnok^if  plawto  faster  by 
cuttings  than  by  layers.^ 

2d.  If  so,  when  should  they  be  cut,  and  how 
kept  till  planted  ? 

3d.  Should  there  be  more  than  one  bud  to  each 
cutting? 

4th.  If  propagating  from  layers  is  the  best 
method,  at  what  time  should  they  be  laid  down, 
and  should  all  the  shoots  be  laid  down,  or  one  left 
standing? 

5th.  As  T  was  desirous  of  increasing  my  stock 
as  fast  as  possible,  I  cut  off  the  trees  in  the  spring 
near  the  ground,  and  there  are  several  shoots  from 
each  already  started  ;  now  from  these  may  I  gain 
anything  by  bending  them  down  to  the  ground  to 
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gain  separate  roots,  or  shall  I  heap  the  earth  up  to 
them  for  that  purpose  ? 

I  have  never  seen  a  plant  of  the  Morus  nxuki- 
canlis  hefore  these,  which  I  have  had  but  twenty 
days,  and  I  do  sincerely  wish,  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  to  have  a  little  instruction  on  this  my  new 
project.  Will  you  also  please  to  inform  whether 
I  may  take  the  cuttings  from  the  White  mulberry 
tree,  and  when,  and  how  they  must  be  treated  ? 
You  may,  if  you  please,  give  me  an  answer  by 
letter,  ©r  in  your  valuable  jjaper,  in  a  projier  time. 
Yours,  &.C.  John  B.  Cady. 

Answer  by  the  Editor.  —  We  are  always 
pleased  to  receive  letters  of  inquiry  from  practical 
cultivators,  and  especially  sucli  as  are  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  being  "matter  of  fact"  farmers, 
and  manifest  that  spirit  of  intelligence  and  inquiry 
which  apparently  dictated  the  foregoing  letter. 
Many  fanners  have  enough  of  the  "go  ahead," 
but  unlike  the  famous  Davy  Crockett,  are  not 
"  sure  they  are  right,"  and  consequently  do  noth- 
ing, or  do  to  no  ])urpose.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
in  the  infancy  of  a  new  branch  of  rural  economy, 
that  every  farmer  will  be  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject in  detail  ;  but  every  farmer  in  the  community 
has  a  tongue  and  a  pen,  and  if  they  would  use 
them  with  the  same  freedom  as  Mr  Cady  has  his, 
a  mass  of  information  would  be  collected,  and  the 
business  of  growing  silk  become  as  common  and 
familiar  as  the  growing  of  corn  and  potatoes.  In 
the  management  of  our  paper,  it  is  our  intention 
to  give  full  directions  for  every  step  in  the  process 
of  growing  and  manufacturing  silk  ;  but  there  are 
almost  numberless  cases  occurring  in  practice, 
which  will  not  occur  to  us  while  seated  in  our 
editorial  chair,  and  may  not  while  engaged  in  our 
-own  experiments  and  operations.  Information  on 
these  subjects  must,  therefore,  be  drawn  from  us, 
rather  than  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
we  know  of  no  better  way  than  that  adopted  by 
Mr  Cady  and  some  of  our  former  correspondents, 
of  putting  direct  interrogatories,  to  be  answered  in 
the  Culturist.  There  is  a  childish  timidity  about 
some  farmers,  wbich,  though  honored  with  the 
appellation  of  modesty,  is  highly  detrimental  both 
to  their  individual  interest  and  that  of  agriculture 
in  general.  It  prevents  that  interchange  of  views, 
discoveries  and  improvements,  without  which  the 
science  of  agriculture  cannot  advance,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  its  progress  be  diffused  throughout  the 
community.  If  farmeis  would  communicate  freely 
with  each  other,  and  keep  up  a  familiar  corres- 
pondence with  editors  of  agricultural  papers,  they 
would  soon  seen  see  their  practical  effects  on 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  farms.  But 
to  the  questions  proposed  by  Mr  Cady. 

1st.  Of  all  methods  of  propagation,  except  from 
seed,  that  of  layers  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  espe- 


cially where  a  rapid  increase  is  desirable.  When 
the  stem  or  stems  of  the  plant  are  laid  down,  they 
will  generally  throw  out  shoots  at  every  bud,  and 
all  draw  nourishment  and  support  from  the  root 
of  the  parent  stock  till  separated  from  it.  This 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  cuttings,  both  as  it 
respects  increase  of  number  and  size  of  plants, 
which  no  extra  cultivation  can  counterbalance. 
In  all  practical  cases,  therefore,  we  should  prefer 
layers. 

2d.  Cuttings  should  be  cut  in  the  spring,  before 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  kept  in  moss  or  earth 
to  prevent  their  drying.  Packed  in  this  manner, 
they  n)ay  be  transported  from  one  extremity  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  without  damage.  They 
may  be  cut  after  the  buds  have  considerably  swol- 
len ;  but  in  that  case,  they  should  not  be  long  out 
of  the  ground. 

3d.  The  rule  in  taking-  cuttings  from  the  stem.s, 
is  to  have  two  buds  on  each, — one  for  the  root, 
and  one  for  the  branch  ;  but  they  will  sometimes 
send  out  roots  when  there  is  no  bud  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

4th.  The  shoots  should  be  laid  down  in  the 
spring,  about  the  time  of  transplanting.  When 
trees  are  transplanted  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  down,  a  good  way  is  to  set  them  so  that  they 
will  incline  towards  the  ground,  and  form  an  angle 
of  about  fortyfive  degrees;  then  bend  them  down 
and  fasten  them  with  wooden  pins ;  leave  them 
uncovered  initil  the  buds  begin  to  send  out  shoots, 
and  from  time  to  time  draw  the  earth  over  as  they 
advance  in  their  growth.  The  whole,  or  any 
number  of  the  shoots  may  be  laid  down,  as  may 
be  most  desirable. 

5th.  If  the  new  shoots  attain  sufficient  size,  they 
may  be  laid  down,  and  a  second  crop  obtained  ; 
but  if  the  season  is  far  advanced,  it  will  be  better 
to  omit  it  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  may 
be  again  transplanted,  laid  down,  and  their  num- 
ber greatly  multiplied.  Cuttings  from  the  White 
mulberry  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
from  the  Chinese. 


France  is  considered  a  silk  growing  country, 
yet  she  does  not  grow  sufficient  for  iier  own  man- 
ufactures, and  it  is  said,  annually  imports  raw  silk 
to  the  amount  of  $6,0c0,000. 

England,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  her  climate, 
cannot  raise  the  worms  to  advantage,  and  for  her 
numerous  manufactures  is  obliged  annually  to  im- 
port the  raw  material  frara  other  countries,  to  the 
amount  of  about  $17,000,000.  It  is  stated  that 
we  import  annually  of  raw  silk  to  the  amount  of 
about  $10,000,000,  and  of  the  manufactured  over 
$16,000,000. 

Unless  the  United  States  push  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry  and  raising  of  cocoons  beyond  anything 
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now  in  operation,  many  long  years  must  intervene 
before  we  can  supply  the  demand  of  our  own 
markets.  Inhabiting  as  we  do  one  of  the  best 
climates  in  the  world  for  manufacturing  silk  of  the 
best  quality,  instead  of  paying  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  other  nations  for  the  raw  material, 
we  ought  to  export  two  or  three  times  that 
amount. 

It  is  said  our  imports  of  silk  stuffs  exceed  our 
exports  of  bread  stuffs. — Why  is  this?  Only  be- 
cause we  do  not  duly  appreciate  and  improve  the 
means  we  have.  Let  our  intelligent  farmers  be 
convinced  that  the  silk  business  is  profitable,  and 
then  we  can  hope  that  every  exertion  will  be 
made  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
and  raising  of  cocoons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  any  one  should 
view  the  subject  as  a  wild  project,  and  say  that 
although  it  may  be  good  business  for  a  few  years, 
if  found  lucrative,  everybody  will  engage  in  it,  and 
glut  aifd  ruin  the  market.  We  wish  the  subject 
could  be  so  presented  to  our  fellow  citizens,  as  to 
impress  them  with  the  importance  of  examining 
the  subject,  on  the  broad  scale  of  greater  national 
importance  than  any  agricultural  subject  ever  yet 
started. 

But  if  doubts  and  fears  shall  remain,  we  only 
ask  them  to  commence  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
on  a  limited  scale  for  a  few  years,  not  to  interfere 
with  any  other  agricultural  pursuit.  Let  the  ex- 
periment be  made  upon  some  of  our  almost  barren 
and  useless  portions  of  poor,  dry,  stony  and  grav- 
elly soil. 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  silk  business  can  be  made 
more  profitable  tiian  almost  any  other  crop,  why 
not  take  the  best  and  richest  land?  A  fair  ques- 
tion, indeed.  But  such  land  is  not  the  best  for 
the  Chinese  mulberry,  and  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  every  patch  of  poor,  waste,  dry  land  de- 
voted to  some  useful  purpose. — Silk  Cabinet. 


ORWAMENTAt.  TREES. 

Any  one  who  takes  his  morning  walk  about 
town  at  this  season  of  the  year,  will  admire  the 
shade  trees  which  have  been  ])lanted  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Only  think  how  much  might  have  been 
done,  had  fine  trees  been  planted  in  all  our  streets 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Take  as  an  instance  the 
lot  on  which  Dr  Myrick  is  now  building  a  fine 
house.  It  was  last  year  a  vacant  lot,  surrounded 
with  trees  planted  about  twelve  years  ago  ;  they 
are  now  splendid.  It  might  have  cost  five  dollars 
to  plant  them.  The  lot  would  now  quickly  bring 
$500  more  than  it  would  bare  of  trees.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  profit,  then,  every  owner  of  land  should  have 
streets  run  out  early,  and  trees  planted  on  them 
without  loss  of  time  ;  and  take  care  to  protect  them 
from  injury,  too,  when  planted.     All  the  scatter- 


ing and  venerable  native  white  oaks  should  be 
])reserved  if  possible.  We  see  some  of  these,  as 
well  as  other  trees,  mutilated  Jiy  barbarians  who 
are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  community,  and  who 
ought  to  be  sent  across  the  Missisippi  with  the 
Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos.  Almost  every 
black  cherry  ti*ee  in  the  vicinity  is  horribly  muti- 
lated by  lawless,  ill-bred  boys,  who  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  work-house  or  tread  mill.  The  fault  is 
generally  in  the  parents,  who  never  teach  them 
any  better  than  to  tear  the  branches  fron>  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Within  a  few  days  we  have  met 
children  lugging  home  back  loads  of  the  branches 
and  blossoms  of  lilacs,  ruthlessly  torn  from  the 
stems  where  they  flourished  in  all  their  freshness 
and  beauty,  to  fade  and  be  cast  away  after  an 
hour's  handling.  School  teachers  could  do  some- 
thing to  repress  this  rapacious  and  destructive 
propensity  in  youth,  and  inculcate  notions  of  re- 
finement and  rural  beauty. — Kennebeck  Jour. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
MANAGEMENT  OF  SILK  WORMS. 

Mr  Tucker: — According  to  your  request,  I 
now  hand  you  a  statement  of  what  I  consider  the 
best  mode  of  raising  the  silk  worm  for  beginners, 
with  the  necessary  cautions.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  caution  against  raising  too  many,  the  first 
season,  as  any  person  will  gain  as  much  experi- 
ence for  future  operations  by  raising  500,000  ;  and 
I  am  siM'e  an  advatitage  will  arise  in  having  too 
few  rather  than  too  niany,  as  every  one  com  nenc- 
ing  a  new  employment  must  have  something  to 
learn. 

Tables  made  of  seasoned  rough  pine  boards 
will  answer,  with  old  newspapers  laid  thereon, 
standing  from  the  walls,  with  the  legs  fetanding  in 
small  tin  pans,  which  are  to  he  kept  filled  witti 
water.  Mine  were  at  the  top  9  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  3  1-2  deep.  This  will  effectually  prevent 
being  troubled  with  black  ants,  that  have  often 
been  stated  as  being  very  destructive  to  the  worm, 
and  will  also  guard  against  mice.  This  method 
is  far  preferable  to  the  use  of  lemon  juice,  -which 
I  have  seen  recommended,  as  once  done  it  an- 
swers for  the  life  of  the  worms.  This  precaution 
is  quite  necessary,  where  these  ants  are  about. 
When  the  season  arrives,  place  the  eggs  on  one 
of  these  tables,  and  keep  only  as  many  as  will 
hatch  in  twentyfour  hours,  and  if  the  others  are 
destroyed  at  once  so  much  the  better.  It  will 
save  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  have  a  spontaneous 
hatching  as  near  as  possible,  as  in  the  different 
moultings  they  require  no  food,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  holding  up  of  the  head  and  the 
torpid  appearance  of  the  worm,  of  which  full  in- 
structions are  given,  as  also  for  their  spinning,  in 
Cobb's  Manual,  &,c. 
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Extract  from  the  Message  of  Governor  Hill  to  the  Legis 
lature  of  New  Hampshire. 
'' There  is  no  pursuit  that  tends  more  directly 
to  the  independence  and  happiness  of  tlie  people 
than  agriculture.  More  productive  'as  it  is  more 
necessary  than  any  other,  it  is  a  matter  of  gratifi- 
cation and  pride  that  it  is  a  calling  scarcely  less 
reputable  than  that  requiring  the  highest  order 
and  severest  ap|ilication  of  intellect.  The  most 
intelligent  and  most  meritorious  citizens  are  of 
those  who  labor  witli  their  own  hands  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Of  such  men  it  is  safe  to  make 
not  only  legislators  to  frame  our  laws,  but  mag'is- 
rates  to  execute  them.  As  agriculture  has  risen 
in  estimation,  so  have  our  farmers  increased  iu 
wealth  and  all  the  means  of  independence.  In 
the  westerly  part  of  the  State  especially,  of  late 
years,  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  production  of 
wool  has  come  in  aid  of  other  objects  yielding 
ready  money  and  often  an  unexpected  profit. — 
One  new  subj;ct  of  enterprise  succeeds  another  ; 
although  in  a  rougher  soil  and  a  severer  climate, 
the  time  may  arrive  when  wool  to  New  England 
shall  be  as  im])ortiint  a  staple  as  the  wheat  of  the 
Middle,  or  the  cotton  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  public  attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  the  culture  of  the  mull  erry,  the  raising  of  silk 
-worms,  and  the  production  of  silk.  That  this  im- 
portant item  of  consumption  and  of  traflic  maybe 
produced  in  tlie  United  States  as  extensively  as  in 
anycountry  of  the  woi'ld,  will  not  be  disputed. 
The  late  changes  of  the  tariff  bring  the  bulk  of  ar- 
ticles of  which  silk  is  composed  or  is  a  compo- 
nent part,  into  the  country  free  of  duty  ;  and  from 
tins  cause  it  is  extensively  taking  the  place  of  the 
finer  cottons  and  woollens.  The  value  of  import- 
ed silks  into  the  United  States  for  home  consump- 
tion during  the  year  1835,  according  to  the  custom 
house  returns,  was  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  introduction  of  the  article  free  of  duty, 
instead  of  discouraging,  seems  to  have  given  an 
increased  impetus  to  preiiarations  for  planting  the 
mulberry  and  hereafter  extending  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  silk.  It  remains  to  be  tested 
whether  tlie  soil  of  our  State  shall  be  well  adapted 
to  the  mulberry  cultivation.  Nothing  yet  ap])ears 
to  discourage  the  undertaking ;  and  as  the  mul- 
berry orchards  may  be  planted  without  the  invest- 
ment of  a  large  capital,  it  might  be  useful  to  afford 
legislative  countenance  to  such  towns  from  the 
State  as  already,  or  may  hereafter  possess  farms 
employed  in  support  of  the  poor,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry,  as  would  fully  test  the  fact 
of  the  adaptation  of  this  climate  to  the  jiroduction 
of  silk.  As  silk  is  deprived  of  what  has  been 
called  the  protection  of  the  general  government, 
it  might  not  be  invidious  if  the  State  should  ex- 
ceptsuch  land  as  is  actually  employed  in  raising 
the  mulberry  from  taxation  until  the  orchard  shall 
become  productive." 


The  Wheat  Crop. — Some  of  the  Southern 
papers  make  loud  complaints  of  the  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop.  The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  15th 
instant,  says  of  the  crop  of  wheat  throughout  the 
State,  that, — 

''  What  the  hard  winter  left,  the  fly  had  nearly 
extirpated.  The  small  remainder  spared  by  the 
Hessians,  is  now  consumed  by  the  rust,  the  effect 
of  near  tliree  weeks  unintermitted  rain.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  assaults  of  the  frost,  the  fly,  the  cheat, 
the  rust,  the  strut,  and  Heaven  knows  what  foes 
besides,  James  River  and  other  streams  have  been 
visited  by  a  fresh,  the  greatest  for  twentytwo  years. 
This  has  left  the  wheat  fields  within  its  influence 

uuworlh^      of    lilt;     si:^tlit;.         The     fuiliue     uf    tlie 

wheat 'crop  has  become  so  common,  so  invariable 
indeed,  in  middle  Virginia,  that  it  is  probable  ag- 
riculture in  that  region  will  undergo  another 
revolution." 

The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  says  that  in  the 
lower  part  of  Sussex  county  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Fly  has  nearly  destroyed  what  little  prospect  of 
grain  was  left  by  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Sim- 
ilar complaints  were  received  from  the  county  of 
Warren.  But  in  Essex,  Bergen,  Monmouth  and 
Somerset  counties,  the  fields  look  "passably  well." 


Table  Covers. — The  Shakers  of  Lebanon,  N. 
H.  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article 
for  table  covers  which  resembles  oil-cloth,  but 
has  many  advantages  over  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
perfectly  pliable,  and  will  double  as  readily  as 
linen  cloth.  It  is  made  of  common  sheeting, 
painted  with  gum  elastic  and  other  ingredients, 
in  a  very  tasteful  manner,  with  borders  of  gar- 
hinds,  wreaths  and  vines,  presenting  an  unique 
and  very  handsome  appearance. — Times. 


Bunker  Hill  Monument. —  A  writer  for  the 
Salem  Landmark  suggests  the -following  plan  for 
completing  that  edifice:  "I  propose,  at  each  cel- 
ebration in  New  England,  on  the  approaching  an- 
niversary, when  the  usual  toast  is  given  '  to  the 
heroes  of  Bunker  Hill,'  that  a  plate  should  be 
handed  round  after  it  is  drank  in  pure  sparkling 
spring  water,  and' that  collections  be  made  for  the 
monument  which'  Stands  on  this  hill,  and  that  all 
be  incited  to  contribute  to  it,  but  in  no  instance, 
over  one  dollar.  The  suras  so  collected  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Presidents  of  the  day  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  in 
Boston,  who  will  acknowledge  the  sums  in  his 
paper.  Thus  shall  we  know  that  we  are  the  wor- 
thy descendants  of  the  noble  band  who  dared  to 
resist  the  tyrants,  and  who  r.re  worthy  of  the  lib- 
erty whicii  was  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
fathers,  and  even  by  themselves,  over  a.  degrading 
and  debasing  appetite." 
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A  friend  who  is  conversant  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  Beet  Root  in  France,  has  furnished  us 
with  the  following  interesting  outlines. — JVorth- 
ampton  Cour, 

■  "  Of  the  seven  varieties  of  the  Beet  Root  usu- 
ally cultivated,  the  White  (Beta  alba)  is  preferred 
by  the  experienced  manulacturer,  as  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter to  a  given  weight  of  the  root,  than  any  of  the 
others. —  Though  this  plant  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  it  prefers  a  deep  loose  loam,  in  which  its 
long  and  tender  fibres  may  penetrate  and  tlie  root 
develope  itself  without  obstacle. —  It  follows  that 
a  stiff  compact  soil  should  be  avoided,  and  still 
more  a  low  lianip  situation,  where  the  root  be- 
comes so  impregnated  with  aqueous  parts,  tlfat  the 
difficulty  and  ex|)ense  tf  separating  these  would 
in  most  cases  be  far  from  remunerated  by  the  pro- 
duce. In  high  ground  the  beet  succeeds  well,  if 
the  season  is  not  too  dry  and  in  these  situations 
(ceteris  paribus)  is  more  productive  in  sugar  than 
elsewhere. 

As  to  climate,  a  northern  latitude  is  found  to 
suit  this  plant  best,  the  north  of  Germany,  Prus- 
sia and  Silesia,  the  countries  where  this  new  ap- 
plication of  it  was  first  made,  are  more  favorable 
to  it  than  even  the  northern  department  of  France, 
as  experiment  has  amply  established,  and  the  trial 
of  it  in  the  South  of  France  has  constantly  failed, 
though  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  this  root,  fa- 
voied  by  the  genial  sun  of  that  climate,  would,  as 
well  as  its  other  productions,  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  saccharine  principle  than  those  of 
colder  countries. —  This  hypothesis,  founded  on 
a  mistaken  analogy  supposed  to  exist  between 
plants  growing  above  and  below  the  soil,  proved 
as  might  have  been  expected,  completely  falla- 
cious, and  the  culture  there  is  now  given  up. 

The  results  of  divers  authentic  accounts  of  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  the  beetroot  into  su- 
gar, and  various  circumstances  of  soil,  and  the 
management  and  where  all  the  elements  for  es- 
tablishing a  true  estimate  are  united,  clearly  de- 
monstrate. 

1st,  That  other  things  equal,  the  largest  inaim- 
factories  are  the  most  profitable. 

2nd,  That  the  brown  sugar  made  at  a  small  es- 
tablishment, will  not,  however,  cost  the  manufac- 
turers more  than  six  and  a  haif  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  the  same  sugar  made  at  a  manufactory 
four  times  as  large,  will  not  cost  over  five  cents 
and  a  fraction.  That  independent  of  the  product 
in  sugar,  the  residue  of  the  beet  or  pulp,  the  sac- 
charine extracted,  is  still  valuable  as  food  for  cat- 
tle and  amounts  to  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
beets  employed.  The  fact  first  to  be  ascertained 
is,  at  what  price  the  farmer  can  supply  the  root 
cut  in  this  country,  when  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale. 


The  expense  of  manufacture  is  in  most  of  its 
items  higher  in  France  than  it  would  be  here  ;  la- 
bor excepted  ;  wood,  which  is  a  very  important 
one,  costs  there  from  four  to  five  dollars  a  cord, 
here  we  could  get  it  of  the  quality  we  should  re- 
quire for  less  than  half  this  cost ;  and  water  pow 
er  for  working  and  rasping  is  so  difficult  to  be 
had  in  some  parts  of  France,  that  there  are  very 
few  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  able  to  employ 
any  other  than  manual  and  animal  labor,  at  a 
greatly  increased  expense.  The  combustible  mate- 
rial in  France  is  erpial  to  the  whole  amount  of 
wages  ])ai(l  to  the  hands  employed,  including  the 
operation  of  refining  the  sugar.  All  things  con- 
sidered, T  repeat  that,  I  am  persuaded  this  appli- 
cation of  the  beet  root  is  destined  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  to  offer  a  new  and  productive  source 
of  riches  to  our  industrious  and  ingenious  New- 
Englanders,  and  amongst  its  other  benefits,  will 
render  us  independent  of  slave  labor  for  one  of 
th(;  most  important  articles  of  consumption. 

The  idea  of  producing  sugar  in  France  in  com- 
petition with  the  colonies,  was  for  years  treated 
as  visionary  and  absurd,  and  by  none  more  than  by 
the  West  India  Planters  themselves,  who  are  now' 
compelled  to  call  on  the  Government  for  a  pro- 
tectinor  tax  on  the  indijrenus  susar." 


GYPSUM  OR  PLASTER    OF  PARIS. 

When  pure  it  does  not  cftervesce  with  acids  ; 
it  is  insipid  in  taste  and  free  from  smell  ;  but  there 
are  other  sorts  which  vary  in  purity,  and  hence 
the  analysis  of  many  chemists  differ  in  their  ac- 
counts of  ils  properties.  There  is,  however,  a 
simple  mode  of  trying  its  quality,  which  consists 
in  putting  a  quantity  of  it,  pulverised  into  a  dry 
pot  over  the  fire  ;  and  when  heated  it  gives  out  a 
sulphureous  smell.  If  the  ebullition,  or  bubbling 
whif-h  then  takes  place  is  considerable,  the  plaster 
is  good  ;  but  if  not,  it  is  considered  indifferent  : 
and  if  it  remains  motionless,  like  sand,  it  is  thought 
to  be  worth  hardly  any  thing.  Another  test  of  its 
goodness  is  obtained  by  putting  the  powder  alone 
into  an  iron  pot  over  the  fii-e,  and  when  it  bubbles, 
like  boiling  water,  it  will  admit  of  a  straw  being 
thrust  to  the  bottom  without  resistance.  It  is 
stated  by  Mr  Smith  of  Tunstall,  that  having  afield 
of  red  clover  which  had  been  manured  with  gyp- 
sum, and  had  produced  a  fine  crop,  he  carefully 
repeated  the  trial  on  two  square  perches  —  one 
with  powdered  gypsum,  the  other  without  any  : 
the  result  of  which  expei'iment  on  the  crops,  when 
mown  for  hay  and  afterwards  cut  for  seed,  was  as 
follows  : — 

Hay  crop.  Seed.  Straw, 

(jypsum  60  cwt.    3  qrs.  21  lbs.   22  cwt.  qrs.  12  lbs. 
No  manure  20  cwt.  0  qrs.  20  lbs.  5  cwt.  0  qrs.  0  lbs. 

He  says  cattle  show  a  marked  pi-edilection  for 
clover  which  has  been  gypsumed,  that,  after  once 
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having  it,  tliey  have  been  observed  to  walk  delib- 
erately to  it  the  whole  length  of  a  field  without 
tasting  a  part  tliat  was  grown  without  it,  though  a 
tolerably  good  crop;  and  in  his  opinion  it  not  on- 
ly increases  the  vigor  and  the  verdure  of  the  plant, 
but  also  perceptibly  increases  the  richness  of  its 
juices. 

The  soils  to  which  it  is  most  congenial,  are  the 
light,  dry,  sandy,  and  gravelly,  to  heavy  loams, 
strong  clays,  and  to  wet  land  it  seems  to  yield  no 
benefit  unless  the  former  happens  to  have  been 
well  limed. 

The  crops  to  which  it  is  most  appropriate,  are 
the  artificial  grasses,  though  it  has  been  also  known 
rnatsrialiy  to  improve  the  sward  of  moss  bound 
pasture.  In  never  appears  to  produce  better  ef- 
fects than  when  it  has  been  laid  on  red  clover, 
already  so  far  grown  as  that  the  leaves  nearly  cov- 
er the  soil  ;  for  there  seems  no  doubt,  that  it  acts 
with  the  greatest  force  when  it  adheres  to  them, 
and  the  longer  it  remains  upon  them  the  better. 
It  should  therefore  bea[)plied  as  a  top  dressing.  In 
order  to  spread  it,  with  the  intention  of  covering 
the  leaves,  a  calm  day  should  be  chosen  ;  and  it 
should  be  spread  in  by  hand,  or  rather  through  a 
sieve,  either  early  iu  the  morning  in  which  the 
dew  has  fallen  heavily,  or  late  at  night,  or  after  a 
gentle  shower,  that  thus  the  moisture  may  occa- 
sion it  to  stick  to  them. 

With  respect  to  the  permanency  of  gypsum  as 
a  manure  for  artificial  grasses,  it  has  been  stat- 
ed in  those  cases  in  which  its  beneficial'  effects 
have  been  proved,  that  sainfoin  dressed  with  it 
did  not  materially  decline  until  the  fourth  crop 
and  on  sowing  again  it  recovei-ed,  and  became  as 
productive  as  before,  yielding  on  a  thin  soil  about 
a  load  and  a  half;  whilst  another  patch  dressed 
partly  with  soot,  became  so  weak  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly worth  mowing.  Its  durability  when  applied  to 
lucerne,  has  been  found  to  produce  very  fine  crops 
for  five  years.  As  an  instance,  both  of  its  effect 
and  the  prejudice  which  many  people  entertain 
against  it  as  a  manure,  an  anecdote  has  been  relat- 
ed of  a  gentleman,  who,  having  recommended  its 
use,  ordered  his  servant  to  spread  a  small  quantity 
of  it  secretly  upon  an  adjoining  piece  of  sanfoin, 
belonging  to  an  old  farmei-,  who  vehemently  de- 
cried it.  The  crop,  proved  surprisingly  abun- 
dant on  that  spot  to  which  the  gypsum  had  been 
applied,  but  upon  discovering  its  occasion,  the  old 
man,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  circumstance, 
grew  peevish,  and  wondered  why  his  neighbor 
should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  spreading  this 
new-fangled  manure  over  his  sainfoin,  which,  for 
aught  he  knew,  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  laugh,  however,  going  against  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  it  by  breaking  up  the  sainfoin 
and  sowing  peas,  when,  behold !  they  also  rose  in 
judgment  against  him,  so  evidently  on  the  gypsum- 


ed part,  that  he  was  constrained,  though  reluctant- 
ly, to  acknowledge,  that  "  it  seemed  good  stuff";  " 
yet  he  was  never  known  afterwards  to  lay  a  bush- 
el of  it  on  his  farm  —  Bost.  Cour. 


Gentlemen  : 

Please  to  give  the  following  remarks  and  ob- 
servations, a  place  in  your  instructive  Long  Island 
Star,  and  it  may  lead  to  greater  advantage  to  the 
Farmers,  and  comfort  to  the  lovers  of  fruit.  I 
have  discovered,  beyond  a  doubt,  an  antidote  for 
the  insects  that  destroy  Fruit  Trees  at  the  roots, 
which  is  cheap  and  simple,  and  can  be  attended  to 
by  every  Farmer,  and  Gardner,  in  the  country, 
viz:  make  a  recess  around  the  trees,  of suflScient 
depth  to  contain  from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  of 
wood  ashes,  such  as  are  used  to  make  soap,  then 
fill  the  jdace  with  soft  water,  and  when  it  is  nearly 
subsided  haul  on  the  loose  earth,  that  was  remov- 
ed to  give  place  to,  the  ashes.  This  should  be 
done  between  the  8th  of  May,  and  15th  of  Sept. 
in  the  several  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  and 
those  States  south  of  that  line, ^between  the  5th  of 
April,  and  12th  of  Oct.  and  must  be  repeated 
every  year,  until  there  is  not  a  trace  of  an  insect 
left.  The  ashes  so  deposited  will  hold  their  vir- 
tue during  the  growing  season,  and  every  rain  will 
produce  a  fresh  supply  of  liquid,  which  is  certain 
death  to  the  bug  or  worm,  that  falls  in  contact 
with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  tree. 
With  great  respect  &c. 

T.  H.  D. 


Bees. —  The  Vermont  Farmer  recommends 
the  following  method  for  securing  bees  when 
swarming" : 

Procure  one  or  two  hemlock  bushes,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  fasten  them  in  the  ground  as 
you  do  bean  poles,  so  as  to  stand  firm,  with  all 
the'.r  boughs  on,  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  bee- 
house,  and  nearly  in  front  of  it.  When  they 
swarm,  your  bees  will  almost  invariably  alight  on 
these,  where  they  can  be  managed  without  the 
least  trouble,  and  the  whole  business  finished  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  Very  often  by  rubbing  upon 
it  a  little  low  balm,  you  can  make  the  swarm  at- 
tach itself  to  just  what  limb  you  please.  We 
have  ourselves  tried  this,  year  after  year  with  per- 
fect success. 


Large  Strawberries. —  We  were,  a  few  days 
since,  presented  with  several  mammoth  strawber- 
ries, from  the  garden  of  Mr.  N.  G.  Carnes,  of  this 
village,  the  largest  of  which  measured  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  circumference.  They 
were  perfectly  ripe,  and  of  a  flavor  as  delicious  as 
any  we  have  ever  tasted. —  Poughheepsie  Jour. 
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An  additional  fact  in  relation  to  the  fertilizing 
quality  of  lime  seems  to  be  rendered  very  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  by  some  experiments- which 
have  been  recently  made,  in  this  town.  A  Mr 
Moore,  in  digging  a  well,  hit  upon  a  formation  of 
soft  or  friable  limestone,  combined  with  fossil 
shells  of  great  diversity  of  formation.  Specimens 
were  sent  in  different  directions,  and  there  was 
but  one  opinion  among  those  who  tasted  them, 
ihat  it  was  a  limestone  formation.  A  bed  of  gyp- 
sum is  very  valuable.  Mr  Moore  and  his  neigh- 
bors appeared  determined  to  believe  that  they  had 
discovered  a  valuable  gypsum  formation  on  their 
farms.  They  sent  wagon  loads  to  Plaster  Mills 
and  Grist  Mills,  and  caused,  what  they  pronounc- 
ed gypsum,  to  be  spread  on  a  great  number  of 
fields,  during  last  fall  and  this  spring.  The  re- 
sults have  been  in  every  instance,  that  the  clover, 
wheat  and  spring  crops  have  been  essentially  ben- 
efited by  the  application  ;  and  Mr  Moore  and  his 
neighbors  still  believe  the  substance  which  they 
are  selling  as  gypsum,  surpasses  in  efficacy,  either 
the  Wheatland  or  the  Cayuga  plaster.  That  tliis 
forujation  is  equally  efficacious  with  the  plaster 
which  is  generally  used  iu  this  section  of  the 
'^tate,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  that  it 
is  a  limestons  formation,  is  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt. 

It  is  possible  that  the  mechanical  operation  of 
grinding  or  pulverizing  crude  or  unburnt  lime 
stone,  renders  it  equally  fertilizing  with  gypsum  ? 

It  appears  difficult  to  avoid  this  diffi?rence.  Mr 
Moore  has  erected  a  windmill, —  in  digging  and 
vending  what  he  calls  plaster,  iu  great  quantities  ; 
and  the  farmers,  from  hundreds  of  experiments, 
entertain  the  most  entire  confidence  in  its  effica- 
cy- 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  some  additional  facts 
on  this  subject,  which  in  its  present  age,  is  a  little 
perplexing,  a  person  called  on  Mr  Moore  with  a 
vialof  miuiatic  acid  in  his  pocket.  Mr  Moore 
showed  him  specimens  of  Chittenango,  Cayuga, 
Phelpstown  and  Wheatland  plaster  —  each  of 
these  specimens  effervesced  on  the  application  of 
acid.  This  fact  scenes  to  add  to  the  perplexity  of 
the  subject,  and  would  appear  to  indicate  that  we 
are  using  (and  certainly  deriving  great  benefit 
from  the  use,)  a  certain  description  of  limestone, 
but  which  is  not  gypsum.  If  this  is  a  fact,  it 
goes  to  confirm  the  idea  that  limestone  in  a  pul- 
verized state  is  equally  fertilizing  as  gypsum. 

This  subject  is  important  to  the  farming  inter- 
est, and  certainly  merits  further  investigation.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  erect  machinery  which 
would  crush  the  hardest  limestone,  and  prepare  it 
for  grinding  in  a  common  plaster  mill. —  Living- 
ston Democrat. 


Grub  or  Cut  Worm. —  The  farming  interests 
of  this  country,  have  long  and  ineffectually  sought 
for  some  mode  to  arrest  the  depredations  of  this 
Worm,  so  destructive  to  the  prospects  of  our 
Agriculturists,  in  the  staple  article  of  Indian 
Corn. 

The  writer  of  this,  is  fully  confident  from  anal- 
ogy, that  the  following,  if  carefully  adopted,  will 
perfectly  secure  the  Corn  against  the  influence 
of  any  insect  or  worm  accustomed  to  injuie  it, 
viz  : 

Take  one  gallon  of  coininon  fat  or  slush,  and 
one  quart  of  the  spirits  of  Turpentine,  let  them  be 
put  together  in  a  tight  barrel,  (having  one  head 
out)  and  being  well  stirred,  add  half  a  bushel  of  ' 
unslaeked  lime. —  In  this  condition,  the  lime 
should  be  carefully  slacked,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients,  and  water  gradually 
added,  until  the  barrel  is  full. 

Ae  soon  as  the  corn  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground,  let  a  portion  of  the  mixtiu-e  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  common  watering  pot,  to  the  amount 
of  about  a  tea  cup  full  to  each  hill  of  corn,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  the  worms  will 
vacate  the  identical  spot,  from  the  abhorrence  that 
all  kinds  of  worms  have  to  even  the  very  smell  of 
Turpentine. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 


The  Cut-fVorm. —  We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
cut  worm  has  discovered  a  keen  relish  for  the 
Chinese  Mulberry,  the  superior  quality  of  which 
makes  its  introduction  so  desirable  to  our  silk 
growers.  The  Noithampton  Courier  says  they 
eat  off  the  shoots  of  the  young  trees  just  at  the 
stu'face  of  the  earth.  Soot  and  ashes  are  preven- 
tatives.—  JVantucket  Inq. 


Starch  from  Potatoes. —  We  are  informed  that 
the  manufacture  of  Starch  from  Potatoes  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  our  enterprising  neighbors 
in  Vermont,  and  already  become  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  it  being  employed  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  New  England  cotton  manufacturers 
and  calico  printers,  with  much  success,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  wheat  starch  for  the  purj)oses  of  sizing  and 
finishing  cloths.  Its  superiority  over  wheat  starch 
is  conceded,  we  learn,  by  many  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  establishments.  It  gives  to  fabrics 
a  more  brilliant  and  elastic  finish,  requires  less  in 
quantity  and  bears  a  less  price  ;  three  important 
considerations,  which  we  should  suppose  would 
induce  every  manufacturer  to  try  the  experiment 
of  its  use.  The  mode  of  preparation  is  similar  to 
that  observed  in  wheat  starch,  except  that  it  re- 
quires a  slight  fermentation,  which  is  produced  by 
exposing  it  to  the  air  for  a  short  period. —  Troy 
Whig. 

An  EnglisJi  clergyman,  has  invented  anew  mo- 
tive [jower,  arising  from  the  compression  of  fluids. 
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The  Mulberry. —  Altliough  fruit  trees  of  near- 
ly every  kind,  especially  the  peacli,  have  suffered 
severely  ahiiost  unto  death,  from  the  blighting  ef- 
fects of  the  coM  and  raw  weather  of  last  month, 
we  cannot  find  that  the  mulberry  tree,  many  thou- 
sands of  whicli  have  been  set  out,  on  various  parts 
of  our  island  —  some  last  year,  and  some  the  pres- 
ent —  have  experienced  any  disadvantage  what- 
ever. This  fact  adds  another  to  the  many  confir- 
mations of  our  belief  iu  the  excellent  adaptation 
of  the  soil,  situation  and  climature  of  Nantucket 
to  the  culture  of  this  im])ortant  plant.  On  Thurs- 
day we  inspected  thoroughly  a  plantation  of  four 
thousand  white  mulberry  trees,  owned  by  Mr  A. 
Mitchell,  and  lying  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
We  could  not  discover  that  a  smgle  plant  was  des- 
titute of  evidences  of  life:  indeed  nearly  every 
tree  exhibited  the  most  promising  indications  of 
vigor  and  thriftiness — while  other  trees  and 
plants,  in  the  same  vicinity,  were  blasted,  or  droop- 
ing under  the  chills  of  the  late  rigid  temperatin-e. 
We  learn  that  other  and  more  extensive  planta- 
tions are  quite  as  healthy.  Among  those  wliich 
were  examined,  were  several  specimens  of  the 
morns  multicaulius,  which  were  equally,  if  not 
more  thrifty  than  the  Italian  ;  and  we  are  now 
perfectly  satisfied  from  what  we  have  gathered  in 
relation  to  the  growth  of  the  transplantations,  that 
both  the  Chinese  and  Italian  mulberry  will  in  this 
place  find  a  most  congenial  home.  Other  trees 
may  also  flourish  here;  but  in  the  language  of 
the  old  song  — 

The  bliglit  often  seizes  both  blossom  and  bud, 

While  the  mildew  flies  over  the  Mulberry  Tree. — Kan- 
tucket  Inq. 

The  Season. —  The  Claremont,  N.  H.  Eagle, 
says:  Crops  promise  well  in  this  vicinity  —  and 
we  hear  but  few  complaints  from  the  farmer.  The 
grass  is  nearly  twice  as  hea\y  as  it  was  last  year 
at  this  time,  and  grain  is  doing  well  —  so,  of 
wheat,  though  sown  rather  late.  Corn  ajipearsto 
to  be  rather  backward,  and  in  some  places  of  a 
sickly  cast,  but  the  late  rains  will  give  it  a  fresh 
start,  and  on  the  whole,  the  poorest  will  he  good. 
Fruit  trees  in  the  vicinity  have  not  materially  suf- 
fered from  the  frosts  and  cold  of  May,  and  though 
some  were  obliged  to  plant  their  gardens  anew, 
\ye  do  not  but  see  but  that  vegetables  of  every 
kind  are  as  forward  as  at  the  last  season.  We 
guess  the  farmers  will  have  no  cause  to  complain 
when  autumn  and  winter  arrive. 


USEFUL   ARTS. 

Odiorne  New  Pump. —  Mr  Thomas  Odiorne, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  is  exhibiting  at  the  Castle 
Garden  bridge,  a  specimen  of  Yankee  ingenuity, 
which  it  seems  to  us,  must  really  be  considered 
the  ne  phis  ultra  of  the  pumping;  interest  ;  and  we 
don't  see  as  there  will  ever  be  the  least  necessity 
hereafter,  of  a  vessel's  sinking,  if  the  owners  will 
provide  her  with  one  of  the  machines.  We  have 
seen  it  in  operation,  and  feel  fully  convinced  that 
there  is  no  mistake  about  this  improvement  at 
least.  It  will  discharge  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gallons  injijlyjive  seconds,  merely  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  power  less  than  is  required  at  the 
common  pump  brake  —  thus  performing  very 
nearly  four  fold  as  much  as  the  ordinary  machine 
now  in  use.  The  operation,  powerful  and  effi- 
cient as  it  is,  is  perlec.tly  simple,  consisting  of  two 
buckets  alternately  playing  up  and  down  thepumjis 
—  one  of  which  is  constantly  pouring  forth  an 
abundant  volume  of  water,  while  the  other  is  de- 
scending by  its  OAvn  gravity  to  peiform  the  same 
office  the  succeeding  second.  The  ascending 
bucket  the  «instant  it  rises  to  the  surface  and  dis- 
charges its  contents,  is  disengaged  from  its  fellow 
by  an  ingenious,  but  at  the  same  time,  exceeding- 
ly simple  self-acting  uiotion,  and  goes  down  after 
more;  rising  in  its  turn  to  the  top,  and  again  de- 
scending. This  invention  is  but  just  patented, 
and  of  course  has  not  gone  into  general  use  ;  but 
it  must  of  necessity  soon  do  so.  Mr  Odiorne,  we 
jierceive  has  a  certificate  of  Commodore  Crane  of 
the  Navy,  expressing  strong  aj)proval  of  the  plan, 
and  we  imderstand  too,  that  the  ship  masters  at 
the  Eastward  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  of 
its  importance  ;  but  the  invention  does  not  need 
certificates.  Every  man  must  see  at  once  its  ob- 
vious superiority. —  L.  1.  Star. 


Rather  Backward. —  The  Montreal  Vindica- 
tor of  May,  says,  —  It  will  be  the  end  of  Jtme  be- 
fore planting  is  finisiiijil.  Pastures  are  very  back- 
ward. The  orchards  are  not  yet  in  blossom,  nor 
the  forest  trees  in  full  leaf.  However,  though 
the  season  is  "unusually  late,  we  may  yet  have  a 
better  and  more  productive  harvest  than  last  year. 


The  model  of  an  improved  steamboat,  invented 
by  Daniel  Gerrish  of  Boston,  is  exhibiting  at  Wash- 
ington. The  hull  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  wa- 
ter tight  cells,  made  by  the  crossing  of  the  timbers. 
A  hull  of  great  strength  is  formed  by  this  kind  of 
frame  work,  which  is  covered  with  jilank  well 
caulked,  and  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, containing  the  ordinary  apartments  ol'a  steam- 
boat, is  adjusted.  The  principal  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  construction  is,  that  in  striking  rocks, 
snags,  &c.  the  water  will  only  enter  the  cells 
which  are  perforated,  and  the  vessel  will  still  re- 
main afloat.  It  is  thought  that  steamboats  con- 
structed in  this  manner  might  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose in  the  Florida  war.  The  cells  might  be  used 
to  contain  the  stores  of  the  campaign,  and  acci- 
dents from  the  snags  and  savages  would  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  peculiar  mode  of  construction. —  JV".  Y. 
E.  Post. 
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Mr  Cooke, 

I  send  you  a  few  suggestions  in  season  for 
those  who  are  feeding  silk  worms.  It  is  a  com- 
mon error  to  hatch  more  worms  than  our  leaves 
will  feed.  The  best  mode  of  diminishing  the 
number  is  to  throw  away  those,  that  do  not  finish 
the  process  of  moulting  or  casting  the  skin  in  for- 
tyeight  hours.  The  healthy  vigorous  worms  get 
through  in  that  time.  The  others  are  feeble  and 
make  imperfect  or  loose  cocoons.  You  thus  se- 
cure a  strong  stock  and  have  strong  silk. 

If  you  cannot  reel  the  ball  in  ten  days  after  it  is 
spun,  the  best  mode  of  killing  the  worm  is,  with 
camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Put  in  as  much 
as  the  spirit  will  dissolve.  Take  a  large  coffee 
pot  or  tin  pail  with  a  close  cover  ;  put  in  a  layer 
of  balls  and  sprinkle  with  camphorated  spirits,  as 
you  sprinkle  clothed  to  be  ironed,  continue  this 
process  till  the  vessel  is  full  ;  then  close  it  up  and 
set  it  near  the  fire,  moving  it  nearer  gradually  till 
the  heat  causes  a  vapor  to  rise  —  this  will  pervade 
the  whole  mass  and  extinguish  life.  The  gum  is 
loosened,  the  balls  are  reeled  moi'e  easily  and  no 
moths  or  ants,  or  mice  will  touch  them  after- 
wards. • 

The  objection  to  baking  is,  that  we  are  apt  to 
bake  too  much,  lest  we  should  not  kill  the  worm, 
the  fibres  of  the  silk  are  frequently  injured  though 
the  color  of  the  ball  is  not  changed.  Those  that 
are  steamed  are  apt  to  become  mouldy,  if  not  at- 
tended lo,  and  those  killed  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  are  seldom  efi'ectually  done,  for  the  want  of 
three  or  four  hot  days  in  succession. —  Silk 
Grower. 


Those  of  our  readers  vk'ho  intend  visiting  the  city,  on 
business  or  otherwise  will  find  at  the  Frankhn  House, 
convenient  accommodations,  good  beds,  attentive  wait- 
ers and  an  obliging  iiost. 

Tlie  House  is  wilhin  a  stone's  throw  of  Faneuil  Hall 
and  Q,uincy  Market,  one  side  opening  to  the  Market 
square. 

RAISING}  CHICKENS. 

Tlie  following  is  a  valuable  article,  and  relates  to  a 
branch  of  rural  economy,  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  received  in  this  country.  Further  favors  of 
a  similar  nature  from  the  same  hand  are  respectfully  so- 
licited. 
Mr  Fessenden, 

Sir  —  In  one  of  your  late  papers  I  saw  mentioned  a 
successful  way  oi  raising  chickens, —  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  them  for  some  years,  and  if  you  think 
favorably  of  the  mode  I  have  adopted,  you  can  insert  it 
in  your  valuable  paper. 

I  keep  my  hens  warm  under  cover  during  the  winter, 
and  feed  them  on  "  Brewers' Grains  "  placed  in  an  open 
box  or  tub,  that  they  may  eat  when  they  please, occa- 
sionally giving  them  oats,  corn,  and  oyster  shells  pound- 


ed fine,  and  plenty  of  water —  by  keeping  them  warm 
and  well  fed,  they  begin  laying  earlier  in  the  season.  I 
prefer  spring  chickens,  as  they  lay  earlier  than  old  hens 
—  and  the  old  hens  to  set,  as  they  make  the  best  mothers. 
I  take  care  the  eggs  do  not  get  chilled  with  cold,  and 
keep  them  in  a  warm  place  in  my  house.  When  three 
or  four  hens  want  to  set  I  put  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
eggs  under  each  of  them,  according  to  size  —  the  day  of 
the  month  marked  on  each  egg  —  and  after  the  hen  has 
seta  week  or  ten  days  I  examine  them  by  holding  the 
eggs  to  a  crack  or  knot  hole  in  a  board  when  the  sun 
shines  thiough,  and  if  1  discover  any  rotten  ones,  I  take 
them  away  and  replace  them  with  fresh  ones  marked  as 
before  mentioned.  When  the  chickens  are  all  hatched 
I  put  two  or  three  of  the  broods  to  one  hen,  in  a  coop 
witliaii  opening  against  an  empty  barrel  placed  on  the 
bilge,  and  with  a  little  care,  when  put  in  the  coop,  the 
hen  may  be  made  to  brood  them  at  the  further  end  of 
the  barrel.  In  that  way  the  chickens  that  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  hen  huddle  together  around  her,  and  keep 
each  other  warm.  The  hens  from  which  the  chickens 
are  taken  I  put  into  another  coop,  and  in  about  a  fort- 
night they  will  begin  to  lay  again.  The  hen  being  con- 
ii  ned  in  the  coop,  will  leave  her  chickens  much  earlier 
than  if  left  lo  run  at  large  with  them,  and  the  chickens 
will  become  so  accustomed  to  going  into  the  barrel  and 
huddling  together,  as  to  be  quite  contented  to  give  up  the 
hen's  brooding  them.  After  the  chickens  are  two  or 
three  weeks  old  I  remove  them  with  the  coops  into  my 
garden,  where  they  feed  upon  insects,  so  as  to  require 
but  little  food  —  but  do  not  keep  them  there  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  injure  the  garden. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  in  the  way  I  have  proceeded,  our 
market  could  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  poultry, 
and  I  recommend  it  with  confidence,  if  managed  witii 
care  and  attention,  as  profitable  to  those  who  may  engage 
in  such  business. 

Cha'vlcstown,  July,  183G. 


0°  The  following  is  only  one  of  many  cases  we  have 
heard,  of  farmers  purchasing  seeds,  when  the  venders 
know  nothing  about  what  they  were  selling. 

Seed. —  We  have  heard  that  for  a  year  or  two  past, 
some  of  our  farming  friends  have  been  horridly  imposed 
upon  in  their  seed.  Cabbage  and  English  Turnip  seed 
having  been  sold  them  for  Kuta  Baga.  One  of  our 
friends  will  this  year  lose  from  two  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  his  crop,  as  he  intended  to  have  three  acres  of 
Ruta  Baga,  but  they  have  proved  to  be  English  Turnips  ! 
Men  who  deal  in  seeds  should  be  held  responsible,  espe- 
cially when  they  purchase  their  seeds  of  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  and  then  sell  them  as  genuine.  We  only  say  at 
present  that  the  seeds  were  not  purchased  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Ware  House  of  Mr  Harlow.  But  unless  some 
satisfactory  explanation  shall  be  given,  we  shall  caution 
our  readers  against  purchasing  seed  at  the  establishment 
where  these  were  obtained. —  Bangor  Far. 
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(From  Chaptal's  Agricultural  Clieraistfy.) 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION    OP  THE  BEET    ROOT, 

AND  THE  EXTRACTION  OP  SUGAR  FROM  IT. 

I  feel  myself  authorized  by  ten  or  twelve  suc- 
cessive years  of  experiments  and  observations  up- 
on the  cultivation  of  the  beet  root,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  from  it,  to  publish  some  results  which 
may  be  relied  upon. 

As  this  new  branch  of  industry  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  a  fruitful  source  of  agricultural 
prosperity,  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  enter  into  all 
the  details  which  I  consider  necessary  for  directing 
the  agriculturist,  that  he  may  not  try  such  experi- 
ments and  commit  such  mistakes,  as  often  lead  to 

useless  oxj)en3e  and  nro  always  diecournging. 
ON   THE     CULTIVATION   OF    THE    BEET    ROOT. 

Beet  seed  is  sown  in  the  latter  pait  of  April  and 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  the  return  of  frost.  I  have  sown  it  with 
good  success  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June  ;  it  is  better,  however,  to  sow  it  neither  too 
early  or  too  late.  If  it  be  sown  immediately  af- 
ter the  cessation  of  the  frosts,  the  ground  being 
very  cold  and  wet,  the  seed  does  not  germinate 
immediately,  and  the  soil  becoming  hardened  by 
the  violence,  of  the  rains,  does  not  admit  the  air  to 
penetrate,  so  that  if  the  seed  do  not  decay, 
the  beets  come  up  badly  ;  when  sown  late,  they 
suffer  from  evils  of  another  description  ;  the  rains 
will  then  be  less  frequent,  but  the  great  heat  dries 
up  the  ground,  and  those  soils  that  are  rich  and 
compact  form  a  crust,  which  the  tender  plumule 
of  the  beet  cannot  pierce.  Those  seeds  which  are 
sown  at  the  right  season  have  to  encounter  the 
danger  of  being  stifled  by  a  host  of  strange  plants 
that  spring  up  with  them,  and  which  render  weed- 
ing very  expensive.  The  most  favorable  period 
is  that  when  the  earth,  although  heated  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  still  contains  sufficient  moisture 
to  produce  germination,  and  to  facilitate  the  growth 
cf  the  young  plant  :  the  last  days  of  April  and 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  May  generally  unite  these 
advantages; 

ON    THE    CHOICE    ClF     SEED. 

A  good  agriculturist  should  always  raise  his 
own  seeds :  for  this  purpose  he  will  plant  his  beet 
roots  in  the  spring  in  a  good  soil,  and  gather  the 
seed  in  September  as  fast  as  it  ripens,  selecting 
only  the  best  and  leaving  upon  the  stalks  such  as 
are  not  thoroughly  ripe  :  each  beet  root  will  fur- 
nish from  five  to  ten  ounces  of  seeds. 

When  no  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  seeds, 
and  they  are  sown  indiscriminately,  not  only  are 
many  of  the  beets  small,  and  ill  grown,  but  half  of 
the  seeds  sown  do  not  yield  anything. 

Beets  vary  in  color,  some  being  white,  others 
yellow,  red,  or  marbled  ;  there  are  even    some  of 


which  the  skins  afe  red  and  the  substance  white  : 
it  is  generally  known,  that  seed  from  a  beet  of  one 
color  does  not  always  produce  the  like  :  a  field 
which  is  sown  with  the  seeds  of  yellow  beets 
alone,  will  invariably  yv^ld  some  roots  of  the  other 
colors. 

Too  much  importance  has  hitherto  been  affixed 
to  the  color ;  I  have  never  myself  observed  any 
considerable  diflference  in  the  products  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds;  however,  I  cultivate  from  preference 
the  yellow  and  the  white,  because  the  process  of 
refining  the  sugar  made  from  red  beets  requires  a 
little  more  time  ;  for  although  the  lime  which  is 
employed  in  the  first  operation  instantly  deprives 
t;he  juice  of  color,  yet  it  acquires,  during  concen- 
tration in  the  boiler,  a  bio^vnieli  tinge,  whifh  the 
sirup  from  white  and  that  from  yellow  beets  does 
not  receive. 

ON    THE    CHOICE    OF    SOIL. 

All  corn  lands  are  more  or  less  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  beets,  but  the  best  soils  for  the  pur- 
pose are  those  that  have  the  greatest  depth  of  veg- 
etable mould. 

Sandy  soils  formed  by  alluvions  and  the  depos- 
its of  rivers  are  also  very  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  beets,  nor  is  any  other  aitificial  manure  neces- 
sary upon  spots  so  situated  as  to  receive  it  than 
the  mud  which  is  periodically  deposited  by  inun- 
dations. 

Beets  may  be  cultivated  with  good  success  up- 
on natural  or  artificial  grass  lands  ;  but  I  have  al- 
ways observed,  that  beets  came  up  badly  when 
sown  in  the  spring  upon  such  lands  as  had  been 
broken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  ploughed  two  or 
three  times  during  the  winter :  the  turf  and  roots 
do  not  in  so  short  a  time  Ijecome  sufficiently  de- 
composed ;  and  in  order  to  have  good  beet  roots, 
I  find  it  necissary  to  raise  a  crop  of  oats  between 
the  time  of  breaking  up  a  meadow  and  sowing  it 
with  beet  seed  :  after  this  I  can  raise  two  successive 
crops  of  the  finest  beets.  If  the  soil  of  a  natural 
grass  land  is  dry,  or  not  closely  united,  it  may  be 
sown  with  beet  seed  six  months  after  being  brok- 
en up  ;  but  I  have  never  obtained  good  harvests 
of  beets  from  clover  lands  without  having  first 
sown  them  with  a  crop  of  grain  :  In  these  lands 
the  beets  have  always  been  better  the  second  year 
than  the  first. 

Dry,  calcareous,  and  light  soils  are  but  little 
suited  to  the  culture  of  this  root. 

Strong  clayey  soils  are  not  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  beets  ;  in  order  that  these  roots  may 
prosper,  it  is  neceissary  that  tliey  should  grow  in  a 
loose,  fertile  soil,  having  a  bed  of  vegetable  mould 
of  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  de|»th. 

Beets  prosper  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  arable 
lands,  but  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the 
product  varies  surprisingly  with  the  nature  of  the 
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soil.  Good  soil  will  furnish  100,000  lbs.  per  hec- 
tare, (2  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches  English  ;)  a  poor 
soil  only  from  10,000  to  20,000  lbs. 

Upon  several  hectares  of  lands  of  very  different 
nature  which  I  put  in  cultivation  each  year,  the 
average  rate  of  production  is  40,000  lbs. 

The  value  of  beets  cannot  be  calculated  by  the 
gross  weight ;  the  large  roots,  which  often  weigh 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice 
extracted  from  such  will  not  be  more  than  5°  or 
6'=  of  the  hydrometer  (=  1.036  to  1.044)  whilst  that 
of  beets  weighing  a  pound  less  vyill  rise  as  high  as 
8=  or  10°  (=  1.060  to  1.075,)  so  that  the  juice  of 
the  last  contains  in  the  same  volume  nearly  twice 
as  much  sugar  as  does  that  of  the  first,  and  the  ex- 
traction of  it  is  easier  and  less  expensive,  because 
less  time  and  fuel  are  required  for  evaporation.  I 
therefore  prefer  in  my  manufactory,  beets  which 
weigh  one  or  two  pounds,  though  the  soil  upon 
which  1  raise  them  should  not  yield  me  more  than 
from  25,000  to  30,000  lbs.  j)er  hectare. 

OJV    THE    PREPARATION    OF    TH2    SOIL. 

Generally  speaking,  I  cultivate  beets  upon  all 
such  lands  as  are  appropriated  for  sowing  grain 
upon  in  the  fall.  The  lands  I  prei)are  for  receiv- 
ing the  seed  by  three  good  tillings,  two  of  which 
are  performed  in  the  winter,  and  one  in  the  spring  : 
by  this  last  ploughing  the^dung  which  is  thrown 
upon  the  groimd  after  the  second,  is  mixed  with 
it:  the  quantity  of  manure  employed  is  the  same 
as  if  the  ground  was  to  be  immediately  sown  with 
wlicat. 

When  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  was  less  known 
than  it  is  at  present,  it  was  thought  that  the  use  of 
dung  rendered  the  root  less  rich  in  sugar,  and 
more  disposed  to  produce  saltpetre  ;  my  own  ob- 
servations have  never  verified  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  nor  have  I  ever  perceived  any  other  dif- 
ference than  that  of  size  between  beets  raised  in 
ground  dressed  with  barn  yard  manure,  and  those 
raised  in  a  soil  not  so  prejjared.  That  which  has 
given  rise  to  this  error  is  the  greater  quantity  of 
sugar  contained  in  the  same  volume  of  small  beets, 
ju  consequence  of  the  more  concentrated  state  of 
jheir  juices. 

ON    THE    MANNER    OF     SOWING    EEET     SEED. 

Beet  seed  may  be  sown  in  either  of  the  three 
following  methods.  1.  in  a  seed  i)lot:  2.  in  drills  : 
3.  broad  cast.  The  first  of  these  ways  olfers  to 
the  agriculturist  the  advantage  of  requiring  much 
tlie  least  time  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  every 
moment  is  precious :  the  young  jilants  may  be 
transplanted  in  June  before  the  commencement  of 
the  hay  harvest,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  beets 
need  not  in  any  way  impede  the  ordinary  labors 
of  the  fields.  There  are  however,  some  serious 
inconveniences  attendant  upon  this  mode  of  sow- 


ing ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  care  that  is  requisite 
in  pulling  up  the  young  plants  so  as  not  to  leave 
behind  a  portion  ofth:;  root;  for  if  a  tap  root  be 
broken  off,  it  ceases  to  increase  in  length,  but 
grows  in  circumference,  and  throws  out  radicles 
from  its  surface  in  every  direction.  The  second 
difficulty  is,  that  if  in  placing  the  root  in  the  earth 
its  long  and  very  slender  point  be  bent  upward, 
its  growth  in  length  is  frustrated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  it  was  broken  off.  It  is  however,  advis- 
able for  the  farmer  to  sow  a  portion  of  his  best 
seed  in  a  seed  plot,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  fill  the  vacancies  which  will  always  be  found  in 
fields  sown  by  the  othei'  methods. 

But  seed  may  be  sown  broad-cast  in  the  satne 
manner  as  grain,  and  in  this  case  sowing  may  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  been  well 
prepared  by  ploughing  and  rolling.  The  seed  is 
covered  by  having  a  harrow  passed  over  the  ground 
in  two  directions,  crossing  each  other.  This  meth- 
od requires  at  least  from  eleven  pounds  and  a  half 
to  thirteen  pounds  and  a  half  of  seed  per  hec- 
tare. 

This  last  process  is  the  one  most  generally 
made  use  of,  and  the  one  which  I  myself  employ- 
ed during  seven  or  eight  years;  but  I  now  give 
the  preference  to  the  method  of  sowing  in  drills, 
as  being  more  sure  and  more  economical.  For 
this  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  prepared,  I 
trace  upon  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  harrow  arm- 
ed with  four  teeth,  distant  about  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other,  furrows  of  an  inch  in  depth  ;  the 
seed  is  dropi)ed  into  these  furrows  at  intervals  of 
sixteen  inches,  by  women  or  girls  who  follow  the 
harrow,  and  who  cover  the  earth  over  the  seeds 
with  their  hands.  Each  woman  can  sow  in  this 
manner,  six  or  eight  thousand  seeds  in  a  day. 

The  quantity  of  seed  necessary  in  this  method, 
is  a  little  less  than  half  what  is  required  for  sow- 
ing broad  cast,  and  the  weeding  of  the  beets  is 
much  easier,  and  by  no  means  so  expensive. 

The  method  of  sowing  beet  seed  which  has 
been  adopted  in  England,  can  scarcely  fail  of  be- 
ing successful  :  it  consists  in  opening  a  deep  fur- 
row, in  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  portion  of 
the  manure  which  is  to  be  used  on  the  land  :  a 
second  furrow  is  then  drawn  parallel  tb  the  first 
and  so  near  it  that  the  earth  thrown  up  shall  cov- 
er that  over  ;  the  second  trench  is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  and  so  on  :  the  seeds 
being  sown  immediately  over  the  manure.  By 
this  <lisposition  of  the  ground  the  roots  easily  pen- 
etrate through  the  loose  soil  to  the  dung,  which 
retains  its  moisture,  and  furnishes  the  plants  with 
nourishment. 

But  whatever  mode  may  be  followed  in  sow- 
ing beet  seed,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  three 
following  rules  :  first,  to  sow  only  new  and  natu- 
rally fertile  soils  :  second,  not  to   place    the   seed 
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at  the  depth  of  more  than  one  inch  ;  third,  not  to 
sow  the  seeds  too  thickly. 

ON  THE  CARE  REQUIRED  BY  BEETS  DURING  THEIR 
VEGETATION. 

There  are  few  planta  that  require  more  care 
than  beets  :  their  developement  is  greatly  imped- 
ed by  the  neighborhood  of  other  j)lants,  and  if 
the  soil  be  not  light  and  loose  around  them,  they 
languish,  turn  yellow,  and  cease  to  grow. 

When  beet  plants  begin  to  show  their  second 
leaves,  they  must  be  weeded  :  if  they  have  been 
sowed  broad-cast,  this  can  he  done  only  with  the 
Jiand  or  a  small  hoe  or  weeding  fork ;  all  the 
weeds   must  he    rooted   up  and   as    many  of  the 

plants  removed  as  will  leave  spaces  of  eightepii 
inches  between  those  that  remain.  If  the  plants 
are  sown  in  furrows,  the  plough  may  be  passed 
between  the  rows,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  be 
cleared  with  the  weeding  fork.  The  same  oper- 
ation must  be  r«j)eated  at  least  twice  in  a    season. 

As  weeding  opnais  the  earth  to  the  free  entrance 
of  air  and  water,  the  plants  may  be  seen  to  be  ben- 
efited by  it:  the  green  of  their  leaves  deepens, 
their  roots  increase  in  size,  and  their  foliage  ex- 
pands. 

Sinee  I  have  sown  my  fields  in  drills  1  have 
practised  passing  the  plough  through  them  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  and  at  each 
time  I  have  made  thorough  use  of  the  weeding 
fork  around  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Haifa  day's  use  of  the  plough  is  sufficient  for 
half  a  hectare,  and  the  rest  may  be  completed  in 
a  day  by  five  or  six  men.  I  find  that  I  save  one 
half  the  expense  of  weeding  by  employing  this 
method.  Each  weeding  with  the  fork  costs  at 
least  twenty  francs  per  acre.  The  produce  of  a 
field  which  is  well  taken  care  of,  is  at  least  double 
that  of  one  which  is  neglected. 

ON  THE  GATHERING  OF  BEET  ROOTS. 

Beet  roots  are  generally  dug  during  the  month 
of  October:  the  digging  should  be  completed  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  frosts.  When  sur- 
prised by  untimely  frosts,  if  the  roots  cannot 
readily  be  transported  to  a  place  of  shelter,  they 
may  be  collected  in  heaps  upon  the  fields  and 
covered  over  with  their  own  leaves  :  those  that 
remain  in  the  earlh  are  in  much  less  danger  from 
frost  than  those  that  have  been  dug. 

The    time   mentioned    in   the    preceding   para 
graphs  is  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  vicinity   of 
Paris,  and  for  the  centre  of  France;  Ijut  as  vege- 
tation is  more   forward    in    the    southern    depart 
ments,  it  is  necessary  that  beets  should   there    be 
gathered  earlier  in  the  season,  otherwise  the  sac 
charine  princii)le  may    disajjpear,  in   consequence 
of  a  new  elaboration  of  the  juices  after   maturity 
The  fact  appears  to    me  to  have  been  fully   ascer- 
tained by  the  experiments  of   M.  Darracq.      'i'his 


r.ble  cl  ymist,  in  concert  with  the  Count  Dangos, 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Landcs,  made  every 
arrangemeut  for  the  establishment  of  a  sugar  man- 
ufiictory.  Duiing  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, he  made  experiments  upon  beets  every  eight 
days,  and  always  obtained  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  per  cent,  of  good  sugar.  Satisfied  with 
these  results  he  discontinued  his  experiments,  in 
order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  care  of  his  es- 
tablishment; but  how  great  was  his  surprise  at 
finding  towards  the  end  of  October  that  his  beets 
yielded  only  sirup  and  saltpetre,  and  not  a  particle 
of  crystallizable  sugar. 

Generally  speaking,  beets  may  be  dug  as  soon 
as  their  largest   leaves  begin  to   turn    yellow,     if 

liuivested  l)efoie  arriving  at  iniitiirity,  flipy  wither 

wrinkle,  and  grow  soft  ;  the  juice  is  extractecl 
from  them  in  this  state  with  more  difficulty,  and 
the  sugar  does  not  grain  so   well. 

The  leaves,  which  are  separated  from  the  roots 
as  fast  as  they  are  taken  from  the  ground,  may  be 
left  upon  the  spot  and  there  eaten  by  the  cows, 
sheep  or  swine  ;  but  they  are  so  abundant  that 
there  will  still  remain  enough  to  serve  as  a  half 
manure  for  the  land,  and  it  is  in  this  soil,  after 
having  slightly  ploughed  it,  that  I  sow  my  grains. 
As  the  earth  has  been  manured  in  the  spring,  and 
afterwards  freed  from  weeds  by  repeated  hoeings, 
the  corn  will  grov/  very  large  and  be  very  clean  ; 
so  that  the  first  tillage  and  manuring  serve  for  two 
harvests,  and  the  ploughings  which  are  given  in 
autumn  to  lands  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
wheat  or  rye,  are  saved. 

ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  KEEPING  BEET  ROOTS. 

Beets  are  afl^ected  both  by  cold  and  heat :  they 
freeze  at  a  temperature  one  degree  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  and  they  germinate  with 
a  degree  of  heat  but  little  above  freezing:  freez- 
ing softens  them  and  destroys  their  saccharine 
principle,  and  they  decay  as  soon  as  they  are  thaw- 
ed. Heat  developes  the  stalks  of  the  necks  of  the 
roots,  and  decomnoses  the  juices  which  supply 
their  growth.  During  the  first  stages  of  germina- 
tion,  the  alteration  of  the  juices  is  only  local,  so 
that  if  the  neck  of  the  root  be  cut  off,  the  remain- 
der of  it  may  be  made  use  of  without  any  incon- 
venience. In  order  to  keep  beets,  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  them  both  from  heat  and  cold. 

The  first  care  of  the  farmer  must  be,  to  have 
his  beets  thoroughly  dry  before  being  housed. 
The  best  way  is  to  leave  them  in  the  fields  ti.l  ail 
their  dampness  have  evaporated  When,  howev- 
er, a  large  harvest  is  to  be  gathered  in  autumn,  a 
suflicient  number  of  fine  days  to  effect  this  can 
hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  the  roots  must  therefore 
be  stored  for  the  winter  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
be  most  likely  to  prevent  decomposition. 

I  have  an  immense  barn,  where  I  pile  up  my 
beets  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.     I  make 
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use  of  no  other  precaution  than  that  of  forming 
against  the  surrounding  walls  a  layer  of  straw  or 
broom,  which  rises  as  high  as  the  pile  of  roots  ; 
when  the  frosts  set  in,  I  cover  the  pile  over  with 
straw;  and  in  this  way  I  have  for  ten  years  pre- 
served my  crops  of  beets  uninjured  by  them.  It 
has  however  happened  two  or  three  times,  that 
the  roots  began  to  germinate  with  so  much  ener- 
gy, that  I  was  fearful  they  would  become  decom- 
posed. In  these  cases,  I  unstacked  and  spread 
the  beets,  and  thus  arrested  the  process  of  vege- 
tation. 

Som:!  farmers  leave  their  beets  in  the  fields.  In 
order  to  preserve  them,  they  dig  a  trench  in  a  dry 
soil,  giving  the  bottom  a  gentle  slope,  that  water 
may  flow  off  easily.  This  trench  tViey  fill  with 
the  roots,  and  cover  ii  over  with  a  bed  of  earth  a 
foot  thick  ;  upon  this  they  throw  heath  or  broom, 
to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating.  Some  line 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  trench  with  straw  or 
heath. 

Instead  of  being  i)Ut  into  trenches,  the  digging 
of  which  is  always  exj)ensivc,  the  beets  may  be 
preserved  in  the  fields  by  forming  heaps  of  them 
upon  a  dry  soil,  and  covering  the  tops  and  sides 
with  layers  of  earth  ;  or  they  may  bs  covered 
over  with  a  roof  like  the  one  heretofore  described. 
This  method  of  preserving  roots  may  be  empioj'ed 
when  there  is  no  suitable  storeliouse  for  them  ;  or 
when  the  means  of  conveying  them  to  one  in  au- 
tumn are  wanting. 

ON  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  SUGAR  FROM  BEETS. 

I  shall  not  here  describe  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties that  have  been  encountered  before  arriving  at 
sin-e  methods  and  certain  results.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  description  of  the  simplestand  most 
advantageous  processes  that  are  employeil  at  this 
time  ;  and  I  will  draw  my  examples  from  my  own 
practice,  enlightened  as  it  is  by  twelve  years  of 
experiment  and  observation,  1  have  successfully 
executed  all  the  known  processes ;  and  I  have 
tried  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  sug- 
gested :  I  have  myself  regulated  and  improved 
some  of  the  processes  ;  and  1  shall  describe  only 
such  as  I  have  proved  and  confirmed. 

ON    THE    PREPARATION   OF    THE    ROOTS. 

Before  subjecting  the  beets  to  the  teeth  of  the 
rasf),  they  must  be  carefully  freed  from  all  the 
carlii  which  they  bring  with  them  from  the  fields. 
The  necks,  and  any  portion  that  has  begun  to  de- 
cay, must  be  cut  off,  and  the  radicles  removed  from 
the  surface. 

In  many  manufactories,  nothing  more  is  done 
to  the  roots  than  to  wash  tiicm.  But  this  opera- 
tion cannot  be  conveniently  practised  in  all  places, 
and  I  have  therefore  dispensed  with  it  as  a  pre- 
liminary ;  nor  have  I  found  any  bad  effect  to  arise 
frt  m  the  omission  ofit.  Eight  women  can  easily 
prepare  10,000  lbs.  of  the  roots  in  a  day.      If  the 


beets  are  large  and  retain  but  little  earth  about 
them,  the  same  number  of  women  can  prepare  in 
the  same  time  from  15  to  20,000  lbs. 

ON  THE  METHOD  OF  RASPING  THE  BEET  ROOT. 

The  beets,  when  well  cleansed,  are  submitted 
to  the  action  of  a  rasp,  by  which  their  fibrous  sub- 
stance  is  reduced  to  a  pulp.  The  rasp  is  worked 
either  by  a  horse,  or  by  a  stream  of  water.  The 
rapidity  of  its  motion  should  be  equal  to  four  hun- 
dred revolutions  upon  its  axis  in  a  minute. 

The  rasps  used  by  me,  are  sheet-iron  cylinders, 
fifteen  inches  in  length  and  twentyfour  in  diame- 
ter, having  their  surfaces  furnished  with  ninety 
iron  plates  armed  with  saw  teeth  and  fixed  by 
screws  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
and  throughout  the  whole  length  of  it. 

The  beets  being  pressed  against  the  rasp,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  wood  held  in  the  hand,  are 
immediately  torn  in  pieces.  The  pulp  falls  into 
a  box  lined  with  lead,  which  is  placed  beneath. 
The  table  upon  which  the  beets  destined  to  the 
rasp  are  placed,  is  so  near  the  instrument  as  to  al- 
low onljf  sufficient  space  between  for  the  passage 
of  the  pulp. 

The  operation  of  rasping  must  be  conducted 
expeditiously,  otherwise  the  pulp  begins  to  turn 
brown,  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  sugar  is  rendered  difficult.  By  the  use 
of  two  rasjis,  put  in  motion  by  the  same  horse,  I 
have  reduced  5000  pounds  of  beets  to  a  pulp  in 
two  hours.  The  pulp  should  not  contain  any 
portions  of  roots  that  have  not  been  acted  upon 
by  the  instrument. 

Compression  will  not  in  any  degree  supply  the 
place  of  rasping.  The  strongest  presses  can  nev- 
er extract  from  beets  more  than  from  40-100  to 
50-100  of  their  juice,  whilst  the  pulp,  if  properly 
managed,  will  yield  from  75-100  to  80-100. 

ON    THE   EXTRACTION  OF  THE  JUICE. 

As  fast  as  the  pulp  falls  into  the  box  placed  un- 
der the  rasps,  it  is  |)ut  into  small  bags  made  of 
very  strong  cloth  woven  of  |)ack  thread.  These 
bags  are  placed  upon  the  plate  of  a  good  iron 
screw  press  and  submitted  to  a  strong  pressure. 
The  screws  are  after  a  time  to  be  loosened,  the 
places  of  the  sack  changed,  the  pulp  which  they 
contain  shaken  over,  and  the  whole  again  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  the  screw. 

Sometimes  the  pulp  is  first  acted  upon  by  acyl 
indrical  press,  by  which  about  60-100  of  its  juice 
is  extracted,  and  the  operation  is  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  means  of  the  screw  press.  But  10,000 
})ounds  of  beets  may  be  pressed  in  a  day  by  the 
last  alone. 

The  pressure  should  be  continued  till  the  pulp 
will  not  moisten  the  hand  when  strongly  squeezed 
in  it.  The  juice  which  flows  from  the  press,  is 
carried  by  leaden   pipes    into  the   boiler,  where   it 
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undergoes  the  first  operation.  Of  this  I  shall 
speak  immediately. 

If  an  iron  screw  press  is  not  to  be  had,  a  wine 
press,  a  lever  pi'ess,  or  a  cylinder  press  will  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

The  operation  of  the  press  should  be  complet- 
ed nearly  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  rasp. 
Everything  that  has  been  moistened  with  the 
juice,  must  then  lie  washed  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
a  new  operation.  The  utmost  cleanliness  must 
be  ])reserved,  otherwise  the  rr.sps  will  become 
rusty,  the  juice  will  change,  and  the  boiling  will 
be  rendered  difficult. 

The  juice  extracted  from  beets,  is  not  always 
of  the  same  degree   of  concentration.     It  varies 

from  5'  to  10  ,  (==speeific  gravity  of  1.036  to 
1.075,)  according  to  the  size  of  the  roots,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  grew,  and  the  state  of  at- 
mosphere during  vegetation. 

The  juice  of  the  large  roots  is  less  concentrat- 
ed than  that  of  the  small  ones.  The  juice  of  such 
as  grow  in  a  light  soil,  and  have  been  exposed*  to 
heat  and  drought,  marks  11  ,  (=specific  gravity 
of  1.083  ;)  but  there  is  but  little  of  it.  The  great- 
er the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  is,  the  greater 
is  the  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  it  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  greater  is  the  saving  of  labor  in  the 
extraction  of  the  sugar. 

ON  THE   PURIFICATION  OF   THE  JUICE. 

As  soon  as  the  boiler  which  receives  the  juice 
is  one  third  full,  the  fire  is  kindled;  and  as  the 
juice  continues  to  flow,  the  heat  is  raised  to  65° 
of  Reaumur,  (=180  3-4''  of  Fahrenheit.)  I  have 
worked  10,000  pounds  of  beet  roots  i)er  day,  at 
two  operations  of  5,000  pounds  each.  The  first 
began  at  4  o'clock,  A,  M.,  and  the  other  at  noon. 
The  round  boiler,  which  received  the  juice  of  one 
operation,  was  five  feet  and  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  feet  eight  inches  in  depth.  I  had  a 
separate  boiler  for  each  operation,  and  each  boiler 
had  two  stop-cocks,  one  close  to  the  bottom  and 
the  other  five  inches  above.  Between  these  two 
boilers,  there  were  two  vessels  fifteen  inches  deep, 
and  each  of  sufficient.capacity  to  receive  the  ju'ce 
of  an  operation.  In  these,  evaporation  is  carried 
on.  The  rims  of  all  the  boilers  should  be  very 
wide,  so  as  to  cover  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in 
which  they  are  set. 

My  rasus  and  presses  are  placed  upon  the  first 
floor,  in  order  ihat  the  juice  may  flow  through 
leaden  pipes  into  tiie  boilers, which  are  upon  the 
the  ground  floor,  and  thus  save  the  labor  of  trans- 
portation. By  this  arrangement,  I  c^n  have  my 
depuratory  boilers  so  much  raised,  that  upon  turn- 
ing the  stop  cocks,  iho  juice  will  flow  into  the 
evaporating  vessels. 

Whilst  the  juice  is  heating,  some  milk  of  lime 
is  jji-cpared  by  pouring  gradually  some  warm  wa- 
ter into  a  bucket  containing  ten   pounds    of  lime. 


My  boiler  contains  475  1-2  gallons  of  juice,  so  that 
I  employ  the  lime  in  the  proportion  of  about  46 
grains  troy. 

As  soon  as  all  the  juice  has  passed  into  the 
boiler,  and  become  heated  to  the  degree  mention- 
ed in  the  last  paragraph,  the  milk  of  the  lime  is 
thrown  into  it,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to 
stir  and  mix  them  well  together  ;  after  which  the 
temperature  may  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point. 
As  soon  as  the  first  bubble  makes  its  appearance 
through  the  thick,  glutinous  scum  which  rises 
upon  the  top  of  the  liquor,  the  fire  is  immediate- 
ly extinguished  by  throwing  a  pailful  of  water  in- 
to the  fireplace.  The  scum  thickens,  dries,  and  ■ 
hardens  by  rest.  The  juice  becomes  clear,  and 
takes  a  ligrht  yellow  hue.  When  there  can  no  lon- 
ger be  seen  in  it  particles  either  of  lime  or  mucil- 
age, the  scum  is  removed  with  a  skimmer  and 
thrown  into  the  bucket,  in  order  that  the  juice 
which  it  contains  may  be  expressed.  The  upper 
stop-cock  is  then  opened,  and  the  li^pior  is  suffer- 
ed to  flow  into  the  evaporating  boiler, 

The  juice  does  not  become  clear  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  evaporation  ought  not  to  be  commenc- 
ed till  it  is  perfectly  limpid. 

As  soon  as  all  the  liquor  above  the  level  of  the 
upper  stop-cock  has  passed  out,  the  second  stop- 
cock is  turned  ;  and  if  the  liquor  flowing  through 
that  be  found  clear,  it  is  mixed  with  the  first  por- 
tion. If  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  cloudy,  the 
stop  cock  is  again  closed  to  give  it  time  to  settle, 
and  it  is  not  made  use  of  till  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  evaporation. 

The  deposit  which  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  renders  the  last  portion  of  the  juice  tur- 
bid. But  as  soon  as  this  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  that 
which  remains  is  drawn  off  into  the  bucket  con- 
taining the  scum, 

Tlie  deposit  which  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  and  this  scum,  are  expressed  by  means 
of  a  lever  press  of  very  simple  and  cheap  con- 
struction, and  which  is  very  easily  worked. 

I  place  a  cylindrical  willow  basket  upon  a 
block  of  stone  three  feet  square,  the  upper  surface 
of  which  is  slightly  inclined  and  furrowed  with 
channels  an  inch  deep  uniting  in  a  common  centre 
at  the  lowest  angle.  The  basket  is  lined  with  a 
bag  of  coarse  cloth,  the  end  of  which  turns  back 
and  hangs  down.  Into  this  bag  I  put  the  deposit 
and  scum  ;  then  flrawing  the  edges  of  it  together, 
I  tie  the  mouth  closely  with  a  packthread,  I  place 
on  the  top  a  wooden  trencher  of  the  diameter  of 
the  inside  of  the  basket.  This  I  load  with  sever- 
al square  pieces  of  wood,  which  project  over  the 
upper  part  and  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  lever. 
When  things  are  thus  far  arranged,  1  i)roceed  to 
adjust  the  lever,  which  is  five  feet  long.  This  is 
fixed  at  one  end  to  a  ring-bolt,  which  passes 
through   a    stone.     The    other  end    1  load    with 
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weights  to  the  amount  of  from  56  to  112  pounds, 
increasing  thorn  at  jjleasure,  so  as  to  produce  a 
gradual  and  constantly  increasing  pressure,  which 
may  be  rendered  as  powerful  as  is  necessary.  The 
juice  which  is  thus  forced  out,  flows  into  a  bucket 
and  is  thrown  into  the  evaporating  vessel. 

The  most  difficult  operation  to  be  performed, 
is  that  of  purifying  the  juice  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
thoroughly  done,  the  processes  of  evaporation  and 
graining  are  long  and  troublesome:  the  juice 
swells  and  bubbles  up  in  the  boiler,  and  the  sugar 
crystallizes  imperfectly  and  remains  mixed  with 
molasses.  The  lime  which  is  thrown  in  to  clari- 
fy the  juice,  does  not  always  rise  to  the  top  with 
the  scum,  by  a  prolonged  period  of  rest  in  the  de- 
puratory  boiler,  neither  is  it  always  precipitated. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  that  can  be  taken,  the  liquor  remains 
cloudy;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  always  in  vain  to 
look  for  good  results.  I  have  endeavored  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  these  accidents,  and  I  have 
sought  to  remedy  the  evil.  I  shall  report  here 
only  what  appears  to  me  to  be  fully  established  by 
experiment  and  observation. 

The  juice  does  not  purify  well  if  the  beets  have 
begun  to  germinate  too  strongly,  or  if  they  have 
bjgun  to  decay,  or  have  been  frozen. 

When  the  operations  of  the  rasps  and  presses 
are  conducted  too  slowly,  so  that  the  juice  stands 
five  or  six  hours  before  being  purified,  decompo- 
sition commences,  and  good  results  are  never  ob- 
tained. 

If  all  the  utensils  employed  are  not  carefully 
washed  after  each  operation,  so  as  to  free  them 
thoroughly  from  the  juice  adhering  to  them,  the 
labor  becomes  difficult  and  unsuccessful. 

1  found,  upon  one  occasion,  that  beets  which 
had  been  kept  in  a  cellar,  where  they  had  neither 
frozen  or  germinated,  did  not,  when  subjected  to 
experiment  in  Marcii,  yield  sugar.  They  appear- 
ed perfectly  healthy,  though  a  little  softer  tha  i 
thope  that  had  been  kept  in  barns. 
~  If  the  first  operations  are  not  well  conducted, 
the  results  are  always  bad.  I  can  only  point  out 
the  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  this. 

Beets,  that  have  been  well  kept,  may  be  work- 
ed with  equal  good  success  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  March. 

When  the  juice  does  not  become  clear,  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  mny  be  thrown  into  the 
evaporating  vessel,  a  little  before  the  liquor  begins 
to  boil.  This  will  remedy  any  trouide  arising 
from  the  use  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  lime.  It 
will  however,  be  useless,  if  the  faults  proceed- 
from  an  altered  state  of  the  beet  juice. 

By  making  use  of  a  portion  of  animal  charcoal 
to  clarify  the  liquor,  the  evaporation  of  the  juice 
and  the  graining  of  the  sugar  is   sure    to  be    ren- 


dered more  easy  ;  but  the  quantity  of  sugar    ob- 
tained is  very  small. 

The  lime  used  in  the  process  of  purification 
combines  with  the  mucilaginous  principle  of  the 
beets,  and  neutralizes  the  malic  acid  contained  in 
them  ;  after  this  oy)eration,  the  juice  weighs  1° 
or  1.5°  less  than  before. 

(To  he  continued.) 


FANEUIL  HALL  VEGETABLE  MARKET.  July  27. 

Green  Peas,  1  00  per  bushel.  New  Potatoes,  1  50  to 
2  00  per  bushel.  String  Beans,  2  00  to  2  50  per  bushel. 
Turnips,  6  to  8  cts.  per  bunch.  Radishes,  3  to  4  cts. 
per  bunch.  Carrots,  6  to  8  els.  per  bunch.  Cucumbers, 
50  to  75  cts.  doz.  Lettuce,  4  to  6  cts.  per  head.  Onions, 
6  to  8  cts.  per  bunch.  Rhubarb,  5  to  8  cts.  per  lb.  Cab- 
bages, C  to  8  cts.  each.  Tomatoes,  4  to  6  cts.  each. 
Beets,  5  to  6  cts.  per  bunch. 

Fkuit. — Strawberries,  ls6  to  37  cts.  per  box.  Cher- 
ries, 12  to  20  cts.  per  qt.  Gooseberries,  12  to  20  per  qt. 
Currents,  6  to  8  c.  perqt.  Raspberries  31  to .50  c.  per  box. 
Blueberries,  17  to  25  cts.  per  qt.  Greenhouse  Grapes, 
$1  00  per  lb.  Pears,  3  50  to  4  00  per  bushel.  Peaches, 
(greenhouse)  12  to  37  cts.  each. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET.-MosDAY,  July  25,  183Q. 
Reported  for  the  Daily  Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

At  market  315  Beef  Cattle,  20  Cows  and  Calves,  and 
about  IGOO  Sheep. 

Prices— JBcc/  Cattle  — hast  week's  were  fully  sup- 
ported. We  quote  a  few  extra  and  extra  fine  taken  at 
e  75  a  725  ;  second  quality  $G  a  6  50 ;  third  quality  $5 
a  5  75. 

Coics  and  Calucs  —  Sales  were  made  at  $22,  27,  28, 
31, and $40. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Sales  quick  ;  nearly  all  was  pur 
chased  before  they  arrived  at  market.     We    notice   lots 
taken  at  2,  2   25,  2  50, 2  75,  $3,  and  3  25.     Weliiers  at 
3  50,3  75  and  $4. 

Sioine —  None  at  market. 


FRESH  TURNIP  S£:£:D. 

.Tust  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store  aquaiititv  of 
White  Flat  English  Turnip,  for  fall  ^vving-. 

COCOOJVS   WANTED, 

The  proprietors  of  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  connected 
will)  the  New  England  Farmer,  are  ready  lo  purchase  Silk 
Cocoons  in  any  quaulity,  for  which  the  highest  marlict  price 
willlie  paid.  June  22. 


BOUND  VOtiUMES   OV   THE  SILK  MANUAL.. 

For  sale  ;it  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New  England 
Seed  store,  the  tirst  volume  of  the  Silk  Main;al  and  Practical 
Farmer,  neatly  bound.     Price  6'i^  cents. 

The  book  contains  192  pages,  and  a  great  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture.  It  is  deci- 
dedly the  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  treats  upon  that  subject 

May  4. 

WANTED. 

A  man  lo  work,  for   a  few  months,   on  a  place  five  mile 
from  Boston.     Apply  at  this  office.  July  2U.    , 
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(Fr«m  the  Northauiploa   Coufler.) 

Extract  from  Gen.  Tallmadge^s  Corrtspondence. 
CUIiTIVATION  OF  SII<K,  &c.  IN  PRANCE. 

Paris,  April  9,  1836. 
"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  attend,  by  invita- 
tion, at  two  meetings  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France.  It  is  a  noble  assemblage  of  scientific 
men,  and  a  source  of  continual  benefit  to  the 
public  weal.  A  small  sum,  about  200  dollars,  is 
allowed  by  the  government  to  each  member  for 
his  attendance  at  the  weekly  meetings,  and  for 
which  the  Institute  returns  rnswers  to  the  gov- 
ernment when  required,  ui)on  questions  connected 
with  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  the  kindred  branches.  I  have 
also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, and  was  present  at  the  awardir.g  of  the  pre- 
miums  for  the  services  of  the  la'^t  year,  and  found 
it  not  only  interesting,  but  a  fund  of  useful  infor- 
mation. I  send  you  their  Programme  of  their 
proceedings,  as  also  of  the  subjects  and  prizes 
offered  for  the  next  year.  This  paper  will  afford 
useful  suggestions  to  the  American  Institute. 

The  public  institutions  of  France  are  open  and 
a".cessible  to  strangers,  and  are  a  matter  of  just 
pride  to  the  nation.  The  specimens  in  mechanics 
are  curious  and  useful.  There  is  a  Swede  here, 
now  a  denizen  of  France,  who  claims  to  have 
made  an  essential  improvement  upon  the  steam 
engine.  His  proposition  is  to  dispense  with  the 
steam  boiler,  fire  and  its  attendant  fixtures,  and  to 
adapt  to  a  common  high  presssure  engine,  the  use 


of  ammoniacal  gas  as  i.n  efficient  power.  It  is 
<jl|eged  that  this  gas  can  be  prepared  in  reservoirs, 
so  as  to  come  jn  |;i;)ce  of  fuel,  ai  cv  oUo^^poi.  i-ate, 
with  an  exemption  of  nii  danger  of  explosion, 
and  a  great  saving  of  the  s,  ace  for  the  engine  and 
its  fixtures.  It  is  insisted  there  will  be  a  saving 
of  at  least  one  half  in  expense,  as  well  as  in  space. 
He  has  shown  me  his  model.  He  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  England,  and  also  for  France,  and  he 
intends  to  sail  in  a  few  weeks  for  New  York,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  like  patent  in  our  country. 

Many  questions  of  interest  under  our  patent 
laws  have  been  propounded  to  me  here,  and, 
among  other  things,  it  is  noticed  that  while  En- 
gland and  Frarfce  open  their  patent  privileges  to 
all  the  world,  America  limits  hers  to  her  citizens, 
or  to  resident  aliens  intending  to  become  citizens. 

I  have  visited  the  anatomical  museums  and 
medical  establishments,  and  attended  operations 
at  the  hospitals.  Very  many  opportunities  are 
offered  to  naedical  students ;  and  when  we  cast  a 
look,  in  comparison,  to  New  York,  who  will  not 
breathe  a  sigh,  that  bad  organization  and  personal 
feuds,  should  have  so  long  prevented  a  like  grow- 
ing institution  in  our  city,  where  I  insist  there  is 
equal  talent  afid  more  enterprise.  We  have  heard 
so  much  pro  and  con  in  relation  to  Mcinsieur  Se- 
viale's  new  process  of  Lithotomy,  t  lat  I  have 
made  his  acquaintance  and  witnessetl  his  opera- 
tions on  both  male  and  female  patients.  The 
sion'J  was  successively  broken  and  extracted,  and 
the  patirmts  arose  and  walked  away  ahiiost  unin- 
jured. The  operation  is  not  often  very  .severe  or 
painful.  I  have  full  confidence  in  his  improved 
plan,  and  his  instruments,  if  they  are  not  abused 
in  conceited  or  unskiliul  hands.  I  was  gratified 
to  find  among  the  spectators  two  or  three  medical 
young  men  from  our  country. 

I  send  you  a  report  of  M.  Bod  in  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  France.  These  papers  demonstrate  the 
g-eat  interest  felt  in  France  in  the  improvement 
of  its  agriculture  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  increasing 
in  its  general  prosperity.  It  is  often  said,  that  the 
husband  with  his  vineyard,  and  the  wi^e  with  the 
silkv  orms,  are  at  present  the  best  sources  of  na- 
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tional  wealth.  Much  pains  are  taken  to  improve 
the  culture  of  si'k  ;  it  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  ahnost  entirely  in  Italy  and  principally  in 
France,  by  private  and  individual  industry,  and 
supposed  to  be  unskilfully  and  imperfectly  con- 
ducted. The  government  have  established  throe 
model  farms,  for  the  purpose  of  various  experi- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  especially  in  si  k.  ,  I 
have  beeji  in  the  interior  to  visit  one  of  those 
farms,  an4^was  permitted  to  examine  its  details. 
A  separate  house  is  prepared  for  feeding  the  silk 
worms,  which  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  its  heat 
regulated  by  a  thermometer,  and  its  ventilation 
attended  to  with  care  and  system.  M.  Beauvais, 
its  director,  states,  that  1  oz.  of  eggs  will  produce 
in  India  20  lbs.  of  silk  ;  in  Italy,  5  to  6  lbs.  do.  ; 
in  France,  5  lbs.  Tliat  this  great  difference  of 
-  ^-o-dt.^t  cniaT-o  ftom  rare  and  skill  and  treatment. 
'J'hat  he  has  last  year,  in  his  exj>erin]ents,  increas- 
ed the  product  up  to  thirteen  pounds,  and  is  con- 
fident of  a  greater  increase  this  yeai.  He  thinks 
a  dry  and  cool  climate  is  best,  and  that  the  room 
should  be  made  equal  in  temperature  bjj  heat  and 
ventilation.  I  liave  observed  with  care  his  model 
fixtures  as  to  the  frames,  heat  and  ventilation. — 
The  worms  are  here  fed  by  leaves,  put  on  a  net 
suited  to  the  frames,  and  which  is  to  be  laid  over 
them  :  the  worms  so^n  ascend,  to  the  new  leaves, 
and  can  then  be  removed  on  the  net  and  the 
fraine  cleaned.  When  the  leaves  of  different 
kinds  of  mulberry  are  mixed  together,  the  vvorm.s 
will  select  and  gather  on  the  Chinese  mulberry, 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  settled  point  here  in  what  con- 
sists the  superiority  of  the  Chinese  over  the  other 
kinds  of  mulberry.  'J  he  model  plantation  of 
trees  is  planted  in  rows  of  12  feet  apart.  The 
trees  are  six  feet  apart,  in  the  rows,  and  are  cut 
down  so  as  to  have  four  or  six  s;  routs  from  near 
the  ground,  and  these  in  after  years  are  cut  off"  so 
as  to  be  kept  dwarfed  for  use  in  picking  the 
leaves.  It  is  believed  an  acre  or  two,  thus  allot- 
ted to  trees,  and  near  the  house,  will  give  such 
facilities  and  product,  as  to  make  the  best  result, 
and  so  it  appears  to  me.  Tiie  Chinese  mulberry 
will  s;';rout  from  cuttii  cs  about  six  inches  long, 
and  set  I'.'i  a  row  four  inches  distant.  I  Imve  vis- 
J'ted  one  garden  where  £0,000  are  just  set  out  in 
thy  inaniiCr    iik^  where  20,000  were  thus    raised 

1     .  .  ■.      .,1.^1  'i''ve  been  sold,  and,  as  is  said,  to 
last  year,  »>'«  i.'^  _,  '      ^ '       ,      n 

1        A      >..:  ....1    .,^H  "ket.       The     French     farmers 
the    American    mai 

,;r,,Ao    tn     change,  and  comparatively 
have   no  aptitude    to  &  '  .        •  f 

„       ,,.  ■  .,iKo,-r"it.a  a  ve  set  out  in  1"  ranee.     It 

few  Chinese  niulbeiries  a.        ,.     ,     ,        ,  ,, 

„.,  ,,.o  ^n  hp  rr'^dited,  they  nave  sold, 
the  nurseryitien  nie  to  lie  cr.  '      /       .        „  ' 

.  .    I     .  ^r,u  i.iin,li-pd  tiet'^s   lor  America  for 

this  last  year,  one  numireti  net. 

I     .A  !.«..«      P"i<im    iriV   own   observa- 
ten  transplanted  neie,     fiom    m^ 

tion  I  believe   it  to  be  the  case. 

JVI.  Beauvais  has  tried,  with  profit  a  room  heat- 
ed to  18  and  20  degrees  (Reaumur)  and  says  28 
and  30  is  used  in  India.     M.  Beauvais  and  several 


other  growers  of  silk,  whom  I  had  seen  in  th« 
country,  have  since  visited  me  at  my  rooms  in 
this  city,  and  have  communicated  freely  with  me. 
Tliere  is  often  discrepancy  in  their  statements  and 
opinions,  and  their  allegations  will  only  serve  as 
clues  to  enquiry  ;  but  I  trust  the  safe  common 
sense  and  keen  observation  of  our  people  will 
soon  understand,  as  a  science,  the  growing  of  silk 
much  better  than  Europeans,  who,  after  the  ex'pe- 
rience  of  ages,  act  more  from  usage  and  habit 
than  skill  and  experience.  I  have  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  full  success  of  our  people  in  the  cul- 
ture of  silk.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  [  have  al- 
luded to,  have  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  a  warm 
climate  is  not  so  good  as  a  regulated  room  ;  and 
one  of  the  gentlen  en,  of  experience,  says  he  con- 
stantly  uc'oo  pliiies  niili     x,?ilvrint:    in     ilir;   iworn     to 

purify  the  atmosjihere,  and  without  injury  to  the 
worms.  Some  doubt  establishments  for  feeding 
the  worms,  and  prefer  private  industry  in  family 
rooms.  All  agree  that  a  damp  climate  is  injuri- 
ous, and  therefore  say  that  silk  does  not  prosper 
near  the  ocean,  where  the  damp  westerly  winds 
prevail  ; — and  they  express  an  opinion  that  our 
warm  and  dry  summer  climate  is  admirably  fitted 
for  the  business  of  silk  in  famtJies  as  well  as  in 
Establishments.  France  is  found  to  produce  not 
more  than  one  hglf  the  silk  she  manufactures  ;  it 
is  purchased  from  Italy  and  the  Archipelago. — 
Her  thirtythree  millions  of  inhabitants  cannot 
afford  sjiaoe  sufficient  for  the  mulberry  trees  to 
6uj)|)ly  her  own  wants.  Our  country  is  exempt 
from  this  difficulty.  Various  books  or  manuals 
of  instruction  in  the  culture  of  silk,  have  been 
published  here  for  the  use  of  families.  I  have 
collected  them,  and  shall  endeavor  to  bring  them 
with  me  for  the  library  of  the  Institute.  I  must 
omit  further  details  till  an  opportunity  for  person- 
al explanation. 


CHINE:SK   '.  .VLBKRRY, 

The  time  having  arrived  for  laying  down  the 
Chinese  Mulberry,  the  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter dated  Sept.  1835,  from  a  gentleman  who  is 
practically  acquainted  with  the  business,  may  be 
of  use  to  new  begiriuers : 

The  manner  of  putting  down  the  mulberry  and 
covering  the  branches  with  earth,  is  bad,  decided- 
ly bad.  Many  of  them*  rotted,  some  wholly  and 
some  in  part  only.  I  [)Ut  them  down  in  various 
ways — some  I  put  down  with  the  toi)s  out — some 
with  the  tops  covered,  and  some  1  broke  off — the 
last  did  tiie  best.  Now  the  way  to  do  the  thing 
as  it  should  be  done,  is  this — I  know  by  experi- 
ence, and  one  grain  of  experience  is  worth  a 
pound  of  sp°culati  m. 

Bend  the  shoot  flat  to  the  ground,  nip  off  the 
tip  or  top,  mind  that — secure  it  with  forked  sticks 
and  do  not  put- any  earth  upon  the  branch,  (except 
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where  the  buds  have  just  started.)  The  buds  will 
shoot  upwards  with  great,  rapidity,  and  when 
about  one  inch  high,  then  cover  the  stalk  lightly 
with  earth,  and  the  fibrous  roots  will  immediately 
shoot  downward,  in  every  direction — this  I  know. 
In  this  way,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  smoth- 
ering the  plants  or  buds. 

Remember,  the  top  must  be  nipped  off,  or  the 
plant  will  grow  from  that  end  only,  and  the  buds 
will  not  grow  so  well.  I  have  found  that  cover- 
ing the  plant  or  branch  with  the  earth,  when  first 
laid  down,  is  a  great  error,  at  least  I  think  so, 
with  all  due  deference  to  your  better  judgment 
and  experience. — Courier.  • 

Silk  VV^orms  are  feeding  now  and  some  of 
them  windingtheir  cocoons.  The  ordinary  meth- 
od is  to  lay  branches  over  the  wornis  or  set 
broom  brush  upright  and  they  will  find  a  po- 
sition to  their  own  taste.  After  they  have  finished 
winding,  those  cocoons  to  be  used  for  reeling 
must  be  boiled  in  hot  water  a  few  hours  or  laid 
in  the  sun  three  or  four  days,  as  the  moths  will 
come  out  in  about  ten  days,  if  not  destroyed,  and 
spoil  the  cocoon.  Those  cocoons  which  are  in- 
tended for  seed,  should  be  of  the  largest  size  and 
bright  color  and  firm  to  the  touch.  They  should 
be  laid  away  carefully,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
according  to  the  weather,  the  moths  will  come 
out.  The  male  is  known  by  his  small  size  and 
the  continual  fluttering  of  his  wings.  The  female 
is  larger  and  seldom  moves.  They  should  be 
taken  in  pairs  and  put  upon  sheets  of  paper  and 
in  about  twentyfour  hours,  the  female  lays  three 
or  four  hundred  eggs.  They  should  be  laid  away 
carefully,  rolled  up,  as  they  adhere  to  the  paper. 
The  moths  die  soon  after  the  eggs  are  laid. — • 
JVoi'thdmpton  Courier. 


tFrom  the  Northampton  Courier.) 

Extract  from  Gen.  Tallmadge^s  Letters  in  Europe^ 

SILK  A'SiD  MULBERRY  TREES. 

April  6,  1836. 

In  my  kist  letter  from  Naples,  1  believe  I  prom- 
ised to  say  something  more  on  the  cultivation  of 
silk.  I  have  since  travelled  through  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  silk  districts)  and  also  through 
France,  and  have  visited  many  of  the  manufac- 
tories in  both  countries,  endeavoring  to  learn  the 
details  of  this  subject,  now  so  interesting,  and,  I 
think,  so  essential  to  our  country.  The  limits  of 
a  letter,  will,  however,  confine  me  to  a  few  isolated 
remarks. 

The  weaving  of  silk,  after  it  gets  into  skeins, 
is  like  any  other  weaving  of  like  character;  it  is 
the  production  of  silk  and  the  habit  of  growing 
it,  that  must  be  acquired  by  our  country  ;  and  it 
is,  in  this  view,  a  mine    of  boundless   wealth,  not 


second  even  to  the  production  of  cotton.  The 
country  which  so  lately  sur[)rised  Europe  by 
sending  eight  bales  of  cotton  to  its  market,  and 
now  astonishes  the  world  with  its  countless  thou- 
sands, may  soon  exhibit  a  like  wonder  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silk. 

In  Calabria,  which  is  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the 
black  mulberry  is  principally  used.      In  the    rest 
of  Italy,  tlie    white    mulberry,  common    to  them 
and  France,  is  principally    used.     The   north   of 
Ithiy,  that  is   between    the    Alps    and   Appenines, 
produces  ! he  best  and  most  silk.      In    this  region, 
and  especially  iii  Sardinia,  near  Turin,  and  at  No- 
vi,  the  English    and    French    are   competitors   in 
market,  to  Durciinse  llieir  silk  as  the    best    in   the 
world  ;  and  yet  on    the  9th  of  March,  tne    enow 
was  one  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and    the   streets  of 
Novi  blocked  up  like  our  Cedar  street !   In  Cala- 
bria, the  silk  is  produced    by  the    country  people, 
in  their  families,  and    im;stly    reeled    by  them. — 
There  are  very  few  factories   for  reeling    in    the 
Neopoli.tan  kingdom.     In  Lombardy,  and  towards 
Venice,  there  are  also  establishments  for   reeling, 
yet  the  greater  part  is  reeled    by    the   families,  in 
detail,  and  brought  to  market    in    the    skein,     la 
Sardinia  the  cocofous  are  mostly  reeled  in   estab- 
lishments.    At  Novi  their  reeling   establishments 
are  numerous-^-!  saw    one,  now    erecting,  whicb 
is  %  quadrangle  two  hund.ved  feet  square,  and  ap^ 
prdpriated  solely  to  feeling  cocoons.     They   are 
'purc?hased  from  tip  near  Milan    and    many    milei! 
distant.     This  is  admitted  to  be    the    best  silk  in 
the  World.     The  red  mulberry  is   here  principally 
used,  and  is  known  as  the  Calabriat  (nulberry.     li 
is  described  as  having  a    dark    fruit  j  the    tree   is 
like  our  black  ;  and  when  I  called  it    black    mul- 
berry, I  Was  corrected,  and  was  told    the  stain  of 
the  fruit  was  red  and  not  black,  and  which   gave 
the  character  of  the  tree.     The  French,  in    a(Mi- 
tion  to  the  white  mulberry,  have  a    dwarf  white, 
much  liked,  and  getting  into  use  ;  but,  it  must  be 
remembered,  there  is  not  in  France,  and  scarcely 
in  Italy,  a  fence,  and  they  do  not  graze  their  fields 
as    we   do.       With    our    habit    of  pasturage,  the 
dwarf    would    be    inadmissible.       The     Chinese 
mulberry  is  unknown  in  Italy.     I    found  only    a 
few    yoimg   engrafted  trees,  but    no  experiments 
there,  to  be  relied  upon,  to    establish    its    superior 
utility. 

In  Italy,  and  in  France,  the  mulberry  is  gene- 
rally planted  near  the  houses,  along  the  road  side, 
by  division  fences  and  often  like  an  open  orchard. 
The  trees  afe  formed  like  a  middle  sized  apple 
tr-^e.  Its  shade  does  not  injure  the  land.  The 
tree  in  Italy  is  usually  made  to  sustain  a  gra[)e  vine 
and  the  field  is  cultivated  for  wheat  and  other 
croj)s.  There  is  less  discrimination  here  than  you 
would  imagine   in    the    kind   of  mulberrv.     The 
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French  have  made  experiments,  especially  on  the 
Chinese  ;  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Ciiinese  mnlherry  will  bear  to  have  its  leaves 
picked  twice  off,  and  thus  produce  two  crops  of 
silk  in  one  year.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  not 
much  use  made  of  the  Chinese  mulberry,  and 
even  here,  the  grower  of  silk  cannot  answer  as 
to  its  virtues ; — but  the  answer  is  often  given  to 
me,  that,  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  silk,  it 
is  the  same  as  any  other  mulberry  ;  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  silk  depends  on  the  treatment  of 
the  worm,  and  the  care  and  skill  in  reeling.  They 
pay  less  attention  to  the  kind  of  mulberry  on 
which  it  is  fed  than  we  exf)oct.  They  have  also 
-rriiTtc,  rrnii  iise  TT.  Hanii  (Tu'ects  more  in  Europe 
than  with  us,  and  therefore  I  urge  that  our  people 
make  experiments  for  ihemselves.  They  should 
neither  take  nor  reject  any  thing  too  quick  upon 
Euro[»ean  experience.  Climate  and  circumstan- 
ces may  produce  a  <lifte!eiit  result,  and  the  al- 
leged exjjeriments  of  Europe  may  have  been  in- 
correctly and  inadequately  tried. 

It  is  a  peculiar  and  important  fircumstance  in 
fiwor  of  the  adaptation  and  fitness  of  our  climate 
to  the  culture  of  silk,  that,  with  us,  the  silk  worm 
is  produced  at  the  beginning  of  warm  weather, 
in  May  and  June,  by  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  season,  while  in  Euro|)e,  espectally  in  Italy 
and  France,  it  is  produced  only  by  artificial  tem- 
])erature  and  means.  The  fact  is  a  volume  in 
promise  of  our  country.  Fires  and  a  thermome- 
ter are  not  used  in  the  south  of  Italy  to  secure  an 
equal  temperature  in  the  rooms  of  the  worms,  nor 
much  used  in  the  north  of  Italy  unless  in  the  re- 
gion of  some  snow-capped  mountain,  or  where 
other  circumstances  jiroduce  sudden  inequalities 
of  temperature.  It  is  the  same  as  to  the  south 
and  north  of  France. 

The  imjdements  of  husbandry,  n  either  Italy 
or  France,  offer  not  much  for  the  Atuerican  fartn- 
er.  Their  lands  are  mostly  cultivated  with  the 
spade  and  manual  labor,  and  when  the  plough  is 
itsed,  it  is  the  old  fashioned  plough  on  a  pair  of 
wheels.  Their  crops  and  their  cultivation  are;  so 
different  from  ours,  that  very  little  ean  be  learned 
from  them  useful  to  us.  Silk,  wine  and  wheat, 
are  their  stajjle  productions,  and  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent  :  so  it  is  in  France,  where  the 
manner  of  cultivation,  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry are  much  the  same.  Wheat  is  now  so 
abundant  in  Italy  and  France,  and  the  price  so 
low,  I  found  them  the  other  day,  at  Marseilles, 
shipping  wheat  for  the  New  York  market  I  and 
they  would  do  the  same  from  all  farts  of  Italy, 
but  for  their  lack  of  commercial  enterprise.  Our 
firmers  are  nww  sheltered  by  a  protecting  duty, 
otherwise  their  crojs  vvotild  moulder  in  their 
barns;  and  even  New  York  be  furnished  with 
bread  from  a  foreign  market.      They  have  felt  se- 


cure in  their  production,  and  have  liot  regarded, 
as  necessary  to  themselves,  the  system  of  protec- 
tion for  our  domestic  products.  Should  peaco 
continue  a  few  years  longer  in  Euro|)e,  such  is 
the  surcharge  of  labor  and  power  of  production, 
that  eveYy  product  of  American  agriculture  will 
find  foreign  competition,  even  in  our  own  mar- 
kets at  home.  The  wheat,  both  in  Italy  and 
France,  greatly  surprised  ine  ; — the  quantity  is 
immense,  and  greatly  beyond  my  belief  till  actual 
observation ;  and  I  have  travelled  eight  or  nine 
hundred  miles  in  France, and  have  nowhere  found 
sou^r,  dark  or  imperfect  bread.  Can  we  do  and 
say  the  same  .  in  our  country?  The  bread  of 
France  certainiy  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
ours. 

The  agriculture  of  France  is  in  fine  condition, 
and  second  to  that  only  of  England.  It  has  eve- 
ry abimdance  and  the  people  appear  prosperous 
and  happy.  The  Oiive  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  jiroduction  of  Italy  and  France.  Our  climate 
will  not,  perhaps,  favor  the  tree,  at  least  in  the 
northern  states ;  yet  it  is  of  so  much  value,  it 
should  be  encouraged.  ■  The  olive  can  success- 
fully be  engrafted  on  the  ash  tree,  and  thus,  per- 
haps, it  might  he  acclimated  with  us.  Some  such 
trees,  engrafted  on  the  ash,  are  said  to  be  growing 

at  Pistoia,  about  twenty   miles    from   Florence, 

There  is  no  induceirient  in  France   or    Italy,  thus 
to  engraft  the  olive,  but  the  hint  is  certainly  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  our  nurserymen    and  of  our' 
country. 

Great  efforts  are  made  in  France  to  advance 
the  condition  of  its  agriculture.  It  is  ascertained 
that  the  increased  use  of  the  potatoe  has  dimin- 
ished the  consumption  of  wheat  for  bread.  The 
raising  of  the  beet  root  for  the  production  of 
sugar,  has,  as  one  of  its  principal  objects  the 
suj)|)lyinga  new  production  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer.  For  the  same  reason  the  growing  of 
tnadder  is  encouraged,  and  the  production  of  the 
beet  and  madder  come  in  great  relief  to  agricul- 
ture, and  are  made  new  sources  of  public  wealth. 
Our  farmers  certainly  merit  the  like  fo^eringcare 
and  assistance. 

[  have  before  mentioned  the  use  of  the  natural 
current  of  the  principal  rivers  and  streams  of  the 
continent  as  a  water  power  for  manufacturing  ob- 
jects, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  current  in  the 
East  river  at  New  York  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  At  Lyons,  a  water  wheel  is  thus  turn- 
ed, and  works  a  forcing  pump,  which  drives  up 
the  water  of  the  pier  about  three  hundred  feet  to 
a  reservoir  in  a  public  gaiden  ;  it  there  forms  a 
jet  d'eau  and  falls  into  a  marble  basin,  which  serves 
as  a  fountain  in  case  of  fire,  and  its  overflow 
washes  the  streets.  It  is  attended  and  worked  by 
one  man,  and  might  be  recommended  forado[)tion 
at  New  York. 
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PORK. 

Mr  Editor  : — 

I  consider  the  ideas  brought  to  view  hy  your 
correspondents  in  No.  17,  18,  and  23,  of  your  first 
volume,  at  pages  131,  130,  and  180,  respecting  the 
y)ropriety  of  Farmers  keeping  more  Swine,  than 
is  generally  kept,  so  important  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  that  I  hope  we  Farmers  shall  look  over 
their  reasoning  and  remarks  once  niore,  ai.  least. 
That  they  may  be  easily  turned  to,  by  those  who 
have  not  the  Iwund  volume,  I  have  named  the 
numbers  of  the  pa|)ei-s,  and  for  these  who  have 
the  volume  I  have  noted  the  pages,  where  the 
several  writers'  ideas  may  be  found  ;  they  urge 
the  proj)riety  of  Farmers  keeping  more  swine, 
first,  because  that  any  given  quautiiy  of  pounds  of 
pork  can  be  raised  at  less  expense  than  the  same 
number  of  pounds  of  good  htcf,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  of;  secondly,  because  swine's  manure  is 
preferable  to  that  of  other  animals,  and  that  by 
placing  in  their  reach  thistles,  mud,  and  oats,  they 
make  more,  &-c.  &c. 

But  the  writers  seem  to  make  their  calculations 
on  potatoes  as  much  of  the  food  of  store  swine. 
Experience  has  since  shown  that  other  equally 
valuable  as  potatoes,  can  be  furnished  them  at 
loss  expense.  Apples,  and  Ruta  Baga,  have  been 
found  as  valuable,  and  double  the  number  of  bush- 
els of  the  latter  vegetable  can  generally  be  raised 
on  a  given  quantity  of  land  compared  with  pota- 
toes, and  no  doubt  they  are  worth  as  much  bushel 
for  bushel,  for  store  swine,  as  potatoes,  and  a  giv- 
en quantity  of  land  can  be  tilled,  and  the  roots  ta- 
ken care  of,  at  about  the  same  expense,  reckon- 
ing the  cost  of  seed,  &c.  Again,  if  swine  are  ke[)t 
in  i:ens,  or  yards,  clover  grass  mowed  and  thrown 
ill  gruen  is  good  food  for  them,  and  if  a  farmer  has 
a  |ti!M-o  of  land  contiguous  to  his  hog  pen,  this 
will  ii:;  foniid  a  great  saving  of  roots — but  he 
may  uini  them  out  in  a  clover  pasture  several 
mouths  in  sunnner,  and  they  will  there  grow,  and 
tiirive.  1  hi>:  I  should  not  advise  unless  it  be  in 
an  orchard,  or  on  lai:d  soon  to  be  ploughed,  be- 
cause ihrre  would  be  some  waste  of  manure.  By 
keeping  m.-uiy  swine  is  Jiot  meant  to  keep  more 
than  the  rarmcr  can  keep  without  their  suffering 
vvith  hunger,  ard  then  they  will  be  of  fair  size. 
When  |)ut.up  to  fat  let  their  food  be  cooked  or 
soaked.  Oats  and  peas  will  fatten  them  fast.  I 
would  not  recommend  giving  them  much  Indian 
corn,  or  :i  eal,  made  of  it,  but  a  little  toward  the 
close  of  the  fattening,  produces  the  hardest,  and 
most  palatable  Pork.  Clear  pork  is  now  from  25 
to  30  dollars  the  barrel,  in  Boston,  and  generally 
in  Maine.  A  farmer  cannot  go  into  a  more  profit- 
able mode  of  making  money,  and  certainly  ho  may 
euri.  Ii  his  farm  by  it. 

I  would  suggest,  that  it  is  never  profitable  to 
ninter  early    pigs  —  they  should  be  such    as  are 


farrowed  in  September,  or  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber, kept  warm  in  winter.  Such  will  need  but 
little  expense  in  wintering,  and  they  will  make 
fine  hogs  the  next  fall  ;  whereas  early  ones,  cost 
very  considerable  the  first  sunmicr,  mere  in  win- 
ter, and  will  be  very  little  better  the  subsequent 
fall  when  slaughtered.  Early  pigs  should  always 
he  killed  the  fall,  or  early  part  of  the  first  win  er, 
after  they  are  farrowed  ;  by  some,  they  are  thought 
to  produce  pork,  at  as  little  expense  as  any  ;  I 
think  otherwise,  as  they  cost  nearly  as  much  in 
fattening,  and  large  swine  always  bring  most  in 
the  market. —  Maine  Far. 


To  CURE  THE  SWELLING  OF  THE  THROAT  IN 

HoGS. —  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  usefulness 
of  your  valuable  ])criodicaI,  and  to  inform  the 
|)ublic  what  1  find  from  experience  to  be  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  a  certain  disease  in  hogs,  viz.  the 
swelling  of  the  throat,  I  herewith  send  you  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  disease  with  a  desire  that  you  pub- 
lish the  sHiiie  in  your  work  if  you  deem  it  of  any 
import  and  the  same  meets  your  approbation. 

Take  of  molasses  ono  half  pint  and  a  table 
spoon  full  of  hogs'  lard  —  to  this  add  of  brimstone 
a  piece  an  inch  in  length.  Melt  it  over  the  fire, 
and  when  cold  or  in  a  liquid  state,  drench  the  hog 
with  it;  and  nine  times  out  often  it  will  be  found 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  My  hogs  were  aficct- 
ed  with  this  disease  during  the  past  year,  and  I 
found  the  above  to  be  effective  when  all  things 
else  failed. —  Far.  Reg. 

Note. —  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  efiicacy  of 
the  above  prescription,  but  the  trouble  of  melting 
the  brimstone  can  just  as  well  be  avoided;  by  sub- 
stituting flower  of  sulphur  for  the  roll  brimstone, 
and  we  have  no  question  that  if  a  tea-spoonful  of 
cayenne  or  black  pepper  were  added,  the  prescrij)- 
tion  would  ])rove  much  more  prompt  in  its  cura- 
tive effects,  '^^i  he  compound  of  molasses  hogs' 
lard  and  brimstone,  can  only  act  in  their  combin- 
ed form  as  aperient  and  cooling;  but  if  the  cay- 
enne should  bi-  added,  a  decided  improvement  so 
far  as  the  swelling  of  the  throat  may  be  concern- 
ed, would  be  effecterl,  it  would  then  act  as  h  stim- 
ulant upon  the  indurated  glands  of  the  throat,  thus 
giving  them  resolution  and  enabling  them  to  re- 
sume their  wonted  action,  and  take  up  the  super- 
abundant secretions,  and  thus  restore  a  healthful 
condition  to  the  affected  parts. —  Editor  of  the 
Maine  Farmer. 


A  Mammoth  Hokse. —  There  m  now  at  the 
stable  of  Capt.  Thomas,  of  the  Burlington  Hotel, 
a  horse,  recently  imported  from  England,  5  years 
old  and  well  made  that  weighs  1750  lbs. —  Bur- 
lington  Sentinel. 
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BEKT  ROOT. 

(Continued.) 

As  soon  as  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating  ves- 
sel in  covered  with  juice,  the  fire  is  kindled,  and 
ebullition  is  produced  as  speedily  as  possible, — 
the  juice  which  c(  ntinues  to  flow  from  the  clarify- 
ing boiler  supplying  the  loss  occasioned  by  evap- 
oration. 

When  the  boiling  juice  marks  5°  or  6'^  (  =  1.036 
to  1.044)  of  concentration,  a  portion  of  animal 
charcoal  is  thrown  in,  and  this  is  continued,  the 
quantity  being  gradually  increased,  till  the  juice 
is  concentrated  to  20°  (  =  1.161.)  Sixty  poimds 
of  charcoal  arc  used  in  this  manner,  for  a  quan- 
tity of  juice  equal  to  from  422  to  475  gallons. 

After  having  brought  the  liquor  to  the  twenti- 
eth degree  of  concentration,  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued till  the  sirup  marks  27  or  28°  of  the  hy- 
drometer, (=specific  gravity  of  1.231  to  1.242.) 
The  sirup  being  mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  re- 
quires to  be  filtrated.  This  operation,  as  it  is 
usually  performed,  is  very  tedious,  and  sometimes 
becomes  injpracticable  ;  the  consistency  of  the 
sirup  is  increased  two  or  three  degrees  by  cooling, 
and  the  pores  of  the  filter  becoming  in  a  short 
time,  obstructed  by  the  finely  divided  charcoal, 
the  thickened  liquor  can  no  longer  pass  through 
them. 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences  I  place  a  large 
willow  basket  over  a  boiler:  into  the  basket  I  put 
a  coarse  bag  of  the  same  diameter,  but  about  two 
feet  deeper,  I  pour  the  thickened  sirup  into  the 
bag ;  for  soijie  minutes  filtration  goes  on  very  well, 
but  as  the  liquor  grows  thick  in  consequence  of 
its  cooling,  filtration  slackens  and  at  length  stops  ; 
as  soon  as  i  perceive  this,  1  turn  the  borders  of 
ihe  sack  into  the  basket,  and  U[)on  them  place  a 
wooden  trencher,  which  I  gradually  load  with 
cast  iron  weights  till  the  necessary  pressure  is 
produced  ;  filtration  is  by  this  meaas  completed  in 
twe  or  three  hours. 

The  charcoal  contained  in  the  sack  is  leaehed 
with  warm  water,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
Jever  f)ress  to  force  from  it  all  the  sirup  contained 
in  it.  The  waters  used  for  these  loachings  dur- 
ing on«  day,  are  the  next  day  mixed  in  the  clari- 
fying iboiler  with  the  juices  that  are  then  prepar- 
ed. 

The  conversion  of  the  juice  into  sirup  should  be 
done  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  for  when  evapora- 
tion is  slow  the  liquid  becomes  pasty,  as  part  of 
the  sugar  is  decomposed  and  passes  to  the  state  of 
molasses,  and  the  difficulty  of  boiling  is  increased. 
It  is  necfjssary  then  that  evaporation  should  be 
carried  on  with  violent  boiling,  and  for  this  reason 
the  boilers  made  use  of  should  be  broad  and  shal- 
low, so  as  to  heat  only  layers  of  the  liquor,  and  in 
order  that  ebullition  may  take  place  at  once  through 
the  whole  mass  of  the  liquid  ;  <he    furnaces   like- 


wise should  be  so  built  as  to  heat  the  boilers 
equally.  The  evaporation  of  422  gallons  should 
be  completed  in  four  hours. 

The  operation  is  known  to  be  good  and  the 
juice  to  have  boen  well  prepared,  when  ebullition 
takes  place  without  causing  the  liquor  to  swell  and 
blister  ;  when  there  appears  on  the  surface  only  a 
brownish  foam,  the  bubbles  of  which  disappear 
immediately  upon  being  pressed  with  a  spoon,  and 
when  a  dry  sound  is  produced  by  striking  upon 
the  liquor. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  formsa  whitish,  gluey 
foam,  which  does  not  subside,  the  ojteration  is 
bad ;  evaporation  requires  a  long  time  and  the 
boiling  is  difficult.  In  this  case  a  little  butter  is, 
from  time  to  time,  thrown  upuv  the  surface  to 
quiet  the  eflfervescence  ;  the  quantity  of  animal 
charcoal  is  increased,  and  the  fire  is  checked.  All 
these  jjalliatives,  however,  do  not  correct  the  radi- 
cal fault,  and  such  appearances  always  presage 
bad  results. 

ON   BOILING  THE    SIRUP. 

The  sirups  prepared  over  night  are  the  next  day 
dried  to  extract  the  sugar  from  them. 

Theproducts  of  two  operations  upon  6000  beets 
are  mixed  together  in  a  boiler,  whence  they  are 
taken  to  form  four  successive  dryings  or  boilings. 
One  fourth  part  of  these  sirups  is  thrown  into  a 
round  boiler,  forty  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty 
in  dejjth  ;  under  this  a  fire  is  kindled;  the  liquor 
is  made  to  boil,  and  the  boiling  continued  till  the 
operation  is  ended. 

Tiie  process  is  judged  to  be  going  on  well  if  the 
liquor  exhibits  the  following  symptoms. 

1.  When  the  sirup  breaks  short,  and  the  bub- 
bles upoii  returning  into  it  produce  a  .sensible 
sound. 

2.  When  a  dry  sound,  like  that  produced  by 
striking  silk,  is  returned  from  the  surface  of  the 
sirup,  when  it  is  struck  with  a  skimmer. 

2.  When  the  bubbles  of  foam  disappear  im- 
mediately upon  being  pressed  with  a  spoon.  The 
boiling  is  always  perfect  when  the  interior  surface 
of  the  boiler  is  foimd,  after  the  operation  is  ended, 
to  retain  no  trace  of  blackness. 

The  sirup  is  known  to  be  bad  by  the  following 
signs  : 

1.  When  a  thick,  whitish,  gluey  foam  appears 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquor, 

2.  When  the  liquor  swells  and  foams,  and  does 
not  subside. 

3.  When  the  escape  of  puft's  of  acid  steam  an- 
nounces that  the  boiling  substance  is  burnt. 

The  evils  are  palliated  and  the  boiling  termi- 
nated, 

1.  By  removing  the  foam  as  fast  as  it  forms. 

2.  By  throwing  into  the  substance  small  pie- 
ces of  butter. 
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3.  By  stirring?  the  liquor  with  a  large    spatuhi. 

4.  By  mixing  with  it  a  little  animal   charcoal. 

5.  By  moderating  the  heat. 

To  avoid  a  portion  of  these  evils,  I  throw  a  flood 
of  sirup  into  the  boiler,  &nd  remove  the  whitish 
foam  that  arises  ;  I  stir  the  sirup  strongly  three 
or  four  times  before  boiling  comnjences,  and  skim 
it  each  time.  The  scum  that  is  removed  is  thrown 
into  a  bucket  with  that  which  is  produced  during 
all  the  time  that  the  liquor  is  boiling  ;  these  skim- 
mings are  afterwards  subjected  to  the  lever  press, 
and  the  remainder  washed,  to  obtain  from  it  all 
the  juice  contained  in  it.  The  sirup  obtained  by 
pressing  upon  one  day  is  added  to  the  liquor  that 
is  boiled  the  next,  and  the  water  of  the  leaching  is 
thrown  into  the  evaporating  boiler. 

When  the  syrup  in  the  drying  vessel  shows  iX- 
self  to  be  bad,  especially  when  it  gives  out  puffs 
of  sharp  steam,  which  declare  the  sul)stance  to  be 
burnt,  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  process  and  to 
treat  the  sirup  with  an  additional  |K)rtion  of  ani- 
mal charcoal.  In  this  case  the  litjuor  is  diluted 
with  water  till  it  falls  to  18  or  20^  of  concentration, 
(=specific  gravity  of  1.143  to  i. 161,)  and  then  the 
charcoal  is  added  ;  after  which  ebullition  is  re- 
newed till  the  sirup  rises  to  28°,  (=1.242,)  when 
it  is  filtered  and  dried.  I  have  found  this  to  be 
the  only  way  in  which  1  could  restore  a  sirup 
which  had  been  injured  iu  the  process. 

I  have  myself  njade  particular  observations  up- 
on the  thick,  whitish,  unctuous  and  paste-like  sub- 
stance, which  is  almost  always  found  upon  the 
sirup,  and  which,  when  it  is  abundant,  prevents  the 
drying  from  being  well  terminated.  This  sub- 
stance renders  the  sirup  ropy,  adheres  to  the 
sides  of  the  boiler,  which  are  blackened  by  it,  sep- 
•iu-ates  itself  from  the  sirup,  in  proportion  to  its 
<-oiiceMtraticii,  and  prevents  the  object  proposed 
froiii  Inking  attained. 

I  iiave  nv)ticHd  that  the  quantity  ofthissviiistance 
WHS  in  pr()f)urtion  to  the  germination  of  the  roots, 
and  that  it  was  increased  by  tho  incomplete  puri- 
fication of  the  sirup,  and  also  by  a  slow  evapora- 
tion. Animal  charcoal  produces  an  astonishing 
eflfect  in  lessening  the  quantity  of  it;  sometimes, 
if  well  eiiiployefl,  the  formation  of  it  is  prevented 
or  that  which  is  produced  is  made  to  disappean 
This  substance,  which  during  the  first  years  of 
t)iy  establishment,  I  often  collected  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  thickened  and  hardened  by  cold*  it  is  in- 
soluble in  watir  or  alcohol:  it  burns  with  a  white 
and  inodorous  flume  ;  and  possesses  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  vegetable  wax,  from  which  it  is  in  no 
wise  different. 

The  drying  is  ended  when    the   boiling    sirup 
marks  44  or  45'^,  (=  specific  gravity   of   1.440  to 
1.454.)      The  time  for  removing    the    sirup    from  • 
jhe  boiler  njay  be  known  by  the  following  signs. 
1.     Plunge  a  skimmer    into  the   boiling    sirup, 


and  upon  withdrawing  it  pass  the  thumb  of  the 
right  handover  its  sin-face  ;  mould  the  sirup  which 
adheres  to  the  thund)  between  that  and  the  fore 
finger,  till  the  temperature  be  tli*  same  as  that  of 
the  skin  ;  then  separate  the  thundj  and  finger  sud- 
denly ;  if  the  boiling  be  not  completed,  no  thread 
will  be  formed  between  the  two  ;  if  there  be  a  fil- 
ament, the  boiling  is  well  advanced  ;  and  the 
process  is  completed  as  soon  as  the  filament  breaks 
short,  and  the  upper  part,  having  the  semi-trans 
parency  of  horn,  curls  itself  into  a  spiral.  This 
manner  of  trying  the  sirup  is  known  by  the  name 
proving. 

2.  The  second  mode  of  judgini^of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process,  is  by  observing  the  time 
when  the  sirup  ceases  to  moisten  the  sides  of  the 
boiler,  and  then  blowing  forcibly  into  a  skimmer 
which  has  just  been  immersed  in  it;  if  bubbles 
escape  through  the  holes  of  the  skimmer  which 
ascend  into  the  air  in  the  same  nianner  as  soap 
bubbles  do,  the  liquor  is  considered  to  be  suffi- 
ciently boiled  ;  the  fire  is  therefore  immediately 
extinguished,  and  the  sirup  in  a  few  minutes  after 
conveyed  to  a  great  copper  boiier,  which  is  called 
the  tooler. 

The  cooler  is  placed  in  an  apartment  of  the 
manufactory  near  the  boilers  ;  its  capacity  should 
be  such  as  to  allow  of  its  receiving  the  product  of 
the  fo=iir  successive  boilings.  The  cooling  which 
the  sirup  experiences  in  this  vessel,  quickly  pro- 
duces crystalliz^ation  ;  the  crystal's  form  first  at 
the  bottom,  w'nere  they  collect  in  a  thick  bed,  hav- 
ing however  no  unici'i  of  particles.  Gradually 
the  sides  bfjcome  covered  with  solid  crystals,  and 
at  length  there  is  fOrtjaed  upon  the  surface  a  crust 
of  sugar  which  thickens  insensibly.  At  this  time 
the  contents  of  the  cooler  are  taken  ppt  to  fill  the 
moulds  in  which  the  process  of  crystE^llization  it? 
to  be  completed, 

Theiuo:dds  used  in  this  operation  are  known 
ill  •"<;fineries  by  the  name  of  grandes  batardes. 
'Lliey  are  large  conical  vessels  of  baked  earth, 
w  th  a  small  opening  at  the  apex,  and  capable  of 
containing  about  100  pounds  of  the  evaporated 
sirup.  ']  he  different  sizes  are  distinguished  in 
the  manufactories  as  grandes  et  petites  hatardes, 
according  to  their  different  capacities  ;  they  are 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  Moulds  made  of  resin- 
ous wood  have  supplied  the  place  of  these  ia 
some  manufactories  ;  this  change  was  proposed 
by  M.  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  and  in  those  coun, 
tries  where  wood  is  abundant,  it  is  a  good  one  in 
point  of  economy. 

The  moulds  must  be  soaked  iu  water  and  then 
drained,  before  the  sirup  is  put  into  them;  the 
opening  at  the  point  is  stopped  with  old  linen,  and 
the  vessels  themselves  supported  against  the  walls 
to  receive  the  liquor. 

The  contents  of  the  cooler  are  first    tlmroughly 
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stirred  and  mixed,  and  tlien  thrown  gradnally  in- 
to the  moulds,  a  portion  being  put  into  each  in 
turn,  so  as  to  fill  them  all  equally  :  an  interval  of 
an  inch  is  left  between  the  surface  of  the  sirup 
and  the  top  of  the  mould. 

Crystallization  is  hastened  by  carrying  the 
moulds,  as  soon  as  they  are  full,  into  the  coolest 
apartment  of  the  manufactory. 

The  sirup  arising  from  the  employment  of 
10,000  pounds  of  bet-t  roots,  if  the  operations  are 
well  conducted,  will  fill  nine  grandts  batardes, 
each  batarde  co)it<iining  from  85  to  90  i)ounds  of 
evaporated  sirup. 

When  the  different  boilings  are  made  slowly, 
or  experience  any  interruption,  the  moulds  are 
partially  filled  from  tlie  cooler,  without  waiting 
for  the  last  product;  otherwise  crystallization 
would  be  completed  in  the  cooler,  and  all  the  con- 
tents of  it  would  form  a  mass  which  could  not  be 
poured  into  the  moulds  to  extract  Irom  it  the  mo- 
lasses. 

Cooling  causes  the  formation  of  crystals  upon 
the  sides  of  the  moulds  and  the  surface  of  the  li- 
quor. As  soon  as  this  crust  of  crystals  has  ac- 
quired some  degree  of  consistetcy,  it  must  be 
broken  with  a  wooden  spatula,  and  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  mould  carefully  stirred,  so  as  to  col- 
lect in  the  centre  the  crystals  that  have  formed 
upon  the  sides.  When  this  has  been  done  the 
crystallization  is  allowed  to  go  on  undisturbed. 

Three  days  are  more  than  enough  for  the  for- 
mation of  all  the  crystals. 

The  operation  may  be  known  to  be  good, — 

1.  When  the  surface  of  the  crystallized  mass  is 
dry,  so  that  in  |iassing  the  hand  over  it  neither 
inoisture  nor  adhesiveness  is  jjcrceived. 

2.  When  the  crust  settles  and  breaks  in  the 
centre:  in  this  case  the  refiners  say  the  sugar 
makes  a  fountain. 

3.  The  yellow  color  of  the  crystal  is  generally 
a  good  indication,  but  in  this  case  of  beet  sugar  it 
is  unimporlaot,  because  the  color  may  have  been 
•fi/nckened  by  thb  animal  charcoal  employed  when 
the  tiV^ration  of  the  clarified  liquor  has  not  been 
caren'.dly  executed  ;  and  this  color  is  easily  made 
to  disappear  by  clarificati»?n  and  refinement. 

Tiie  plug-.s  that  close  the   p^oints  of  the    moulds 

are  then    taken  out,  and  the  mo^dds  are  placed  in 

earthen  pots,  that  the    molasses    n.-ay   flow  from 

them.     These  pots  should  be  large  enough  to  cou- 

•  tain  five  or  six  galls,  of  liquor. 

The  crystals  will  be  deprived  of  the  molasses 
which  unites  them  in  about  eight  days  ;  the  moulds 
are  then  carried  into  an  apartment  which,  by 
means  of  a  stove,  is  kept  constantly  heated  to  18 
or  20«  of  Reaumer,  (=72.5'^  and  77"  Fahr.)  and 
there  placed  in  fresh  pots. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  leaching  the  con- 
tents of  the  moulda,  in  order  lo  obtain  from  them 


that  portion  of  molasses  which  refused  to  flow 
out.  For  this  purpose  the  surface  of  the  loaves 
is  carefully  broken  and  scraped,  with  a  blade  of  a 
knife,  so  as  to  smooth  it,  and  then  there  is  thrown 
upon  each  one  about  half  a  pound  of  a  white  sir- 
up, marking  from  27  to  30°  (=specific  gravity  of 
1.231  to  1.261.)  This  sirup  is  only  .n  portion  of 
that  which  is  prepared  for  boiling. 

This  sirup  penetrates  into  the  loaves,  diluting 
and  carrying  oft^"the  molasses,  which  is  three  or 
four  degrees  more  concentrated  than  itself.  If  the 
concentration  of  the  sirup  were  less,  it  would  dis- 
solve the  sugar;  if  it  were  more,  it  would  render 
the  sugar  adhesive.  This  operation  is  renewed 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  two  days. 

When  the  loaves  have  remained  a  month  in 
the  stove-room,  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
moulds;  they  are  then  found  to  be  dry  and  en- 
tirely deprived  of  molasses,  and  are  piled  up  in 
the  storehouse,  where  they  are  kept  to  be  re- 
fined. 

OiV   BOILING  THE   MOLASSES   AND    LEACHING  SIKUPS 

I  mix  the  molasses  obtained  from  the  brown 
sugar  with  the  sirups  which  have  been  filtrated 
through  the  loaves,  and  proceed  to  boil  the  mix- 
ture. The  molasses  marks  22  or  24°,  (=1.171  to 
1.180,)  and  the  mixture  22  or  23«,  1.180  to  1.190.) 
I  throw  from  32  to  35  gallons  of  this  mixture  into 
the  boiler,  and  when  the  heat  approaches  to  ebul- 
lition, I  add  about  one  pound  of  animal  charcoal 
which  1  mix  ••arefully  with  the  liquor. 

The  boiling  of  this  liquor  is  more  difiicult  than 
that  of  the  sirup  which  produces  the  brown  sugar, 
but  with  care  and  patience  it  may  be  done  to  very 
good  advantage.  This  liquor  yields  at  least  one 
sixth  of  thi;  quantity  of  sugar  that  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  first  o])eration  ;  this  jiroduct  is  suf- 
ficiently important  to  renifer  it  advisable  to  boil 
down  the  molasse-s,  instead  of  disposing  of  it,  as  is 
almost  everywhere  done,  for  distillation. 

If  the  molasses  procured  from  beets  was  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  obtained  from  the  sugar  cane, 
it  could  be  sold  with  advantage,  but  it  has  a  bitter 
taste  which  renders  it  unsaleable  ;  it  is  then  best 
to  exhaust  it  of  crystallizable  matter,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  remainder  to  distillation.  The  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  from  the  two 
kinds  of  molasses  is  almost  nothng. 

Instead  of  depositing  the  product  of  this  last 
boiling  in  moulds,  I  throw  it,  from  day  to  day,  in- 
to a  hogshead  open  at  one  end,  and  thus  gradual- 
ly fill  the  cask;  the  sugar  crystallizes  wonderfully 
in  these  vessels,  so  that  they  become  half  full 
of  it. 

When  this  sugar,  which  1  call  molasses  sugar, 
to  distinguish  it  from  brown  sugar  of  the  first  boil- 
ing is  to  be  refined,  the  molasses  which  lies  on 
the  top  is  dipped  out,and  the  rest  is  made  to  flow 
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out  through  small  gimlet  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom  and  around  the  circumference  of  the 
cask. 

The  sugar  when  deprived  of  ail  the  molasses 
which  can  be  made  to  flow  from  it,  still  forms  only 
nn  adhesive  paste  which  can  scarcely  be  refined  ; 
1  therefore  put  this  paste  into  bags  of  coarse,  strong 
cloth,  and  subject  it  to  a  strong  compression.  The 
sugar  thus  freed  from  molasses  is  very  dark  color- 
ed, but  the  quality  of  it  is  excellent,  and  it  is  as  ea- 
sily refined  as  the  best  brown  sugar. 

When  the  brown  sugar  boilings  turn  badly,  and 
crystallization  in  the  mould  is  imperfect,  and,  in  a 
word,  at  all  times  when  sugar  is  ropy  and  parts 
but  imperfectly  with  its  molasses,  it  is  necessary 
to  subject  it  to  the  action  of  the  press  before  at- 
tempting to  refine  it  ;  as  si  ion  as  it  has  in  this  way 
been  freed  from  all  its  molasses,  it  may  be  refined 
without  any  difficulty. 

In  most  of  the  beet-sugar  manufactories  they 
have  adopted  the  swinging  boilers  for  preparing 
their  sirups  ;  concentration  is  performed  speedily 
in  these,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being 
emptied  in  a  moment ;  but  they  are  useful  only 
when  the  operation  is  performed  upon  dry  sugars, 
like  the  American,  which  contains  but  little  mo- 
lasses. Our  beet-sugar  is  never  so  well  drained 
as  the  imported  sugars  are,  and  requires  much 
more  care  in  the  boiling.  These  boilers  appear 
to  me  more  apt  to  cause  the  burning  of  the  sugar 
than  the  old  kind,  and  I  therefore  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter. 

Oy  THE   REFINING   OF    SUGAR  OBTAINED  FROM   BEET 
ROOTS. 

When  the  sugar  is  dry,  the  refining  of  it  is  ea- 
sily performed  ;  all  possible  pains  then  should  be 
taken  in  the  preceding  operations  to  free  it  from 
all  its  molasses. 

All  the  operation  of  refining  may  be  brought 
under  two  heads,  clarification  in  the  boiler,  and 
whitening  in  the  moulds. 

To  refine  sugar  well,  it  is  better  not  to  operate 
ujion  too  large  quantities.  I  have  always  observ- 
ed, that  when  1  subjected  to  the  same  boiling  |>ro- 
cess  2000  or  3000  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  last  boilings 
were  ropy,  and  each  operation  less  perfect  than 
when  performed  upon  400  kilogrammes  (about 
890  lbs.)  at  one  time  ;  it  is  upon  tbis  last  quanti- 
ty that  I  shall  found  my  calculations. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  assign  a  rtasi)n  for 
this  difference,  but  it  actually  exists;  [)erhaps  it 
arises  from  my  not  being  able  to  complete  my 
boilings  in  one  day,  and  the  clarified  sirups  have 
become  changed  in  the  boiler  ;  or  perhaps  a  large 
quantity  of  sirup  may  be  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  a  small  one,  though  the  ingredients  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  jtroportions. 


ON   CLARIFICATION. 

A  boiler  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  and  twen- 
tyeight  inches  in  depth,  is  two  thirds  filled  with 
water,  to  which  lime-water  enough  to  fill  the  boil- 
er is  added  ;  in  this  mixture  is  dissolved  at  a  low 
heat  400  kilogrammes  of  brown  sugar. 

The  solution  must  not  mark  more  than  32° 
(  =  1.286)  of  concentration  ;  if  it  stands  higher,  it 
must  be  weakened,  if  lower;  more  sugar  must  be 
added.  This  state  of  concentration  belongs  only 
to  solutions  of  dry  sugar;  those  of  damp  sugar 
must  be  reduced  to  30  or  25°  (=1.261  to  1.210,) 
otherwise  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  filtrate 
them. 

The  solution  is  then  heated  to  ebullition.  When 
the  temperature  reaches  65="  (=178|^"  Fahr.)  fif- 
teen kilogrammes  (32f  lbs.)  of  animal  charcoal 
are  added  to  it  ;  the  mixture  is  then  carefully  stir- 
red and  mixed  with  a  wooden  spatula;  after  al- 
lowing it  to  boil  an  hour,  the  fire   is  extinguished. 

The  quantity  of  animal  cliarcral  added  ought  to 
vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  sugar  ,  that 
which  is  dry  requiring  a  less  portion  than  that 
which  is  wet. 

The  boiling  li((uoris  freed  from  the  charcoal  by 
filtration  through  a  course  cloth  and  when  the 
heat  has  fallen  to  40"  (122^^  Fahr.)  the  whites  of 
forty  eggs  beaten  and  diluted  with  several  quarts 
of  water  are  thrown  into  the  boiler.  The  liquor  Is 
then  carefully  stirred,  and  is  kept  constantly  in 
motion  till  tJie  temperature  rises  to  70"  (=1805 
Fahr.,)  when  stirring  is  omitted  and  tlie  heat 
raised  to  the  boiling  point. 

As  soon  as  the  first  bubble  appears  upon  the 
surface,  the  fire  is  extinguishe*!  ;  a  thick  coat  of 
scum  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  is 
removed  at  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  an    hour. 

The  liquor  is  filtered  through  a  coarse,  thick, 
rough  yloth  ;  if  the  first  portion  that  passes  through 
be  not  perfectly  clear,  it  is  to  be  thrown  again  up- 
on the  filter,  and  this  operation  is  repealed  till  the 
liquor  appears  completely  limpid  and  free  from 
any  floating  particles.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  is 
perfectly  clear,  it  is  boiled  ;  five  or  six  boilings 
being  formed  with  the  product  of  the  clarification- 

The  several  boilings  are  thrown  into  the  cooler 
as  fast  as  they  are  completed,  and  from  thence  in- 
to the  mouldsybttr,  which  can  contain  5^  gallons 
each.  '[  hese  operations  are  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  which  I  have  described  in 
speaking  of  brown  sugar,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  sugar  contained  in  the  moulds  is  stirred 
and  moved  at  two  dift'erent  times  before  it  is  taken 
in   the  mass. 

After  three  days  the  moulds  are  placed  upon 
the  pots  into  which  the  molasses  drains,  and  at 
the  end  of  eight  more,  they  are  removed  to  the 
second  pots  where  the  whitening  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 
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OliEANINGS  THi  HUSBANDRY, 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

Agricultural  knoioledge  may  be  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent climates  and  circumstances.  "However 
different  be  the  natural  production  of  countries, 
and  however  necessary  it  be  that  the  farmer  adapt 
his  operations  to  these  difterences,  yet  there  are 
rules  and  maxims  in  the  art  common  to  the  hus- 
bandry of  ail  countries  ;  and  he  who  is  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  one  good  system  of  practice  ap- 
plicable to  any  one  situation  of  the  farmer,  has  the 
means  by  an  easy  analogy,  of  applying  his  knowl- 
edge to  other  and  similar  cases.  A  person  thor- 
oughly trained  to  practice  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  would  make  a  good  farmer  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po  or  the  Oliio.  He  has  received  the  kind 
of  instruction  which  is  useful  under  all  circum- 
stances, under  which  they  can  be  applied." — Pro- 
fessor Row. 

Potatoes  for  Sheep. — "  Gen.  Murray  uses  pota- 
toes for  fattening  sheep  as  well  as  for  lean  stock. 
He  has  now  196  fat  wethers,  that  eat  very  near  14 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  100  weight  of  hay  per  di- 
em; it  may  be  reckoned  14  bushels  for  200  Sheep. 
If  they  have  as  many  ])ofatoes  as  they  will  eat, 
they  do  not  require  more  than  half  a  pound  of  hay 
each  per  diem. —  You7ig''s  Annals,  Vol.  II.  p.  285. 

It  will  be  proper  in  feeding  cattle  with  potatoes, 
or  other  roots  to  give  them  but  a  small  quantity  at 
first,  increasing  it  by  degrees  as  they  become  ac- 
customed  to  that  sort  of  food.  It  will  be  better  to 
give  a  little  every  day  than  large  messes,  once  in 
three  or  four  days  or  a  week. —  Vol.  II.  p.  57. 

Faltening  Hogs. —  If  your  object  is  merely  in 
fattening  swine  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  time 
for  the  process.  A  farmer,  stating  the  result  of 
some  experiments  in  the  Bath  Society  papers,  Vol. 
VI.  p.  382,  says  :  "I  invariably  found  that  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  (by  fatting  hogs,)  in- 
creased every  week,  till  the  animals  became  three 
parts  fat;  after  this  period  they  ate  but  little,  and 
ali7iost  all  they  eat  turned  to  fat.  It  is,  therefore, 
good  policy  to  make  them  completely  fat,  and  that 
can  only  be  done,  by  giving  time." 

Lynch  law  among  Swine. —  It  is  said  that  hogs 
thrive  best  when  there  are  hut  three  or  four  in  the 
same  apartment  or  pen.  They  are  fond  of  socie- 
ty, but  exhibit  the  vilest  propensities  of  a  "swinish 
multitude"  and  become  very  riotous  if  congregat- 
ed in  a  large  assembly.  As  they  know  no  law 
but  Lynch  !aw,  and  acknowledge  no  right  but  that 
of  the  strongest,  they  sometimes  condemn  a  weak- 
er brother  m  a  popular  assembly,  and  proceed  to 
execute  him  without  Judge  or  Jury.  The  stye, 
therefore,  should  have  a  number  of  apartments 
separated  by  close  partitions,  and  there  may   be  a 


general  feeding  trough  to  which  each    division  of 
animals  may  have  separate  access. 

Salt  hay  has  usually  been  hurt  by  lying  too 
long  in  the  swaths.  Dr.  Dean  directs  to  cock  it 
the  next  day  after  it  is  cut,  and  carry  it  in,  with- 
out delaying  more  than  one  day,  and  put  a  layer 
of  some  kind  of  dry  straw  between  load  and  load 
of  it  in  the  mow,  to  prevent  its  taking  damage  by 
over  heating.  The  straw  contracts  so  much  of 
its  moisture  and  saltness,  that  the  cattle  eat  it  very 
freely,  and  the  hay  is  far  better  than  that  made  in 
the  common  way. 

Water  Plants. —  Water  is  apparently  the  medi- 
um by  which  all  the  matter  of  nutrition,  in  what- 
ever form  is  (onvcyed  into  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
without  which,  accordingly,  vegetaticn  is  never 
known  to  take  ])\Hce  —■  Loiv's  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Seaweed  for  Manure. —  Seaweed  consisting  of 
differenl  species  of  Fucus  and  other  marine  jdants, 
is  greatly  used  upon  the  sea  coasts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  as  a  manure.  It  is  very  transient 
in  its  effects  ;  but  is  nevertheless  of  much  value  in 
situations  where  it  can  be  obtained.  The  most 
common  method  of  using  it,  is  to  convey  it  direct- 
ly to  the  land,  and  apply  it  fresh  as  a  top  dressing 
to  the  growing  crops.  If  left  in  a  heap  by  itself 
its  more  soluble  i)arts  are  exhaled,  and  a  dry  fi- 
brous matter  alone  remains.  If  it  is  not  applied, 
therefore,  in  its  recent  state,  it  should  be  formed 
into  a  compost  with  dung,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
dung  and  earth. 

Seaweed  is  chiefly  valuable  for  light  and  dry 
soils.  It  is  of  less  comparative  value  for  the  stiflT- 
er  clays;  and  hence  when  a  farm  has  access  to  it, 
it  is  better  to  apply  the  seaweed  to  the  lighter,  and 
the  dung  to  the  stifler  soils  on  the  farm. —  lb.    ■ 

Peat. —  Peat  is  a  substance  which  may  be  used 
as  a  manure,  but  iinle.ssfreed  of  its  acid  pij^nciple  it 
may  remain  for' years  exposed  to  water  and  air 
without  undergoitii  decomposition,  in  which  state 
it  can  afford  no  nourishment  to  platits.  Pure  peat, 
should,  therefore,  be  made  to  undergo  decompo- 
sition  before  it  is  applied  to  the  soil.  This  may 
be  done  by  long  exposme  to  the  air,  or  by  mixing 
it  with  (piick  lime,  vviiich  decomposes  its  woody 
fibre,  and  forms  a  kind  of  compost  which,  howev- 
er, is  not  greatly  valued. 


Soft  Beds. —  Children  and  youth  who  are  ac- 
customed  to  sleep  on  soft  or  feather  beds  during 
the  warm  season  require  more  than  ordinary  force 
of  constitution  not  to  be  injured  by  it.  The  hair 
matrass  is  best  adapted  both  for  summer  and  win- 
ter.—  It  is  thought  that  feather  beds  tend  to  induce 
consunjption. 
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PARMER  B.  OR  THE    MAN   WHO  WORKS  IT 
RIGHT. 

BY   A   TRAVELLER. 

It  was  during  the  same  tour  in  which  I  tnet 
with  Farmer  A.  whose  system  and  its  results  I 
have  jiiven  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal, 
that  I  made  an  acquaintance  with  another  indi- 
vidual who  I  shall  call  farmer  B.  and  if  I  could 
convey  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  but  a  small 
degree  of  the  pleasure,  which  a  sight  of  what  in- 
dustry and  good  order  can  accomplish,  has  afford- 
ed me  in  the  remembrance  of  the  incidents  I  should 
feel  myself  amply  rewarded. 

Mr  B.  as  well  as  Mr  A.  was  a  native  of  one  of 
the  eastern  states,  and  when  he  removed  to  west- 
ern New  York,  he  took  care  to  secure  a  farm  con- 
taining as  many  natural  advantages  as  possible, 
though  in  this  respect  I  think  his  farm  was  infe- 
rior to  farmer  A.  When  he  had  made  his  choice 
however,  he  considered  it  as  made  for  life,  and 
immediately  set  himself  at  work  to  effect  a  thor- 
ough and  permanent  arrangement  of  his  premises, 
previous  to  the  course  of  improvement  he  intend- 
ed to  adopt.  A  large  farm  and  great  wealth 
formed  no  part  of  his  plans  —  a  farm  of  ordinary 
size,  contentment  and  competence,  were  the  ex- 
tent of  his  timbitiou,  and  these  things  he  speedily 
accomplished. 

Farmer  B.'s  house  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  that  picture  of  rural  neatness,  ele- 
gance and  comfort,  an  English  cottage,  that  1  have 
seen  in  this  country.  Standing  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  public  highway,  unassuming  in  its  alti- 
tude dimensions,  embowered  in  trees,  and  half 
hidden  in  vines  and  shrubbery,  it  seems  as  you 
,a{)proach  it  the  cliosen  retreat  of  farming  taste  and 
comfort.  The  neatly  painted  pickets  of  the  dif- 
ferent enclosures  were  as  firm  and  perfect  as  if  put 
on  but  yesterday.  The  gates  to  the  different  av- 
enues were  ready  for  use  without  creaking  or 
grating.  The  avenues  themselves  were  well  grav- 
eled, hard  and  clean  —  the  grass  was  cut  close, 
and  free  from  all  dirt  or  rubbish,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent the  work  done  here  had  not  been  injuriously 
substracted  from  labor  required  elsewhere;  every 
thing  had  been  done  in  order  and  in  time,  and  a 
glance  showed  that  the  whole  secret  consisted  in 
these  two  words  —  good  management. 

On  entering  the  house,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  same  order  and  neatness  was  found 
pervading  every  spot.  Mrs  B.  was  a  middle 
aged,  sensible  woman,  a  good  farmer's  wife,  with- 
out the  least  effort  at  display  or  ostentation,  but 
greeting  the  stranger  with  a  welcome  and  frank- 
ness that  gave  additional  value  to  whatever  obli- 
gation she  conferred.  Two  daughters,  the  one 
eight,  and  the  other  perhaps  fifteen,  with  their 
mother,  constituted  the  female  part  of  the  family. 
I  know  of  no  sight  on  earth  to  me  more  pleasing, 


ot  so  conducive  of  delightful  emotions,  as  a  beau- 
tiful little  girl,  such  as  the  playful  Mary  B.  They 
are  the  rose  buds  of  liuman  nature, —  pure  them- 
selves, and  ignorant  of  wrong  in  others,  they  only 
delight  in  seeing  others  happy,— overflowing  with 
affection  which  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  hoard 
for  a  single  favored  individual,  and  unacquainted 
with  those  deeper  and  mysterious  influences  which 
startle  the  young  girl,  aud  mantle  her  cheek  with 
blushes,  when  she  first  acknowledges  their  exis- 
tence and  power  :  there  is  a  fearlessness  and  frank- 
ness about  the  innocent  creatures,  difficult  to  re- 
tain in  after  life,  but  which,  when  combined  with 
purity  of  heart,  forms  the  great  charm  of  female 
character. 

Farmer  B.  was  at  home  when  I  arrived,  and  as 
we  walked  over  his  well  managed  farm,  he  seern- 
ed  to  feel  a  rational  pleasure  in  recounting  tha 
steps  by  which  he  had  brought  it  to  such  a  state 
of  fertility  and  productiveness,  and  of  which  am- 
ple proof  was  found  in  the  fact,  that  he  had  that 
day  received  six  hundred  dollars  for  a  crop  of 
wheat  grown  on  twenty  acres.  Two  of  his  oldest 
sons  were  at  work  in  the  field,  the  youngest  being 
at  school  ;  Mr  B.  remarking,  that  as  he  intended 
his  children  for  farmers,  or  the  wives  of  farmers, 
they  were  kept  at  school  until  they  were  able  to 
aid  in  the  business  of  the  farm,  the  girls  by  assist- 
ing their  mother,  and  the  boys  in  the  field,  when 
the  summer  schooling  was  discontinued,  but  re- 
sumed in  the  winter,  or  at  an  academy,  as  long  as 
was  desirable — it  being  his  opinion,  that  a  due 
regard  to  health,  and  an  ample  acquaintance  with 
the  operations  of  husbandry,  demanded  that  course. 
Mr  B.  said  he  was  a  strict  utilitarian,  and  while  he 
admitted  as  useful  to  his  children,  and  required  in 
their  course  of  studies,  much  that  others  would 
consider  as  unnecessary,  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  consume  their  time  upon  courses  purely  orna- 
mental, and  for  which  in  all  probability  they  would 
f"nd  little  or  no  use  in  their  after  sphere  of  active 
life.  Farmer  B.  was  not  a  visionary  or  enthusi- 
ast in  farming  ;  l)ut  he  loved  experiment,  .ind 
never  rejected  a  proposition  because  it  was  new 
—  it  was  enough  that  it  commended  itself  to  his 
reason,  and  was  able  to  bear  the  close  and  rigid 
scrutiny  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  submit 
all  farming  speculations. 

There  are  few  passages  in  life  more  delightful 
than  an  evening  spent  in  such  a  family.  Intelli- 
gent, amiable,  and  unaffected  in  their  manners, 
their  cheerful  courtesy  makes  one  feel  at  home, 
and  places  him  at  once  on  one  of  those  green  isl- 
ands that  are  here  and  there  found  in  the  need- 
lessly broad  desert  of  human  life.  In  the  room  to 
which  we  were  introduced  for  the  evening,  were 
a  fire,  lamps,  sofa,  carpet,  chairs,  and  what  I  par- 
ticularly noticed,  a  table  on  which  lay  one  or  two 
of  the  latest  newspapers,  a   magazine   or   review. 
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und  an  agricultural  journal  of  established  celebri- 
ty. There  was  an  assortment  of  books,  not  large, 
but  well  selected,  consisting  of  voyages,  travels, 
history,  and  a  number  of  theological  volumes, 
with  one  of  the  popular  commentators  on  the  Bi- 
ble. The  family  were  soon  grouped  around,  and 
all,  even  to  little  Mary,  were  busy,  the  boys  with 
their  books,  the  girls  with  their  sewing. 

"  You  will  excuse  us,"  said  Mr  B,  to  me,  ''but 
we  have  in  our  family  long  since  adopted  a  prac- 
tice which  we  do  not  like  to  relinquish  :  for  one 
hour  in  the  (evening,  after  the  usual  labors  of  the 
day  are  closed,  some  one  of  us,  and  we  intend  to 
do  it  in  rotation,^ reads  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the 
others,  and  as  we  have  just  received  a  work  more 
than  usually  interesting,  my  children  would  feel 
deprived  of  a  privilege  were  this  custom  omitted 
this  evening."  1  of  course  begged  I  might  not  be 
a  hindrance  to  their  happiness,  and  young  Mellen, 
the  second  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  called  upr.n 
to  read.  John  Neal,  I  remember,  says  that  he 
knew  of  but  three  good  readers  in  the  United 
States,  and  spite  of  his  modesty,  1  presume  he  would 
include  nimself  in  that  number;  certain  it  is,  the 
number  is  but  few  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of  an 
author,  and  understand  giving  his  words  and  sen- 
timents their  proper  value  and  effect.  Mellen 
however,  far  exceeded  my  expect  tions,  and  when 
he  named  Lamartiiie's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  as  the  work  they  were  reading,  I  was  not 
surprised  they  were  anxious  for  its  continuation  ; 
and  when  the  hour  had  expired,  so  deeply  inter- 
ested had  we  all  become  in  the  narration  of  the 
eloquent  Frenchman,  that  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
the  hook  was  handed  to  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
another  hour  glided  quickly  away  in  listening  to 
her  sweec  toned  voice,  and  the  glovvi!ig  thoughts 
of  the  poetic  writer.  After  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  Mr  B.  a  man  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  or  disposed  to  wonder  at 
the  profound  feeling  of  humility  and  thankfulness 
with  which  he  closed  the  evening  by  commending 
us  all  to  the  care  of  a  beneficent  Creator. 

After  the  children  bad  retired,  1  could  not  help 
congratulating  Mr  B.  on  the  excellent  course  he 
had  adopted  in  the  family  of  accumulating  knowl- 
edge, and  the  beautiful  etTect  its  influence  already 
exercised.  It  is  said,  he  remarked  in  reply,  that 
farmers,  or  their  children,  do  not  have  as  much 
time  to  read  as  the  chTdren  of  professional  men  or 
mechanics,  and  it  may  be  partly  true,  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced the  plea  which  farmers  so  often  urge  as  an 
excuse  for  their  ignorance,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  read,  arises  more  frequently  from  disinclination 
to  read,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Few  men 
are  sensible  how  many  valuable  books  are  gone 
through  in  a  year  by  the  reading  of  an  hour  a  day  ; 
and  by  having  them  read  aloud  in  the  family,  all 
arc  interested,  and  all  are  instructed.     As  I    have 


accustomed  my  children  to  ask  questions  on  what 
is  read,  and  to  the  correcting  of  errors  in  the  read- 
ing, the  attention  even  of  the  youngest  rarely  flags 
during  the  hour. 

I  went  to  bed  reflecting  on  the  contrast  between 
farmers  A.  and  B.  and  the  different  probable  re- 
sults their  influence  and  that  of  their  families  would 
have  on  their  own  happiness,  and  that  of  the  soci- 
ety around  them.  With  farmer  A.  everything 
was  at  sevens  and  sixes;  nothing  in  doors  or  out, 
in  the  house  or  on  the  farm,  as  it  should  be,  or  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  this  state  of  things  ev- 
idently had  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  family, 
rendering  them  morose,  ill-temi)ered,  I  may  almost 
fiay,  immoral  ;  as  well  as  continually  restless  and 
dissatisfied  with  everything  around  them,  without 
inducing  the  necessary  steps  to  cure  the  evils  of 
which  they  were  so  ready  to  complain.  On  the 
contrary,  at  farmer  B.'s  every  thing  moved  like 
clock-work,  and  it  was  evident  the  success  as  a 
farmer  arose  from  havmg  his  work  done  in  sea- 
son, and  from  "  having  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place."  Its  effects  on  the  fami- 
ly we  have  seen,  and  one  thing  is  certain  —  Mr  B. 
will  not  go  to  the  west  in  search  of  competence  or 
happiness. —  Gen.  Far. 


Crops  in  Indiana. —  We  are  glad  fo  learn  from 
the  Madison  (Indiana)  Banner,  of  the  27th  ult.  that 
the  favorable  accounts  heretofore  had  of  that  region 
are  fully  confirmed.  The  Banner  states  upon  the 
strength  of  late  information  from  all  parts  of  that 
State,  that  the  prospect  for  the  crops  was  highly 
favorable,  and  the  promise  certain  of  an  abundant 
reward  for  the  toil  and  labor  of  the  farmer.  The 
Richmond  (Indiana,)  Palladiu(n  of  the  16th  ult. 
thus  confirms  what  is  said  by  the  Banner: — "We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  and  seldom  has 
nature  yielded  a  more  bounteous  return  for  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman  in  this  country." — Lan- 
caster Herald. 

Hay. —  T!ie  ci  op  of  hay  comes  in  quite  abun- 
dant this  year.  On  account  of  the  weather  the 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  their  hay  as 
early  as  usual,  and  much  of  it  has  remained  until 
it  is  considerably  dead  ;  consequently  the  crop  of 
rowen  will  not  be  so  large.  It  is  estimated,  by  a 
shrewd    farmer,  that   the  price  Of    good  hay   here 

will  range,  this  yea-  from  ten  to  fifteen    dollars 

Hampshire  Gazette. 

Great  Corn  Caop. —  Mr  Calvin  Wells  of 
Whately,  uccidenfly  [)lanted  one  kernel  of  Indian 
Corn  among  his  broom  sc^cd,  this  year,  and  reader, 
how  many  ears  do  you  think  are  now  to  be 
counted  en  this  solitary  corn  stalk.  Why,  thirteen 
exactly,  yes,  thirteen  ears  of  Corn  from  one  seed, 
reader.  Now,  what  yankee,  either  here  or  in  the 
"  far  west "  can  beat  that. —  JVorthampton  Cow, 
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A  TEAM  OF  COWS. 

It  would  jterliaps  excite  a  smile,  were  a  man  se- 
riously to  propose  a  substitute  of  rows  for  oxen 
or  horses  in  the  labors  of  the  fiehl  ;  and  yet  on  ex- 
amination the  alternative  might  not,  in  many  ca* 
ses  be  found  so  unworthy  of  notice  as  at  first  sup- 
posed. Working  cows  is  no  new  thing,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible,  unless  in  certain  cases  the  prac- 
tice Was  decidedly  advantageous,  the  custom  would 
have  continued  so  long.  Samson  accused  the 
Philistines  of  ploughing  with  his  heifer;  an  allu- 
sion without  point  unless  the  custom  was  com- 
mon ;  and  when  the  same  enemies  of  Israel  were 
Compelled  to  restoi-e  the  ark  they  had  impiously 
carried  off,  the  cows  that  were  attached  to  tlie 
vehicle  went  lowing  the  whole  distance.  The 
practice  of  ploughing  with  cows  is  still  common 
in  most  parts  of  the  east,  and  in  Africa  ;  oxen  be- 
ing very  rarely  used  for  that  purpose,  ami  horses 
never.  In  the  |)etty  principalities  of  Germany, 
and  in  some  j  arts  of  Switzerland,  cow  teams  are 
generally  used,  the  necessity  of  economizing  la- 
bor, and  the  means  of  subsistence  having  clearly 
rendered  such  a  comsc  the  most  eligible.  In  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  for  instance,  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated and  fruitful  sections  of  Europe,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  present  Governor  of  Cana- 
da, the  cow  is  used  nearly  altogether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  farming;  and  the  picture  he  has  given  of 
these  teams,  driven  by  women,  and  conveying  the 
produce  of  the  country  to  market,  as  well  as  doing 
the  other  work  of  the  fiirm,  is  lively,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  notice.  It  is  true,  a  team  of  cows  might 
not  answer  so  well  for  our  extensive  wheat  grow- 
ers, or  for  breaking  up  the  prairies  of  Michigan  or 
Illinois;  heavy  oxen  and  strong  horses  will  un- 
questionably continue  to  be  found  the  best  for  these 
purposes;  yet  lltai  by  no  jiieaiM  [MOves  that  there 
are  not  cases  in  whifh  a  luMfc-r  team  would  not  be 
preferable.  How  many  siTiall  Jitimers  are  there 
in  our  country,  who  cultiv;it<'  but  a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  who  of  course  r<  quire  a  team  but  a  few 
days  hi  a  year,  wlio  migiit  advjmtageously  for 
these  few  days  iisf'  thvir  cows  without  injury. 
When  vve  travel  abdiittiie  country,  and  find  many 
farmers  who  think  f!i;'!MS(  ives  unai)leto  keep  more- 
than  one  cow,  yet  consider  them.-elvcs  obliged  to 
maintain  a  span  of  poor  half  .-tJirved  horses,  to 
plough  a  few  acres,  or  go  tf>  mill  or  to  market,  one 
cannot  help  compariiii;  such  farn\ers  with  the  Nas- 
sau peasants,  and  n  ti.'<-tii!g,  that  as  a  cow  can  be 
kept  at  less  cxiicnse  tiirai  a  horse,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  them  to  kec})  aMotiurcow  or  two,  break 
them  for  a  team,  use  them  kindly  and  gently,  and 
dismiss  their  worth 'ess  horses  altogether.  Cows 
in  this  case  would  !)e  a  double  |  rofit,  for  though 
experience,  where  they  are  used,  i  roves  that  while 
they  are  used  the  qua'itity  of  milk  secreted  is  less 
than  when  at  liberty;  yet  when  their  use  is  over. 


under  favorable  circumstances,  they  soon  recover 
what  they  had  lost  in  milk,  and  go  on  as  usual. 
With  good  keeping,  a  cow  will  pay  for  herself  in 
a  single  year  ;  woidd  it  not  be  better  then  to  sub- 
stitute such  valuable  animals,  where  it  can  be  done 
without  permanent  injury  to  them,  for  the  worth- 
less skeleton  carcasses,  that  caricature  and  de- 
grade that  noble  animal  the  horse  !  Let  some  one 
then,  who  is  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  fairly 
and  carefully  make  the  experiment;  let  hiin  give 
the  lesult  to  the  public,  rernendjering  that  the  man 
who  shall  enable  our  farmtjrs  to  dispense  with  the 
horse,  by  substituting  cow  labor  for  horse  labor,  will 
deserve  the  title  of  benefactor  to  the  poor.~r- Genesee 
JTarmer. 


•'  WHAT  FARMERS  MAY  BK.»» 

Mr  Holmks —  Your  interesting  correspondent, 
'•J.  If,  S."  under  the  above  title,  in  the  last  Far- 
mer lays  down  three  distinct  jiropositions,  showing 
in  substance  that  farmets  may  be  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  influential  class  of  men  in  the  worlil. 
Under  each  proposition  he  has  adduced  several 
good  reasons  in  sujiport  of  them,  and  I  can  most 
cheerfully  ass'ent  to  all  that  he  has  said  upon  the 
subject.  But  while  I  am  so  ready  to  give  in  my 
adhesion  to  liis  doctrine,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  will  find  it  no't  an  easy  task  to  induce  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  to  carry  out  in  practice 
wliat  he  has  so  correctly  laid  down  in  theory. 

The  occupation  of  a  farmer  certainly  requires 
the  ''  most  vigorous  exercise  of  the  physical  pow- 
ers of  the  body,"  and  if  you  can  induce  a  man  to 
adopt  that  system  of  labor,  which  shall  render  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  productive  of  the  great- 
est amount  of  ultimate  good,  you  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  convince  him,  that  he  may  become  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  influential  men  in  the 
world. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  advance  an  opinion,  I 
will  say  that,  judging  from  daily  observation,  it 
would  seem  that  many  believe  the  exercise  of 
mental  and  ph^'sical  powers  have  no  connexion 
in  the  business  of  husbai.dry,  that  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  thought  all  that  was  necessary  to 
think  upon  the  subject,  and  that  nothing  remains 
for  us  to  do  but  work,  work,  work,  without  even 
thinking  that  we  have  power  to  think. 

Therefore,  if  we  would  lay  a  firm  "  ba-is  on 
which  to  build  up  their  minds  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge,"  we  must  first  convince  them  that  the 
course  pursued  by  our  ftnthers  and  grandfathers 
in  relation  to  husbandry,  is  by  no  means  the  best 
course. 

Convince  them  that  in  general  a  small  farm  is 
better  than  a  large  one. 

Convince  them  that  a  little  well  tilled,  is  better 
than  much  half  tilled. 

Convince  them  that  two  loads  of  manure  is  bet- 
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ter  than  one,  and  every  Ioa»^  judiciously  applied 
is  better  than  a  silver  dollar. 

Convince  them  that  three  good  cows  are  better 
than  half  a  dozen  poor  ones,  and  so  of  all  other 
stock. 

Convince  them  that  raising  their  own  bread 
stuff  and  a  little  to  sell,  is  far  better  than  "going 
to  New  York  to  mill." 

Convince  them  that  two  blades  of  grass  may 
easily  be  made  to  grow,  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore. 

Convince  them  that  experiment  is  the  mother 
of  improvement,  and  improvement  the  true  source 
of  wealth. 

Convince  them  of  these  simple  TRtrxHS,  and 
induce  them  to  practise  accordingly,  and  the  work 
is  done. 

You  will  then  bring  mhid  and  body  to  act  in 
unison.  You  will  elevate  the  husbandman  to 
his  natural  sphere  in  the  scale  of  existence.  You 
will  place  him  in  the  road  to  higher  eminence. 
He  will  think  for  himself,  he  will  be  learned,  he 
will  be  wise,  he  will  be  wealthy  and  influential. — 
Maine  Farmer. 


Chilblai>s — This  affection  forms  one  of  ike 
iliost  troublesome  of  the  small  troubles  incident 
to  cold  weather.  The  cause  of  chilblains  is  gen- 
erally to  be  traced  to  sudden  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  or  the  reverse.  Exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  united,  and  particularly  immersion  in  snow 
water,  are  causes  of  chilblains.  Accordingly, 
they  do  not  always  occur  during  the  continuance 
of  intense  frost,  but  are  often  more  troublesome 
when  the  temperature  begins  to  be  milder  by  a 
thaw.  It  was  observed  by  tlie  celebrated  Larrey, 
in  the  winter  campaign  of  the  French  in  Russia 
and  Poland,  that  but  a  few  days  before,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,the  thermoniet  r 
was  very  low,  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  belovv 
zero  ;  and  yet  during  that  tims  there  wasnomor- 
tificntion,  nor  did  any  other  particular  suffering 
about  the  hands  or  feet  occur.  But  about  two 
days  after  the  battle  a  thaw  took  place,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees,  and 
then  a  great  nutnber  of  cases  of  mortification  of 
the  feet  occurred  in  the  army,  in  some  particular 
divisions  that  was  much  exposed,  and  nearly  all 
the  soldiers  suffered  more  or  less. 

Chilblains  occur  most  frequently  in  persons  of 
feeble  constitution  and  <lelicaie  skin.  Hence  they 
are  common  in  females  and  in  children. —  J^ike 
many  other  evils  they  are  more  easily  prevented 
than  cured.  The  means  of  })revention  arc-,  first, 
such  as  go  to  diminish  the  susceptibility  of  the 
surface,  and  second,  such  as  protect  it  from  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature. —  Among  the  first  there  is 
nothing  better  than  cold  water,  and  thorough  fric- 
tion with  a  coarse  towel.      Among  the  most  popu- 


lar remedies  for  chilblains  may  be  mentioned  a 
strong  brine,  vinegar,  camphorated  alcohol,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  other  articles  of  this  class.  We 
have  lately  seen  recommended  the  tincture  of 
iodine  as  a  wash,  which  is  said  to  bring  the  i)arts 
very  soon  to  a  healthy  state.  A  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  liine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
twentyfom-  parts  of  water,  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer a  good  purpose.  Another  wash  which  has 
produced  excellent  effects  is  prepared  by  adding 
one  part  of  tincture  of  flies  to  six  parts  of  liquid 
0|)odeldoc.  With  this  the  affected  part  should  be 
frequently  rubbed.  When  the  skin  has  broken, 
and  the  part  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  sore, 
regular  medical  aid  treatment  must  be  resorted  to, 
as  the  matter  then  becomes  too  serious  for  quack- 
ery—  Phil.  Herald. 


Great  produck  of  a  cow. —  Sir  —  If  you 
think  ihe  following  statement  of  the  produce  of  a 
cow  worth  inserting  in  your  valuable  Magazine, 
yqu  can  do  it. 

The  cow  is  of  the  short  horn  Durham  breed,  a 
twin,  her  dam  having  had  twins  three  times  in 
four  years;  she  is  a  bay,  her  sister  pure  white, 
now  in  possession  of  my  neighbor  Mrs  Post.  My 
cow  calved  on  the  16th  of  March,  her  calf  remain- 
ed from  her  19  days,  raised  on  the  skim  milk,  un- 
til my  cow  came  in  on  the  20th  of  April.  The 
I)roduce  of  butter  was  in  that  time,  say  35  days, 
64  1-2  pounds,  and  two  butchers,  although  not 
sold  to  kill;  pronounced  her  the  best  and  heaviest 
calf  they  had  seen  that  season,  I  will  only  ob- 
serve, I  keep  but  two  cows  and  they  are  kept  and 
fed  in  the  yard. 

Yours  respectfully,  Thos.  Ash, 

The  above  remarkable  account  of  the  produce 
of  a  6h(u-t  horned  cow  is  furnished  us  by  Mr  Ash 
of  Westchester  county.  There  are  few  such,  either 
as  a  breeder  of  milker. —  A*.  Y.  Far. 

Cure  for  the  Ringworm. — Take  the  root  of 
the  common  yellow  or  wild  dock,  wash  it  clean, 
bruise  it,  or  cut  it  in  very  thin  slices,  put  it  into  a 
cup,  or  other  small  vessel,  and  add  vinegar  suffi- 
cient to  cover  it.  Let  it  stand  by  a  day  or  two, 
then  apply  the  mixture  to  the  Ringworm,  by  rub- 
bing it  with  a  piece  of  the  root,  two  or  three 
time  a  day,  for  a. few  successive  doys.  This,  it 
is  said  will  effect  an  entire  cure. 

A  single  kernel  of  Rye  which  grew  on  the  fariM 
of  Messrs  Tisdale  &  Hewins,  of  Anjherst,  Me. 
produced  2286  kernels  !  It  had  37  spears,  each 
six  feet  high. — Portland  Advertiser. 

The  editor  of  a  Michigan  paper  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  a  rijie,  beautiful  and  fine  flavored 
apple,  measuring  nine  inches  and  five  eighths  cir- 
cuaiterence. 
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Beets,  and  Beet  Sugar. —  We  Irave  received  very 
many  and  earnest  solicitationSj  both  from  letters  and  ver- 
bal applications  for  plain  praotical  information  relative 
to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  Beet.  Not  having 
had  any  experience  in  this  manufacture  we  can  do  no 
more  than  select  and  refer  to  sucli  authorities  as  give 
the  intelligence  solicited. 

We  have,  accordingly,  quoted  from  ChaptaVs  AgricuU 
turai  Chemistry,  and  obtained  from  other  sources  partic- 
ular and  minute  details,  which  we  hope  will  prove  use- 
ful as  well  as  acceptable.  It  will,  however,  require  not 
only  science,  but  time  and  experience  to  bring  this  new 
art  to  suci)  a  degree  of  improvement  as  to  render  it  ad- 
visable for  a  farmer,  who  is  not  in  affluent  circumstan- 
ces to  undertake  to  go  largely  into  the  manufacture  But 
every  man,  who  owns  half  an  acre  of  soil,  proper  for  the 
purpose,  may  cultivate  the  Sugar  Beet,  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  very  valuable  product,  whether  he  gains 
sugar  from  it  or  not. 

With  regai'd  to  the  manufactbre  of  sugar  from  the  beet 
in  this  country,  it  presents  a  case  in  which  delays  are 
not  dangeious.  We  should  look  ahead  before  we  go 
ahead.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  palriolic  society 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  an^ple  means  to  insure  success 
has  engaged  in  the  concern,  and  the  result  of  their  la- 
bors and  discoveries  will  be  given  to  the  public.  In  the 
mean  time  we  can  take  a  glimpse  at  the  prospect,  and 
be  making  preparation  as  gool  cultivators  to  aid  the 
manufacturers  of  Beet  Sugar  with  the  material  with 
which  they  must  operate. 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  National  Gazette  states 
that  "  the  beets  in  this  country,  particularly  the  north 
part  of  Pennsylvania  are  most  luxuriant.  In  France 
they  yield  per  arpent,  which  is  one  tenth  more  than  our 
acre,  an  average  of  l.o  tons  per  acre.  The  White  or  Si- 
lesian  Beet,  (•'  Heta  Al-a  ")  the  Sugar  Beet  of  France, 
has  been  raised  vviiliiu  >e\en  miles  of  Philadelphia,  and 
produced  mucli  over  this.  Wni.  Audenried,  Esq.  of 
Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  has  raised  on  his  farm,  of  this 
beet,  the  enormoiK*  quantity  ot  sixlytwo  and  a  half  tons 
the  acre.  We  are  assured  by  others  who  are  growing 
the  seed,  which  his  b  en  imported  aud  distributed 
through  the  country  by  the  '■  Beet  Sugar  Society  "  that 
they  are  in  expectancy  of  producing  a  \ield  equal  to  the 
above. 

A  premium  cop  of  mangii  wurtzel  for  which  Messrs 
Tristram  and  Henry  L  ttle  of  Newbury,  Mass.  obtained 
twenty  dollars  from  the  M^.s.-<a.  husetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture  ua.-s  33  t  ms  10  cwt.  and  14  lbs.  See 
N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  III.  p.  21-2.  Col.  Powel  inclosed  cir- 
tificates  to  the  PresidiMii  of  tlio  Pennsylvania  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  showing  tliMt  sixtrfen  liuiidred  and  thirtyfour 
bushels  of  maiigtd  wuri/...'l,  weigliing  sever.tyeight  thou- 
sand lour  hundred  and  fortyeiglit  pounds  were  produced 
on  one  acre  and  fourteen  perches;  and  a  part  of  the 
same  field,  containing  thirieen  contiguou.*  rows,  produc- 
ed at  the  rate  of  two  lliuusand  and  sixtyfive  bushels  per 


acre,  weighing  fortyfour  tons  five  hundred   and   twenty- 
seven  pounds. 

The  foregoing  crops  Were  of  mangel  vvurtzel,  which  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  sugar  beet.  They  are, 
however,  materially  different,  the  sugar  beet,  though  it 
grows  to  about  the  same  size  with  the  mangel  wurtzel, 
is  of  greater  specific  gravity,  or  heavier  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  contains  much  more  saccharine  matter.  A 
writer  for  the  New  England  Farmer,  with  the  signature 
A.  B.,  Vol.  VllL  p.  222,  prefers  the  Sugar  Beet  to  the 
Mangel  Wurtzel,  and  recommends  it  as  "  affording  a 
beautiful  crt)p  of  largo  sound  roots,  which  if  not  so  large 
as  the  mangel  wurtzel,  I  think  are  heavier  and  will  keep 
better.  Tiieir  use  as  food  for  my  cows  has  produced  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  their  milk,  which 
has  been  perceptible  to  all  my  family,  in  two  days  after 
I  began  to  feed  them  out  to  my  cows." 

Thus  wc  see  that  the  Sugar  Beet,  considered  as  an 
article  for  feeding  domestic  animals,  without  regard  to 
obtaining  sugar  from  it,  is  one  of  the  best  products  to 
which  cultivators  can  turn  their  attention  The  manu- 
facturing of  this  root  into  sugar  is  not  a  farmer's  busi- 
ness, but  should,  at  le.ist  for  the  present,  be  left  to  the 
manufacturing  capitalist,  who  can  command  money  as 
well  as  information,  and  afford  to  patronize  the  farmer 
libf^rally  by  purchasing  the  products  of  his  cultivation. 
The  lime  may  come,  and  we  hope  it  will  shortly  arrive, 
in  which  every  farmer  will  be  able  to  make  his  own 
sugar  from  beets  with  so  little  trouble  and  expense  tJiat 
it  will  become  as  common  as  the  making  of  apple  sibce, 
or  the  salting  of  beef  or  pork  for  winter's  use. 


An  Elegant  Article. —  A  gentleman  of  Nantucket 
has  presented  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
with  a  Silken  Handkerchief,  manufactured  in  that 
Island  and  printed  with  fine  colors  in  Lynn  This  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  American  ingenuity  ;  and  a  proof 
positive  that  we  have  only  to  set  earnestly  about  fabri- 
cating our  own  Silks  to  make  ourselves  independent  of 
foreigners  to  whom  we  have  paid  and  are  paying  a 
greater  tribute  for  this  kind  of  precious  merchandize  than 
becomes  a  great,  free,  ingenious  and  industrious  commu- 
nity. We  should  be  delighted  to  exhibit  our  fine  pocket 
ornament  to  any  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  will  do  us  the 
honor  to  call  and  look  at  it. 


The  Season. — The  weatlier  during  tlie  past 
season  for  the  most  part  has  been  absolutely  sav- 
age. AVe  learn  that  in  many  places  last  Saturday 
morning,  frost  covered  vegetation  as  with  a  white 
mantle,  though  no  serious  damage  was  one 
thereto,  English  grain,  we  are  told,  is  very  good 
— wheat  in  particular.  But  corn,  alas  and  alack! 
unless  we  have  more  "  genial  skies"  and  breezes 
from  '' the  sweet  sojlh  west,"  will  be  nearly,  if 
not  wholly  cut  off.  Potatoes  are  said  to  be  unu- 
sually good  and  the  crop  abundant. — Brattlebor- 
ough  Vt.  Phanix. 
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There  is  another  question  of  interest  to  farmers, 
which  relates  to  the  mode  of  harvesting  the  crop, 
that  is,  wliether  it  is  hest  to  top  the  stalks,  cut  the 
whole  at  the  ground  when  the  grain  is  glazed,  or 
cut  the  whole  when  the  grain  is  fully  lipened.  We 
have  stated  the  experiments  of  iAIr  Clark  of  North- 
ampton, one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  of  our 
country,  and  of  other  gentlemen  showing  that  the 
grain  suffers  a  diminution  of  six  or  eight  bushels 
the  acre,  by  top|iing  the  stalks ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  counterbalancing  benefit  in  the  fodder, 
unless  at  the  expense  of  carrying  the  stalks  to  the 
borders  of  tlie  field,  that  they  may  be  secured  be- 
f  )re  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  before  they  become 
blanched  and  half  ruined.  And  it  is  no  protec- 
tion against  early  autumnal  frosts,  but  lather  ex- 
poses unripened  grain  to  be  more  injured.  Hence, 
so  far  as  regards  these  tw<»  modes,  all  who  have 
n)ade  a  comparison,  seem  to  concur  in  the  o[)in- 
ion,  that  stri|jping  the  corn  of  its  tops  and  leaves 
is  a  bad  practice.  William  Carmicliael,  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  given  us  in  the  Farmer's'  Register,  his 
experiments  in  this  matter,  which  gd  to  corrobo- 
rate the  conclusion  we  have  drawn.  He  took, 
promiscuously,  100  ears  from  corn  that  had  been 
topped,  and  100  ears  from  that  which  had  not  betn 
topjjed,  growing  side  by  side.  The  first  weighed 
on  the  cob,  50  lbs. —  shelled,  41  ll)s.,  and  measur- 
ed 21  qts.  1  pt.  The  other  54  lbs.—  shelled,  46 
lbs.,  and  measured  26  qts. —  showing  a  difterence 
of  nearly  one-fifth  in  favor  of  unstripperi  or  nn- 
topped  corn. —  The  fact  is,  that  topping  not  only 
prevents  tlio  further  elalioration  of  the  sap,  which 
can  only  take  place  in  the  leaves,  nnd  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  growth  of  t/.e  corn,  !«ut  it  deprives 
tlie  grain  of  much  that  is  already  elaborated',  and 
on  its  way  to  the  grain.  If  a  fruit  tree  is  d"priv. 
ed  of  its  leaves,  !)efore  the  ftuit  has  attained  its 
growth,  or  mature  flavor,  for  its  supply  of  elabo- 
rate food,  or  vegetable  blood  is  cut  ofl:'  by  the  loss 
(jf  leaves.  We  have  noticed  this  particularly  in 
the  plum. 

Satisfactory  experiments  have  not  been  made  to 
determ  tie  whether  it  is  most  advantageous  to  cut 
the  crop  when  the  grain  is  merely  glazed,  or  to 
wait  till  it  is  perfectly  ripe.  This  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  loss,  if  any,  in  the  grain  by 
early  harvesting, —  the  relative  value  of  the  grain 
and  fodder,  and  the  prospects  of  both  being  injur- 
ed I)y  early  frosts —  for  neither  are  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  frost  after  the  crop  has  been  cut  and  put 
into  shooks.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  i»;  early 
ting,  the  sta'ks  are  succulent,  and  abound  in  elab- 
orate sap,  on  its  descent  from  the  leaves  to  the 
gra.n  and  that  this  su{)ply  of  food  to  the  grain 
continues  to  flow  |)robably  for  some  days  after 
the  corn  is  in  the  shook,  and  if  so  the  grain  itself 
cnntinut'S  to  iin[>rove,  though    we.   thiuk  it    likely 


»  lat  the  crop  undergoes  some  trifling  diminution. 
But  if  frost  is  likely  to  intervene  before  the  com- 
plete maturity  of  the  crop,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  c(  rn  will  sufferless  in  shook  than  it  will  stand- 
ing, v.'hile  the  fodder  will  be  materially  ujured  by 
frost.  Admitting  that  there  is  a  smaJl  loss  in  grain 
by  early  cutting,  though  it  is  ucdoubtedly  less 
than  when  it  is  top[)ed,  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  fodder,  under  the  two  modes  of  manage- 
ment, is  vastly  in  favor  of  early  harvesting.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  differ- 
ence in  nutritious  properties,  of  cornstalks  cut  in 
a  succulent  staie,  early  in  September,  well  cured, 
and  well  housed,  and  those  left  standing  till  Octo- 
ber or  November  in  the  field,  but  we  should  think 
it  fifty  |)er  cent.  Well  cured  cornstalks  afford  an 
excellent  winter  food  for  neat  cattle;  and  when 
fodder  is  likely  to  be  in  demand,  they  may  be 
made  to  contribute  largely  to  tho  profits  of  the 
farm. —  Several  of  our  acquaintance  have  kept 
their  neat  stock  almost  entirely  upon  this  fodder 
during  the  past  winter,  and  we  have  done  the  like, 
having  first  cut  ours  in  a  cutting  machine  ;  and 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  cattle  kept  upon  them 
are  in  excellent  condition. — Cultivator. 


Chickens. —  A  disease  called  the  gapes,  so  de- 
structive among  chickens,  may  be  prevented,  and 
if  not  too  far  advanced,  cured  by  a  slight  mixture 
of  assafoetida  in  their  food.  Four  ounces  costing 
six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  ounce,  dissolved  in 
water  and  mixed  once  a  day  in  food,  is  enough 
for  four  liundred  chickens.  If  people  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  those  beautiful  lit- 
tle birds,  they  can't  fail  to  have  some  for  them- 
selves, if  beacon  gets  much  higher. 


RossiE  Lead  Mines. —  The  Ogdensburg Times 
remarks  in  relation  to  this  newly  discovered  mine, 
that  the  vein,  which  had  been  but  partially  open- 
ed, increases  largely  in  width  as  well  as  in  puri- 
ty, the  farther  it  goes  down.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  is  absslutely  inexhaustible. 
'1  he  si)ecimen8  of  the  latest  excavations,  it  is  said, 
will  yield  ninety  per  cent. —  A'.  Y   Com.  Adv. 


The  Treasury  Building  and  Patent  Oefice. 
—  An  act  was  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
N.  Legislature  providing  for  tlie  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
Patent  Office.  "  l?oi!i  the-e  buildings,"  says  the 
Globe,  "  have  been  commenced  with  great  spirit, 
and  the  progress  already  made  upon  them  reflects 
great  credit  u|)on  those  under  whose  general  di- 
rection they  have  been  placed  by  the  President,  as 
well  as  upon  the  several  individuals  employed  to 
carry  into  execution  the  plans  which  were  so 
[i!i;inptly  and  energetically  adopted. 
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(For  the  Silk  Manual.) 

PROGRESS    OF    SILK    CULTURE    IN    THIS 
COUNTRY, 

The  success  which  has  so  far,  generally  attend- 
ed the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  individuals, 
who  have  taken  hohl  of  the  work  in  right  good 
earnest,  to  iutrodiice  the  culture,  and  manufacture 
of  Silk  among  us,  certainly  gives  fair  and  encour- 
aging prospects  of  ultimate  and  not  very  far  dis- 
tant success.  Is  it  asked  what  has  been  done  ? 
Look  at  the  enterprise  at  Nantncket,  where  al- 
ready silks  cf  fine  texture,  comparing  with  the 
finest  of  European  produce,  have  been  manufac- 
tured, and  on  a  Power-loom,  of  purely  American 
ingenuity,  the  second  one  in  the  world,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  Silk  stuffs — the  fir.«t 
being  at  Providence,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Silk  Company  there.  Look  at  the  Company  at 
Framingham,  in  successful  operation.  That  at 
Dedham,  and  at  Northampton  ;  at  both  of  these 
places,  factories  are  building,  and  their  plans  near- 
ly completed  to  cotnmence  extensive  operations. 
At  Woburn  a  company  has  been  formed  with  a 
large  plantation  of  Mulberries  under  successful 
cultivation.  There  are  some  others  in  this  state, 
and  many  in  other  States,  all,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  prospering  remarkably  and  beyond  expecta- 
tion. We  will  not  forget  to  mention  the  Connec- 
ticut Silk  Company.  By  its  liberal  policy  hun- 
dreds of  indigent  persons,  male  and  female,  are 
taught,  free  from  charge,  in  the  mystery  of  reel- 
ing and   spinning  silk,   and  thus   hundreds   are 


placed  in  comfortable  situations,  and  pass  their 
days  in  industry,  content  and  independence,  who 
otherwise  might  have  lived  in  poverty  and  indo- 
lence. 

And  inaivldual  enterprise  has  been  lending  a 
powerful  aid  to  advance  this  business.  Mr  Cobb 
almost  unaided  and  alone,  for  more  than  ten  years 
•  has  been  devoting  his  time  and  money  for  the 
interest  of  the  cause.  The  venerable  Du  Ponceau 
of  Philadelphia,  and  our  patriotic  Dearborn,  have 
for  a  series  of  years,  been  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, and  laying  the  result  of  their  research  before 
the  peo[)le.  Whitmarsh  of  Northampton,  whose 
splendid  establishment  is  well  known,  is  another 
that  had  faith,  and  embarked  his  fortunes  in  the 
silk  business,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  it 
should  assume  a  character  and  an  importance  for 
his  remuneration,  and  well  has  he  reaped.  Adam 
Brooks,  of  Scituate,  has  invented  several  ma- 
chines; his  Silk  spinner  and  twister  is  well  known 
and  is  probably  the  best  in  the  country.  Mrs 
Brooks  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  making  sewing 
silk,  and  weaving.  We  passed  a  very  pleasant 
hour  at  her  hospitable  mansion  a  few  days  since 
and  were  delighted  with  the  specimens  of  her 
workmanship  which  she  unfolded  for  our  examin- 
ation. Silk  handkerchiefs,  articles  for  vestings, 
for  dresses,  of  the  finest  texture,  beautiful  hose, 
and  gloves,  and  sewing  silk,  which  is  eagerly 
sought  for  on  account  of  its  superior  strength.  It 
is  Mrs  B's,  intention  to  manufacture  this  fall,  a 
piece  of  plush,  &c.  Her  machinery  is  carried  by 
horse-power. 

Wewere  highly  gratified  during  a  brief  stay  at 
New  Haven,  last  June,  i-i  visiting  the  grounds  of 
Mrs  A.  M.  Wharton,  (late  Reddie.)  We  had 
heard  much  of  Mrs  W's,  success  in  the  culture  of 
silk  and  expected  to  be  gratified  in  our  visit  to 
her  establishment.  But  we  were  really  astonished 
at  the  extent,  and  excellence  of  her  arrangements. 

There  is  a  cocoonery  of  generous  dimensions, 
arranged  in  the  most  appropriate  manner  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  worms,  in  which  are  now 
upwards  800,000,  most  in  the  last  age,  and 
ready  to  spin.     [Since  the  above  was  written  the 
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Silk  Culturist  for  August  hascoine  to  hand  wliich 
contains  the   following. 

SILK    CCLTORE. 

We  have  seen,  notices  that  Mr  Du  Bouchet,  late 
from  France,  had  commenced  the  business  of 
raising  the  Silk  Worm  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  ;  but  did  not  suppose  the  establishment  to  be 
one  of  much  importance  until  we  attended  the 
exhibition  of  the  winding  up  of  the  cocoons, 
held  a  few  days  since.  He  has  a  large  two  story 
wooden  building  erected  for  the  jun-pose,  where 
he  has  fed  worms  and  raised  about  two  millions 
of  cocoons  this  season,  and  attached  to  the  build- 
ing has  a  very  large  nursery,  of  the  mulberry,  by 
means  of  which  he  intends  to  prosecute  the  busi- 
ness more  eetensively. 

We  understand  from  Mr  D'B.  that  he  has  the 
most  improved  and  best  machinery  for  reeling  the 
silk,  &c.  He  says  the  soil  in  this  neighborhood 
is  highly  advantageous  for  raising  the  mulberry, 
and  that  there  is  no  better  location  for  carrying 
on  the  business  extensively  and  profitably.  He 
wishes  some  of  our  enterprising  citizens  to  form 
a  company  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  and  convenience  for 
carrying  on  the  business  in  the  best  and  most  pro- 
fitable manner  ;  the  company  he  would  have  so 
formed  as  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  stockhold- 
ers in  the  property,  and  the  avails  of  the  business. 
He  thinks  he  can  convince  any  individual  that  it 
■would  be  a  very  profitable  investment  of  funds. 
We  hope  our  citizens  will  not  hesitate  to  afford 
pecuniary  encouragement  to  an  enterprise  which 
promises  to  add  wealth  and  importance  to  the 
town.] 

Several  hands  find  constant  emj}loy  in  gather- 
ing the  leaves,  and  feeding  the  worms,  all  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Cha's  Du  Bouchet,  a  gentle-  ' 
man  from  France,  well  skilled  in  all  the  mani- 
pulations pertaining  to  Silk  Culture,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Silk.  The  arrangements  do  credit  to 
him.  He  has  been  eminently  successful  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  worms,such  a  vast  number  of 
them,  so  early  against  all  the  disadvantage  of  a 
backward,  and   very  unpropitious  season. 

Mrs  W.  has  on  her  farm  about  15,000  white 
Mulberry  trees,  and  on  her  grounds  adjacent,  to 
the  mansion  house  about  5000,  with  several  thou- 
sand of  the  Chinese  or  Morus  Multicaulis  trees. 

With  a  great  many  others  Mrs  W.  has  suffered 
from  the  gross  impositions  practised  in  Canton,  in 
the  shipment  of  seeds  to  this  country,  purporting 
to  be  what  they  are  not,  —  «  true  and  genuine 
Morus  Multicaulis  Seed."  It  is  too  bad  that  our 
enterprising  citizens  are  to  be  thus  fooled  with. 
It  is  of  immense  injury  in  the  loss  of  ground, 
loss  of  time,  disappointment,  and  loss  of  money, 
which,  at  from  seventyfive  to    four  hundred    and 


fifly  dollars  a   pound  for  the  seed,  is  not  a  small 
amount. 

Cannot  some  measures  be  adopted  whereby  a 
recurrence  of  this  cheat  may  be  avoided  ? 

Mrs  W.  informed  us  that  she  will  have  seed  this 
year,  from  true  stock,  and  which  can  be  depended 
upon.  This  is  a  gratifying  fact.  When  the  trees 
begin  to  produce  seed  in  this  country,  we  may 
with  certainty  calculate  upon  having  enough  to 
supply  a  moderate  demand  m  a  very  short  time, 
and  not  be  subject  to  the  dishonest  tricks  before 
alluded  to. 

There  are  many  others,  whose  names  are  not 
at  hand,  who  have  with  a  commendable  spirit  of 
liberality,  contributed  to  introduce  the  business, 
and  excite  an  interest  in  it.  Enough  has  been 
shown,  however,  to  satisfy  any  one  that  in  a  few 
short  years,  the  silk  business  in  all  its  various 
branches  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  Union. 


(For  the  Silk  Manual.) 
MUL.BEHRY  TREES  IN  MAINE. 

P.  M.  Whitcomb,  of  Saco,  is  the  only  gentle- 
man, we  have  any  knowledge  of,  that  has  cultiva- 
ted the  Mulberry  to  any  extent  in  that  State. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  climate  of  Maine 
is  equahy  adajjted  to  the  Culture  of  Silk,  as  any 
in  New  England,  and  we  want  to  see  the  farmers 
there,  embark  in  the  business,  experimentally  at 
least,  —  believing  that  they  will  find  their  profit 
in  it.  W"e  understand  that  Mr  Whitcomb  will 
have  for  disposal  this  year  60  or  70,000  seedling 
trees  of  the  White  Mulberry. 

Should  some  gentlemen  form  themselves  into 
a  Silk  Company,  and  purchase  those  trees,  they 
would  form  a  good  business  for  themselves,  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  Silk 
Culture  in  that  quarter. 


The  Messrs  Cheney,  of  Manchester,  two 
enterprising  gentlemen,  who  are  devoting  their 
whole  time  to  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  of 
Silk,  and  whose  eminent  success  in  cultivating  the 
Morus  Midticaulis  trees  this  season  was  spoken  of 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Silk  Culturist,  —  have 
left  at  our  office  a  simple  and  useful  contrivance 
for  the  worms  to  wind  their  cocoons  upon.  They 
do  not  pretend  that  it  is  anything  new,  or  originaii 
but  merely  exhibit  it  for  the  advantage  of  those 
who  are  raising  Silk  worms,  and  have  no  definite 
idea  of  the  most  improved  plan  for  their  winding. 
We  think  this  method  is  preferable  to  any  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 


A  Professor  at  Prague  has  discovered  that  po- 
tatoes make  good  beer,  as  clear  and  as  strong  as 
wise. 


PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
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SILK  CULTURE. 

From  the  correspondence  of  Gen.  Tallmadge,  it  appears, 

1.  That  one  great  source  of  national  wealth  of 
France,  is  the  product  of  the  Vineyard,  under  the 
culture  of  the  husbandman — and  the  Silk  worm 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  wife. 

2.  That  in  Italy,  partially,  and  chiefly  in  France 
the  culture  of  Silk  is  carried  on  by  private  and  in- 
dividual industry. 

3.  That  a  damp  climate  is  injurious  to  the  silk 
worm — and  that  the  culture  of  silk  does  not  pros- 
per near  the  ocean. 

4.  That  France  does  not  produce  one  half  of 
the  raw  silk  which  she  manufactures.  Her  pop- 
ulation is  so  dense  that  she  cannot  furnish  suffi- 
cient space  for  mulberry  trees. 

5.  Tiiat  the  warm  dry  summers  of  the  inland 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  admirably  fitted  for 
the  culture  of  silk  in  families,  and  that  we  shall 
succeed  in  it.  That  when  the  leaves  of  different 
kinds  of  mulberries  are  mixed  together,  the  ivorms 
will  select  and  gather  the    Chinese  mulberry. 

6.  That  in  Europe  the  mulberry  trees  are  cut 
oft'  and  kept  dwarfed,  for  the  convenience  of  gath- 
ering leaves. 

7.  That  although  the  Chinese  mulberry  is 
vastly  superior  to  any  other  for  feeding  silk  worms, 
yet  from  the  inaptitude  of  French  farmers  to 
change  habits,  there  are  comparatively  but  few  of 
the  Chinese  mulberry  set  out  in  France.  At  this 
time  there  are  probably  growing  in  America  more 
Chinese  mulberry  than  in  all  Europe.  Even  af- 
ter the  experience  of  ages,  Europeans  are  said  to 
act  more  from  usage  and  habit,  than  skill  and  ex- 
perience. The  demand  for  mulberry  in  America 
is  so  great,  that  the  French  this  year  have  sold  ug 
100  trees  where  they  have  set  out  10  for  their 
own  use. 

Remarks  on  the  foregoing  : 
If  Silk  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  national 
wealth  to  France,  and  not  land  enough  to  grow  its 
mulberry,  and  are  necessitated  to  import  raw  silk, 
why  cannot  the  culture  become  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  these  United 
States,  where  we  have  land  enough  and  to  spare  .' 
If  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  culture  of  silk 
is  chiefly  done  in  families  and  by  private  individ- 
uals, why  cannot  we  do  the  same  ourselves? 
"  We  can  and  we  will  do  it."  It  has  already  been 
done  in  Mansfield,  Ct. ;  thoy  have  no  special  act 
of  government  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  yet  they 
annually  make  and  sell  over  30,000  dollars  worth 
of  silk,  all  made  in  families.  Even  the  town  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  has  one  enterprising  gentle- 
man, who  removed  from  Mansfield  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  since  and  brought  with  him  a  portion 
of  the  silk  habit,  and  has,  as  we  are  told,  from 
only  a  few  trees  manufactured  annually  for  40 
years  not  less   than  75  dollars  worth  of  sewing 


silk.  This  has  been  done  in  a  silent  and  unosten- 
tatious manner,  like  other  domestic  employments, 
not  sung  in  verse,  or  known  scarcely  a  stone's 
throw  from  his  residence.  But  how  difFei-ent  at 
this  time  !  Now,  Northampton  takes  a  prominent 
stand — is  the  very  focus  of  silk  culture, — possess- 
ing the  knowledge  and  information  necessary  and 
requisite  to  the  prosperity  of  the  silk  business. 

If  a  damp  location  and  the  sea  air  be  unfa- 
vorable to  the  health  of  the  silk  worm,  then  is 
|)lenty  of  room,  high  and  dry,  in  the  interior  sec- 
tions of  every  State  in  the  Union,  exempt  from  that 
evil.  Where  elevated  dry  soil  and  pure  air 
abounds,  therefore  let  not  these  advantages  be  neg- 
lected. 

If  the  territory  of  France  is  so  much  covered 
with  inhabitants  that  there  is  not  spare  room  for 
mulberry  trees  sufficient  for  the  silk  manufactured 
there,  we  trust  that  America  can  never  urge  that 
as  an  apology  why  we  should  not  raise  all  the  silk 
needed  for  our  national  use,  but  we  hope  the  en- 
terjjrising  spirit  of  our  people  will  yet  enuble 
them  to  export  many  millions  to  other  nations  in- 
stead of  importing  annually  as  we  now  do  about 
seventeen  millions  worth  of  silk  materials.  Of 
course,  so  much  cash  must  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  every  year  to  pay  for  it.  That  silk  worms 
will  select  the  Chinese  in  preference  to  any  other 
kind  of  mulberry,  has  been  well  attested,  and  from 
its  use  more  ailk  is  obtained. 

Now  if  we  have  one  of  the  most  favorable  cli- 
mates for  the  culture  of  silk,  let  us  not  sleep  as  do 
others,  but  spread  the  mulberry  throughout  our 
fertile  vallies,  and  cover  our  granite  hills.  Im- 
prove these  sources  of  wealth  which  are  within 
the  grasp  of  yankee  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  instead  of  wandering  to  the  •'  far  west  "  in 
pursuit  of  what  all  cannot  obtain,  let  us  go  ahead, 
harnessed  with  silken  cords,  and  raise  an  abun- 
dance of  that  nourishment  for  the  silk  worm,  the 
Chinese  mulberry,  which  is  necessary  to  speed  the 
reel  and  shuttle,  whether  done  in  family  or  fac- 
tories. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  China  the  garden  of  silk,  experience  has 
convinced  cultivators  of  the  expediency  of  head- 
ing them  down  or  cutting  off  tho  mulberry  every 
year,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  foliage, — 
that,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  adopted  the  same 
method,  not  only  for  the  same  purposes,  but  also 
for  augmenting  the  foliage,  propagating  the  trees. 
and  as  a  certain  and  sure  protection  from  liie  se- 
verity of  the  climate. 

Europeans  are  trammelled  by  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  predecessors,  so  are  we.  We 
have  our  corn  and  other  crops,  the  culture  of 
which  has  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  ever 
since  the  settlement  of  the  country  ;  and  having 
such  veneration  for  our  fathers'  habits  of  industry 
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and  sameness  of  crops,  altliotigh  twice  the  profits 
might  be  had  from  other  cro[)s.  But  thesu  preju- 
dices are  fast  giving  way  to  the  light  of  science 
and  agricultural  improvements,  aided  by  the  press 
and  publications  of  the  day. — JVorthamplcm  Cour. 


SILK  CULTURiE. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  is 
becoming  every  day  more  apj  arent.  The  soil  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  otherwise  poor  and  run  out,  is 
found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Mulberry,  and  promises  through  this  source 
rich  remuneration  for  the  trifling  trouble  necessary 
to  bring  the  trees  to  perfection.  If  the  business 
is  piu'sued  by  with  industry  and  zeal,  the  old 
States  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  new,  in 
despite  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate.  Few 
farmers  have  any  idea  of  the  vast  profit  of  the 
silk  business.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  |:ounds 
of  silk  was  produced  from  four  acres  of  ground, 
near  Boston,  planted  with  mulberry  trees.  This 
silk  sold  for  $3,  50  per  pound — amounting  to 
$1470.  The  labor  was  jierformed  by  four  girls, 
whose  atttention  was  required  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  time.  The  following  statement  of  the 
profit  of  one  acre  of  ground  is  given  by  Andrew 
Parmentier,  Esq.  of  New  York  : 
One  acre  fenced  with  mulberry  hedges 

and  set  out  with  trees,  -  -  250   00 

Interest  and  additional  expenses  during 

5  years,         -         -         -         -         -       187  50 


$437  50 

The  acre  will  then  produce: 
From  5  to  10  years       -  -  -      20  percent. 

"    10  to  15     "         -  -  -       47    "     " 

"    15  to  20     "     -         -  -  112     "     " 

after  20  years  the  average  will  continue  at  H2  per 
cent. 

The  proportion  of  silk  to  the  acre  has  been 
variously  stated  from  40  to  100  lbs. — a  fair  esti- 
mate would  probably  be  about  60,  which  at  three 
and  a  half  dollars  per  lb.  would  be  210  dollars — a 
much  larger  sum  than  could  be  realized  in  any 
other  manner  from  the  saine  quantity  of  land. 
The  demand  for  silk  goods  has  been  constantly 
increasing  in  this  countiy.  The  importations  last 
year  amounted  to  nearly  16  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  is  probable  that  like  the  cotton  business,  the 
consumption  of  this  elegant  article  of  dress  will 
more  than  keep  pace  with  its  increased  cultivation. 
When  the  fact  is  generally  known  that  any  young 
lady,  by  a  few  hours  of  pleasant  recreation  in 
each  week,  can  clothe  herself  in  a  splendid  suite 
of  native  silk  at  the  low  rate  of  12  1-2  cents  per 
yard,  there  will  not  be  a  garden  without  its  mul- 
berry trees  nor  a  chamber  without  shelves  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  industrious  spinner.     The 


individual  who  devotes  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to 
the  introduction  of  this  elegant  and  profitable 
business  should  be  regarded  as  a  publii;  bene- 
factor. 

Great  (are  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  seeds, 
especially  those  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry.  Nearly 
all  of  this  latter  kind  purchased  in  Boston  by  gen- 
tlen)en  of  this  town  last  spring,  provtsd  to  be 
wortidess.  From  about  20  dollars  worth  of  seed, 
one  gentleman  (Dr  Durkee)  has  succeeded  in 
raising  a  dozen  or  twenty  vigorous  plants.  We 
should  think  that  something  near  the  sum  of  400 
dollars  was  lost  by  our  fellow  citizens  from  impo- 
sitions of  this  kind.  Hot  water  is  said  to  be  aa 
infallible  test — the  seed  which  are  good  after  be- 
ing steeped  in  it  a  short  time  will  sink,  while  the 
worthless  will  remain  on  the  surface.  John  Ben- 
nett, Esq.  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  few  fine  trees 
of  Chinese  mulberry.  He  procured  the  plants, 
we  believe,  in  New  YorL.  We  were  shown  by 
him  a  few  f  ne  looking  Cocoons  made  by  worms 
fed  on  the  leaves  of  these  trees.  If  he  succeeds 
in  preserving  his  trees  through  the  winter,  he  will 
nexfyear  reap  a  good  crop  and  perhaps  win  the 
high  reputation  of  being  the  first  gentleman  in 
Portsmouth  who  raised  his  ovvii  silk. 

The  White  IMulberry  has  succeeded  better  in 
this  vicinity.  Several  gentlemen  have  succeeded 
in  raising  a  large  number  of  plants.  James  W. 
Emery,  Es(|.  has  a  great  quantity  of  fine,  thrifty 
looking  plants;  they  are  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen  this  year,  and  will  in  the 
course  of  another  year  be  worth  their  weight  in 
silver.  Great  care  should  be  observed  to  prevent 
the  young  and  tender  plants  from  exposure  to  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  If  this  is  done  one  or  two 
years,  until  they  become  sufficiently  hardy  to  re- 
sist the  severity  of  the  cold,  no  further  precautions 
on  this  point  will  be  necessary,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  life,  and  when  once  firmly 
fixed  beyond  the  power  of  frost  they  will  be  found 
nearly  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of  us  the  Canadian 
thistle. — .V.  H.  Gazette. 


The  Barre,  Mass.  Gazette,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  farmer  in  that  town  named  Ebene- 
zer  Johnson,  who  is  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age. 
He  has  been  swinging  the  scythe  the  present  hay 
season,  with  considerable  vigor,  and  he  sneers  at 
the  idea  of  being  outdone  by  the  younger  wights 
of  the  sneath  —  he  also  performs  n  share  of  al- 
most every  kind  of  agricultural  labor,  and  can 
truly  boast  of  having  been  longer  in  the  field,  and 
of  accomplishing  more  hard  labor,  than  any  other 
man  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 


The  Pennsylvania  papers  say  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a  scarcity  of  anthracite  coal. 
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GlilSANINGS  IN  HUSBBANORY,  AND  ITEMS  OP 
ECONOMY, 

BY  THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    N.  E.   FARMER. 

On  preserving  Vegetables. —  ^  he  preserva- 
tion of  vegetables  for  future  use  is  effected  by  de- 
stroying or  rendering  dormant,  the  principle  of 
life,  and  by  warding  off,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
progress  of  chemical  Llecomjjosition.  When  veg- 
etaiiles  or  fruits  are  gathered  for  use  or  preserva- 
tion, the  a. r  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
them  is  continually  depriving  them  of  carbon,  and 
forming  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  water  they 
contain,  by  its  softening  qualities,  weakens  the  af- 
finity of  their  elements  ;  and  heat  produces  the 
same  effect  by  (Jilafng  their  parts,  and  promoting 
the  decomposing  effect  both  of  air  and  water. 
Hence  drying  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens,  isone  of  the 
Hiost  obvious  modes  of  preserving  vegetables  for 
use  as  food,  or  for  other  piu'poses,  but  not  for 
growth  if  the  drying  process  is  carried  so  far  as 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  life  in  seeds,  roots  or 
sections  of  the  shoots  of  ligneous  (woody)  plants. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  etculcn?  roots  may  be 
preserved  from  autumn  to  the  following  summer, 
by  burying  them  in  perfectly  dry  soil  which  shall 
be  at  the  s.ime  time  at  a  temperature  but  a  few 
degrees  al)ove  the  freezing  point.  Corn  [grain] 
may  be  preserved  many  years  by  first  drying  it 
thoroughly  in  the  sun,  and  burying  it  in  dry  cool 
pits,  and  closing  these  so  as  effectually  to  exclude 
the  atmospheric  air.  In  a  short  time  the  air 
within  is  changed  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  which 
no  animal  will  live,  and  in  which,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  no  plant  or 
seed  will  vegetate.  The  corn  is  thus  preserved 
from  decomposition,  from  insects,  vermin,  and 
from  vegetation,  in  a  far  more  effectual  manner 
than  it  can  be  in  a  granary.  In  this  way  the  Ro- 
mans preserved  their  corn  in  chambers  hewn  out  of 
dry  rock,  the  Moors  in  the  sides  of  hills,  the  Chi- 
nese at  the  present  time  in  deep  pits  in  dry  soil, 
and  the  aborigijial  natives  jf  Africa,  in  earthen 
vessels  hermetically  sealed.  The  origin  of  these 
practices  are  all  obvious  imitations  of  what  acci- 
dentally takes  place  in  nature,  from  withered  grassy 
tussocks  to  the  hedgehog's  winter  store;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  herb,  seed  and  root  rooms  and  cel- 
lars^ and  packing  plants  and  seeds  for  sendingto  a 
distance. —  Enc.  of  Jigr. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. — This  plant  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  fitted  to  grow  under  the  shade.  It  can, 
therefore  be  cultivated  in  woods  ;  and  it  is  some- 
times sown  in  England  to  afford  shelter  for  game  ; 
the  plants  being  left  to  reproduce  themselves  an- 
nually from  tubers. 

Taking  into  account  the  hardy  qualities  of  this 
plant,  its  productiveness  and  easy  culture,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  merits  the  universal  neglect 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  Granting  its  inferiority 
as  an  article  6f  food  to  the  plaoti  now  cultivated 


for  our  domestic  stock,  it  must  be  of  some  impor- 
tance to  have  a  plant  that  can  be  so  easily  raised 
and  on  soils  so  low  in  the  scale  of  fertility. 

To  keep  off  or  drive  away  Bed  Bugs. —  Make  a 
strong  decotion  of  red  pepper,  when  ripe,  and  ap- 
ply it  with  a  common  paint  brush  to  the  joints  of 
the  bedstead,  wainscoating,  &c.  where  these  in- 
sects resort  and  it  will  kill  or  expel  them. 

Warm  water  for  cows. —  It  has  been  said  that 
cows  will  give  the  more  milk  in  cold  weather  in 
consequence  of  having  water  which  they  drink 
made  a  little  warm. 

A  method  of  making  good  butter  from  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  on  turnips. —  Let  the  vessels  which  re- 
ceive the  milk  be  kept  constantly  clean  and  well 
scalded  with  boiling  water.  When  the  milk  is 
brought  to  the  dairy,  with  every  eight  quarts  niix 
one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  then  put  it  up  to 
stand  for  cream. —  Hunterh  Geological  Essays. 

Method  of  preserving  young  trees  from  being  in- 
jured by  Hares  or  Rabbits. —  By  William  Pater- 
son,  Esq.  of  Iberden,  Kent,  Eng. 

Hares,  rabbits  and  rats  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  tar  ;  but  tar,  though  fluid,  contracts  (when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air  for  sometime)  a  great  dry- 
ness, and  a  very  binding  quality  ;  and  if  ap])lied 
to  trees  in  its  natural  state  will  occasion  them  to 
be  bound.  To  remove  the  difficulties,  tar  isof  ao 
strong  a  savor,  that  a  small  quantity  mixed  with 
other  things  in  their  nature  loose  and  open,  will 
give  the  whole  mixture  such  a  degree  of  its  own 
taste  and  smell,  as  will  prevent  hares,  &c.  from 
touching  what  it  is  applied  to. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  six  or  seven  times 
as  much  grease,  stirring  and  mixing  them  togeth- 
er ;   with    this    composition  brush    the    stems   of 
yoimg  trees,  as  high  as  the  hares,  &c.  reach,  and 
it  will  effectually  prevent  their  being   barked.     I 
believe  if  a  plantation  of  ash,  (which  they   are 
very  fond  of)  were  made  in  a  rabbit   warren,  this 
mixture  would  certainly  preserve   it.     These  ani- 
mals do  great  mischief  amongst  flowering  shrubs, 
and  are  particularly  fond  of  Spanish  broom.  Scor- 
pion Senna,  and  evergreen  Cystissus.    I  have  had 
those  shrubs  eaten  down  to  a   stump,  but  as   the 
mixture  cannot  well  be  applied  to  them,   I  have 
enclosed  their    branches  with    a   new    tar  twine, 
putting  it  several  times  round    the  shrub,  which 
has  had  the  desired  effect.     Tar  twiue  by  being 
exposed  to  the  air  and   rain,  will   lose   its    smell, 
consequently  must  be    renewed    as   occasion    re- 
quires;  but  the  mixture  is  always  to  be  preferred 
where  it  can  be  useful. 

JVote  by  the  Editor  of  the  .V.  E.  Farmer. —  It  is 
probable  that  the  above  mentioned  composition 
would  preserve  young  trees  in  nurseries  from  the 
depredations  of  mice,  moles,  &c.,  which  are  often 
fatal  to  young  fruit  trees,  &c.  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
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ANTICIPATED  CHANGE:  IN  THE  AGRICULTURE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Some  considerable  time  has  now  passed  since 
we  yielded,  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  to  the  be- 
lief, that  the  introduction  of  silk  culture  in  this 
country  would  be  extended  widely  and  profitably  : 
and  since  adopting  that  opinion,  we  have  made 
continually  repeated  efforts  to  impress  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  and  the  other  southern  states,  the 
superiority  of  their  facilities — in  better  climate, 
cheaper  land,  and  surplus  and  now  less  expensive 
hands  —  for  carrying  on  this  new  business,  over 
those  of  our  northern  countrymen,  who  have  al- 
ready proved  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  and 
are  investing  large  capitals  in  numerous  adventures 
for  this  object.  In  New  England,  where  most  of 
these  efforts  are  making,  there  is  no  superfluity  of 
labor.  Fortunately,  every  poor  female,  and  all 
persons  infirm  from  either  tender  or  advanced 
age,  may  be,  and  annually  are,  employed  profitably, 
according  to  their  measure  of  bodily  power.  Yet 
still  it  is  considered  profitable  to  divert  much  of 
this  labor  to  the  silk  business  :  and  that  too,  in  a 
climate  so  rigorous  that  artificial  heat  must  be 
used  frequently  in  rearing  the  worms,  and  the 
best  kinds  of  mulberries  are  often  greatly  injured 
if  not  killed  to  the  ground,  by  such  severe  winters 
as  the  last.  In  Virginia,  there  is  no  difficulty  as 
to  climate  —  thousands  now  unemployed  and  ex- 
pensive hands  might  be  given  to  the  work  —  and 
lands,  now  unprofitable  or  neglected,  and  at  very 
low  prices,  would  serve  as  well  for  planting,  as 
those  selling  ten  or  twenty  times  as  high  in  New 
England.  Putting  all  views  of  greater  pecuniary 
profits  aside,  if  the  silk  culture  could  be  establish- 
ed in  Virginia,  without  any  absolute  loss  to  the  un- 
dertakers, a  great  moral  and  political  benefit  would 
be  gained,  in  giving  the  bread  of  inde[)endence  and 
of  honest  labor,  to  thousands  of  destitute  females, 
who  have  now  no  resource  but  to  live  on  the  char- 
ity of  others,  or  to  starve  on  their  own  ill-paid  la- 
bor of  the  needle. 

Another  new  kind  of  industry  now  seems  like- 
ly to  be  introduced,  and  established  with  profit  — 
and  which,  in  a  different  manner,  offers  great 
benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  making  of  sugar  from 
beets.  We  readily  confess,  that  until  very  recent- 
ly, we  considered  this  scheme  worthless,  and  ab- 
surd in  every  country  that  could  freely  import  su- 
gar produced  from  the  cane —  and  that  this  spe- 
cies of  industry,  which  could  not  be  established 
by  the  iron  despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  his  "  continual  system,"  could 
not  exist  in  times  of  peace  and  of  comparatively 
free  trade.  But  we  have  been  forced  to  yield  the 
opinion  to  such  facts  as  are  presented  in  the  letter 
of  Professor  Cooper,  and  other  pieces  in  this  No. 
which  are  but  specimens  of  many  that   have   re- 


cently appeared.  If,  as  seems  to  be  undeniable, 
beet  sugar  can  be  made  cheaper  than  that  of  the 
cane  can  be  bought,  there  is  an  end  of  all  question 
and  doubt  as  to  profit.  There  is  also  an  agricul- 
tural benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  new  culture 
of  beets,  for  sugar,  that  is  very  important,  and  that 
is  an  addition  to  all  the  pecuniary  profit  expected 
from  the  sale  of  sugar,  and  the  profits  of  live  stock 
fed  on  the  pulp  left  after  the  saccharine  matter 
has  been  expressed.  This  is  the  introduction  in 
our  farming  of  what  is  so  greatly  needed,  an  in- 
creased extent  of  culture  of  roots,  or  green  and 
meliorating  crops,  to  take  the  plaje  of  our  too  ex- 
tensive grain  culture.  The  culture  of  beets  for 
sugar,  and  the  use  of  the  pulp  as  food  for  cattle, 
must  necessarily  make  the  rotation  of  crops  more 
mild,  and  add  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil — and  by  this  means,  would  ultimately  add 
very  far  more  to  the  fertility  and  wealth  of  a 
country,  than  as  much  grain  culture,  even  though 
the  pecuniary  profits  to  the  farmer,  at  first,  might 
be  no  more.  The  same  important  consideration 
aj)plies  also,  though  in  a  different  manner,  to  silk 
culture.  Thus  it  may  well  happen,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  these  two  new  kinds  of  culture,  even 
though  not  attended  with  greater  pecuniary  profits, 
(or  not  much  greater,)  at  first,  would  be  produc- 
tive ultimately  of  far  greater  to  each  individual 
farmer,  as  well  as  of  greater  moral  and  political 
benefits  to  the  nation. 

This  important  consideration  of  the  advantage 
of  beet  culture  to  a  rotation  of  crops,  is  properly 
appreciated  in  France.  The  latest  French  article 
on  the  subject  that  we  havfe  seen  is  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  and  appeared  in  the  An- 
nates de  V Agriculture  Francaise  for  April,  1836. 
We  offer  a    translation  of  a  passage  on  this  head. 

"  The  Viscount  Morel  de  Vinde,  in  these  Me- 
moirs, has  then  presented  the  sugar  beet  as  being 
the  best,  or  rather  the  only  kind  of  tilled  plants 
which,  in  the  four-shift  rotation  can  usefully  be 
substituted  for  the  year  of  naked  fallow  (to  prepare 
for  wheat ;)  and  he  thus  considers  as  connected 
the  universal  perfection  of  our  agriculture,  with 
the  manufacture  itself  of  sugar  from  beets:  a  man- 
ufacture which,  by  its  indefinite  extension,  and 
demand  continually  rene  wed,  ought  to  give  great- 
er encouragement  to  the  culture  of  this  plant, 
which  is  susceptible  of  having,  from  this  moment, 
a  general  use,  and  a  certain  sale.  Indeed  he  says, 
the  (making  perfect  the)  four-shift  rotation,  consists 
in  finding  a  plant  that  is  not  exhausting  to  the  soil 
—  of  which  the  tillage  is  confined  to  one  year, 
and  serves  well  to  cleanse  and  to  pulverize  the 
soil  —  and  of  which  the  products,  not  yielding  a 
kind  of  food  for  men  before  indigenous,  or  be-^ 
longing  to  the  country,  shall  however  be  in  gen- 
eral use,  and  command  certain  and  ready  sale. 
The  beet,  applied  to  the  making  of  sugar,  fulfils 
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perfectly  the  conditions  of  the  problem."  *  * 
<'  It  may  also  be  tbs  M'ved,  that  the  plant  which  by 
the  production  of  this  sugar,  renders  possible  he 
universal  improvement  of  agriculture,  furnishes 
besifles,  by  its  remains,  (as  food)  the  best  of  all 
manures  from  cattle.  This  plant  fulfils  so  com- 
pletely all  the  conditions  required  from  tillage 
crops,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute  it 
for  the  naked  fallows,  even  though  it  should  not 
yield  otherwise  (and  at  first)  such  rich  or  impor- 
tant products." 

In  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
Manufi'.ctures  and  Commerce,  which  was  also 
published  in  the  Annales,  it  is  stated  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Commeree  (presiding  at  the  meeting)  that 
the  manufactories  of  France  in  1835,  yielded  25 
millions  of  kilogrammes  of  beet  sugar,  of  the  value 
of  35  francs  the  quintal,  which  is  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  kingdom  ; 
that  50,000  hectares  of  land  were  then  subjected 
to  the  culture  of  the  plant  ;  and  that  in  those  parts 
of  France  where  the  culture  was  established  on  a 
large  seals,  the  value  of  the  lands  had  been  in- 
creased, and  in  many  cases  even  had  been  dou- 
bled. 

According  to  the  present  im|.erfect  lights  on  this 
subject,  we  fear  that  the  beet  culture  will  not  suit 
a  region  so  warm  in  Eastern  Virginia.  But  its 
introduction  will  be  a  benefit  sufficiently  impor- 
tant, even  if  confined  to  the  regions  lying  more 
north  and  west.  It  is  probable  that  the  fanaticism 
of  the  "aboliiionists  "  may  be  mingled  with  the 
motives  to  -,  tead  this  culture  in  the  north  —  and 
that  one  of  the  results  may  be  an  effort  to  lessen 
the  consi  n  ption  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  as  being 
the  product  of  rlave  labor.  Be  it  so.  This  fanat- 
icism cannot  exert  any  part  of  its  tremendous 
force  more  harmlessly  to  the  south,  or  more  ben- 
eficially to  the  north,  than  in  promoting  the  exten- 
sion of  this  new  culture  —  Far.  Reg. 


FRUIT. 

Why  are  some  fruits  improved  in  sweetness  by 
drying  or  half  withering  on  the  trees? 

Because  their  watery  parts  thus  exhale,  and  the 
sugar  is  virtually  increased  in  quantity. 

Why  should  grapes  hang  on  the  vine  until  they 
are  perfectly  ripe  ? 

Because  unripe  bunches  never  get  any  riper  af- 
ter they  are  gathered. 

Why  should  grapes  be  eaten  soon  after  they 
are  gathered  ? 

Because  unlike  other  fruits,  grapes  do  not  im- 
preve  in  flavor  after  gathering. 

Why  should  the  crowns  be  removed  from  ripe 
pine-apples.^ 

Because,  when  suffered  to  remain,  they  live 
upon  the  fruit  till  they  have  sucked  out  all  the 
goodness. 


Why  does  an  apple,  when  cut,  first  appear  white 
and  after  a  time  brownish  ? 

Becau  e  a  fermentation  arises  from  the  rest  of 
the  fruit  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  a|)ple  having  previously  been,  by  its  tough 
skin,  protected  from  the  contact  of  the  air. — 
Denovan. 

Why  are  certain  apples  called  russetings  ? 

Because  of  their  russet  or  reddish  brown  color. 

Why  should  raspberries  be  eaten  from  the  bush> 

Because  their  fiavor  is  the  most  fleeting  of  ai 
fruit.  Even  a  {"ew  hours  will  diminish  it,  and  on 
the  bush  the  flavor  does  not  contiuue  above  tw" 
or  three  days  after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  If  kept  for 
two  or  three  days  when  gathered  the  flavor  is  al- 
most entirely  gone. 

Why  has  the  barberry  been  banished  from  the 
hedgerows  of  England,  where  it  formerly  grejv  in 
great  abundance  ? 

Because  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  growth  of  corn. 

This  belief  has  been  treated  as  a  vulgar  preju- 
dice ;  but  tiie  fructification  of  the  barberry  is  in- 
complete, unless  the  stamens  be  irritated  by  insecti?, 
when  the  filaments  suddenly  contract  towards  tin 
germ.  The  flowers  are  therefore,  by  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  nature,  peculiarly  attractive  to  in 
sects  ;  and  thus  the  barberry  may  become  injuri- 
ous to  neighboring  plants. 

Why  are  chesnuts  best  preserved  through  win- 
ter in  sand  ? 

Because,  if  there  be  any  maggots  in  the  ches- 
nuts, they  will  come  out,  and  work  up  througi. 
the  sand  to  get  air. 

Why  is  fern  preferable  to  straw  for  the  bed  be- 
tween the  layers  of  fruit  ? 

Because  it  does  not  impart  the  musty  flavor 
which  is  so  often  produced  by  the  straw. 

Why  are  the  autumnal  fruits,  as  plums,  pears. 
&c.  more  crude  and  indigestible  than  those  '  ■ 
summer  ? 

Because  in  part,  of  the  state  of  the  constitution. 
Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  summer  the  s-ys- 
tem  is  more  nerved  and  braced  by  the  atmosphen 
of  winter  and  spring,  and  by  the  drier  food  which 
necessity  obliges  us  to  take  at  those  seasons;  sn 
that  the  cooling  fruits  of  summer  are  wholesom< 
from  their  opening  the  bowels,  &c.  But  it  is  noi 
wonderful  that  a  continuance  of  watery  and  nu- 
tritious food  like  fruit  should,  towards  the  autumn, 
produce  debility  in  constitutions  partly  predispos 
ed  to  it,  by  the  continual  and  relaxing  heat  of  thu 
summer  months. —  Knowledge  for  the  People. 


A  FARM. 

The  editor  of  the  Vermont  Chronicle  in  a  let- 
ter from  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  June  13,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  farm  which  he  visited  near 
that  place. 
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This  farm  extends  from  the  bank  of  the    river 
one  mile,  embracing  in  one  rectangular  plat    160 
acres  of  lov^l  bottom  land.     I  was  shown    first  a 
field  (25  acres)  of  Indian  corn.     This  was  under- 
going the  first  dressing  with  the  corn  harrow  and 
awaited  the  second  and  third  dressing  by  the  im- 
lilenieut  called  the  cultivator  —  the  hoe  not  being 
used  at  all.     Sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  ordi- 
nary yield.     Adjoining  this  was  a  field  of  25  acres 
of  oats,  in  excellent  condition  and  promise.    I  was 
next  shown  a  field  of  about  the  same  quantity  of 
■wheat,  of  the  species  blue  stem   and  white   flint. 
Thirty  bushels  is  an  average  yield  to   the  acre  for 
wheat  on  this  land.     This  crop  was  suffering  from 
the  Hessian  fly.     On  examining  several    stems  I 
found,  near  the  groand  and  imbedded  beneath  the 
outer  sheath,  from  one  to  five   of  the  flies  in   the 
chrysalis  state.      The  effect  of  this  is    to  weaken 
the    plant  and  cause  it    to    fall  down,  perhaps    to 
break  oflf  and   die.     After   the  fly    is    hatched  it 
does  no  injury    to  the  wheat.     This  fly   is    doing 
great  injury  to  the  wheat  in  this  region.     Let  me 
suggest  to  the  bug-catchers  to  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  natural  history  of  insects,  espe- 
cially pernicious  ones.     The  man  who  will  devel- 
ope  the  changes  and  periods,  and   habits   of  the 
Hessian  fly,  the    cut    worm,  &c.  with  a   view  to 
remedies  for  their  ravages,  will  do  the  state  more 
service  than  the  barren  exhibition  of  fifty  cabinets 
of  insects  with  ])ins    stuck   through  their    backs. 
The  cut  worm  is  also  making  great   ravages  vvith 
the  corn.     My  agricultural  friend  says  that  in  his 
experience,    he    bus    found    deep    and    thorough 
ploughing  the  most  effectual  remedy.     The  worm 
or  its  eggs,  lying  near  the    surface,  if  the  soil    is 
turned  but  slightly,  the  insect  is  soon  warmed  by 
the  sun's  influence,  and  awakes  to  life  just  in  sea- 
son to  cut  the  dorn  in  its  tenderest  state.     In  the 
other  case,  it  does  not  emerge  till  the  corn  is   out 
of  its  power.    He  has  detected  two  species  of  equal 
numbers,  a  large  and  a  small.     Both  are  indiffer- 
ent as  to  what  they  eat, —  they  eat  the    first  thing 
they  come  at  whether  corn  or  wormwood. 

My  friend  next  shewed  me  a  pasture  of  25  acres, 
in  which  were  twenty  head  of  cattle,  mostly  cows 
of  the  Durham  Short  Horned  and  Devonshire 
breed.  These  were  in  so  good  case,  so  sleek,  and 
so  well  favored,  that  to  one  who  the  past  winter, 
hail  lived  in  the  region  of  scarcity,  it  was  truly  a 
relief  to  the  eye.  The  animals  seemed  to  have  an 
instinct  of  their  good  case  and  the  source  of  it  for 
they  came  around  their  master  like  so  many  dogs  ; 
one  pulled  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  oth- 
ers sought  his  hands  and  face  with  their  gross 
tongues.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  bull  de- 
nominated Jack  Downing,  three  years  old,  weigh- 
ing already  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  giving 
promise  of  celebrity  perhaps  equal  to  his  name- 
sake. 


Mr  B.  stated  that  he  usually  cut  sixty  tons  of 
hay,  and  was  in  most  successful  use  of  the  patent 
revolving  horse  rake.  With  a  horse  and  i)oy  he 
does  the  work  of  six  men  with  the  common  rake 
or  from  two  to  three  acres  per  hour.  He  says, 
that  to  adapt  the  riike  to  rough  ground,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  the  rake  shorter  —  say  six  feet 
instead  often.  He  deplores  the  dilatoriness  o^his 
fellow  farmers  in  seizing  hold  of  the  improvements 
in  utensils,  in  modes  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  read- 
ing of  agricultural  papers. 

All  the  land  of  this  farm  is  now  worth  $100  per 
acre.  The  average  net  profit  of  the  whole  may 
be  estimated  at  $10  per  acre.  Prices  for  two 
months  past  as  follows  :  wheat  $1,25  ;  corn  75cts. ; 
oats  50  cts.  ;  hay  $10  ;  flour  $6  25.  The  pros- 
pect for  crops  of  grain  in  the  country  generally 
the  ensuing  season,  is  poor,  and  high  pj  ices  are 
anticipated.  Crops  iri  this  vtilley  are  better  than 
in  other  parts.  I  find  the  severity  of  winter  before 
last,  made  great  havoc  among  trees  in  this  region. 
Peach  trees  nearly  all  destroyed  —  plums,  a  gi-eat 
many — also  cherries  and  pears,  together  with 
some  forest  trees.  I  left  the  premises  of  this 
plain,  unpretending,  but  successful  farmer,  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  I  should  a  model  farm  of 
high  scientific  character ;  inasmuch  as  the  former 
is  the  realization  of  the  latter  —  its  ultimate  aim 
and  result. 


Silk  Culture  in  Kentucky. —  Extract  of  a 
etter  from  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Danville, 
Kentucky  : 

"  T,  as  well  as  many  others  in  our  state,  are  en- 
gaging in  the  culture  of  silk.  Some  silk  has  been 
raised  in  our  state  for  12  or  14  years,  from  the  na- 
tive mulberry,  which  is  very  abundant,  and  makes 
silk  of  good  quality.  I  have  from  25  to  30,(00 
plants  of  the  white  mulberry  growing  from  the 
seed  sown  last  s[)ring.  They, are  very  flourishing, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  will  do  well  in  our  cli- 
mate. I  shall  procure  a  few  thousand  of  the  Mo- 
rus  multicaulis  this  fall  and  next  spring,  and  ex 
tend  my  native  mulberries  to  several  thousands 
believing,  from  some  little  experience  and  obsei-- 
vation,  that  as  good  silk  can  and  has  been  made 
rom  that  tree  as  we  ordinarily  see  in  the  market. 
I  shall  feed  from  4  to  600,000  worms  next  year  on 
he  native  mulberry,  which  is  the  best  evidence  I 
can  give  of  my  confidence  of  its  answering  every 
purpose,  and  making  silk  of  good  quality." —  Gen- 
Farmer. 


More  than  a  Burster  !  —  Mr  J.  A.  Morton  of 
Hadley  just  sheai-ed  from  a  Merino  Buck,  eight 
pounds  and  two  ounces  of  fine  wool !  Who  can 
go  ahead  of  Squire  Morton.' — JVorthampton  Cou- 
rier. 


PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
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An  ADMtiiABLE  INVENTION. —  We  ypsterclay  ex- 
amined Mr  Edward's  Forcing  Pump,  now  being 
exhibited  at  Riley  &  Kinney's,  68  and  70  Corn- 
hill.  VV^e  never  have  seen  an  invention  which  we 
are  able  to  recommend  to  the  public  with  more 
decision  and  satisfaction.  We  conceive  it  to  be  a 
public  benefit  —  and  as  soon  as  its  superiority  is 
made  known  it  must  supersede  most  of  the  pumps 
now  in  use  for  many  purposes.  It  is  very  com- 
pact, and  occupies  but  little  room  —  with  simple 
and  strong  machinery.  It  stands  upright  like  a 
common  pump,  and  while  it  draws  the  water  from 
a  well  with  the  requirement  of  but  moderate  pow- 
er, it  will  force  it  in  a  steady  stream  at  the  rate  of 
over  60  gallons  a  minute  to  the  roof  of  a  four  story 
house.  fVe  have  seen  the  operation,  and  therefore 
state  this  with  confidence.  A  reservoir  can  thus 
be  filled  at  the  top  of  a  house  for  use  in  the  cham- 
bers, cr  for  bathing,  in  a  few  moments.  After  af- 
fixing a  hose,  the  roof  and  outside  of  the  house 
may  be  washed ;  or  in  case  of  a  room  catching 
fire,  it  may  be  flooded  with  water  in  the  same  time 
required  to  obtain  one  bucket.  A  garden  may  be 
watered  by  it  —  and  as  a  convenience  and  pro- 
tection, being  in  reality  a  minature  fire  engine,  it 
will  become  in  great  requisition.  Colonel  Amory 
and  Mr  Barnicoat  give  it  their  decided  approba- 
tion. We  advise  gentlemen  who  are  building  to 
•call  and  examine  it  before  they  affix  other  pumps 
to  their  houses,  when  this,  which  centres  in  itself 
so  many  advantages,  costs  but  about  the  same 
amount. —  Galaxy, 

Seamens'  Lamp. —  This  is  the  name  given  to  an 
improved  lamp,  constructed  particularly  for  use 
on  ship-board  ;  but  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  mechanics'  shop  and  elsewhere  on  shore. 
It  is  so  contrived,  that  when  hung  beneath  a  ves- 
sel's deck  at  sea,  it  will  constantly  maintain  a  per- 
pendicular position  —  the  bottotn  or  stand  being 
loaded,  and  the  body  connected  by  a  chain  with  a 
guard  above,  which  answers  the  doul)le  purpose 
of  reflecting  the  light,  and  protecting  from  heat 
the  wood  work  from  which  it  may  be  suspended. 
It  is  a  simple,  but  evidently  a  very  economical  af- 
fair ;  as  it  probably  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  the 
ordinary  tin  or  japan  lamp  ;  while  it  cannot  but 
insure  a  great  saving  of  oil  —  being  free  from  lia- 
bility to  overturn,  and  when  properly  trimmed 
emitting  less  smoke  and  consuming  less  oil  than 
most  others  which  afford  the  same  quantity  of 
light.  For  the  cabin,  the  steerage,  or  the  forecas- 
tle, no  article  of  the  kind  can  be  better  adapted. 
They  are  manufactured  by  Mr  William  Howe  of 
Boston,  and  may  be  purchased  in  that  city  of  A. 
Fearing,  &  Co.  No.  1  City  Wharf.  A  sjjecimen 
may  be  examined  at  the  Inquirer  Counting  Room. 
■ —  JVantucket  Inq. 

Mr  Abe]  Williams  of  Ashfield,  has  invented  a 


machine  which  he  calls  the  Potato  Cutter,  by 
which,  in  three  minutes  time,  a  bushel  of  Potatoes 
—  Turnips  — Apples —  Pumpkins  and  other  fruit, 
may  be  cut  sufficiently  fine  for  sheep  —  cows  — 
and  other  cattle.  The  price  of  the  machine  is 
from  $2  to  2  50.  It  may  be  seen  at  the  Cattle 
Show  Oct.  12th,  1836,  in  this  town.  We  hope 
some  of  our  mechanics  will  invent  a  simple  cheap 
viachine  forrasping  Beets,  applicable  to  family  use, 
as  we  are  satisfied  it  can  be  done. —  JSTorthampton 
Courier. 

A  discovery  has  been  made,  which  has  created 
some  sensation  among  the  manufacturers.  It  is  a 
process  for  breaking  flax.  The  flax  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  silk,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  into 
the  finest  thread,  for  the  construction  of  veils,  lace, 
cambric,  &c.  The  texture  is  {)ronounced  more 
beautiful  than  anything  of  the  kind  before  manu- 
factured.—  English  paper. 

Useful  Inventions. —  Mr  Rufus  Porter  of  this 
city,  the  inventor  of  a  large  number  of  labor-sav- 
ing machines,  proposes  to  put  ten  of  his  useful  im- 
provements into  a  joint  stock  company  of  $20,000 
(consisting  of  20  shares  of  $100  each,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  immediately  to  manufacture 
the  articles.  Not  more  than  five  dollars  per  share 
will  be  required  until  at  least  three  of  the  said  in- 
ventions shall  have  been  patented,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  building  or  manufacturing  the  same  shall 
have  been  established.  The  profits  arising  from 
these  will  be  applied  to  introducing  the  others  in 
the  same  way,  so  that  it  is  believed  the  whole  may 
be  brought  into  use  without  any  farther  instalments 
being  required,  and  none  at  any  rate  will  be  re- 
quired except  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  stock- 
holders, After  the  business  is  fully  established, 
the  profits  will  of  course  be  divided  among  the 
holders  of  the  stock. 

Most  of  these  inventions  and  improvements 
have  been  tested  and  found  to  operate  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  One  of  the  most  important, 
as  we  think,  is  the  Curved  Float  Water  Wheel, 
which  by  frequently  repeated  experiments  evinces 
a  superiority  of  nearly  fifiy  per  cent  over  the  ordi- 
nary water  wheel,  yet  is  in  fact  one  of  the  cheap- 
est construction. 

The  |)lan  adopted  by  Mr  Porter  for  bringing  his 
improvements  into  use  is  certainly  a  rather  novel 
one,  yet  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  open  to  any 
objections.  A  bare  examination  of  the  mode's  of 
these  inventions  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  of 
their  practical  utility,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
stock  will  soon  be  taken  up. —  Daily  Times. 

Newspapers. —  The  safety-valves  to  the  politi- 
cal world,  through  which  escape, the  suj)erfluous 
steam  that  is  generated  by  the  undue  heat  of  party 
warfare. 
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THE  hari.e:ia]v  dairy. 

BY   H.    C. 

Milk,  next  to  bread,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  general  and  im})ortant  articles  of  human  diet. 
None  is  more  universally  salutary,  and  none  more 
nutritious.  To  children  it  is  next  to  indispensa- 
ble ;  aged  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  find 
it  extremely  conducive  to  their  comfort ;  and  re- 
turn to  its  use  with  even  a  stronger  relish  than  they 
had  for  it  in  childhood.  It  is  an  important  condi- 
ment with  much  of  our  food  ;  and  it  is  cajiable  of 
being  used  in  almost  countless  variety  of  delicious 
and  nutritious  forms. 

Of  the  various  animals  whose  milk  is  employed 
for  human  food,  the  cow,  both  in  respect  to  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  is  most  generally  preferred.  Goats, 
asses  and  mare's  milk  are  used  ;  but  for  conveni- 
ence, nutritiousness,  and  quantity,  the  cow  is  above 
all  others  to  be  chosen  ;  and,  as  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  considered  among  the  greatest 
blessings  which  Divine  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  mankind.  As  matter  of  diet,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  in  proportion  to  its  weight  contains  so 
much  nutriment ;  and  as  a  beverage,  to  a  simple 
and  unadulterated  taste,  none  can  be  more  grate- 
ful. ]n  the  country,  where  it  can  be  had  pure 
and  in  abundance,  it  ought  to  constit'  te  a  great  ar- 
ticle of  fo  d  for  children  and  young  persons;  and 
the  miserable  and  pernicious  and  perfectly  innu- 
tritions substitutes  of  tea  and  coffee,  ought  to  be 
kept  entirely  out  of  their  reach.  In  cities,  how- 
ever, pure  milk  is  almost  as  difficult  to  be  procur- 
ed as  pure  water.  In  New  York  city,  for  exam- 
ple, the  milk  is  first  deteriorated,  if  vve  may  be  al-, 
lowed  to  state,  in  the  cow's  udder  ;  that  is,  where 
cows  are  fed  upon  distillers'  swill,  with  scarcely 
any  meal,  and  with  hardly  hay  enough  to  form  a 
cud,  the  milk  produced  is  of  a  very  inferior  qual- 
ity;  besides,  with  a  large  pro])ortion  of  the  milk- 
dealers,  though  not  all,  it  undergoes  the  ruleable 
and  established  dilution  of  one  quart  of  water  to 
four  of  milk  ;  in  addition  to  this,  if  it  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  grocers,  as  in  general  they  are  too 
modest  and  humane  to  sell  anything  like  strong 
drink,  it  commonly  undergoes  another  application 
from  the  town  pump.  Indeed,  we  state  from  the 
best  information,  that  there  are  grocers  in  this  city, 
who,  without  any  aid  from  the  cow,  or  at  least  the 
slightest  possibility,  have  offered  the  milk-men, 
when  the  supplies  of  the  miik-men  for  their  cus- 
tomers fall  short,  to  furnish  them  from  their  own 
(the  grocers)  resources,  what  they  tnay  need  to 
make  their  supplies  sufficient  :  that  is,  they  iter- 
ally  manufacture  the  milk,  as  we  sometimes  say, 
''  out  of  the  whole  cloth."  The  process,  we  un- 
derstand, is  this  :  to  take  some  Indian  meal  of  the 
white  groud  seed  variety,  and  pass  some  scalding 
water  through  it ;  and  this  water,  dashed  with  a 
slight  touch  of  milk,  as  Broomfield  calls  it,  "  three 


times  skimmed  sky-blue,"  can  be  offered  at  five  eta. 
per  quart  ;  and  at  this  rate  is  actually  vended  to 
the  poor  wretches,  who  want  their  cent  or  their 
two  cents  worth  for  their  tea  and  coffee.  Now 
whether  this  he  or  not  be  a  real  Yankee  trick  we 
shall  not  venture  to  surmise,  but  the  ingenuity  of 
its  performance  belongs  to  the  veritable  city  of 
Manhattan.  It  is,  however,  all  of  a  piece  with 
many  of  the  London  tricks,  which  London  cream 
is  readily  manufactured  out  of  flour  or  mag-nesia 
and  milk  to  a  consistence  to  suit  the  most  fastid- 
ious. The  adulterations  of  hutnan  food,  howev- 
er, where  it  is  susceptible  of  being  adulterated  to 
a  profit,  are  most  obvious  and  enormous,  and  it 
would  be  quite  fortunate  if  all  of  them  were  as  in- 
nocent as  the  above. 

The  adulteration  of  milk,  the  price  obtained  for 
it,  and  the  frauds  practised  in  its  disposal,  induc- 
ed William  Harley  of  Glasgow,  an  active  and  en- 
terprising citizen,  a  few  years  since,  to  form  a 
milk  establishment,  of  considerable  extent,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city,  for  the  supply  of  the 
market  with  this  article,  in  a  pure  and  cleanly 
condition  ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  depended  on  hu- 
man skill,  of  the  very  best  quality.  This  dairy  at- 
tracted very  extraordinary  attention  from  its  novel 
and  convenient  arrangements,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  whole  business  was  conduct- 
ed. It  was  visited  as  a  matter  of  great  curiosity 
by  vast  numbers  of  people,  including  many  of  the 
nobility,  and  several  of  the  princes  and  sovereigns 
of  Europe  ;  and  as  far  as  concerned  the  object  of 
furnishing  an  article  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the 
best  condition,  and  with  scarcely  the  possibility 
of  adulteration,  until  it  left  t!ie  hands  of  the  vender, 
its  purposes  were  admirably  accomplished.  It 
was  not,  we  believe,  e(ju;illy  profitable  to  the  en- 
terprising proprietor  ;  the  establishment  was  evi- 
dently conducted  on  too  expensive  a  scale  to  be 
expected  to  yield  large  returns.  Harley  hasgi^'cn 
a  detailed  account  of  the  establishment,  and  of  his 
own  experience  in  the  dairy  business.  It  is  a 
book  containing  much  valuable  information  ;  and 
I  have  thought  it  would  be  both  interesting  and 
useful  to  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Farmer  to 
have  an  account  of  it. 

I  shall  not  undertake  a  particular  description  of 
the  building.  The  largest  amount  of  cows  kept  at 
any  one  time  was  two  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
largest  building  contained  stalls  for  one  hundred 
cows.  There  was  an  appendage  which  deserves 
particular  attention.  At  the  end  of  the  house  was 
a  large  tank  or  reservoir,  as  a  depository  for  the 
cows'  urine  ;  it  was  fifty  feet  long,  six  feet  wide, 
and  six  feet  deep.  The  surface  of  the  tank  was 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  ;  it  was 
covered  with  flat  brick  work,  arched,  leaving  a 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  four  feet  square, 
for  taking  out  the  sediment.     This  aperture  was 
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surrounded  by  a  wall  sufficien=tly  high  to  prevent 
the  dun^JT  from  going  ir.to  the  tank.  This  was  an 
admirable  provision  for  saving  a  substance  of  ex- 
traordinary value  to  the  farmer,  where  he  can 
nvail  himself  of  it.  In  Flanders  it  is  saved  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  mixed  with  a  rape  of  oil 
cake,  as  the  very  best  manure  they  can  apply  to 
their  lands.  The  only  provision  in  this  country, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  for  saving  it,  which  we  have 
met  witfi,  was  at  the  farm  of  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 
near  Baltimore,  whei-e  a  hundred  cows  were 
kept ;  a  large  reservoir  was  made  in  the  yard,  and 
covered  drains  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  urine  to  this  deposite  ;  from  which 
it  was  taken,  and  by  a  machine  like  that  used  for 
sprinkling  the  streets  of  cities,  was  distributed 
over  the  fields.  The  value  of  this  manure  is  very 
great,  and  is  not  yet  appreciated  among  us.  No 
provision  is  made  for  saving  it  in  any  of  the  cow- 
houses of  New  York  city,  where  some  of  the  milk 
establishments  exceed  three  hundred  cows,  and 
the  feed  to  which  they  are  accustomed  produces 
the  most  abundant  secretions  of  urine. 

The  grand  building  in  the  Harleian  dairy,  which 
had  stalls  for  one  hundred  cows,  was  ninetyfive 
feet  long  by  sixtythree  feet  wide  within  the  walls. 
It  had  raults  under  the  whole,  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  dung,  of  storing  potatoes  and 
roots,  and  for  an  apartment  for  keeping  the  cows 
that  werd  dry  and  prepared  for  fattening.  This 
apartment  being  quiet,  and  having  little  light,  was 
deemed  better  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  process 
of  fattening  than  the  other  cow-houses;  darkness 
■and  quiet  generally  contributing  to  assist  the  pro- 
gress and  making  the  cattle  much  sooner  fit  for 
slaughtering. 

It  was  deemed  highly  important,  and  it  was  so 
contrived,  that  the  house  should  be  perfectly  ven- 
tilated, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  an  equal 
temperature  —  both  which  points  were  conducive 
to  their  milking  and  fattening,  and  the  cattle  were 
in  this  way  ke|)t  in  the  best  health  and  condition. 
The  heat  was  generally  kept  at  the  temperature 
from  ro  to  64  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  :  and 
as  the  walls  were  plastered  carefully,  the  cattle 
never  experienced  any  injury  from  cold,  even  in 
winter.  A  direct  current  of  cold  air  suddenly  ad- 
mitted, was  found  to  be  exceedingly  injurious  and 
much  pains  was  taken  to  avoid  this. 

The  floor  on  which  the  cows  stood  was  raised 
six  inches  above  the  passages  ;  this  not  only  show- 
ed the  cows  to  advantage,  but  kept  therri  dry  and 
clean  ;  and  two  and  a  half  feet  of  the  floor  next  to 
the  trough  was  made  of  composition  similar  to 
what  is  commonly  used  in  making  barn  floors ; 
because  the  principal  weight  of  the  cows  being 
upon  their  fore  feet,  and,  as  in  lying  down  the 
whole  weight  is  upon  their  knees,  it  was  obvious- 
ly desirable  to  have  that  part  of  the  stall  as  smooth 


and  soft  as  possible.  In  all  cow-houses,  he  re- 
marks in  continuation,  the  front  part  of  the  still 
should  be  rather  lower  than  the  back  part,  since  it 
would  enable  the  cattle  to  lie  easier  :  and  besides 
this,  they  would  not  be  apt  to  slip  their  calf. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  fastening  cattle  in  cow 
houses,  is  to  fix  the  neck  of  the  animal  betwee« 
two  stakes,  which  are  commonly  called  stanch- 
ions. This  mode  is  greatly  disapproved  by  Mr 
Harley,  as  it  prevents  the  cattle  licking  themselves. 
The  indulgence  of  this  propensity  he  deems  of 
much  importance  to  the  health  of  the  animal,  as  it 
contributes  like  currying  to  promote  a  free  per- 
spiration, and  increase  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  thus  conduces  to  their  general  health.  He 
deems  the  free  ventilation  of  the  cow-houses  of 
great  importance;  as  otherwise,  the  milk  is  often 
tainted  by  the  bad  odor  of  the  houses,  as  has  been 
experienced  even  in  passing  it  from  the  cow  into 
the  pitcher.  As  the  dung  was  preserved  from  the 
wind  and  weather,  it  was  considered  worth  25  per 
cent  more  than  that  which  had  been  so  exposed  ; 
and  the  urine  was  sold  by  the  butt  of  about  four 
hundred  gallons. 

The  milk-houso  in  its  construction  was  partic- 
ularly favored  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  It 
was  long,  high,  and  wide,  and  every  possible  means 
employed  to  have  it  cool  and  airy.  The  floor  was 
paved  with  stone  of  the  best  quality,  the  milk-dish- 
es were  placed  upon  the  pavement  on  each  side, 
leaving  a  space  for  a  passage  in  the  centre  ;  they 
were  then  filled  with  new  milk,  a  plug  was  put  in- 
to the  cesspool ;  the  stop  cock  at  the  end  was 
turned,  und  the  water  allowed  to  flow  until  it  cov- 
ered the  floor  where  the  milk  vessels  were  placed. 
The  house  was  in  this  way  kept  cool,  and  the  floor 
was  regularly  washed  and  rubbed  with  a  dry 
cloth  ;  and  this,  with  a  complete  ventilation  of  the 
premises,  kept  the  air  pure.  The  churning-house 
at  Willowbank,  was  ventilated  and  lighted  by 
windows  in  the  north  side,  and  in  the  roof,  cover- 
ed with  fine  wire  gratings.  The  milk-ofiice  con- 
tained the  large  tub  for  receiving  the  milk  from 
the  cows,  from  which  it  was  measured  out  to  the 
distributors.  The  manager  had  a  house  within 
the  premises ;  the  dairy-maid  and  one  or  two  of 
the  servants  were  accommodated  there,  it  being 
necessary  they  should  be  on  the  spot  night  and 
day.  Two  apartments,  one  for  the  men,  another 
for  the  women,  were  allotted  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  their  clothes  ;  and  that  they  might  more 
conveniently 'change  them,  before  going  out  to 
deliver  the  milk,  numerous  clothes  and  towel  pins 
were  fixed  in  the  wall ;  and  the  rule  to  be  implic- 
itly observed  by  the  servants  was,  tiiat  their  hands 
and  face  washed,  and  their  dress  to  be  neat  and 
clean.  Cleanliness,  indeed,  was  always  regarded 
as  essentially  necessary  in  this  and  every  pari  of 
the  establishment. 
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Milk  is  often  either  spoiled  or  deteriorated  from 
the  vessel  not  beinjr  properly  cleansed.  If  milk 
is  put  into  a  |»lace  not  well  ventilated,  or  where 
other  articles  are  kept,  it  will  affect  its  flavor. 
This  was  often  ascertained  by  some  of  the  Wil- 
lowhank  customers  having  their  milk  deteriorat- 
ed, after  remaining  a  short  time  with  them,  while 
it  retained  its  rich  flavor  with  others,  who  receiv- 
ed it  from  the  same  [titcher  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  a  steam  engine  connected  with  the 
establishment,  for  various  purposes;  for  heating 
water,  for  steaming  provender,  for  propelling  a 
threshing  machine,  a  turnip  and  potato-slicer,  a 
hay  and  straw-cutter,  a  grain-bruiser  or  grinder, 
and  a  churning  apparatus.  The  steam-engine  was 
one  of  about  six-horse  power;  but  the  boiler  could 
have  supplied  an  engine  of  twelve-horse  power. 
Coiled  within  the  boiler  was  a  leaden  pipe,  150 
feet  long,  and  2  inches  in  diameter  ;  cold  water 
was  adn)itted  at  one  end  of  this  pipe,  by  a  stop 
cock,  and  the  water  was  heated  hy  passing  through 
the  boiler.  Branches  were  taken  from  the  other 
end  of  the  pipe  to  the  scullery,  hot  baths,  bakery, 
&c. 

A  steam-|)ipe,  from  the  boiler,  was  introduced 
into  the  steaming  vessels,  for  preparing  food  for 
the  cattle,  so  that  one  fire  of  dross  was  sufficient 
for  the  whole  establishment.  The  milk  office  and 
other  apartments  were  also  heated  by  hot  water 
vessels.  The  steaming  vessels  were  made  of  plate 
iron  ;  the  one  for  cows  was  ten  feet  long,  four 
wide,  and  four  and  a  half  deep,  witk  a  semi-circu- 
lar toi),  hinged  on  one  side,  and  lifted  by  weights 
and  pulleys ;  the  lid  was  formed  round  the  edges, 
to  prevent  the  steam  from  escaping.  The  cut 
provender,  consisting  of  turnips,  hay,  &c.,  was  j)Ut 
into  this  vessel  in  layers,  well  salted,  and  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  vessel  had  a 
false  bottom,  perforated  vvith  holes,  under  which 
the  steam  was  admitted.  The  potatoes  were  gen- 
erally steamed  by  themselves,  in  a  vessel,  and  the 
fresh  water,  which  was  deemed  unwholesome, 
drawn  off.  The  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  for  the 
horses,  were  washed  clean  ;  those  for  the  cows 
were  not  washed,  but  put  in  by  themselves;  and 
when  at  the  boiling  point,  the  first  water  was  let 
off";  they  were  then  mixed  with  turnips,  hay,  &c. 
in  alternate  layers,  and  sprinkled  plentifully  vvith 
salt. 

Every  milker  had  a  strong  tin  vessel  without  a 
lid,  which  held  about  forty  quarts.  As  each  cow 
was  milked,  the  milk  was  einptied  into  this  ves- 
sel, which  was  placed  in  the  transverse  passage, 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  anything  that  might  fall 
into  it,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  passage  behind  the 
cows.  When  the  vessel  was  filled  it  was  carried 
to'the  miik-of'"ce,  and  emptied  into  the  receiving 
tub,  and  the  quantity  marked  upon  a  slate  by  the 
clerk  or  person  in  attendance  ;   this  task  was  re- 


peated  till  all  the  cows  were  milked,  and  the  whole 
transferred  to  the  milk-book. 

Each  distributor  had  a  \ia\r  of  milk  jiitchers 
with  lids  to  fit  tight,  which  contained  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  quarts.  These  were  locked  and  se- 
cured to  prevent  adulteration.  Every  possible 
pains  was  taken  to  preserve  tfie  milk  free  from  any 
extraneous  substance,  and  to  deliver  it  pure  to  the 
customers. 

We  proceed  now  in  our  account  of  the  Glas- 
gow Dairy  or  milk  establishment,  quoting  freely 
from  the  accounts  given  of  it  from  Harley  him- 
self. 

As  there  would  occasionally  be  a  sur|ilus  of 
milk,  what  was  returned  or  not  wanted  for  the 
custnmers,  was  set  for  cream.  Most  of  the  ves- 
sels for  raising  cream  were  made  of  oak,  and  were 
well  washed,  boiled,  and  rinsed  every  time  they 
were  emptied.  To  prevent  the  bottoms  from 
twisting  or  warping  i  y  boiling,  there  was  a  second 
bottom  transverse ;  and  the  two  bottoms  were 
pinned  together  as  in  ship  building.  They  were 
twentyseven  inches  in  diameter  and  five  inches 
deep. 

We  believe  that  wooden  vessels  are,  after  all 
much  to  be  preferred  for  the  keeping  of  milk. 
Metalic  dishes  of  every  kind  are  liable  to  he  cor- 
roded by  the  acid  of  the  milk,  producing  in  some 
cases  a  com|)ound  absolutely  poisonous  ;  and  earth- 
em  vessels,  which  are  glazed  with  lead,  are  liable 
to  the  same  objection.  Glass  or  China  would  be 
to  expensive,  and  not  procurable  ;  \vooden  vessels 
may  require  rather  more  care  in  order  to  keep 
them  clean,  but  there  is  no  impracticability  in  the 
case,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  no  objection. 

The  vessels  for  holding  milk  or  cream  for  scur- 
ing  stood  in  the  churning-house  or  an  adjoining 
apartment;  the  milk  or  cream  stood  in  them  until 
it  was  thick  and  sour,  without  which  it  would  not 
churn  to  advantage.  There  was  a  vesstd  for  each 
diflTerent  milking,  as  it  was  found  injurious  to  mix 
the  milk  ;  and  if  milk  and  cream  were  put  in  at 
different  times,  it  was  always  well  stirred.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  preferable  way  was  to 
keep  every  quantity  distinct,  and  to  allow  it  to  be- 
come sour  by  itself. 

Large  stands  were  filled  at  the  wash  trough  and 
carried  to  the  head  [»assages  at  feeding  time  ;  from 
these  the  feeders  gave  a  small  additional  quantity 
of  food  to  the  cows  as  they  required  it ;  but  great 
care  was  taken  not  to  give  too  much  to  any.  Some 
distiller's  wash,  or  waters,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
was  given  them  to  drink ;  and  when  the  animals 
were  satisfied  the  vessels  were  removed.  There 
was  also  a  feeding  vessel  or  tub  for  each  cow, 
which  was  made  of  oak,  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  ten  inches  deep. 

The  byrernen  were  each  supplied  with  a  rake, 
a  broom,  and  a  forked  stick,  for  gathering  up  the 
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dry  litter  to  the  fore  feet  of  the  cows  ;  these  were 
preferred  to  iron,  which  sometimes  injured  the 
animals'  feet.  Each  milker  had  a  coarse  towel,  a 
wash  ng  cloth,  a  currycomh  and  a  hair-cloth. 

Early  in  the  season,  part  of  the  pro])rietor's  farm 
and  some  small  fields  contiguous  totlie  cow-house, 
weie  sown  with  barley  and  grass  seeds;  these 
were  watered  with  cow  urine  by  means  of  an  en 
gine  upon  the  principle  of  a  fire  engine.  There 
was  also  used  for  that  purpose  hand-barrows  with 
broad  wheels,  upon  which  barrels  were  placed 
filled  with  urine.  Under  the  barrels  were  placed 
conductors  about  eight  feet  long,  perforated  with 
small  holes ;  these  barrels  were  easily  wheeled 
along  the  rich  soft  ground,  which  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  horses  and  carts.  The  urine  was 
carted  to  the  fields  in  large  casks,  from  which  it 
was  carried  in  stands  resting  on  spokes  to  the  en- 
gine and  barrows. 

The  grass  of  the  fields  thus  irrigated  was  cut 
5  or  6  times  a  year  ;  and  though  not  very  long  in 
the  b!ade,  there  was  a  great  weight  of  produce. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  thick  and  rich  that  it  would 
have  rotted  unless  cut  often. 

The  first  cutting  generally  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  was  continued  once  a 
month.  The  gra<s  was  cut  during  the  day,  when 
the  weather  was  wet  or  moist ;  but  when  it  was 
dry,  it  was  cut  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  field  irrigated  immediatety  after  being 
cut;  the  process  was  sometimes  performed  dnr- 
ing  the  night.  Sir  John  Sinclair  visited  one  of 
ihese  fields,  which  has  been  cut  sixteen  times  in 
three  years. 

There  was  a  public  washing-house  adjoining 
the  dairy,  all  the  soap  suds  from  which  was  car- 
ried into  a  well  or  tank,  and  applied  in  the  same 
way  as  urine ;  and  sometimes  the  two  liquids 
were  mixed  together,  or  if  the  weather  was  very 
dry  the  urine  was  diluted  with  water.  If  private 
families  were  to  preserve  their  soap  suds,  and  the 
urine  of  their  cow,  if  they  have  one,  it  would  be 
found  of  essential  benefit  in  manuring  their  gar- 
dens. 

The  provender  commonly  used  at  Willowbank 
consisted  of  hay,  straw,  grass  and  green  barley  ; 
also  Swedish  turnips,  and  the  diflTerent  varieties 
of  Aberdeen  yellow,  red  tops,  &c.,  also  mangel 
wurtzel,  carrots,  cabbage,  ground  oilcake,  bruised 
beans,  and  other  grains. 

Mangel  wurtzel  was  recommended  to  the  pro- 
prietor as  provender  for  his  cows  upon  an  eco- 
nomical ground.  He  accordingly  made  a  trial 
of  it  in  1814,  but  the  result  did  not  answer  his  ex- 
pectation. It  was  not  productive  as  a  crop,  ex- 
cept in  particular  soils,  such  for  instance  as  suited 
carrots.  Besides  it  did  not  stand  the  frost,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  be  taken  up  in  the  fall,  the 
tops  cut  off,  and  the  roots  used  during  the  winter 


mixed  with  other  provender.  A  trial  was  made 
with  this  root  and  Swedish  turnips  ;  a  correspond- 
ing weight  of  each  was  given  to  two  lots  of  cows 
of  equal  numbers,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  (nilk  produced,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  cattle.  In 
these  res|)ects,  however,  there  was  found  to  be  lit- 
tle or  no  variation.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  milk,  and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  cattle  were  much  the  same  ;  but  as  the  man- 
gel wurtzel  did  not  stand  the  frost,  and  moreover 
required  a  deep  soil  in  the  cultivation,  the  Swed- 
ish turnips  were  necessarily  preferred. 

About  this  time,  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk,  lost  some 
cows,  and  other  agriculturists  had  their  cattle 
much  injured  by  cutting  mangel  wurtzel  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  excited  intense  interest,  not  un- 
mixed with  serious  apprehensions,  anil  gave  rise 
to  much  discussions  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day 
on  the  merits  of  that  root.  There  was  no  instance, 
however,  in  the  Willowbank  Dairy  of  any  bad  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  use  of  it.  The  quantity 
given  as  a  mixture,  however,  was  comparatively 
small,  except  on  the  occasion  just  noticed,  when 
trial  was  made  of  it  with  the  turnips;  and  before 
that  trial  was  made,  the  roots  had  laid  a  consid- 
erable time  in  a  dry  cellar,  whereas  Mr  Coke's 
cattle  had  the  roots  and  leaves  when  full  of 
juice. 

These  statements  hy  Mr  Harley,  seem  to  me  of 
considerable  importance.  I  have  had  considera- 
ble experience  in  raising  both  the  mangel  wurtzel 
and  the  ruta  baga.  The  mangel  wurtzel  is  a  far 
less  certain  crop  than  the  ruta  baga.  It  yields  of- 
ten a  great  amount  to  the  acre,  though  either 
through  the  seeds  not  germinating,  or  the  plants 
being  cut  off  after  it  came  up,  there  were  always 
large  vacancies,  however,  I  usually  filled  up  with 
ruta  baga.  The  mangel  wurtzel  was  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  frosts,  and  in  my  own  experience 
it  has  not  kept  by  any  means  so  well  as  the 
ruta  baga.  As  feed  for  milk  cows,  I  have  found 
them  always  very  fond  of  it  ;  that  it  greatly  in- 
creased their  milk  ;  but  at  the  same  time  rather 
disordered  their  bowels  and  very  much  reduced 
their  flesh.  I  have  giving  it  however  in  good 
quantities,  at  the  rate  often  of  a  bushel  after  being 
cut,  to  a  cow  per  day.  Some  gentlemen,  for  whose 
skill  and  experience  I  have  great  respect,  have 
used  and  highly  approved  it.  John  Lowell,  Esq. 
speaks  of  its  use  for  milch  cows  in  terms  of  strong 
commendation.  To  ruta  baga  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  be  urged  excepting  the  taste,  which  Cob- 
bett,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  rura  baga,  insisted  ui)on 
it,  that  this  peculiar  flavor  was  absolutely  agreea- 
ble ;  but  to  many  persons  it  is  extremely  nau- 
seous. If  the  turnips  are  sound  and  no  decayed 
parts  are  given,  this  taste  is  not  always  percepti- 
ble ;  but  it  becomes  so  as  soon  as  it  is  heated,  the 
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butter  being  melted  on  the  cream  or  milk  applied 
to  tea  or  coffee.  There  is  said  to  be  a  remedy 
for  this  taste,  by  using  a  rery  small  quantity  of 
saltpetre  and  water,  in  the  milk  as  it  comes  from 
the  cow  ;  but  I  cannot  in  this  case  speak  from  ex- 
perience. 

Mr  Harley  continues  his  account  by  saying,  that 
instead  of  attempting  the  ill-judged  economy, 
which  pinches  the  cattle  of  their  food,  every  at- 
tention was  paid  to  make  each  cow  eat  as  much 
as  possible,  without  running  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  over-feedins,';  and  for  that  purpose  the 
mixture  was  occasionally  varied  ;  and  sometimes 
a  few  raw  [)otatoes  or  turnips  were  given  by  them- 
selves, which  tended  to  whet  their  appetite.  There 
is  a  Scotch  proverb  which  says,  "  the  cow  milks 
by  the  mow,"  aud  as  the  object  of  th^  Harleian 
Dairy  was  to  fatten  as  well  as  to  yield,  the  more 
care  and  good  management  were  exercised  in  their 
feeding,  the  sooner  these  objects  were  accom- 
plished. 

Young  grass  and  green  barley,  but  particularly 
young  clover,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  juice, 
and  fixed  air,  which  has  often  proved  injurious  to 
cuttle.  The  irrigation  with  urine  made  these 
crojts  luxuriant  and  rich  ;  the  first  cutting  was 
therefore  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  old  hay 
or  straw,  to  which  was  superadded  a  good  quan- 
tity of  salt,  to  prevent  the  cows  from  swelling  or 
blowing.  When  wet,  a  greater  proportion  of  these 
ingredients  was  used  ;  this  mixture  was  allowed 
to  stand  from  twelve  to  twentyfour  hours,  and  was 
frequently  turned  and  shaken  to  prevent  heating. 
Young  or  wet  clover  was  never  given  vvithout  a 
mixture  of  dry  provender.  By  this  means  the 
rich  juices  of  the  green  food  were  absorbed  by  the 
dry  fodder,  which  enabled  the  cattle  to  feed  free- 
ly, without  the  risk  of  injury. 

In  proportion  as  grass  decreased  in  the  autumna 
turnips  became  a  substitute.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced when  grain  and  distillers'  wash  were  plen- 
tiful and  cheap,  which  was  generally  the  case  in 
winter,  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  given 
with  the  more  succulent  food  ;  but  they  were  apt 
to  make  the  cattle  grain  sick,  and  to  prove  injuri- 
ous to  the  stomach  of  the  animal.  It  has  been  as- 
certained, if  cows  are  fed  long  upon  grains  of  dis- 
tillers' wasih,  their  constitution  will  be  quickly  de- 
stroyed ;  cattle  thus  fed  should  not  be  kept  longer 
than  eight  or  ten  months.  One  effect  of  this  co- 
pious feeding  upon  distillers'  wash,  as  we  have 
learned  at  the  New  York  city  establishment,  is, 
that  after  a  while  the  teeth  of  the  cows  thus  kept 
become  loosened,  and  they  are  unable  to  masticate 
any  hard  or  long  food.  It  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
fair  inference,  that  where  the  constitution  of  the 
animal  becomes  thus  affected  or  diseased,  the 
quality  of  the  milk  is  likely  in  a  correspondent 
measure   to   be  injured.     Of  this,  however,   the 


buyer  is  not  able  to  know  anything,  and  it  is  nog 
for  the  interest  of  the  seller  to  inquire  too  partic- 
ularly.— JVeiv  York  Farmer. 


A  LiE  \F  FROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  A  FARMER, 

Some  experience,  and  more  observation,  has 
convinced  me  that  one  of  the  most  common  er- 
rors into  which  farmers  fall,  is  undertaking  more 
work  than  they  can  perform  ;  hence  I  insert  the 
following  Mem.  Never  to  lay  out  more  work 
than  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  my  fin- 
ishing in  good  time,  and  in  good  order.  Labor  is 
capital,  and  time  is  capita',  and  a  man  should  know 
how  much  of  both  he  can  bestow  on  any  given 
part  of  his  farm  before  he  undertakes  its  cultiva- 
tion. Serious  losses  result  from  a  neglect  of  this 
rule,  for  there  are  many  farms,  and  many  opera- 
tions in  farming,  in  which  a  failure  in  time  or  la- 
bor is  fatal  to  the  hope  of  profit.  There  are  ma- 
ny farms  so  situated  that  the  crops  will  not  pay 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  unless  manure  is  used 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  now  if  the  farmer  plans 
his  business  on  so  extensive  a  scale  that  he  has 
no  time  to  collect  and  apply  this  essential  article, 
his  inferior  crojss  will  prove  a  source  of  loss  in- 
stead of  gain.  If  he  plants  a  field  of  corn,  but  has 
80  much  other  work  to  do  that  he  can  hoe  it  but 
once,  and  that  slightingly,  when  two  thorough 
ones  are  required,  he  must  not  complain  if  his 
neighbor,  who  employs  a  capital  of  both  time  and 
labor  on  his  corn,  should  gather  a  harvest  far  ex- 
ceeding his  own.  If  he  allows  his  manure  to  lie 
in  the  barn  yard  through  the  summer,  washing  in 
the  rains,  and  wasting  in  the  sun,  because  he  had 
not  time  to  apply  it  to  his  corn  or  barley  grounds 
in  the  spring,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  in  the 
way  to  get  the  most  profit  from  his  farm,  or  the 
most  benefit  from  his  barn-yard.  The  man  who 
has  no  time  to  clean  his  seed  wheat,  because  he 
is  so  driven  "with  work,  will  most  likely  find  some 
five  or  ten  per  cent  of  his  crop  will  be  chess  and 
cockle  at  harvesting.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the 
inconveniences  that  result  from  attempting  loo 
much  on  the  farm  ;  from  beginning  to  end  it  is 
evil;  it  makes  the  whole  process  of  farming  up- 
hill work  ;  it  allows  not  a  moment  for  relaxation 
or  improvement  of  the  mind;  it  places  the  farmer 
and  his  work  in  wrong  positions,  the  latter  always 
driving  the  former  ;  and  he  who  does  not  correct 
the  error  in  time,  will  find  himself  driven  out  of 
house  and  home. 

Mem.  Never  to  willingly  subject  myself  to  a 
charge  of  ignorance  on  any  subject  of  permanent 
utility  or  general  knowledge,  not  of  a  kind  strictly 
technical  or  professional.  The  notion  so  preva- 
lent, that  the  farmer,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
avocations,  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  every- 
thing that  does  not  relate  to  his  employment,  should 
be  exploded,  and  none  are  more  interested  in    the 
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matter  than  the  farmer  himself.  It  may  be  assert- 
ed, that  few  professional  men,  who  are  zealously 
and  successfully  engaged  in  their  several  pursuits, 
have  more  hours  to  devote  to  the  acquisition  of 
general  knowledge  of  a  useful  kind,  than  the  far- 
mer. All  that  is  wanting  is  the  taste  for  knowl- 
edge—  and  this  taste  is  usually  an  acquired  one 
—  and  the  means  of  information  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Papers,  periodicals,  books,  are 
all  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap,  and  information  on 
most  topics  has  been  so  condensed,  that  to  plead 
want  of  means,  or  want  of  time,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  in  sealing  our  condemnation 
■with  our  own  hand.  True,  a  farmer  must  work, 
and  work  hard — to  labor  is  his  glory,  and  in  it  he 
finds  his  reward.  The  free  laborer  who  tills  his 
own  farm,  has  a  prouder  patent  of  nobility,  and 
can  trace  a  longer  pedigree,  than  any  monarch- 
made  race  of  peers  on  earth  ;  but  he  must  never 
be  ashamed  of  his  calling,  or  ape  the  follies  or 
vices  of  those  who  ridiculously  deem  themselves 
above  him. 

Mem.  Always  to  perform  whatever  I  under- 
take. The  celebrated  John  Hunter,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  was  asked  how  he  had  been  able 
to  accomplish  so  much  labor.  He  replied,  "by 
always  performing  what  I  undertook.  If  an  ob- 
ject presented  itself  to  me  as  desirable  to  be  ac- 
complished, I  first  inquired  whether  it  could  be 
done  —  if  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  done  — 
and  these  two  points  once  settled,  the  conclusion 
was  I  could  do  it  as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  by 
perseverance  it  was  done."  This  is  the  true  course 
to  be  pursued  by  the  farmer.  Only  let  him  de- 
termine what  is  indispensable,  and  necessary  to 
success  in  any  farming  operation, and  he  will  rare- 
ly fail.  The  object  and  the  means  of  attaining  it 
should  be  distinct  in  the  mind,  and  these  should 
be  unhesitating'y  pursued.  Perseverance  has 
wrought  wonders  in  the  farming  world,  and  its 
efficiency  is  not  by  any  means  lost.  The  most 
highly  cultivated  parts  of  Europe,  were  consider- 
ed as  hopelessly  barren  ;  and  our  country  exhibits 
some  more  honorable  examples  of  what  skill  and 
determined  industry  can  accomplish. 

Mem.  Always  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  garden.  Home  farmers,  by  their  continued 
borrowing,  seem  to  believe  in  the  maxim,  that 
"good  neis:hhors  are  half  one's  living"  but  this  I 
would  have  apply  lo  my  garden.  If  properly  se- 
lected, well  manured,  and  carefully  planted  and 
tended,  a  garden  plat  of  half  an  acre  will  half 
support  a  moderate  family.  The  garden  forms  a 
place  into  which  a  thousand  scraps  of  time  can  be 
profitably  cast,  and  health  and  pleasure  be,  as  they 
unhappily  not  often  are,  combined.  Flowers  may 
be  called  the  poetry  of  the  fixrnj,  and  they  are  so 
closely  allied,  that  he  who  loves  not  both  of  them, 
may  be  said  to  have  but  half  a  heart,  and  the  wo- 
man who  neglects  them  is —  is  unpardonable. 


Mem.  Never  to  suffer  the  season  of  gathering 
and  securing  seeds  to  pass,  without  laying  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  my  own  use,  of  the  very  best 
of  all  the  necessary  kinds  than  can  be  procured. 
It  costs  but  little  trouble  at  the  time  ;  it  enables 
you  to  be  certain  of  the  kind  and  quality  ;  and 
when  the  season  of  planting  or  sowing  arrives, 
saves  you  an  infinite  deal  of  vexation  and  trouble 
in  looking  them  up.  The  governing  maxim  of 
him  who  would  be  a  thrifty  fiirmer,  so  far  as 
concerns  what  can  profitably  be  raised  on  his  own 
farm,  must  be  —  always  to  sell,  never  to  buy. 

Mem.  Always  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
boundary  fences  of  the  farm;  certainly  to  those 
which  serve  as  division  fences  between  me  and  my 
neighbors.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  two 
thirds  of  the  difficulties  and  hard  feelings  which 
exist  amoHj,'  neighbors  spring  from  this  very 
source.  A  law  suit  and  a  protracted  quarrel  has 
been  bequeathed  to  a  third  generation  in  conse- 
quence of  a  single  neglected  rail.  This  source  of 
contention  may  be  stopped  in  the  very  bud,  by  a 
little  attention  to  the  fences  early  in  the  season, 
and  occasional  repairs  as  they  are  required.  If  a 
man  was  to  judge  by  the  condition  of  the  fences 
on  many  farms,  by  the  top  rails  fallen  off  and  ly- 
ing rotting  in  the  grass,  by  the  unruly  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  that  seem  to  have  taken  undisputed 
possession,  he  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  owner  thought  it  beneath  him  to  pick  up  a  rail, 
replace  a  post,  or  pile  a  few  stones,  that  may  have 
fallen  down.  Many  farmers  adojjt  a  course,  of  all 
others  the  best  adapted  to  make  their  animals  un- 
ruly and  troublesome.  If  a  few  rails  get  down,  or 
a  top  bar  or  two  falls,  instead  of  making  a  thor- 
ough repair  of  the  damage  at  once,  they  go  to 
work  by  piece-meal,  adding  a  rail  or  bar  at  a  time, 
giving  their  cattle  and  colts  the  very  practice  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  obtain  perfection  in 
jumping;  a  practice  which  rarely  fails  of  complete 
success.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
one  unruly  ox  or  horse,  or  even  sheep,  when  not 
confined,  but  allowed  to  run  at  large  or  with  the 
stock  on  the  farm,  will  occasion  more  damage  dur- 
ing a  season  than  they  are  worth  ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  vexation  and  loss  of  time  they  produce.  The 
only  safe  place  for  an  unruly  horse  is  a  stable  ; 
the  only  fit  place  for  a  troublesome  ox  or  sheep  is 
the  slaughter  house. 

Mem.  "Never  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
what  may  as  well  be  done  to-day."  This  maxim, 
if  acted  up  to,  would  prevent  an  infinite  deal  of 
trouble.  Pure  laziness,  or  pure  carelessness  are 
continually  prompting  us  to  take  our  ease  and  let 
the  world  slide  ;  and  in  no  sphere  of  life  does  the 
indulgence  of  this  disposition  to  jn'ocrastinate  pro- 
duce more  injurious  effects  than  in  that  of  the 
farmer.  I  never  knew  a  "  time  enough  yet "  man, 
who  was  not  always  behind  his  work,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  serious  annual  loss.     There  are  some 
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crops  in  season,  had  better  not  be  put  in  at  all,  as 
labor  and  seed  are  tlius  pievented  from  being 
thrown  away.  It  is  besides  always  easier  to  per- 
form work  in  the  proper  season  than  at  any  other 
time  ;  for  instance,  how  many  cold  fingers  would 
be  prevented  if  farmers'  corn  was  gathered  and 
husked  in  October,  instead  of  remaining  on  the 
stalk  or  in  the  shock  till  November  or  December  ; 
and  how  certainly  would  the  waste  and  inconve- 
nience of  frost-bitten  potatoes  be  obviated  if  they 
were  secured  in  the  cellar,  or  buried  in  the  holes 
the  last  of  September  or  the  first  of  October.  All 
crops  should  be  gathered  when  they  are  ripe :  ex- 
posure after  that  period  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  injurious. 

Mem.  Always  keep  out  of  debt.  This  rule 
must  be  inflexible  ;  or  if  not  absolutely  s©,  the 
only  exception  must  be  in  the  purchase  of  land. 
The  man  who  pays  down  will  save  twenty  dollars 
in  the  hundred  in  his  trading.  By  running  in 
debt  a  few  times,  a  man  acquires  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing  a  tTiousand  things  of  which  he  stands  in  no 
need  ;  one  of  the  very  worst  habits  a  farmer  can 
acquire,  and  which  is  sure,  if  persisted  in,  to  re- 
duce to  poverty.  Never  buy  an  article  because 
it's  cheap,  till  you  have  inquired  whether  you 
cannot  as  well  do  without  it  as  to  have  it ;  and 
whether  the  money  you  must  use  cannot  be  more 
profitably  employed.  If  you  need  a  thing  pay  for 
it ;  and  save  your  20  per  cent,  by  paying  your  me- 
chanic, your  day  laborer,  your  bookseller,  and 
your  Printer,  down. —  Gen.  Far. 


Chinese  Mulberry.  —  Although  defoliation 
might  injure  or  destroy  some  trees  and  vegetables, 
the  leaves  being  to  the  vegetable  what  lungs  and 
stomach  are  to  the  animal  life,  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  trees  and  vegetables  suffer  alike  by  defoli- 
aiton.  The  grasses,  the  box,  the  willow,  and  some 
others,  may  be  cut,  headed  down,  or  the  leaves 
plucked  almost  for  an  indefinite  period,  without 
effecting  destruction.  Do  not  old  pastures  pro- 
duce bett<;rand  sweeter  grasses  by  frequent  crop- 
ping, that  when  first  laid  down  ?  Shall  it  then  be 
thought  wonderful  that  the  Chinese  xMorus  Multi- 
caulis  will  bear  defoliation  several  times  during  the 
same  season  ?  From  experiments  already  made, 
it  ai)|)ears  that  this  valuable  |)lant  has  been  pluck- 
ed of  its  leaves  foj  feeding  worms,  not  less  than 
four  or  five  times  without  any  injury  to  its  growth, 

—  but  the  leading  shoots  must  not  to  be  topped  ; 

—  and  every  successive  crop  of  leaves  are  improv- 
ed in  imitiber  and  weight.  At  the  same  time, the 
wood  is  acquiring  hardness  for  future  use.  If  the 
object  be  the  formation  of  wood,  then  take  off  the 
leading  end  of  the  tree  or  shoot. 

Another  excellence  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  is 
the  ri(;liness  of  its  leaf  for  feeding  worms — while 
100  pounds  of  white  mulberry  leaves  are  required 


to  feed  worms  suflieient  to  make  one  bushel  of 
cocoons,  75  to  80  of  the  Morns  Multicaulis  will 
do  the  same  thing  ;  and  while  it  is  a  full  day's 
work  to  pick  100  lbs.  of  white  mulberry  leaves  — 
with  the  same  labor  500  lbs.  of  the  Morus  Multi- 
caulis might  be  collected.  And  while  it  is  gener- 
ally allowed  that  it  requires  about  3000  worms  fed 
on  white  mulberry  to  make  one  bushel  of  cocoons, 
the  same  quantity  of  cocoons  have  the  present 
year  been  made  with  2000  worms  fed  with  the 
Chinese  mulberry. —  Northampton  Cour. 


Drying  Fruit. — As  present  appearances  indi- 
cate a  plentiful  supply  of  the  kinds  of  fruits  most 
commonly  prepared  for  future  use  by  drying,  we 
copy  from  an  Ohio  paper  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  cupboard  as  it  may  be  called,  which  will 
materially  aid  the  operation.  "  Take  two  boards 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide,  and  four  feet  long  ; 
on  the  top  nail  a  cover,  extending  a  little  over  the 
front;  then  make  ten  or  twelve  drawers,  of  the 
width  of  the  inside  of  the  frame,  say  three  feet, 
and  two  or  three  inches  deep,  the  frame  of  the 
drawers  to  be  made  of  common  stuff,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  narrow  pieces  of  thin  stuff,  iastened  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  Nail  pieces 
on  the  inside  of  the  board  frame  for  the  drawers 
to  slide  on,  and  the  machine  is  done." 

Place  the  fruit  to  be  dried  on  the  slits  of  the  draw- 
ers, and  the  air  will  circulate  freely  through  the 
whole  ;  it  can  be  placed  outdoors, or  in  the  house, 
as  occasion  may  require,  or  the  drawers  may  be 
taken  out  for  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  fruit. 
The  whole  is  cheap,  easily  made,  and  very  con- 
venient. 


A  Texan. —  I  jocosely  asked  a  ragged  hunter 
who  was  a  smart,  active  young  fellow,  of  the 
steamboat  and  alligator  breed,  whether  be  was  a 
rhinoceros  or  a  hyena,  as  he  was  so  eager  for  a 
fight  with  the  invaders.  '  Neither  the  one,  nor 
t'other,  Colonel,'  says  he,  'but  a  whole  menagerie 
in  myself.  I'm  shaggy  as  a  bear,  wolfish  about 
the  head,  active  as  a  cougar,  and  can  grin  like  a 
hyena,  until  the  bark  will  curl  off  a  gum  log. 
There's  a  sprinkling  of  all  sorts  in  me,  from  the 
lion  down  to  the  skunk  ;  and  before  the  war  is 
over  you'll  pronounce  me  an  entire  Zoological  In- 
stitute, or  I  miss  a  figure  in  my  calculation.  I 
promise  to  swallow  Santa  Anna,  without  gagging, 
if  you  will  only  skewer  back  his  ears,  and  grease 
his  head  a  little. 


An  Irishman  had  a  bell  hung  in  his  lodging 
rooms  with  a  string  so  annexed  that  he  could  ring 
the  bell  while  in  bed. — '  And  what  use  is  that  .^' 
said  one  of  his  neighbors.  Oh  it  is  mighty  con- 
venient,'he  re[)lied,  'for  when  I  have  slept  long 
enough  I  can  ring  the  bell  and  wake  myself  up.' 
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(For  the  Silk  Manual.) 
T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  Editor  of  JVew- England 
Farmer  and  Silk  Manual  —  I  noticed  an  article 
in  your  last  Manual  stating  tlie  progress  of  one 
gentleman  in  Saco  in  the  mulberry  business  in 
Maine.  I  was  much  pleased  that  he  had  entered 
into  it  so  largely  ;  his  intelligence  seems  to  be  all 
tliat  you  have  uj)on  that  interesting  business.  I 
will  state  to  you  the  progress  I  have  made  and 
tliere  are  others  in  this  vicinity  making  small  be- 
ginnings. I  have  ten  or  twelve  thousand  plants, 
of  four  years  growth.  They  are  small  of  their 
age,  as  I  thought  not  best  to  force  the  growth  of 
them.  I  have  one  or  two  hundred  that  are  six 
years  old,  but  through  inexperience  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  other  casualities  I  get  not  much  from 
them.  One  year  ago  last  spring  I  transplanted 
from  the  seed  beds  twenty  four  hundred  and  thirty 
in  a  nursery  form.  They  lived  and  have  grown 
well  this  summer  particularly.  I  have  fed  a  few 
worms  are  made  a  little  sewing  silk  by  way  of 
experiment  for  three  years  past.  This  season 
from  my  young  trees  principally,  I  have  fed  five- 
hundred  worms,  which  far  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations  ;  I  had  twenty  pounds 
cocoons,  chrysalis  not  killed,  which  produced 
one  half  pound  raw  silk  spun  on  a  common  wool- 
len wheel,  having  nothing  better  to  work  with, 
when    doubled   and    twisted  made  three  hundred 


and  seventy  five  skeins  of  sewing  silk  of  the  same 
length  and  number  of  threads  as  imported  silk. 
Now  sir,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  whether  my  suc- 
cess has  been  at  a  medium  rate  or  not,  as  those 
of  longer  and  more  experience  in  the  business.* 
I  hatched  the  insects  in  my  house  and  fed  them 
there  the  three  first  weeks,  when  I  transferred 
them  to  an  out  building  which  was  only  roughly 
boarded  where  they  made  their  cocoons;  I  think 
1  shall  double  my  quantity  of  silk  another  season, 
as  I  planted  thi-ee  thousand  in  addition  to  my 
former  number. 

1  have  the  ground  prepared  for  three  thousand 
more  next  spring  ;  my  opinion  is  now  confirmed 
in  the  business  and  I  shall  extend  my  operations 
as  fast  as  my  small  means  will  permit  me  to  do. 
I  do  not  intend  to  sell  many  of  my  young  trees, 
for  when  sold  they  are  gone  from  me  and  I  am 
so  much  behind  in  the  business.  Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  sample  of  the  silk  we  have  made  this 
year,  manufactured  by  my  wife  and  daughter 
without  any  knowledge  except  what  they  gained 
by  reading  and  very  attentive  practice,  mingled 
with  a  good  share  of  patience.  If  you  think  the 
above  imperfect  sketches  worth  noticing  it  is  at 
your  disposal.     Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

JAMES  WALKER. 
JVote. 

*  Considering  that  the  cocoons  were  not  killed 
previous  to  weighing,  and  that  the  machinery  for 
winding  was  simple  and  imperfect,  the  product  as 
above  stated  was  very  satisfactory.  In  France, 
according  to  J.  D'Homergue,  it  requires  twelve 
pounds  of  cocoons  to  produce  one  pound  of  raw 
silk  ;  eight  pounds  will  in  this  country  be  amply 
sufficient  to  produce  the  same  quantity.  —  jpc«- 
senden's  Silk  Manual. 

Mr  Walker  deserves  much  commendation  for 
his  efforts  in  silk  culture,  and  we  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  he  is  determined  to  persevere,  with 
such  favorable  prospects.  —  Ed.  Silk  Manual. 
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FACTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  is  from  an  old  number  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Massachusetts  -/Igr.  Society. 

The  attention  necessary  to  be  paid  to  raising 
and  feeding  Silk  worms,  would  form  an  agreeable 
and  lucrative  employment  to  those  who  are  placed 
above  manual  services.  There  is  no  part  of  Amer- 
ica wherein  the  silk  worm  cannot  be  supplied  with 
proper  feed :  as  mulberry  trees  will  thrive  with 
very  little  care,  even  in  the  coldest.  We  are  in- 
formed that  in  1789,  no  less  than  5400  pounds  of 
silk  were  raised  in  the  cold  and  sandy  territory  of 
Prussia.  Perhaps  no  country  possesses  greater 
advantages  for  this  purpose,  than  America;  and 
should  this  manufacture  ever  be  actively  pursued, 
it  will  not  be  extravagant  to  expect  silken  stuffs 
as  cheap  as  any  cloth  made  in  America. 

To  shew  with  what  ease  and  convenience  the 
worm  may  be  fed,  the  following  directions  are 
extracted  from  some  sensible  letters,  written  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Northampton,  and  commu- 
nicated by  the  Hon.  James  VVinthrop,  Esq.,  of 
Cambridge.  To  these  gentlemen,  the  Society  re- 
turn their  thanks,  and  will  be  obliged  by  any  fur- 
ther communications  to  improve  the  agriculture 
and  manufactures  of  our  country. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  darkens  Letters. 
About  ten  years  ago,  I  set  over  an  acre  of  land 
with  small  mulberry  trees,  ten  feet  apart;  they 
flourished  extremely  well,  and  in  three  or  four 
years,  they  formed  a  perfect  forest.  From  these 
I  used  to  gather  my  leaves  ;  but  1  soon  found  the 
troubJe  and  expense  was  too  great ;  for  I  was 
obliged  in  the  latter  part  of  feeding,  to  employ  a 
great  many  peo[)le,  or  the  worm  must  starve ; 
having  observed  those  trees,  wh  ch  were  acciden- 
tally broken  down,  sprouted  anew  and  luxuriant- 
ly the  following  year,  determined  me  on  another 
method.  I  had  a  small  enclosure  of  very  rich 
ground,  about  six  rods  square,  which  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1793,  I  ploughed  and  manured  well. 
Here  J  sowed  my  mulberry  seed  in  rows,  like 
carrots  or  parsnips  in  a  garden,  at  suitable  distan- 
ces from  each  other  for  weeding  and  hoemg  be- 
tween them.  The  seed  came  up  well,  and  the 
plants  were  kept  quite  free  from  weeds  that  sum- 
mer ;  in  doing  which,  you  must  be  very  careful, 
as  the  plants  are  exceeding  tender;  in  this  first 
weeding  the  fingers  must  be  j)rincipally  used. — 
The  next  spring  before  they  began  to  sprout,  with 
a  scythe,  I  cut  down  all  the  bushes  within  two  in- 
ches of  the  ground,  and  carefully  weed  them. 
This  method  ansvrered  my  most  sanguine  ex|)ec- 
tations  ;  for  by  the  mid(lie  of  July,  when  the 
worms  devour  the  most  leaves,  they  had  grown 
up  three  feet  in  height,  and  being  cut  with  a  sick- 
le, furnished  me  with  abundance  of  leaves,  in  a 
cheap,  easy  and  expeditious  manner.  ,  The  same 


method  has  been  pursued  with  these  trees  or  hush- 
es ever  since  ;  so  that  you  see  there  is  no  ncce.s- 
sity  for  sowing  the  seed  annually.  A  field  once 
sown,  will,  for  aught  I  can  see,  last  a  tl  ousand 
years,  if  it  be  well  taken  care  of.  My  n^ilbeny 
tre(!S  are  more  flourishing  this  year,  and  yielded 
mor-e  food  for  the  worms  than  they  ever  did  be- 
fore. This  1  attribute  chiefly  to  the  manure  I  put 
on  them  the  last  spring ;  notwithstanding  they 
were  cut  down  last  July,  they  are  now  (October) 
about  three  feet  high.  My  worms  were  hatched 
out  the  24th  of  June,  and  continued  eating  just 
four  weeks.  They  have  consumed  upwards  of 
three  thousand  pounds  of  leaves,  and  the  trouble 
of  gathering  them  has  been  but  little,  compared 
with  the  whole  business.  A  man  can  reap  3  or 
400  weight  within  an  liour;  the  expense  and 
trouble  are  therefore  trifling.  I  jierform  about 
three  quarters  of  the  business  myself.  The  quan- 
tity of  silk  produced  is  about  ten  pounds ;  as  to 
the  quality  I  can  in  no  way  so  well  inform  you 
as  by  sending  a  skein  of  sewing  silk,*  which  I 
pray  you  to  accept. 

The  idea  that  water  is  injurious  to  silk  worms, 
is  totally  unfounded.  My  worms  this  year  have 
been  chiefly  led  on  wet  leaves,  gathered  early  in 
the  morning,  and  as  they  grow  dry  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  were  sprinkled  with  water.f  I  have 
used  in  one  day  three  pails  full,  in  sprinkling  the 
leaves,  for  I  think  it  invigorates  the  worm  in  sul- 
try weather.  Hot  water  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
the  chrysalis  that  is  within  the  cocoon  to  prevent 
his  making  his  making  his  way  through,  andspoil- 
ing  the  silk  is  never  used.  Hot  water  is  only 
used  when  the  cocoons  are  wound  off"  into  skeins. 
To  kill  the  chrysalis,  the  cocoons  are  put  into  an 
oven,  about  as  warm  as  when  a  woman  takes  out 
her  bread  ;  or  they  are  exposed  one  or  two  days 
to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  The  last  method  is 
best  as  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  silk,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  the  fonner  way.  Should  the 
oven  be  a  little  too  warm,  spread  your  cocoons  on 
a  table  in  the  sun  for  two  days  successively  ;  If 
you  suspect  they  are  not  effectually  killed  l.'tthem 
be  out  another  day.  They  must  be  carried  in  at 
night,  they  must  not  be  wet;  if  you  wish 
to  know  whether  the  chrysalis  '  be  dead, 
take  one  of  the  thickest  of  the  cocoons  and  cut  it 
ojien  ;  if  you  cannot  perceive  any  life,  you  may 
conclude  they  are  sunned  sufficiently  ;  should  you 
perceive  any  signs  of  life,  sun  them  another  day. 


*  This  Silk  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  im- 
ported Silk. 

t  This  candid  statement  destroys  the  idea  of  water 
being  injurious  to  the  silk  worm,  an  opinion  that  has 
been  long  established  and  is  still  maintained  in  some 
late  publications.  To  remove  all  doubt,  (if  any  can 
possibly  remain)  the  following  mode  is  added,  which 
will  not  only  confirm   Mr.  Clarke's  assertion,  but  teach 
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Direction  for    sowing  the    seed  and    raising 
the  plants  ov  the  white  italian  mulberry 

TREE. 

1.  To  SOW  an  ounce  of  seed,  prepare  a  bed  50 
feet  long  and  4  feet  broad.  Maiiiire  it  well  with 
a  compost  composed  of  one  third  stable  manure, 
one  third  af^hes,  and  one  third  decomposed  leaves 
from  tlie  woods,  or  garden  mould  ;  dig  deep,  pul- 
verize finely,  and  then  lay  the  beds  off  in  drills  12 
inches  apart,  one  quarter  or  one  half  of  an  inch 
deep  ;  sow  the  seed  as  thi(!k  as  your  onion  or  pars- 
nips; cover  with  rich  mould,  press  the  mould 
down  gently,  but  sufficiently  to  cause  the  seed  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  earth  ;  and  should  the 
weather  be  dry,  water  the  seed  bed  every  other 
evening,  it  will  assist  in  promoting  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed  and  vigorous  growth  of  ihe  plant. 

2.  Keep  the  beds  clean  of  weeds  ;  and  give  an 
occasional  watering  with  suds  and  water,  say  once 
a  week  after  they  are  up. 

3.  The  second  year,  if  not  removed  before, 
the  plants  must  be  removed  into  the  nursery  rows, 
which  must  be  prepared  as  for  any  other  crop. 
The  ragged  roots  being  taken  oft  and  the  tap  root 
.shortened,  ihe  plants  must  be  planted  out  12  inch- 
es apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  earth  to  be 
well  trodden  around  the  plant.  As  before,  the 
earth  must  be  kept  open  and  free  from  weeds. 

4.  At  two  years  old,  the  plants  may  be  plant- 
ed out  into  hedges,  at  18  inches  apart  in  rows  six 
feet  wide.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  as 
before  directed,  and  some  good  rich  mould  put 
into  the  holes,  to  be  pi'essed  around  the  plant.  If 
intended  to  be  planted  out  as  standard  trees,  20 
feet  square  apartwould  be  a  good  distance  ;  but  in 
that  case  the  plants  should  not  be  transplanted  un- 
til they  are  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  In  either 
case  they  will  require  trimming  and  topping,  and 
if  kept  as  hedges  should  be  treated  as  other  hedges 
are. —  Southern  Jlgr. 


Berks  County  Silk. — We  have  recently  ex- 
amined a  specimen  of  Sewing  Silk,  the  first  ever 
manufactured  in  this  county,  and  it  was  of  such 
a  qiiality,  and  the   manner  of  its  production  so 


us  to  prepare  a  stock  of  food  for  our  worms,  should  any 
accident  deprive  them  of  the  mulberry  leaves,  or  should 
they  be  hatched  before  the  trees  have  produced  any. — 
Gather  in  tlie  autuain,  before  the  frosts  commence,  and 
in  dry  weather,  the  leaves  of  the  malberry  tree,  which 
must  be  dried  in  the  sun,  by  spreading  them  on  large 
cloths,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  lay  them  up  in  a 
dry  place ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  feed  with  this  pow- 
der, let  it  be  moistened  with  water  and  spread  round 
the  worms,  who  will  immediately  feed  upon  it.  Other 
food  has  been  prepared  to  feed  with,  such  as  Lettuce, 
Endive,  &c.;  but  we  are  assured  by  a  person  of  great 
experience,  that  the  silk  produced  by  any  other  food 
than  mulberry  leaves  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
worms  are  sickly. 


creditable,  that  it  did  our  hearts  good.  It  w:'-3 
the  entire  prodi  ction  of  a  young  lady  near  Read- 
ing, one  of  Berks  county's  fairest  daughters,  who 
reared  and  fed  the  worms,  spun  the  silk  from  the 
cocoons,  and  doubled  and  twisted  it  into  skeins, 
all  with  her  own  hands.  Here  new  is  the  exam- 
ple set  to  our  young  ladies,  and  we  are  persua- 
ded they  are  about  to  imitate  it,  as  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  mulberry  seed  has  gone  into  different  parts 
of  the  county  from  this  place.  How  irresistible 
would  be  the  charms  of  the  young  lady,  when 
dressed  in  the  fabric  of  her  own  hands'  produc- 
tion, and  how  eagerly  would  the  beaux  press  for- 
ward for  her  hand  ! — And  well  might  they  seek 
such  wives,  for  they  would  be  worth  having. — 
Readins:  Press. 


SEED  CORN. 

Mr  Holmes: — Much  is  said  and  written  of 
late  on  the  choice  of  seed  corn  —  some  preferring 
eight,  some  ten,  and  some  twelve  rowed  —  some 
a  large  and  some  a  small  cob.  When  [  select  my 
seed  corn  I  attend  but  little  to  the  number  of  rows 
or  the  size  of  the  cob,  but  to  what  the  cob  con- 
tains. 

When  we  peel  the  trees  of  the  forest  where  the 
bark  is  the  principal  object  we  choose  the  largest 
trees  because  the  bark  is  the  thickest,  the  trees 
longest,  and  still  if  small  trees  have  as  thick  a  bark 
as  large  ones  it  is  very  evident  that  we  obtain  more 
bark  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  timber  than  we 
should  from  large  trees.  So  with  corn  —  the  bark 
or  coating  being  the  sole  object,  it  behoves  us  to 
obtain  those  ears  that  are  best  coated.  When  I 
select  my  seed  corn  whether  taken  from  the  field 
or  the  heap,  I  take  the  largest,  ripest  and  best  fill- 
ed to  appearance  —  but  when  I  come  to  shelling, 
which  1  always  do  by  hand,  it  is  subject  to  a  tnore 
minute  selection.  When  1  have  shelled  about  one 
fourth  part  from  the  top  end  of  the  »ear,  which 
part  I  always  exclude  from  my  seed,  I  can  judge 
whether  it  is  well  coated  or  not,  or  whether  the 
kernels  are  deep  and  of  good  length  and  well  set, 
and  if  J  find  the  coating  thin  or  shallow,  I  at  once 
exclude  it  without  any  regard  to  the  number  of 
rows  or  size  of  the  cob. 


The  Boston  Post  has  discovered  an  infallible 
remedy  to  disperse  a  mob.  It  consists  merely  in 
carrying  round  a  contribution  box. 

The  New  York  Gazette  relates  as  a  tact  within 
its  own  knowledge,  that  a  gentleman  at  a  reading 
room,  .after  employing  four  hours  in  wading  thro' 
the  contents  of  his  favorite  newspaper,  laid  it  down 
and  taking  up  another  paper  pored  it  over  for 
two  hours  longer,  before  he  discovered  that  it  was 
a  duplicate  copy  of  the  first,  which  a  wag  had  put 
on  the  tAble  to  try  him. 
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FARMERS'  WORK. 

A  TALUABLE  BOOK  ON  Cattle. —  We  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  publishers,  Grigg  and  Elliot,  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  the  hands  of  Gould,  Kendall  and  Lincoln, 
Booksellers,  Boston,  with  a  very  useful  and  excellent 
work,  entitled  "  Cattle;  their  Breeds,  JVIanagement,and 
Diseases;  with  an  Index.  Published  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge." 

Of  the  utility  of  a  good  work  of  this  kind  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  among  intelligent  and  reflecting  per- 
sons. "No  man  will  deny  the  importance  of  the  ani- 
mal whose  milk  affords  butter,  cheese  and  various  com 
binaticns  for  his  table  —  whose  hide  gives  leather  for 
machinery,  harness,  shoes,  &c. —  whose  hair  supports 
the  plaster  upon  his  walls  —  whose  horn  and  bone  are 
converted  into  medicines,  and  articles  constantly  in  his 
use  —  whose  tallow  and  fat  are  consumed  in  candles  and 
in  soap,  necessary  to  his  comfort  and  health  —  whose 
heels  afford  oil,  valuable  in  many  of  his  pursuits  —  whose 
stomach  even  constitutes  an  agreeable  repast — whose 
tail  is  converted  into  a  couch  for  his  indulgence  or  re- 
pose—  and  whose  patient  offspring,  after  having  enabled 
him  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  fields,  yields  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  his  frame,  and  finnlly, 
by  his  offal,  enriches  the  soil." 

From  a  cursory  perusal  of  this  volume,  (we  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  give  that  attention  whicii  it  deserve.s) 
we  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  gives 
us  the  natural  history  of  the  ox,  the  different  breeds  of 
British  cattle,  such  -is"  Polled  Cattle,  Irish  Cattle,  Long 
Horn,  Short  Horn,  Foreign  cattle,  including  the  Alder- 
ny,  Najore  cattle,  Buffalo  and  Indian  cattle,  structure 
and  diseases  of  different  parts  of  the  ox;  Breeding, 
Parturition,  the  diseases  and  management  of  calves," 
«&c.  and  "a  list  of  the  medicines  used  in  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  cattle."  A  few  extracts  from  this  very 
valuable  book  will  give  our  readers  some  means  of  form- 
ing a  correct  estimate  of  the  whole  treatise. 

In  the  introduction  it  is  remarked, "  If  an  ox  is  not  in- 
dividually so  valuable  as  a  horse,  yet,  in  the  aggregate, 
cattle  constitute  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country ;  for  although  Great  Britain  contains  a 
million  and  a  half  of  horses,  she  has  to  boast  of  more 
than  eight  millions  of  cattle  unrivalled  in  the  world." 

The  author  gives  the  items  of  a  calculation,  by  which 
he  computes  that  the  actual  value  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  in  Great  Britain  U  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  sterling,  and  continues,  "  Although  much  has 
been  done  by  agricultural  societies  to  improve  the  breed 
and  the  general  treatment  of  these  animals  ,  and  much 
valuable  instruction  is  to  be  found  scattered  in  many  a 
Tolurne,  nn  one  has  yet  attempted  to  collect  these  frag- 
ments of"  useful  knowledge,"  and  to  add  to  them  his 
own  experience  ;  and  in  one  very  important  part  of  our 
'  subject  there  has  been  the  most  unaccountable  neglect, 
for  there  is  scarcely  in  the  English  language  a  work  on 


the  preservation  of  the  health,  and  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  -which  any 
dependence  can  be  placed.  Although  a  tenth  part  of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  die  annually  of  disease,  (more  than 
four  millions  perished  o;  the  rot  alone,  in  the  winter  of 
1829-30,)  and  at  least  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  neat  cattle 
are  destroyed  by  inflammatory  fever  and  milk  fever,  red 
water,  hoose,  and  diarhoea;  and  the  country  incurs  a  loss 
of  nearly  ten  millions  of  pounds  annually,  the  agricultu- 
rist knows  not  where  to  go  for  information  on  the  nature 
and  the  cure  of  the  maladies  of  which  they  die  .  and  is 
either  driven  to  confide  in  the  boasted  skill  of  the  pre- 
tender or  make  up  his  mind  that  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle 
against  the  evils  which  he  cannot  arrest,  and  lets  mat- 
ters take  their  course." 

"  The  parent  race  of  the  ox  is  said  to  have  been  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  present  varieties.  The  Urus  in 
his  wild  state  at  least,  was  an  enormous  and  fierce  ani- 
mal, and  ancient  legends  have  thrown  around  him  an  air 
of  mystery.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  continent,  and 
in  every  district  of  England,  skulls,  evidently  belonging 
to  cattle  have  been  found,  far  exceeding  in  bulk  any  now 
known.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  British  Muse- 
um :  the  peculiarity  of  the  horns  will  be  observed,  re- 
sembling smaller  ones,  dug  up  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
preserved  in  the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham  Park,  and 
not  quite  lost  in  our  native  breeds  of  Devon  and  East 
Sussex,  and  thoseof  the  Wel«h  mountains,  and  the  High- 
lands. The  cumbatofGuy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the 
dun  cow,  the  skull  of  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Warwick  will  sufficiently  prove  the  comparative- 
ly large  size  of  some  of  the  wild  cattle  of  that  day.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  referred  more 
to  individuals  than  to  the  character  of  the  breed  general- 
ly, for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  within  the  last  century,  the 
size  of  the  cattle  has  progressively  increased  in  England, 
and  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  agriculture.'' 

This  work  will  be  found  amusing  as  well  as  useful, 
and  in  our  opinion  ought  to  be  found  in  every  Farmer's 
Library. 

Grapes.-—  We  hope  that  amidst  all  the  new  things 
that  are  brought  before  the  public,  which  have  in  their 
success  a  tendency  to  contribute  to  our  prosperity  and 
advance  our  coinfoits,  some,  which  may  now  be  consid- 
ered as  old,  will  not  be  entirely  forgotten.  While  many 
are  engaging  with  such  flattering  prospects  of  reward  in 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry,  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
the  making  of  sugar  from  beets,  we  hope  that  grapes  for 
wine  and  the  table  will  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  For 
a  year  or  two  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  bore  evidence 
of  the  interest  the  raising  of  the  grape  excited  :  but  for 
some  cause  which  remains  to  be  explained,  little  or  noth- 
ing is  now  heard  on  the  subject. 


Early'  Snow. —  Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two 
inches  on  Wednesday,  last  week,  in  Ashburnham,  N.H. 
and  its  vicinity  ;  and  in  Ashby,  Mass. 
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BRIGF  HINTS  FOR  AUTUMN  W^ORK. 

Select  seed  wheat  from  that  which  grew  in 
the  most  prorluctive  parts  of  the  field — endeavor 
to  oblaiu  the  largest  seed,  and  sow  none  other' — 
this,  if  practised  in  yearly  succession,  will  greatly 
improve  the  varietyc 

Sow  none  but  clean  seed — for  farmers  may 
as  well  raise  vviieat  as  to  raise  weeds. 

Chess  may  be  separated  from  seed  wheat  by  a 
good  fanning  mill.  It  may  also  by  using  brine — ^ 
if  the  brine  is  too  strong,  so  that  good  plump 
wheat  will  not  sink  in  it,  dilute  it  with  water 
until  it  will ;  and  the  chess  and  light  i'nperfect 
grains  will  float,  atid  may  be  skimmed  off.  Then 
empty  the  wheat  into  a  basket  set  on  a  tub  or 
barrel,  and  the  brine  will  run  through  into  it  for 
fiH'ther  use.  Both  these  methods  of  cleansing 
wheat  may  be  combined  to  advantage. 

Picking  the  largest  heads  by  hand  is  a  slow 
but  very  thorough  way,  and  more  particularly 
beneficial  where  crops  ai-e  sown  expressly  for 
seed. 

Smut  in  wheat  crops  is  perpetuated  by  the 
dust  of  the  smut  adhering  to  the  seed.  It  may 
be  prevented  by  steeping  the  seed  twenty-four 
hours  in  ley,  or  a  mixture  of  fresh  lime  and  water 
made  of  half  a  pound  of  the  former  to  one  gallon 
cf  the  latter.  This  is  certain  prevention.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  seed  is  not  rendered  foul  by 
putting  it  in  smutty  bags,  or  those  where  smutty 
wheat  has  been  kept. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  sown  to  the  acre  should 
be  from  five  pecks  to  two  bushels,  varying  with 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  with  the  size  of  the 
grains  of  seed.  Early  sown  wheat  should  be  in 
less  quantity  than  late:  and  vvh;at  with  small 
grains  should  be  in  less  quantity  than  large,  be- 
cause there  are  more  of  them  to  a  bushel. 

Furrow  drains  should  be  cut  by  passing  the 
plough  three  or  four  times  through  the  same  fur- 
row, and  they  should  be  made  through  all  low 
parts  of  the  field.  They  should  be  well  cleared 
or  loose  earth  by  means  of  a  shovel  or  boe,  so  as 
to  admit  the  surface  water  in  wet  seasons  to  pass 
freely  off. 

Corn,  should  always  be  cut  up,  that  is,  cut  off 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  topped^  or 
cut  off  above  the  ears.  The  former  is  more  ex- 
y)editious,  it  saves  twice  as  much  fodder,  and  is 
attended  with  a  better  crop  of  corn,  as  it  is  al- 
ways diminished  considerably  by  topping.  This 
has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  where 
the  crop  was  measured. 

Seed  corn  should  be  always  selected  in  autumn 
— take  such  for  this  purpose  as  have  the  greatest 
number  of  ears  to  the  stalk. 

Hogs  to  be  fattened  may  be  turned  into  afiple 
orchards    to    pick  uj)  falling   apples.     They  will 


fatten  on  them  as  well  as  on  corn    if  they  have  a 
plenty  of  them. 

Grian  fed  tohogs  should  always  if  possible,  be 
first  ground  to  meal. 

Considerable  advantage  is  derived  from  feeding 
cooked  food,  (steamed  or  boiled)  to  hogs,  and  it 
should  always  be  practised  when  the  number  ia 
nufiicient  to  v/arrant  the  erection  of  proper  appa- 
ratus for  it. 

Cooked  food  for  fattening  cattle  is  of  little  ad- 
vantage, and  not  worth  the  trouble. 

Advantage  is  generally  derived  from  using  mixed 
food  for  domestic  animals. 

Straw  may  always  be  of  great  use  to  the  far- 
mer in  many  ways,  and  is  well  worth  preserving. 
The  following  method  of  securing  it  is  given  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  in  a  f«r- 
mer  volume:  "Previous  to  thrashing,  I  go  to  a 
hay  stack  and  twist  a  quantity  of  bands  from  six 
to  ten  feet  long,  which  are  placed  at  the  barndoor, 
and  when  the  straw  is  raked  to  the  doors  two  men 
take  a  band  and  stretch  it  over  the  bundle  of 
straw,  then  run  each  a  hand  under  it,  and  turn  it 
over  endwise,  when  one  of  them  fastens  the  band, 
and  the  other  prepares  another  band.  In  that 
manner  two  men  will  bind  as  fast  as  the  swiftest 
machine  can  thrash,  and  the  straw  is  stacked  as 
securely  as  wheat,  and  in  a  fourth  of  the  time  re- 
quired when  not  hound."  When  wanted  it  may 
be  afterwards  removed  with  far  less  labor  than 
when  stacked  without  binding. 

Strawbkrries  may  be  transplanted  with  ad- 
vantage, in  the  early  part  of  autumn. 

Fruit  Trkes  may  be  removed  and  transplant- 
ed after  the  first  of  October.  Most  farmers  who 
transplant  fruit  trees,  suflTer  a  great  loss  by  not 
doing  the  work  well.  The  principal  care  needed 
is,  first,  to  dig  the  holes  large,  say  six  feet  across, 
and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep  ;  secondly,  to 
preserve  carefidly,  the  roots  as  entire  and  unin- 
jured as  possible,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  become 
dry  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  thirdly,  to  fill  the 
hole  with  finely  pulverised,  rich  earth,  (not  ma- 
nure) shaking  it  in  small  quantities,  and  pack- 
ing it  closely  but  gently  about  the  roots,  so  as  to 
leave  them  in  their  natural  position  in  the  soil. — 
The  whole  expense  of  this  would  not  be  more 
than  half  the  price  of  the  tree,  and  in  five  years 
it  would  be  three  times  the  size  which  it  would 
be  if  transplanted  by  the  common  way  of  digging 
small  holes  and  doing  the  work  hastily  and  im- 
perfectly.—  Gen.  Farmer. 


CUTTING  UP  CORN    BY  THE    ROOTS. 

BT  J.  S.   P. 

There  has  been  much  said  this  season  about 
the  corn  crop,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  coldness  of  the  season,  the  corn  harvest 
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promises  little  to  glad  the  heart  of  the  husband- 
man. Much  complaint  has  been  heard  in  relation 
to  the  seed  not  germinating-,  and  many  impute  it 
to  the  practice  of  cutting  up  corn  by  the  roots; 
but  this  I  know  to  be  a  mistake,  having  followed 
that  practice  for  the  last  18  years,  yet  never  failed 
of  having  good  seed  in  consequence  of  it. 

It  is  true,  that  if  corn  is  cut  up  and  crowded 
into  large  bunches  or  stacks  when  damp,  its  ger- 
minating powers  will  be  destroyed  by  the  heat 
generated  thereby,  but  if  put  up  in  small  stacks, 
free  from  water,  and  well  secured,  the  corn  when 
husked,  will  be  found  of  the  first  quality.  If 
corn  thus  saved  is  to  be  removed  to  the  barn  for 
husking,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  crowd  too 
much  together,  as  it  will  heat  in  three  or  four 
days  sufficiently  to  make  it  sprout,  thus  spoiling  it 
for  seed,  as  well  as  rendering  it  less  valuable  for 
domestic  purposes.  When  corn  thus  cut  up  is 
husked  in  the  field,  the  best  ears  should  be  select 
ed  for  seed,  being  careful  to  leave  sufficient  husks 
on  them  for  braiding  them  into  bunches,  to  be  • 
hungup  in  adry  and  secure  place  till  needed  for  use. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  harvesting  corn,  I 
consider  that  of  cutting  it  up  by  the  roots  as  the 
preferable  one,  and  especially  if  nipped  by  a  pre- 
mature frost,  since  more  sound  corn  will  thereby 
be  produced,  while  the  stalks,  if  well  cured,  will 
make  most  excellent  fodder,  which  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  pay  for  cutting  and  harvesting  the 
corn.  I  have  known  many  farmers,  after  their 
stalks  had  been  cured,  husk  their  corn  in  the  field, 
and  through  carelessness  suffer  the  fodder  to  re- 
main in  the  field  exposed  to  autumnal  rains  till 
spoiled.  This  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  neeedless 
waste,  and  an  evidence  of  a  slovenly  farmer. 

Sheffield,  Aug.  13,  1836. 

JVbie  hy  J.  S.  P. — I  once  had  a  field  of  corn 
struck  by  a  severe  frost  in  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust, the  corn  then  beiug  completely  filled,  though 
the  glazing  process  had  but  partially  commenced 
round  the  root  of  the  ears.  We  supposed  the 
crop  spoiled,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  took 
scythes  just  at  the  opening  of  day,  and  before  the 
sun  had  risen  sufficiently  high  to  dispel  the  frost, 
most  of  the  corn  was  prostrate.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  warmth  exhaling  from  the  earth  dig 
pelled  the  frost,  and  no  appearance  of  it  was  per- 
ceptible after  the  sun  had  exerted  its  influence  on 
the  stalks  as  they  lay  prostrate.  In  the  afternoon 
the  corn  was  gathered  into  small  stacks,  secured 
and  left  to  ripen.  When  the  period  for  husking 
arrived,  my  corn  came  forth  bright  and  sound,  su- 
perior in  fact  to  any  I  had  before  raised. —  Gen. 
Farmer. 


which  occurred  the  last  week  would  be  injurious 
to  the  mulberry.  But  in  this  case  as  in  others, 
where  injury  is  apprehended,  we  have  reason  for 
thankfulness,  that  we  have  been  visited  by  slight 
frosts,  which,  although  destructive  to  some  vege- 
tables, have  greatly  benefitted  the  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, by  checking  its  too  rapid  growth, — in  con- 
sequence of  which,  we  may  hope  for  a  better 
ripening  of  the  wood,  and  preparing  the  tree  and 
its  branches  for  better  and  more  perfect  cuttings 
— Silk  Cabinet. 


Cold    Weather   and    Molberries.  —  Fears 
have  by  some   been    entertained,   that  the    frosts 


(From  the  Baltimore  Farmer.) 

The  article  on  the  recent  introduction  of  the 
Waterloo  Cesarean  Evergreen  Cabbage,  into  En- 
gland, as  food  for  cattle,  which  will  be  found  in 
this  day's  paper,  we  copy  from  the  September 
number  of  the  Horticultural  Register  and  Gard- 
ener's Magazine,  an  excellent  work  published  in 
Boston. 

We  have  a  fevv  hundred  cf  these  plants  grow- 
ing at  our  little  establishment,  but  as  the  season 
has  been  iniuspicious,  and  they  have  not  had  a 
fair  chance  for  luxuriant  growth,  we  cannot  say 
what  may  be  the  result  of  our  experiment.  We 
obtained  the  seed  of  Robt.  Sinclair,  Jr.  at  $5  a 
pound,  those  in  England  are,  or  were  held  at  $5 
for  20  seeds.  The  next  season  we  shall  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  give  the  article  a  more  fair 
and  perfect  trial.  If  it  should  prove  by  proper 
test  to  realize  a  moiety  of  what  has  been  said  of 
it,  it  will  certainly  produce  a  new  era  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits ;  but  as  the  venders  of  the  seed  of 
new  things,  are  not  always  the  most  scrupulous  in 
pronouncing  their  eulogies  on  their  virtues,  tims 
and  actual  cultivation  are  necessary  in  order  that 
their  capacities  may  be  properly  demonstrated. 

In  the  more  southern  portions  of  our  country, 
if  this  cabbage  should  prove  as  valuable  as  some 
of  its  economists  have  stated  it  to  be,  it  will,  in- 
deed, be  a  blessing.  But  of  its  properties  after 
we  have  had  time  to  form  a  correct  practical  opin- 
ion, we  shall  speak  more  fully. 

JVote  by  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Farmer. — 
We  procured  Northern  corn  for  our  planting.  The 
first  patch,  about  two  acres,  we  planted  on  the 
14th  May;  it  came  up  just  before  the  cold  and 
long  continued  rain  which  commenced  on  the  24th 
of  that  month,  and  did  not  terminate  for  several  i 
weeks ;  it  has  been  subsequently  subjected  to  al- 
ternations of  scorcl^jng  droughts  and  rains,  and 
preserved,  through  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
season,  a  healthful  appaarance.  On  the  20th  of| 
August,  eight  cattle  broke  in  upon  it  and  consum- 
ed and  broke  off  a  large  number  of  the  ears. — ■ 
Those  which  were  broken  off  on  examination  we| 
found  to  be  perfectly  matured. 
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CojiN The  cold  weather  of  the  past  summer 

and  s[>riiig,  it  is  known,  prevented  tlie  growth  of 
the  Indian  Corn,  so  much  as  to  interfere  greatly 
with  the  liarvest  of  that  important  grain.  Aware 
of  the  effects  of  short  seasons  on  summer  grains, 
Mr  E.  J.  Pierce,  who  has  a  dolighlful  farm  near 
Geniiantown,  procured  a  quantity  of  seed  corn 
from  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  where 
the  summers' are  about  the  shortest  of  any  part  of 
our  country.  'I'his  corn  was  j)lanted  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  and  on  the  first,  day  of  Septetnlier, 
that  is,  on  Thursday  last,  it  was  harvested.  We 
have  now  before  us  two  ears  from  Mr  P.'s  field  ; 
they  are  full  of  large  grains  ;  and  we  understand 
that  the  eight  acres  planted  by  3Ir  P.  with  this 
seed  will  produce  nearly  400  bushels.  Does  it 
not  concern  our  farmers,  generally,  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  quantity  of  such  seed,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  prepared  against  the  eflFects  of 
such  a  summer  as  the  past  upon  their  corn-fields .? 
—  U.  S.  Gaz. 


Price  of  Bread  Stuffs. — We  would  not 
needlessly  interrupt  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
look  forward  to  the  next  winter  as  a  time  of  gen- 
eral starvation.  But  lest  their  dreams  should  be 
too  suddenly  broken,  we  must  call  their  attention 
to  the  facts  contained  in  the  last  news  from  Eu- 
rope respecting  the  prices  of  breadstufTs  there. — 
We  happen  to  know  of  an  operation  at  Liverpool 
by  which  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  are  to 
be  imtnediately  forwarded  to  this  couiitry,  Kud  by 
the  prices  which  are  published,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  much  larger  supplies  will  be  soon  forthcom- 
ing ;  for  the  long  continuance  of  high  prices,  the 
successful  issue  of  the  recent  importations,  and 
the  fact,  well  ascertained  that  our  domestic  sup- 
plies are  inadequate  to  our  wants,  will  give  new 
confidence  in  future  operations.  Let  us  see  at 
what  prices  we  can  be  supplied. 

In  Paris  the  price  of  bread  is  about  2  cents, 
and  in  London  3  cents  per  lb.  We  found  a  shil- 
ling loaf  m  New  York  yesterday  to  weigh  2  lbs. 
3  oz.,  which  is  near  6  cents  per  lb.  The  price  of 
wheat  in  Paris  is  112  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  price 
of  flour  $5  a  barrel.  In  London  flour  is  $8  a 
barrel.  In  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
the  Baltic,  bread  stuffs  are  much  cheaper  than 
ill  either  London  or  Paris.  The  price  of  good 
wheat  at  Naples  is  2s  lOd  sterling  a  bushel,  or  67 
cents.  From  any  one  of  these  places  freight 
might  be  obtained  at  38  cents  [)er  barrel  on  flour, 
and  12  1-2  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  or  about 
lialf  the  rate  charged  on  transportation  of  the 
same  articles  from  Rochester,  and  one  fourth  of 
what  is  charged  from  Ohio.  Fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  corn  have  lately  been  received  here 
from  Ohio  by  one  house,  at  a  freight  of  49  cents. 
The  duty  on  flour  is  one  dollar  a    barrel,    and  on 


wheat  25  cents  a  bushel.  Wheat,  therefore,  can 
be  imported  from  Naples  and  laid  down  in  New 
York  at  125  to  135  cents  a  bushel,  all  charges 
paid,  arid  from  a  hundred  other  places  at  the  same 
or  a  less  price.  Corn  and  rye  are  not  burdened 
with  a  duty,  and  may  be  imported  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  afford 
stores  of  bread  stuffs  almost  inexhaustible,  so 
that  the  supplies  for  this  country,  if  they  should 
run  to  the  highest  possible  quantity,  could  only 
affect  prices  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Free  trade 
will  supply  all  our  wants,  and  the  cost,  with  a  lib- 
eral mercantile  profit,  will  not  carry  prices  above 
150  cents  for  wheat,  100  cents  for  rye  and  Indian 
corn,  50  cents  for  oats  per  bushel,  and  $7  50  for 
flour  per  barrel.  So  let  the  desponding  cheer  up 
for  no  one  who  is  industrious  and  frugal  need 
starve  in  1836  or  1837. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


Useful  Invention. — The  Lonflon  Literary 
Gazette  publishes  an  account  of  a  pressing  ma- 
chine  for  Peat,  which  must  be  of  vast  utility  to 
Ireland  and  part  of  Scotland  where  this  article  is 
had  in  great  abundance.  It  states  that  the  ma- 
chine was  invented  by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Erea- 
by,  and  it  eompresses  the  Peat  into  a  mass  which 
renders  it  equal  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
Coal  is  used.  For  a  longtime  attempts  have  been 
made  to  effect  this  desired  object,  and  Lord  Wil- 
loughby has,  at  last,  overcome  every  obstacle,  and 
by  a  very  simple  machine  can  convert  the  Peat 
rajjidly  into  a  combustible  fit  for  all  the  uses  of 
Coal,  and,  in  some  cases,  being  devoid  of  sulphur, 
superior  to  that  valuable  substance.  The  Peat  is 
cut  and  pressed  into  a  chamber,  upon  which  a 
powerful  weight  is  made  to  descend.  The  mois- 
ture, squoezed  out,  runs  through  vertical  grooves, 
and  is  carried  off,  whilst  every  time  the  incumbent 
weight  descends,  knives  pass  through  these  grooves 
and  keep  them  clean  for  the  next  operation.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  a  slide  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  solid  peat  is  precipitated  to  any  conve- 
nient receptacle.  Being  dried  for  a  very  short 
period,  it  welds  iron,  and  is  fit  for  all  that  coal 
furnaces  can  do.  Penknives  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  this  way,  and  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment demonstrated  to  be  complete.  Great  nation- 
al results  are  anticipated  from  the  improvement: 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  north  of  Scotland  are  its  ready  and  obvious 
consequences. 

The  field  of  Waterloo  is  now  converted  into  a 
large  manufactory  of  sugar  from  the  beet  root, 
several  Belgian  capitalists  having  established 
works  on  the  spot.  The  soil  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  said  to  be  excellent.  It  has  been  well 
manured  vvith  human  gore,  and  must  produce  no 
other  than  the  Mood  beet. 
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A  FLOATING  Farm  Yard. — The  following 
sketch  of  a  family  floating  down  the  Ohio,  on  a 
raft,  is  at  once  highly  graphic  and  characteristic 
of  onr  inland  emigration  : 

"  To-day  we  have  passed  two  large  rafts,  lashed 
together,  by  which  simple  conveyance  several 
families  from  New  England  were  transporting 
themselves  and  their  property  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise in  the  western  woods.  Each  raft  was  80  or 
90  feet  long,  with  a  siriall  house  erected  on  it,  and 
on  each  was  a  stack  of  hay,  round  which  several 
horses  and  cows  were  feeding,  while  the  paraph- 
ernalia of  a  farm  yard,  the  ploughs,  wagons,  pigs, 
children  and  poultry,  carelessly  distributed,  gave 
to  the  whole  more  the  appearance  of  a  permanent 
residence,  than  of  a  caravan  of  adventures  seek- 
ing a  home.  A  respectable  looking  old  lady,  with 
spectacles  on  her  nose,  was  seated  on  a  chair  at 
the  door  of  one  of  the  cabins,  employed  in  knit- 
ting; another  female  was  at  the  washtub,  the  men 
were  chewing  their  tobacco  with  as  much  compla- 
cency as  if  they  had  been  in  the  land  of  steady 
habits  ;  and  the  various  avocations  seemed  to  go 
on  with  the  steadiness  of  clock  work.  In  this 
manner  our  western  emigrants  travel  at  slight  ex- 
pense. They  carry  with  them  their  own  provi- 
sions; their  raft  floats  with  the  current ;  and  hon- 
est Jonathan,  surrounded  with  his  scolding,  squal- 
ling, grunting,  lowing  and  neighing  dependants, 
floats  to  the  point  proposed,  without  leaving  his 
own  fireside;  and  on  his  arrival  there,  may  go  on 
shore  with  his  household  and  commence  business 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  grave  personage,  who 
on  his  marriage  with  a  rich  widow,  said  that  he 
had  <'  nothing  to  do  but  walk  in  and  hang  up  his 
hat." 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
Rules  to  be  observed    in    the   Management 

OF  Live    Stock — the    manner   of    hursing 

Calves. 

To  my  Son. — Although  it  is  believed  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  my  letter  are  worthy  of  your 
attention,  consideration  and  practical  regard,  yet  I 
have  little  expectation  that  they  will  be  responded 
to  either  by  yourself  or  your  fellow-citizens,  in 
the  manner  which, would  be  most  j»leasing  to  me. 
It  is  hard  to  persuade  farmers  to  alter  the  course 
of  their  proceedings.  Ihe  American  farmers 
have  it  in  their  power  to  improve  their  course  of 
husbandry  surprisingly,  by  introducing  the  best 
breeds  of  European  stock,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt.  Could  you  obtain  for  use  in  your  neigh- 
borhood a  fine  bullock  of  the  improved  Durham 
Short  Horned  breed,  although  it  were  but  half 
blooded,  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
husbandry  of  that  place. 

It  appears  to  me  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
your    soil  for  the  husbandry   of  live  stock,  fur- 


nishes a  reason  wherefore  you  and  your  fellow 
citizens  should  set  your  aims  high  in  regard  lo 
that  object.  But  I  will  dismiss  this  subject.  It  is 
possible  that  I  have  urged  the  introduction  of 
foreign  breeds  beyond  what  its  importance  re- 
quires. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  the  improved  breeds  of 
other  countries,  or  if  that  should  not  be  thought 
advisable,  then  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  our 
own  native  breeds.  There  are  among  t.'ie  breeds 
of  our  own  country  very  many  fine  animals,  and 
these  breeds  are  susceptible  of  im|)roveraeiit,  per- 
haps to  an  indefinite  extent.  It  is  believed  the 
principal  dairies  in  the  country  have  hitherto  been 
composed  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  of  native 
stock.  By  taking  suitable  care  at  first  to  make 
judicious  selections  of  animals,  and  afterwards  to 
perpetuate  and  imj)rove  their  good  properties, 
husbandmen  may,  in  a  short  time,  avail  themselves 
of  such  home-bred  animals  as  will  be  highly  re- 
spectable and  profitable.  In  relation  to  such 
cases,  the  suggestions  contained  in  my  last  letter, 
relative  to  emi»loying  only  the  best  animals  for 
propagation,  will  be  highly  important.  It  will  be 
important  too  to  exercise  much  sound  judgment 
and  discretion  in  selecting  calves  that  are  inten- 
ded to  be  kept  and  raised.  None  but  the  best,  or 
at  least  none  but  such  as  appear  to  be  well  bred, 
healthy,  and  of  good  form,  should  be  selected  for 
that  use.  All  such  as  are  under  size,  feeble,  ill 
shapen,  or  in  any  respect  unpromising,  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  butcher,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of 

There  ai-e,  in  connexion  with  the  husbandry  of 
live  stock,  other  precautionary  prudences  which 
are  very  necessary,  but  are  not  in  general  regard- 
ed according  to  their  importance.  One  is-  not  to 
undertake  to  keep  too  njuch  stock.  This  is  a 
verj'  common  error,  and  it  is  one  from  which  se- 
rious injuries  frequently  result.  It  should  be 
considered  that  the  value  of  live  stock  depends 
much  less  on  its  numerical  amount,  than  on  the 
quality  of  the  animals  which  compose  it.  Ani- 
mals, in  order  to  be  rendered  profitable,  must  be 
well  fed.  The  only  proper  and  profitable  method 
of  keeping  any  sort  of  live  stock,  is  to  keep  every 
animal,  from  the  time  of  its  birth  onwards,  and  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  perfectly  good  order, 
and  in  a  thriving  condition.  Care  then  should 
be  taken  not  to  keep  more  stock  than  can  be  kekt 
in  this  manner. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  evils  resulting 
from  having  more  stock  than  the  means  of  keept 
ing  are  suflScient  to  sustain,  much  good  judgtnent 
and  prudent  forecast  should  be  exercised  in  appor- 
tioning the  amount  of  stock  to  the  means  provid- 
ed for  keeping  animals.  In  the  spring,  th6  hus- 
bandman who  keeps  stock  should  consider  and 
inquire  how    many    acres   of  grazing  ground  he 
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lias  at  his    disposal,   and    what  luiinber   of  such 
animals  as  he  intends  to  keep  that  will  be  likely  to 
supply  with  pasture.     In  the  fall  he  should  make 
similar  inquiries  relaiive  to   the    quantity   of  hay, 
and    other     fodder  which    he   has    provided    for 
wintering   his  f-tock.     How  many  tons  of  hay  has 
he  in  store.     If  roots,  straw,  stalks,  and  other  ar- 
ticles   of  coarse   fodder    are    to  be  used,  then  let 
liim  inquire  how  great  is  the  quantity  of  hay  may 
they  be  supposed  to  be  equivalent.     These  should 
be  the  first    inquiries,   and    then   another   should 
follow :  What  amount  of  stock  is    it   likely  these 
])rovisions  will  be  sufficient  to  keep   through    the 
winter?     When  these  questions  are   settled,   the 
rule  always  should  be,  to  keep  a    smaller  number 
of  animals  than  it  is  supposed  the  means  of  keep- 
ing might,  under  favorable  circumstances,  be  suf- 
ficient to  sustain.     The  remark    which  I  am  now 
about    to    make  is,    in    my   view,  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  and  1  desire  you    to    regard 
it  accordingly.     The  remark  is  that    from   being 
under-stocked,  injuries  rarely  result  ;  and  if  they 
do,  they  are  generally  small  and    trifling ;  but    to 
be    overstocked    is   always    disastrous.     It   is  far 
better  to  be  able  to  sell  half  a  dozen  tons    of  hay 
in  the  spring  than  to  starve   your    stock   through 
the  winter,  and  after  all,  he  obliged   to   buy    even 
the  smallest  quantity.      It  should    be    considered 
too,  that  close  grazing  in  the  sumnier  injures  pas- 
ture, and  scanty    feeding,    either    in    summer   or 
winter,  ruins  the  stock. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  judicious  apportion- 
ments, according  to  t'.ie  preceding  suggestions,  it 
is  very  necessary  to  know,  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble, how  much  pasture,  and  what  quantity  of  hay 
and  other  keeping,  will  be  required  to  keep  any 
given  amount  of  stock  through  a  year.  Should  it 
be  inquired  how  much  pasture,  and  what  quanti- 
ty of  hay  are  usually  required  to  keep  a  horse,  or 
an  ox,  or  a  cow,  through  a  year,  it  is  believed 
very  few  farmers  would  be  able  to  answer  the 
question.  It  would  be  well  for  farmers  to  ascer- 
tain themselves,  much  more  than  they  do,  to  make 
accurate  observations,  in  regard  to  these  and  ma- 
ny other  things,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  master  of 
the  subject  to  which  I  am  now  calling  your  atten- 
tion, nor  can  I  suppose  that  the  idea  of  infallibility 
should  be  attached  to  the  estimates  which  I  am 
about  to  submit.  From  the  best  lights  that  have 
been  spread  before  me,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that 
when  hay  alone  is  depended  on,  it  usually  re- 
quires two  tons  of  hay  to  winter  a  horse — Ibr  one 
ox  about  as  nmch — for  a  cow  one  and  a  half  ton 
— for  twelve  sheep  the  same  as  for  a  cow.  It  is 
believed,  that  for  summering  either  a  horse  or  an 
ox,  at  least  three  acres  of  good  pasture,  or  an 
equivalent  thereto,  will  be  required.  For  sum- 
mering a  cow,  two  and  a  half  acres  may  suffice — 
tliesanie  for  summering  twelve  sheep. 


To  the  cattle  breeder,  few  things  are  more  im- 
portant than  to  know  the  best  manner   of  nursirig 
and  rearing  calves.      I  have  taken  some    pains    to 
avail  myself  of  lights  on  this  subject,   in   which  I 
have  not  been    altogether    unsuccessful,   nor    yet 
successful  to  the  extent  of  my  desires   and  expec- 
taions.    It  is  gt-nerally  conceded,  that  the  ancients 
practice  of  letting  calves  suck  is  not  the  best,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  practice  is  generally  discon- 
tinued.    For    several    reasons   which    cannot   be 
explained  in  this  letter,  ii  is  supposed  to  be  better 
to  take  them  off  at  a  very  early  age,   and    having- 
learned  them  to    drink  milk,  feed  them  with  that 
article  till  they  are    old  enough  to   be  weaned. — 
Yet  if  new  milk  is  the  article  of  food    chieMy  de- 
pended on,  the  expense  of  nursing  calves   in   this 
way  is  scarcely   less  than   when  they  are  allowed 
to  suck,  and  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  item. — 
For  this  reason  it  has  long  since  been   considered 
as  a  desideratum  to  devise   some   less    expensive 
and  equally  successful  way   of  nursing  calyes.     I 
am  glad  to  say,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  this 
has  been  done. 

Several  correspondents  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
have  published  in  that  journal  the  details  of  their 
successful  practice  in  nursing  calves  on  skimmed 
milk,  and  without  the  use    of  any  othei.     Whey 
has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  is  said 
w  th  perfectly  good  success.      When  either  skim- 
med   milk    or    whey  is  to  be  used  as  an  article  of 
food  for  calves,  the  practice  is,    in  the  first  place, 
to  warm  it  to  ai)out  the  temperature  of  new  milk. 
Boiling  it,  and  afterwards  letting  it   cool  down  to 
that  temperature,   it   is    said   to    be    better.      '1  lus 
being  done,  the  next  process  is  to  niix   it    wilb    a 
small  quantity  of  meal.      It  may  be   Indian  meal, 
or  it  may  be  fine  bran,    or  meal  made    of  oats   or 
barley.  *  As  preventives  of  disease,  and  preserva- 
tives of  good  health  in   the  young  animals,    it    is 
recommended  to  make  frequently  small   additions 
to  their  food  of  such  articles  as  are   known  to  be 
useful  for  such  ])ur{)0ses.      Particularly,  flax  seed 
is    recommended    for    that  use.     'i  his,  it  is  said, 
should  be  boiled  or  soaked   to   fit   it   for  use,  and 
then  it  may  be  given  frequently  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  spooiisfull  for  a  calf.      It  is  recommended 
also,  to  place  before  calves  lumps  of  chalk,  which 
it  is  said  they  will    lick,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
their  health.     Or    the    chalk   may  be  pulverized, 
and  small  quantities  given  thfm  in  their  food.      It 
scarcely  need  be  added  here,  that  calves,   as   well 
as  other  animals,  require  salt,  and    should  have  it 
in  suitable  portions.     In   all    cases,    when    calves 
have  attained  to  any  considerable  age,  they  should 
have  hay  or  grass   within    their    veach,   of  which 
they  may  eat  enough  to  form  what  is  called    tlie 
cud.     It  is  believed  that  with    proper  attention  to 
these  requisites,  and  others  which  experience  and 
sound  judgment  will  suggest,  there  will  be  found 
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no  flifficiiity  in  keepiii<{  calves  well  on  skimmed 
niilk  or  whey.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  in 
every  stage  of  feeding,  not  to  feed  calves  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  appetites.  This  is  deemed 
quite  important. 

It  is  admitted,  that  calves  kept  upon  skimmed 
milk  and  whey  are  more  liable  to  disease  than 
when  they  are  allovi^ed  to  suck,  or  are  fed  upon 
new  milk.  It  is  said,  the  principal  and  n;ost 
dangerous  disease  to  which  they  are  exposed,  is 
that  of  looseness  or  scouring.  For  this  there  is  a 
very  tiinple  remedy,  which  is  said  to  be  prompt 
and  effectual,  is  prescribed,  it  is  only  to  pour 
into  the  food  prepared  for  the  sick  calf,  two  or  three 
spoonsfull  of  rennet,  such  as  is  used  in  cheese- 
making.  If  calves  are  costive,  the  remedy  re- 
commended is,  to  give  them  pot  liquor,  in  whick 
})ork,  mutton,  or  bacon  has  been  boiled. 

JVew-York  State,  1836.  A  Father. 


Cold  Weather. — On  the  5th,  6tb  and  7th  of 
Sei)tember  were  smart  frosts,  and  fires  in  our 
dwellings  were  very  comfortable.  A  rgentlemnn 
from  Europe  says  the  summer  has  been  remark- 
able for  cold  weatiier.  Another  gentleman  from 
China  says  that  snow  fell  last  winter  in  Canton 
two  inches  deep,  to  the  a:nazement  of  the  Chi- 
nese, having  never  before  been  known  or  seen  m 
Canton  —  they  thought  that  the  spheres  were 
wheeling  about. 

Intelligence  from  the  westward  confirms  the 
reports  of  an  unfavorable  season  and  of  short 
crops.  Even  in  our  own  fertile  valley  the  crops 
look  sorry.  However  unfavorable  appearances 
may  be  respecting  the  crops,  circumstances  may 
yet  falsify  all  these  predictions,  and  give  the  far- 
mer a  plentiful  harvest. 


A    PREVENTIVE  OP  THE  "WHEAT  PI^Y, 

The  following  communication  we  copy  from 
the  15altimore  American,  and  commend  it  to  our 
readers  as  being  worthy  of  their  attention.  We 
published  under  our  head  of  '*  Work  for  Septem- 
ber," in  our  18th  number  last  year,  the  same  re- 
cipe, with  the  exception  that  we  recommenfled  the 
seed  to  be  passed  through  strong  ley,  or  lime  wa- 
ter, instead  of  pickle. —  Bait.  Far. 

Messhs  Editors  — Some  time  since  in  a  com- 
munication published  m  the  Baltiniore  pa[)ers,  I 
stated  my  views  on  the  destruction  of  wheat  by 
the  'Hessian  fly,  and  offered  a  remedy  against  its 
ravages.  As  this  season  will  be  lemarkable  for 
the  devastation  committed  by  this  insect,  and  as 
tlie  time  is  a[)jiroaching  for  seeding  for  the  next 
crop,  1  request  a  small  space  in  yoMr  columns  to 
bring  before  our  farmers  again  the  remedy  then 
proposed,  fully  believing  that  if  followed  much 
good  will  be  the  result  from  it. 

On  observation  it  has  been  found  that  the  insect 


producing  the  fly-  progresses  with  the  growth  of 
the  wheat ;  and  if  the  wheat  is  early  sown,  and 
the  season  is  favorable  to  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
the  fly  will  be  very  perceptible  in  the  autumn.— 
The  progress  of  the  insect,  as  is  observed  in  a  for- 
mer communication,  is  from  the  seed  upwards,  on 
one  stem  between  the  root  and  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  question  then  arises,  how  is  this  insect  gen- 
erated, and  what  means  should  be  used  to  destroy 
it  ?  It  is  either  generated  in  the  grain  of  wheat 
similar  to  the  bug  which  infests  the  pea,  or  the  in- 
sect when  in  its  winged  state  deposites  an  egg  on 
the  surface  of  the  grain  when  in  the  ear  and  thus 
when  the  wheat  is  sown  and  begins  to  vegetate, 
the  egg  vivifies  and  the  destructive  worm  is 
formed. 

For  the  following  reasons  I  am  strongly  inclin- 
ed to  the  latter  opinion.  It  is  known  that  this  in- 
sect releases  itself  by  bursting  the  blade  that  cov- 
ers it,  when  the  head  is  forming,  and  assumes  its 
winged  state,  and  there  is  to  my  mind  no  doubt 
that  this  fly  deposits  its  egg  on  the  wheat  when 
filling  and  coming  to  perfection.  Jf  I  had  any 
doubts  on  this  subject  they  would  be  removed  by 
the  fact  that  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the 
egg  is  discernible  in  the  form  of  a  glutinous  mat- 
ter. If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  remedy  is  sim- 
ple, and  worthy  at  least  of  a  fair  trial.  Provi- 
dence inflicts  no  evil  upon  mankind  without  also 
providing  some  remedy,  and  unless  this  is  intend- 
ed as  a  special  curse  upon  the  husbandman,  there 
is  and  must  be  a  remedy  which  he  must  find  out 
Ity  actual  experiment. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years  experience  in 
this  matter,  I  have  known  but  one  experiment 
made  to  destroy  this  fly,  and  that  proved  success- 
ful. An  intelligent  farmer  in  Loudon  county,  Va. 
having  understood  that  some  of  his  neighbors  with 
the  ail  of  a  microscope,  had  discovered  a  glutin- 
ous matter  on  the  surface  of  wheat  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  egg  of  the  fly,  determined  to  try 
an  experiment  for  its  destructic  n  and  succeeded  in 
that  cro[) ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  followed 
up,  and  whether  it  will  be  an  effectual  remedy  in 
all  seasons,  remains  yet  to  be  tested.  This  plan 
which  he  followed,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  communication  to  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  the  farmers,  is  simply  to  pass  the  seed  vuheat 
through  a  strong  lirine  or  pickle,  washing  it  well, 
and  then  rolling  it  in  slackened  lime,  (similar  to 
rolling  it  in  Plaster  of  Paris)  not  preparing  at  one 
time  more  than  a  day's  sowing.  Washing  the 
wheat  in  brine,  and  rolling  it  in  the  lime  are  done 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  egg, 
but  it  answers  another  good  purpose  —  that  of  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  smut.  The  lime  will  also 
bo  found  to  act  as  a  powerful  stimillant  to  the 
growth  of  the  wheat,  and  superior  to  that  of  plas- 
ter. 
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This  remedy  Ixing  so  simple,  and  as  1  firmly 
believe  so  efficacious,  I  hope  there  will  be  many 
farmers  disposed  to  make  trial  of  it,  and  thereby 
fully  test  its  correctness.  If  I  should  be  nistru- 
mental  in  arresting  the  progress  of  this  direful  en- 
emy of  the  farmer,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated 
in  the  recollection  that  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
to  the  community. 

An  Agriculturist  of  Maryland. 


(From  the  Genesee  Fanner.) 
RAISING  AND  FLOURING  AVHEAT. 

Mr  Holmes  :—  I  find  your  correspondents  are 
reviewing  the  wheat  raising  topic,  and  I  am  pleas- 
ed to  find  them  awake  to  the  subject. 

1  should  he  glad  if  I  could  make   any  observa- 
tions which  would  be   beneficial  to    the  public  as 
it  respects  the  culture  of  this  grain,  possibly  I  can. 
In  regard  to  grinding  or  flouring  I  have  no  doubt 
my  remarks,  though  perhaps  not  new  to    all,  will 
be  useful  to   every  one,  who  will  adoj't   the  prac- 
tice which  I  shall  recommend.     First   as    to   the 
raising.     In  regard  to  clover  or  sward  land  for   a 
crop,  I  find  tha\  it  ought    to    have    some    manure 
turned  in  as  well  as  a  small  top  dr<3ssingt0  ensure 
a  good  crop,  such  as  ashes  or  plaster.     The    slow 
o-rowth  of  wheat  on  such  land  owing  to  the    grad- 
ual rotting  of  the  sod,  prevents  much  danger  from 
bli<^ht  or  blast.     The   same    may  be  said    of  the 
cro^p  after  peas.     Pasture   land  will    produce    an 
excellent  crop,  if  turned  over  with  a  top   dressing 
of  ashes,  say  five  or  six  bushels  to    the  acre,  even 
ifno  manure  is  turned  in,    and    perhaps   may    be 
the  most  sure  method  of  raising  wheat  in  this  part 
of  the  country.     I  find  by    my   own    experience, 
strengthened  by  the    observations    of  Dr.    Bates, 
that  on  all  sandy  soils  with  gravel  as  a  subsoil,  or 
clay  if  it  is  five  deep;  steeped  or    leached    ashes 
and  clay  as  a    manure,  will   ensure  the    crop    of 

wheat.  _  ^     I      » 

Second,  as  to  the  flouring  m- grinding  of  wlieat. 
When  we    have  raised  the  wheat,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  the  best  of  the  article  it  is  capable  of, 
and  I  hope  your  readers  will  pardon  me  if  I  relate 
a  few  facts  and  give  some  reasons  why    this    busi- 
ness should  be   better  attended  to,  if  we  wish    to 
compete  with  other  wheat  growing  countries,      [t 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  mill-stones  apart 
by  the  hardest  corn,  in  order    to    get    either    fine 
flour  or  the  greatest  quantity,     i  once    carried   to 
the  mill  in  Winthrop,  one  and  a   half  bushels,  an<l 
paid  the  miller,  Mr  Stanley,  for  grinding  it,  instead 
of  giving  him  the  toll  as  usual. 

After  the  wheat  had  passed  through  the  cleans- 
er, I  scattered  in  three  quarts  of  corn  as  evenly  as 
1  could,  and  weiehed  the  flour  it  made.  It  was 
allowed  by  all  to" be  finer  and  lighter  than  that 
made  from  the  same  wheat  without  the  corn. 
It   yielded  40  1-3    Ihs.,  to   the   bushel.—  Four 


bushels  would  have  made  196  Ihs.  of  flour  and  a 
fraction  over,  which  would  of  course  make  a  frac- 
tion over  a  barrel. 

V  r  Sanborn  of  Wales  stood  by.  He  had  brought 
some  very  good  wheat  to  mill,  and  he  put  m  two 
quarts  of  corn  to  the  bushel  which  he  raise<  year 
before  kist.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  he  chtain- 
ed  54  lbs.  to  the  bOshel. 

Try  it  brother  Farmers,  and  my  word  for  it, 
you  will  never  grind,  or  rather  Jlat  out  wheat,  as 
vou  have  done,  and  give  the  residue  to  the  hogs, 
calling  it  wheat  bran,  when  there  is  at  least  ten 
pounds  of  flour  in  it.  I  am  told  that  at  the  South, 
it  is  always  done,  and  may  we  not  expect  that  one 
fourth  at  least  of  corn  is  put  in,  and  then  is  really 
better  than  when  none  at  all  is  put  m. 

1  had  in  my  bushel  and  a  half,  nine  pounds  and 
three  fourths  of  coarse  or  second  sort,  so  that  in 
fact  I  had  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  eatable  flour. 
My  wheat  was  very  dry,  if  it  had  for  a  short  time 
been  placed  over  some  steam,  so  as  to  moisten  it 
a  little,  the  hull  would  have  been  less  cut  by 
the  mill,  and  the  flour  would  have  been  better. 

This  I  am  told  is  sometimes  practised  at  some  ^ 
flour  mills.  \Vill  any  farmer  longer  neglect  to 
raise  wheat  and  grind  it  in  the  best  manner,  and 
pav  away  all  his  money  for  flour  and  be  in  con- 
sequence as  poor  as  a  church  mouse?  Or  wid 
you  take  care  of  yourselves?  Jt  remains  with 
YOU  to  say.  Without  economy  no  one  can  exi.ec^t 
to  have  much,  but  with  it,  and  a  little  industry, 
everything. 

If  vou  neglect  to  raise  your  bread,  or  if  you  do 
raise  a  little;  and  give  on.  lifth  to  the  hogs  under 
the  name  of  wheat  bran,  at  the  same  time  extol 
Southern  flour  and  prefer  it  to  your  own,  merely 
because  it  is  ground  better  and  finer,  you  must 
expect  yourselves  and  the  State  to  lag  behind  the 
others  in  wealth  and  improvements.  Our  mi.ls 
I  believe  are  good,  and  I  have  ever  found  the 
,„illers    accommodating.       Look    to     yourselves,, 

brother  Farmers. 

Elijah   Wood. 


Sugar  PROM  Indian  Corn.-M.  Pallis  lately 
presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris, 
a  sample  of  this  snbst,  nee,  extracted  from  the 
stem  of' the  plant,  which  has  been  found  to  contain 
nearly  six  per  cent,  of  syrup  boiledlo  forty  de- 
crees, apart  of  which  will  not  crystahze  before 
fructification  ;  but  it  condenses  and  acquires  more 
consistency  from  that  period  to  the  state  of  com- 
plete maturity.  The  most  favorable  tune  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  is  immediately 
after  the  maturity  and  gathering  of  the  fruit.  The 
matter  left  after  the  extraction  of  sugar  is  capital 
to  feed  cattle  or  to  make  packing  paper. 
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MoRus  MuLTiCAULis. —  We  yesterday  received 
from  the  nursery  of  A.  Brownell,  Esq.  of  West- 
port,  a  Mulberry  leaf  of  this  species,  the  stalk  of 
which  was  engrafted  into  the  common  white  Mul- 
berry last  spring.  Witliin  the  six  months  past  it 
has  grown  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  the 
leaf  before  us  is  tweh-^e  inches  in  length  and  elev- 
en inches  in  widtli.  We  understand  that  iMr 
Brownell  has  about  fifty  thousand  of  the  White 
Mulberry  tree  now  in  his  nursery. —  JVeiv  Bed- 
ford Gaz. 


Hard  Times. —  High  rents  and  prices  for  every- 
thing we  eat  and  wear,  are  themes  of  universal 
complaint.  Bacon,  beef,  veal,  lamb,  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  aud  all  the  little  etceteras  of  the  ta- 
ble, are  double  former  prices. —  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances economy  should  be  the  word  with  all 
those  who  have  to  gain  their  livelihood.  Cut 
down  every  useless  expense  and  useless  indul- 
gence ;  get  up  an  hour  sooner  in  the  morning,  and 
go  to  bed  an  hour  later  at  night  ;  work  in  a  little 
additional  elbow  grease  during  the  day,  and  if 
f-dessed  with  health,  the  poorest  among  us  may 
soon  bid  defiance  not  only  to  high  prices,  s(  arcity 
ol  money,  and  prospective  starvation,  but  in  due 
time,  to  debts,  duns,  and  difficulties  in  the  bargain. 
—  Live  light  and  live  cheap  ;  it  is  easily  done. — 
Rice  and  molasses  is  an  admirable  dish  f3r  chil- 
dren ;  salt  herrings  for  breakfast  or  tea,  three  times 
a  week,  are  enviable  luxuries  for  grown  folks, 
middling  bacon  and  fried  apples  are  both  healthy 
and  palata  le,  veal  shin  soup  well  made  is  excel- 
lent; and  a  fish  stew,  brewed  according  to  rule  is 
superlative. 

Then  for  side  dishes,  what  can  match  well  boil- 
ed or  fried  potatoes,  pickled  beets  and  onions 
"  smothered,"  not  in  '*  cream,"  but  in  hot  water 
and  drawn  butter?  A  dozen  or  other  little  knick- 
knacks  might  be  named,  but  these  will  suffice  for 
the  present.  So  much  for  cheap  summer  living; 
now  for  cheap  wearing. —  Brush  up  and  repair  the 
old  shoes  and  stockings  ;  pull  the  faded  waistcoat 
and  pantaloons  ont  of  the  closet  and  try  them  on 
again  ;  they  don't  look  so  well  as  new  to  be  sure, 
but  tliey  fit  loosely  and  pleasantly,  besides  they 
an;  paid  for.  Get  last  year's  winter  coat  from  the 
garret,  have  the  elbows  patched,  the  missing  but- 
ton replaced,  the  dust  brushed  off,  the  grease  spots 
taken  out,  and  slip  it  on  ;  then  have  the  old  hat 
brushed  and  ironed  up,  and  look  in  the  glass  at 
yourself,  reader,  if  you  have  heeded  aud  followed 
our  counsel  and  see  how  you  like  your  personal 
api)earancel  The  patches  on  the  elbows  arc  ob- 
jectionable ;  true,  they  are  not  very  slightly,  but 
whicii  is  the  best,  a  patch  on  the  elbow  of  your 
coat  by  a  tailor,  or  a  tap  on  your  shoulder  by  a 
siierifF's  officer  ?—^  Petersburf.;;  Constdlaiion. 


(From  an   English  Paper.) 

On  Horse  Food. —  People  generally  imagine, 
when  they  hear  the  quality  of  oats  mentioned,  that 
their  only  desirable  properties  consists  in  the 
brightness  of  color,  purity  of  scent,  and  freedom 
from  all  appearances  of  having  been  damp  or  iieat- 
ed  ;  but  they  rarely  advert  to  the  fact,  that,  when 
these  objects  have  been  attained,  their  main  value 
yet  rests  in  their  weight  ;  and  a  material  differ- 
ence tnay  be  found  in  samples,  which,  to  the  hand 
and  eye  of  one  who  is  not  a  good  judge  of  the  ar- 
ticle, may  ap]>ear  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  sort, 
though  the  bushel  of  the  one  kind  maybe  several 
pounds  lighter  than  the  other.  The  following  ta- 
ble will  show  the  quantity  of  meal  which,  in  or- 
dinary seasons,  is  usually  extracted  from  certain 
weights  of  grain,  and  on  which  tlie  nourishment 
to  be  obtained  from  it  depends: 

Weight  per  bushel  avoirdupois. 
lb. 
42  lbs.  produce  in  meal  25 

4Q  «  ((  (I 

38  "  "  « 

36  «  <(  (« 

34  "  "  " 

32  "  "  ' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beast  which  is  fed 
upon  oats  of  the  latter  description,  (which  abound 
in  our  markets,)  is  the  loser  of  about  one-third  of 
the  nutriment  which  he  would  obtain  if  supplied 
with  those  of  good  quality. 

[If  oats  be  taken  at  the  price  of  sixtyfour  cents 
the  bushel  of  thirtytwo  pounds,  giving  seventeen 
pounds  and  five  ounces  of  meal,  what  jirice  should 
be  given  per  bushel  for  oats  weighing  fortytwo 
pounds  and  giving  twenty  five  pounds  two  ounces 
of  meal  .'  The  answer  will  almost  astonish  one 
—  say  nearly  ninetysix  cents.  ] 


lb. 

6z. 

lb.  oz. 

25 

2- 

-do 

in  husk  16  14 

23 

6 

16  10 

21 

12 

16  4 

20 

3 

15  13 

18 

11 

15  5 

IT 

5 

14  11 

Preserving  Potatoes. —  Chance  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  preserving  potatoes, 
which  is  both  simple  and  attended  with  little  or  no 
expense.  A  house  keeper  hail  placed  in  his  cel- 
lar a  quantity  of  charcoal.  Having  removed  it  in 
the  autumn,  without  removing  the  dust  that  cov- 
ered the  ground,  he  caused  a  large  quantity  of 
potatoes  to  be  laid  on  it.  Towards  the  spring 
these  roots  were  preserved,  had  thrown  out  no 
shoots,  and  were  found  as  fresh  and  well  flavored 
as  new. 


The  Northampton  Courier  celebrates  a  radish 
twenty-three  inches  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in 
circumference,  aud  weighing  live  pounds. 


Subscriptions  have  been  commenced  in  New 
York  for  the  erection  of  a  chain  bridge  over  the 
Niagara  river,  near  the  Falls. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from   Gen.    Tallmadge  to  the 
American  Institute,  dated 

"  Naplks,  5th  March,  1836. 
•'  Since  I  arrived  in  this  land  of  fame  and  fa- 
ble, I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  culture  of 
Silk,  so  justly  a  subject  of  great  aud  growing  in- 
terest of  our  country.  I  have  visited  several  man- 
ufactories of  silk.  It  is  not  the  season  for  seeing 
the  silk  worm,  but  most  of  its  progress  in  otiier 
rsepects  I  have  been  able  to  see.  I  have  made 
many  inquiries  in  hopes  of  obtaining  useful  in- 
formation. Finizio  is  an  extensive  manufacturer 
of  sewing  silk  ;  he  makes  about  3000  lbs.  a  week, 
which  is  mostly  sent  to  the  New  York  market. 
He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  i  found  him  willing 
to  answer  my  inquiries  ;  as  also  were  several  oth- 
er establishment-',  and  which  mostly  confirmed 
his  statement.  The  sewing  silks  of  Naples  are 
mostly  made  from  the  silk  -grown  in  Calabria, 
where  the  Worm  is  fed  principally  upon  the  black 
mulberry,  and  which  makes  tlie  strongest  and 
best  sewing  silk.  Finizio  slated  that  the  worm 
fed  on  the  black  mulberry,  made  the  strongest 
thread  ;  that  on  the  ichite  mulberry,  finer  and  liet- 
ter  for  fabrics  ;  that  on  the  Chinese  mulberry,  still 
finer  and  more  delicate.  When  asked  if  the  co- 
coon from  the  Chinese  mulberry  required  more 
skilful  and  delicate  work  to  wind  and  work  it,  he 
said  it  did,  and  immediately  produced  two  skeins, 
one  of  whichj  he  said,  was  from  the  black  mul- 
berry, (from  a  bush,  perhajis,  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
circumference,)  the  other  from  a  bush  about  four 
feet.  The  lesser  bush,  he  said,  was  less  liable  to 
break  the  thread  in  winding  from  the  cocoon,  and 
was  used  in  finer  silks  for  fabrics.  'J'he  black 
mulberry  produced  a  stronger  thread,  and  would 
bear  the  largest  reel,  and  was  principally  used  in 
that  business.  The  silk  here  is  mostly  made  in 
the  country  by  families  in  detail,  and  much  of  it 
reeled  there,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  brought  to 
market.  For  sewing  silk  it  is  doubled  as  often 
as  required,  and  twisted  as  much.  This  process 
is  wholly  in  a  darkrootn.  The  silk  is  worked  wet, 
and  for  this  purietsc,  to  preserve  a  uniformity,  the 
atmosphere  is  kept  damp,  the  day  light  excluded, 
and  the  work  carried  on  with  small  hand  lamps. 
The  machine  was  turned  by  men  harnessed  like 
mules,  I  have  since  been  out  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  silk  factory  of  the  king,  which  is  worked 
by  water  power,  and  b}-  which  the  cocoons  are 
also  reeled.  I  stated  to"  Finizio,  as  well  as  at  the 
king's  factory,  that  the  Italian  silk  was  sold  in  the 
American  markets  by  its  weight,  while  the  Amer- 
ican sewing  silk  was  sold  by  the  skein  :  and  that 
one  pound  of  the  Italian  would  have  perhaps  two 
hundred  and  fifty  skeins,  while  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican silk  would  have  about  threfe  hundred  and  fif- 
ty skeins.     The  cause  of  this  difference  of  weight, 


or  why  the  American  sewing  silk  has  a  tendency 
to  curl  or  knot,  they  couid  not  exjlain  without  a 
sample  ;  but  said  the  weight  of  sewing  silk  could 
be  diminished  or  very  considerjibly  augmented  in 
the  dyeing,  and  that  good  dyeing  required  the  silk 
to  l)e  well  boiled  in  soap,  after  which  it  was  )»ut 
into  an  acid,  and  was  there  prepared  for  the  pro- 
cess of  the  dye,  according  to  the  color,  as  de- 
scribed. The  gloss,  or  dressing,  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  beating  or  twisting  on  a  post,  which, 
with  the  manual  labor  put  upon  its  finish,  it  is 
supposed,  prevents  its  tendency  to  knot. 

I  asked  if  the  color  of  the  cocoon,  yellow  or 
white,  gave  any  difference  of  value,  or  indicated 
a  sickly  worm,  and  the  answer  was,  that  the  color 
was  casual,  and  the  value  the  sanje  ;  that  a  selec- 
tion of  white  or  yellow  cocoons  from  which  to  get 
eggs,  would  probably  produce  a  like  color  ;  and 
Mr  Finizio  said  he  had  some  customers  who 
had  so  selected  and  brought  him  cocoons  entirftly 
white  ;  and  that  for  white  ribbons  or  fabrics,  they 
commanded  a  greater  price  of  from  three  to  five 
per  cent.,  thouijh  otherwise  of  equal  value. 

I  have  made  many  other  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  but  which  in  the  limits  of 
a  letter  cannot  be  detailed,  'ilie  eggs" are  herein 
market  during  most  of  the  year,  and  by  being 
kept  m  a  grotto,  or  eld,  duinp  ;  lac  ,  the  wornj 
can  be  produced  as  requind.  '^^1  he  sirocco,  or 
hot  south  wind,  is  here  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
silk  worm,  aud  sometimes  sud  ienly  destroys  so 
many  of  the  wo/ms  as  to  require  the  reproduction 
of  another  class,  from  eggs  in  reserve.  They 
should  be  sheltered  from  this  wind,  and  ventila- 
tion should  be  given  them  above  or  by  back  win- 
dows. I  think  we  have  sometimes  a  like  south, 
or  south-west  wind,  which  should  be  guarded 
against,  and  which  our  gardeners  call  a  red  wind, 
from  a  rust  produced  by  it  on  peach,  and  ajj^icot 
trees,  which  curls  up  and  burns  the  young  leaves, 
and  often  kiLs  the  trees,  and  is  said  to  effect  the 
mulberry  trees  in  like  manner' 


We  do  not  entirely  despair  of  having  (Jrcasion- 
ally  a"  Johnny  Cake,"  after  the  old  corn  is  all 
consumed.  A  gentleman  from  Westmoreland  in- 
forms us  that  he  thinks  he  can  safely  calculate  on 
fortyfive  bushels  to  the  acre  from  his  corn  fields, 
but  considers  it  an  exception  of  that  of  most  of  his 
neighboring  farmers.  W  ile  his  fieliis  remain 
uninjured  iiom  the  frosts,  others  near  are  neaily 
destroyed.  His  lies  Uj'nn  a^very  elevated  part  of 
the  town. — Silk  Grower. 


Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  squir- 
rels of  all  kinds,  grey,  black,  red  and  striped,  were 
brought  in  by  the  two  sides  at  a  great  squirrel 
hunt  in  Swanton.  (Vt.)  a  few  days  since. 
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ESSEX  AGRICULTURAl.   SOCIETY. 
The  Salem  Gazette  gives  the  following  sketch    of  the 
remarks  of  Gov.  Everett  at  the  Essex  Cattle  Siiow. 

7.ytcr  the  re;)ort  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
nients  had  been  read,  Governor  Everett  rose  and 
made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Committee  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  present.  He  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  exhibition  of  the  day  ;  and 
h'u  confidence  that  the  boutsty  of  the  State  was 
beneficially  ajiplied  by  the  Essex  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, tie  stated  that  the  wish  had  been  ex|)ress- 
ed  tfiat  he  should  address  the  audience.  He  felt' 
that  in  complying  with  the  request,  he  stepped 
beyond  the  line  of  usage  on  such  occasions,  but 
he  trusted  the  responsibility  of  his  doing  so  would 
be  considered  as  resting-  with  the  Committee,  by 
whom  the  wish  had  been  expressed. 

The  Governor  added,  that  he  felt  additional  em- 
barrassment in  following  the  orator,  who  in  his 
very  able  an.*!  interesting  discourse,  had  anticipat- 
ed  many  of  the  general  remarks  appropriate  to 
such  an  occasion.  His  only  effort  could  now  be, 
to  sulijoin  a  few  observations,  so  simple  as  to  pre- 
sent then)selves  without  research,  and  he  hoped 
important  enough  to  bear  a  rei)etition,  should  it 
happen,  as  was  very  jirohable,  that  they  had  been 
already  made  by  the  orator  of  the  day. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  nature  and  objects 
of  cattle-shows,  and  their  beneficial  influence  on 
the  state  of  the  husbandry  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, Governor  Everett  proceeded  substantially  as 
follows  : 

The  benefit  which  has  accntefl  to  our  fartners 
from  these  exhibitions,  cannot  be  estimated  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  or  measured  by  the  figures  em[)loy- 
ed  to  state  an  increase  of  agricultural  products.  A 
few  more  t-jus  of  hay  from  your  meadows  ;  a  few 
more  bushels  of  corn  or  potato;-s  from  your  tilled 
lanrls;  a  better  stock  of  animals  for  the  dairy,  the 
fold,  or  the  pen,  would  add  sometliing,  it  is  true, 
to  the  iiublic  and  private  wealth  of  tlie  comnuini- 
ty  ;  but  if  nothing  farther  came  of  it,  it  would  be 
amatter,in  which  neither  the  patriot  nor  the  Chris- 
tian could  take  a  deep  interest. 

l!ut  when  we  consider,  that  tlie  class  of  hus- 
bandiiien  is  tuimerically  the  largest  in  the  conunu- 
nity  ;  and  that  on  their  condition  it  has  been  found, 
in  the  experience  of  the  whole  world,  that  the  so- 
cial, jjoiitical,  and  moral  ch.iracters  of  countiies 
mainly  de};ends,  it  follows  as  self-evident,  that 
whatever  imprwves  Hie  situation  of  tiie  farmer, 
feeds  the  life-s.  Tings  of  the  national  character.  Jn 
proportion  as  our  husbandmen  prosper,  they  not 
only  enjoy  themselves  a  kirger  portion  of  the 
blessings  of  life  ;  but  society  is  kept  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  they  are  enabled  to  make  ampler  pro- 
visions for  tlie  education  and  establishment  of  their 


children,  and  thus  leave  behind  them  a  posterity 
competent  not  only  to  preserve  and  assert,  but  to 
augment  their  heritage. 

It  will  accordingly  be  found,  that  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  political  condition  of  different 
countries  coincide  directly  with  the  different  ten- 
ures on  which  the  land  is  held  and  cultivated.  It 
is  not  that  in  one  country  the  Government  is  ad- 
ministered by  an  elective  President;  is  another  by 
a  limited  monarch  ;  in  another  by  an  absolute  des- 
pot. These  things  are  not  unimportant;  because 
forms  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  substance  after 
them.  But  a  far  more  important  question,  in  de- 
ciding the  political  condition  of  different  countries 
is,  hoio  is  the  land  held  ?  The  orator  has  told  us 
what  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  but 
there  are  countries,  where  the  case  is  still  worse. 
There  are  countries,  where  the  land, —  the  whole 
of  it, —  is  claimed  to  be  the  property  of  an  abso- 
lute despot,  rather  a  chief  of  brigands  than  a  sove- 
reign,—  who  once  or  twice  a  year  sends  out  his 
armed  hordes  to  scour  the  territory  ;  to  sweep 
together,  without  the  sliadow  of  law  or  pretence 
of  right,  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  on; 
leaving  the  wretched  peasant  little  else  than  what 
he  actually  grasps  with  his  teeth.  Such  is  the 
system  introduced  into  some  parts  of  Hindostan 
by  their  Mahometan  conquerors,  and  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  breaking  down  the  civilization  of 
countries  once  refined,  learned,  wealthy,  and  pros- 
j)erous,  into  a  condition  very  little  better  than  that 
of  the  North  American  savage.  Contrast  this 
with  the  system  on  which  our  lands  are  held  and 
occupied,  in  pursuance  of  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  divided  into  small  farms,  the  property  of  those 
Avhotill  them,  who  have  every  inducement  and 
facility  to  better  their  condition,  and  who  feel 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  their  feliow  citi- 
zens, in  every  other  pursuit,  it  is  plain,  that  over 
such  a  population,  no  government  could  exist,  but 
one  like  that  beneath  which  we  live,  in  which  the 
people  are  the  direct  source  of  power.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  equally  plain,  that  whatever 
improves  and  raises  the  condition  of  husbandmen, 
tends  directly  to  sustain  and  fortify  the  social  fab- 
ric. 

A  very  celebrated  ancient  poet  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
too  happy  farme-'s,  did  you  but  know  your  bless- 
ings." If  this  could  be  said  of  the  formers  of  It- 
aly, at  th.;  close  of  the  civil  wars, —  subjects  of  an 
absolute  prince,  and  a  part  of  them  only  the  own- 
ers of  the  land  they  tilled,  it  may  well  be  repeated 
of  the  husbandmen  of  New  England,  the  proprie- 
tors of  a  soil  which  furnishes  a  competence  of  all 
the  good  things  of  life  ;  and  the  possessor  of  an 
amount  of  blessings  never  surpassed,  if  ever  equal- 
led. Not  among  the  least  of  these  privileges,  is 
the  rich  birthrigiit  of  patriotic  recollections  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from   our    fathers ;  and    of 
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which  no  portion  of  our  country  has  more  to  boast, 
than  the  ancient  county  of  Essex.  It  is  no  mere 
com|)liment,  sir  ; —  the  county  of  Essex  is  a  dis- 
tinguished part  of  tlie  State.  It  wouhl  be  easy, 
witliin  the  limits  of  this  single  county,  to  find,  in 
the  history  of  other  times,  bright  examples  of  al( 
the  traits  of  character  and  conduct,  which  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  honor  of  nations  in  peace 
and  in  war.  From  the  early  contests  with  the 
Indians  and  French, —  from  the  time  when  the 
"Flower  of  Essex"  fell  at  "Bloody  Brook," — 
down  to  the  close  of  the  revolution,  the  fathers  and 
forefathers  of  those  I  have  the  honor  to  address, 
contributed  a  full  share  of  the  counsel  and  treas- 
ure, the  valor  and  blood  by  which  the  cause  of 
the  country  was  directed,  sustained,  and  carried 
througii  triumphant. 

Need  I  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  of 
Danvers  .^  Is  is  not  enough  to  recall  the  time, 
n  )t  beyond  the  memory  I  am  sure  of  some  whom 
I  see  before  me,  when  a  regiment  of  royal  troops 
was  here  encamped,  a  sort  of  praetorian  band  to 
guard  the  residence  of  the  Royal  Governor?  Need 
1  do  more  than  remind  you  of  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  when  your  sires,  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell  of  yonder  church,  hastened  together,  a 
portion  of  them  tmder  the  command  of  your  ven- 
erable fellow-citizen  near  nje,  (General  Gideon 
Foster,)  and  rushed  rather  than  marched  to  the 
field  of  danger,-; — sixteen  miles  in  four  hours, — 
flying  into  the  jaws  of  death,  as  rapidly  as  fear 
commonly  lends  men  wings  to  fly  from  it;  and 
contributing, —  this  single  town, —  this  one  little 
town, —  oh,  prodigality  of  noble  blood, —  one 
SiXth  of  the  entire  loss  of  that  eventful  day.  Need 
I,  my  friends,  for  the  most  touching  recollections, 
go  beyond  the  walls  of  yonder  ancient  church, 
consecrated,  as  it  was,  by  the  strange  spectacle, 
(at  the  memory  of  which  your  tears  were  called 
forth  afresh,  on  last  year's  return  of  the  great  an- 
niversary,)—  the  sight  of  four  of  your  brave  sons 
wrapped  in  their  bloody  shrouds, —  the  honorable 
wounds  which  they  had  received  in  their  coun- 
try's cause  still  freshly  flowing?  Could  I  before 
this  audience  on  such  a  theme,  be  wholly  mute, 
would  not  the  grey  hairs  of  the  veteran  leader  of 
that  heroic  band,  who  is  now  before  me,  (Geneial 
Foster)  rebuke  my  silence,  and  put  a  tongue  in 
every  echo  of  this  building,  which  would  cry  out 
and  shame  me  ! 

Yes,  fellow  citizens,  if  anything  could  make 
your  native  land  your  homes,  your  firesides  more 
dear  to  you,  it  must  be  these  recollections  of  the 
precious  blood  by  wliich  they  were  redeemed.  If 
anything  was  wanting  to  inspire  you  with  a  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  it 
would  be  the  thought  of  the  inestimable  jirice,  at 
which  they  were  purchased. 

Nor  let  us  forget,  if  we  have  a  patriotic  ances- 


try to  be  proud  of, —  and  if  we  have  privileges  to 
enjoy, —  we  have  also  incumbent  duties  to  per- 
form. The  great  )  rinciples  of  republican  liberty 
are  exposed  to  danger  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
Prosperity  not  less  than  trial  may  sap  the  founda- 
tion of  the  social  fabric  ;  and  there  is  at  all  times 
less  danger  from  a  foreign  foe,  than  from  fiarty 
passion,  individual  selfishness,  and  general  ap- 
athy. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  expected  of  me  to  en- 
large upon  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  our 
husbandmen  with  a  view  to  guard  against  these 
dangers  and  perpetuate  our  institutions  in  their 
purity.  I  can  but  glance  at  the  topic.  But  I  may 
sun's  rays  and  the  dews  of  heaven, —  shoot  up- 
ward and  expand, —  array  itself  in  glories  beyond 
the  royal  vesture  of  Solomon, —  extract  Irom  the 
same  common  earth  and  air  a  thousand  varieties 
of  the  green  of  the  leaf, —  the  rainbow  hues  of  the 
petals,  the  juicy  or  the  solid  substances  of  the 
fruit  which  is  to  form  the  food  of  man  and  his  de- 
pendent animals — I  say  the  intelligent  husband- 
man w!io  beholds  this,  seems  to  step  behind  tlie 
veil,  which  conceals  thi;  mysteries  of  creative 
yjower,  and  sit  down,  (iff  dare  so  to  speak)  in  the 
laboratory  of  Omnipotence. 

Connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  religious 
principle,  and  the  natui'al  fruit  of  it,  we  look  to 
our  husbandmen  for  a  high  mora!  sense.  'Nie 
say,  that  tlie  first  and  most  important  duty  of  the 
husbandman  is  to  endeavor  to  preserve,  and  if  it 
may  i)e  to  strengthen,  the  broad  foundation  Jaid  by 
our  fathers,  in  a  deep  religious  jjrinciple.  Surely 
there  is  no  class  of  the  community,  whose  daily 
pursuits  eught  to  furtiish  greater  nourishment  to 
the  sense  of  religious  things.  '!  he  reflecting  mind 
it  is  true,  beholds  traces  of  a  higher  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  every  step  of  every  walk  of  life;  but 
the  husliandinan,  who  drops  a  seemingly  lifeless 
seed  into  the  cold  damp  earth, —  there  in  great  |iart 
to  decay, —  who  sees  the  vital  germ  in  a  few  ays 
pierce  the  clod, —  rise  into  the  air, —  drink  the 
worst  feature  in  the  degradation  of  many  foreign 
countries,  is  the  moral  condition  of  those  who  till 
the  soil,  showing  itself  in  tlie  extreme  of  inten  - 
pernnce,  and  the  kindred  vices.  No  man  can  ful- 
ly understand  this,  who  has  Jiot  wit.iessed  it.  In 
the  general  moral  character  of  our  pri|)idation,  we 
are  warranted  in  saying  that  it  might  serve  as  an 
examjile  to  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  out  of 
New  England,  (and  1  rej)eat  oniy  a  remark,  which, 
I  have  heard  several  times  ffom  persons  coming 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,)  you  could  as- 
semble a  concourse  giving  so  much  proof  of  so- 
briety, thrift,  and  industry,  as  is  brought  together 
in  this  town  to-day,  and  might  be  assembled,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  in  any  town  in  Massachusetts. 
We  look  to  our  husbandmen,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, tn    sustain,  and    if  possiljle    elevate,    tiiis 
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sound  state  of  morals  in  the  community.  — 
Lastly,  that  I  iiuiy  say  a  single  word  on  a  sub- 
ject, on  which  the  orator  has  preceded  me  —  it 
is  a  great  and  just  boast  of  the  pilgrims  and  tlicir 
descendants,  that  they  made  early  and  ample  pm- 
vision  for  education.  Farmers  of  Essex,  hold  fast 
to  that  boast.  I  had  rather  for  the  appearance,  if 
I  must  choose  between  them,  see  the  country  dot- 
ted all  over,  at  its  cross-roads,  with  its  plain  little 
village  school-houses,  tlian  have  the  high  places 
of  a  few  large  towns  crowned  with  the  most  splen- 
did fabrics  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art.  I  had 
rather  for  the  strength  and  defence  of  the  coun- 
try,—  if  I  must  choose  between  them, —  see  the 
roads  that  lead  to  those  school-houses  thronged 
with  the  children  of  both  sexes,  saluting  the  trav- 
eller as  he  passes,  in  the  good  old  New  England 
way,  with  their  little  courtesy  or  nod,  than  gaze 
upon  regiments  of  mercenary  troops  parading  up- 
on the  ramparts  of  impregnable  fortresses.  Aye, 
for  the  honor  of  the  thing,  I  had  rather  have  it 
said  of  me,  that  I  was,  by  choice,  the  humblest 
citizen  of  the  state,  making  the  best  provision  for 
the  education  of  ail  its  children,  and  that  I  had  the 
heart  to  appreciate  this  blessing,  than  sit  on  a 
throne  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  monarch  of  an  empire 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Husbandmen,  sow 
the  seed  of  instruction  in  your  sons'  and  daugh- 
ters' mindi?.  It  will  grow  up  and  bear  fruit, 
through  the  driving  storm  scatter  the  blossoms  of 
spring,  or  untimely  froht  overtake  the  hopes  of  au- 
tumn. Plant  the  germ  of  truth  in  the  infant  un- 
derstatidings  of  your  children  ;  save,  stint,  spare, 
scrape, —  do  anything  but  steal, —  in  order  to 
nourish  that  growth; — and  it  is  little, —  nothing 
to  say,  that  it  will  flourish  when  your  grave^stones, 
crumbled  into  dust,  shall  mingle  with  the  dust 
they  coveiTfl  : — it  will  flourish,  when  that  over- 
arching iieaven  shall  pass  away  like  a  scroll,  and 
the  eternal  sun,  which  lightens  it,  shall  set  in 
blood! 

GLEAHrmeiS  lar  hus  :iA]VDRY,  useful,  arts. 

<&c. 

Fattening  Swine. — "  A  farmer  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  is  celebrated  for  the  weight  of  his  hogs 
and  the  excellence  of  his  pork,  is  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  oats  with  his  corn  before  grinding  in  the 
preparation  of  about  one  fourth,  and  thinks  that 
if  he  had  not  the  oats  of  his  own,  he  should  be  a 
gainer  in  exchanging  corn,  bushel  for  bushel,  for 
oats,  rather  than  not  have  them  to  mix  with  his 
swine  feed.  He  thinks  they  eat  the  mixture  bet- 
ter than  clear  corn  meal,  are  less  liable  to  a  surfeit, 
and  of  course  will  fatten  much  faster  with  the  oats 
than  without  them.  *  *  * 

"The  fattening  of  hogs  on  apples  may  be  con- 
si<iered  as  one  of  the  su  ccessiul  innovations  of 
the  age,  it  being  certain  that  this  fruit  possesses  a 
value  for  that  purpose  which  but  a  fevv^ears  since 


was  wholly  unknown.  The  success  of  this  ex- 
periment has  given  a  new  value  to  orchards,  and 
will  probably  check  their  distruction,  which  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  had  already  com- 
menced to  a  considerable  extent.  The  various 
reports  from  gentlemen  of  intelligence  of  the 
practical  results  of  apj)!e  feeding  are  most  gratify- 
hig,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  system  will  be 
fully  approved  wherever  fairly  tested.  Where 
convenient  let  the  hogs  lie  in  the  orchard  from 
the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  fall,  till  it  is  time  to 
gather  apples  for  winter  or  cider,  and  they  will  in 
most  cases  be  found  respectable  pork.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  pen,  boiled  apples, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  corn,  oats,  peas  or 
buck  wheat  meal,  will  fill  them  up  rapidly,  make 
them  lard  well,  and  fill  the  (armers'  barrels  with 
sweet  pork,  of  the  first  quality.  If  any,  however, 
are  doubtful,  they  can  easily  finish  off  their  apple 
fed  pork,  as  is  generally  done  with  potato  fed, 
with  corn  or  peas,  and  with  similar  results." — 
"  G."  in  Genessee  Farmer. 

Seed  IVheat. — To  obtain  good  seed  wheat,  take 
the  bundles  and  shake  or  slightly  beat  them  over 
a  box,  and  the  earliest  and  jilumpest  kernels  will 
fall  out,  which  will  be  the  best  for  seed.  This 
method  will  tend  to  imp.rove  wheat,  and  is  attend- 
ed with  very  little  trouble. — Lynn  Star. 


Hops. —  Bj  accounts  received  from  the  Hop  Districts 
in  England,  it  appears  the  appearance  of  the  crop  liad 
improved  beyond  expectation,  llisbelieved  thata  larger 
crop  will  be  gathered  than  has  been  known  for  several 
years.     The  quality  good. 


Silk  Cocoons  have  been  left  at  our  ofBce  from  the 
House  nf  Industry,  at  South  Boston.  They  are  from 
eggs  of  this  year,  a  second  crop.  The  worms  came  out 
August  26th,  were  keptinan  even  temperature  of  about 
70  deg.,  and  spun  in  thirty  days. 


Skinless  Oats. —  We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Holmes,  of 
Dixmont;  Me.  for  a  small  quantity  of  Skinless  Oats  for 
distribution.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  dealing  them  out 
to  all  applicants  as  long  as  they  last. 


Another  Strike — The  bakers  in  Boston  have  re- 
solved no  longer  to  bake  beans  for  the  Sunday  dinners  of 
tlie  neighbors  at  three  cents  the  pot —  they  have  deter- 
mined on  having  four-pence-half  penny. 


A  man  has  been  sentenced  at  the  Worcester  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  te>  nine  months  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  cruelly  beating  a  yoke  of  o.xen. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  1st  inst.,  from  Tennessee.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  intends  to  rescind  the  Treasury  order,  requiring 
specie  payments  for  public  lands. 
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(For  IheSilk  Manual! 

Mr  Edftor  — Novices  in  the  Silk  business  are 
asking  for  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  young 
plants  of  the  Morii.s  !\Iulticaulis,  and  White  Mul- 
berry from  the  effecis  of  Winter.  By  publishing 
some  plain  directions  for  their  preservation  in  the 
UHXt  number  of  your  useful  ''Manual,"  you  will 
confer  a  new  favor  on  Many. 

Sept.  19,  1836. 

By  THK  Editor. — The  foregoing  should  have 
been  inserted  in  our  i\Ianual  lor  October,  but  was 
mislaid,  and  did  not  come  to  hand  till  too  late  for 
our  last.  We  will  now  give  the  best  information 
we  can,  at  |)resent,  command. 

Dr  Stebbins,  of  jVorthampton,  in  a  communica- 
tion for  the  jYorthaniplon  Courier,  republished  in 
Fessenden^s  Silk  Manual,  vol.  1,  p.  24,  observes  : 
"Although  the  climate  of  New  England  may  be 
congenial  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry,  and  trees  have  withstood  the  seve- 
rity of  several  winters,  even  in  open  and  exposed 
situations,  because  these  trees  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  fretpient  hoeing  about  the  roots,  in  the 
expensive  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  mulberry,  it 
may  be  |)rudent  to  accelerate  the  growth  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  by  frequent  hoeing  and 
stirring  of  the  earth  about  the  plant,  and  by,  or 
before  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August,  it  will 
be  necessary   wholly  to   omit  stirring   the   earth 


about  the  roots  to  impede  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

To  iiso  »ho  tooY-oa  for  fljedrng  ttoi  ina,  or  for  dry- 
ing in  a  shade  with  a  sprinklingof  salt,  and  pack- 
ed away  for  early  use  the  next  spring.  By  this 
metho<l  the  tree  may  acquire  a  more  firm  tex- 
ture or  wood.  On  light  soil  the  plant  will  soonest 
cease  to  grow ;  therefore,  our  ))oor  light  land  will 
answer  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, and  on  such  land  be  more  likely  to  acquire 
firm  wood,  and  the  capability  of  withstanding  the 
severity  of  northern  winters.  But  as  the  plant 
may  be  multiplied  by  cutlings  or  layers,  to  a  great 
extent,  should  any  i)erson  fear  the  severity  of 
winter,  the  plants  may  be  easily  secured  by  lay 
ing  down  the  plant  and  covering  with  earth,  or 
by  drawing  up  the  earth  a  few  inches  above  where 
the  sprouts  start  from  the  foot  stalk  — or  by  tak- 
ing uj)  the  roots  and  setting  them  out  in  a  cellar, 
or  out-house.  These  several  methods  have  been 
adopted  with  success,  and  have  preserved  the 
roots  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  but  the  tender 
plants  which  were  left  in  the  fields  without  any 
protection  have  suffered  severely,  especially  in 
consequence  of  the  early  frost,  which  proved  the 
death,  not  only  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  stock,  but 
some  of  our  most  hardy  trees. 

Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  in  a  communi- 
cation for  the  Baltimore  Purrnor,  observca  that 
"  none  but  the  young  trees  (of  the  3Iorus  Multi- 
caiilis)  are  ever  injured  by  winter,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  give  them  such  a  start  as  to  ena- 
ble them  to  repair  their  wood  previous  to  the  ap- 
proach of  very  cold  weather.  T  raise  all  my  trees 
from  cuttings,  in  a  hot  bed.  About  the  first  of 
iMarcli,  I  make  an  ordinary  hot  bed,  like  those 
used  for  cabbage  plants :  then  I  take  the  young 
wood  of  the  last  year's  growth,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  long,  merely  leaving  a 
single  bud  on  each  ;  these  pieces  I  stick  in  the 
hot  bed,  three  inches  apart,  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, the  upper  end  inclining  to  the  north,  and 
burying  it  so  That  the  bud  is  scarcely  seen  at  the 
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surface  of  the  earth  ;  sprinkle  the  bed  with  a  wa- 
tering pot,  and  put  on  the  glasses  ;  keep  the  bed 
])roperly  moistened  by  watering  every  day,  and 
throw  matting  over  the  glass  at  night,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  protect  both  from  frost  and 
the  hot  sun.  By  the  middl»;  of  May,  the  plaiits 
will  be  four,  six  or  eiglit  inches  high,  and  may 
then  be  transplanted  to  the  place  they  are  to  grow, 
like  cabbage  plants,  watering  them  once  a  day  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  if  the  weather  is  dry  ;  they  will 
be  found  to  be  well  rooted,  and  will  grow  from 
four  to  six  feet  the  same  season,  and  will  ripen 
their  wood  so  that  the  ensuing  winter  will  not 
injure  them.  After  the  first  year,  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  them  lost  by  the  winter,  except  in 
some  extra  cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  white 
midberry  has  suffered,  and  even  the  native  mul- 
berry, fully  as  much  as  the  multicaulis.  Last 
winter,  a  white  mulberry  tree.  se\en  or  eight  years 
old  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  city  of  Baltimore, 
was  killed  to  the  ground;  while  my  morus  multi- 
caulis, not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  and  north 
of  it  too^  and  in  a  higher  situation,  was  not  in- 
jured." 

SJL.K. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  sj.eak 
of  the  experiments  in  silk  culture  in  Muskingum 
county  during  the  past  season,  and  have  cxliil>ited 
specimens  of  beautiful  silk  made  by  a  fellow 
townsuian  during  the  past  summer.  The  fo'low- 
ing  communication  states  a  further  experiment, 
that  of  rearing  two  sets  of  worms  during  the  sa^ne 
season,  an  experiment  in  which  flir  VVestbrook 
was  entirely  succesful.  We  have  visited  his  nur- 
series of  young  mulberry  trees,  and  must  pm- 
noimce  them  the  handsomest  we  have  seen.  We 
also  procured  last  spring,  a  few  plants  of  the  Mo- 
rus IViulticaulis,  which  have  grown  finely,  and 
shotdd  they  not  kill  down  badly  this  winter,  we 
shall  have  several  ]iun<lred  cuttings  next  sjuing. 
The  great  stuad>ling  block  in  silk  culture,  the 
reeling  process,  has  proved  to  be  a  small  matter 
when  imderstood. 

Mr  Westbrook    has  left  a  s|)ecimen  of  his  own 
manufacture  of  sewing  silk  witii  us,  which  ran  be 
seen  by  calling  at  this  office. 
Mkssrs  Parke   &   BeiNNEtt  : 

Last  spring  I  obtained  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
the  White  Rlulberry  seed,  which  I  sowed  on  the 
11th  and  12th  of  April,  on  a  bed  40  feet  long,  and 
13  broad,  in  rows  twelve  indies  apart,  watering 
the  bed  twice  or  three  times  a  week  in  dry  wea- 
ther, once  a  week  at  least  with  soap  suds.  A  part 
of  my  seed,  say  one  half,  c;ime  up  the  last  of  that 
month  and  the  first  of  May,  when  the  dry  weather 
came  on.  The  balance  of  my  seed  did  not  come 
up  until  after  the  long  spell  of  rain  about  the  first 
of  June.  By  keeping  the  bed  clean,  and  occasion- 
ally   stirring   the  ground    between   the  rows,  the 


plants  grew  rapidly,  and  those  which  came  up 
before  the  drought,  jierhaps  the  nundier  of  three 
or  fdiir  thousand,  have  attained  to  the  average 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  some  to  the 
height  of  four  feet  ten  inches  ;  but  were  I  to  sow 
again,  I  should  occupy  at  [east  twice  as  much 
gromid. 

I  also  obtained  of  Mr  C.  G.  Wilson,  ten  trees 
of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  of  last  year's  growth, 
about  a  foot  in  heigiit,  which  were  brought  from 
Boston, and  did  not  arrive  here  until  about  the  first 
of  June,  at  which  time  they  were  transplanted, 
but  had  no  appearance  of  vegetating  for  about  ten 
days,  when  the  buds  next  the  ground  began  to 
develo[)e  themselves,  the  top  of  liie  stock  down 
to  those  buds  dried  up.  By  occasional  watering 
in  dry  weather,  and  stirring  the  ground  about  the 
roots,  those  buds,  together  with  several  sprouts  or 
suckeis.  which  sprang  uj)  fi'om  the  roots,  some  at 
the  distaiic.;  of  two  or  tun'«  mciies  fiu/ntlio  iiiitht 
stalk,  grew  rapidly  and  have  attained  to  the  aver- 
a;ie  height  of  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  one  measur- 
ing six  feet  six  inches,  clothed  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful foliage  1  ever  saw,  of  a  deep  gre:-n,.  and  of  a 
beautiful  glossy  silky  api)earance,  some  of  the 
leaves  measuring  eleven  and  one  fourth  inches  in 
length  and  ten  in  breadth.  I  iiitend,  if  I  can 
I  res(Mve  these  tiMi  trees  entire  the  coming  winter,, 
to  increase  n>y  number  to  one  thousand  from  cut- 
tings. 

I  also  o!)tained  a  few  silkworm  eggs  last  spring, 
whicli  came  out  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  Rlay,  and 
fed  tiiem  on  the  native  Mulberry  as  a  school  of 
expeiiment,  they  grew  well  and  wound  their  co- 
coons in  thirty-five  days  from  the  date  of  their 
luitchiiig.  The  moth  came  out  in  a  few  days  and 
laid  their  eggs,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  two 
crojis  in  a  year  have  been  raised  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  use  a  trite  adage,  "  what  has  been 
<lone  may  be  done  again,"  in  order  to  test  the 
experiment  satisfactorily,  I  allowed  a  second  crop 
to  hatch  :  they  came  out  on  13th  of  July,  and 
were  fid  from  the  limbs  which  I  cut  from  my 
seeding  trees,  until  the  fourth  age,  anri  tlio  l>alanftj 
of  the  season  on  the  native  mulbtrry.  The  worms 
grew  as  ra|>i<i!y,  and  ap[)eared  equally  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  the  former  eroji,  and  came  to  ma- 
turity five  days  sooner,  and  commenced  spinning 
their  cocoorvs  in  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  their 
hatching,  and  the  cuoooiis  were  about  the  same 
weight. 

The  foregoing  exposition  will  prove  beyond  iha 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  |>racti'-al)ility  of  rearing  two 
crops  of  worms  in  a  season  in  our  climate,  and 
also  the  adajitation  of  our  climate  and  soil  to  the 
successful  culture  of  the  mulberry,  for  in  turning 
over  the  pages  of  horticulture,  there  is  no  where 
recorded,  so  luxuriant  a  growth  as  in  the  above 
instance.  —  Zanesville  [Ohio)  Gazette. 
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Native  Silk  Manufacture. — '■  Two  skeins  of 
sewing  silk  liave  been  exliibitcid  to  us  by  Mr  Cal- 
vin Messenger  of  this  town,  which  are  the  pro- 
finct  of  worms  fed  upon  the  mull)erry  planted  by 
him  two  years  since.  The  silk  was  manufactured 
by  Mrs  Messenger  on  a  common  s[)iiiuing  wheel, 
4iud  wound  frotii  the  cocoons  by  the  aid  ofacom- 
moii  reel.  Mis  M^  has  had  no  other  infoi-mation 
in  relation  to  the  mode  of  manufacturing  silk,  ex- 
cept what  she  derived  from  books,  and  has  been 
enabled  to  gatiier  casually  from  others  —  no  ex- 
perimental knowledge.  One'  of  the  skeins  we 
examined  was  wound  from  100  cocoons,  the  other 
from  200.  The  former,  although  of  even  anduui- 
ferm  texture,  is  not  sufficient  sized  thread  for  com- 
mon use:  the  latter,  in  our  opinion,  is  equal  in 
size,  texture,  and  beauty  of  manufacture,  to  any 
we  have  ever  examined.  \v'e  hail  these  frst  fruits 
of  Mr  M's  success  as  an    omen    of  the  triumph  of 

lht>  sJllU    |>usm<i^s  iu    New    EngiaoJ. A^ctv  Il'ttnp 

shire  Argus, 

War  with  the  Locusts. —  Ibrahim  Pacha 
Governor  of  Syria  —  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  has 
formerly  distinguished  himseif  in  arms  against 
.men  —  has  latterly  added  to  his  brow  a  new 
wreath  of  glory  by  his  achievements  against  the 
locusts. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  there  was  such 
a  prodigious  flight  of  locusts  as  to  threaten  all  the 
crops  with  certain  destruction.  Hereupon  the 
brave  Pacha  ordered  out  his  troops,  putting  hintself 
at  their  head,  scoured  the  country,  lie  also  put 
in  requisition  all  the  [)0]Hilation  of  Aleppo,  and 
some  other  districts;  and  dividing  then^  into  sec- 
tions, compelled  them  to  march  against  the  lo- 
custs. 

The  conse<picnce  was,  that  after  an  uninter- 
rupted war  of  forty  days,  the  enemy  were  com- 
pletely vanquished.  The  number  of  slain  wasim- 
mejise  —  or,  perha;>s  we  siiould  rather  say  the 
quantity  of  the  s'ain  — for  they  were  measured — 
not  iiuinhered.  According  to  a  statement  drawn 
up  bv  Ibrahim,  there  were  482,160  ardobs.  Each 
ardel)  is  equal  to  eight  bushels.  The  whole  amount 
therefore,  was  no  less  than  3,517,280  bushels  «)f 
slain  locusts;  wliich  would  make  a  pile  equal  to 
all  the  man  slain  by  Julius  Caesar  in  all    his  wars. 

Warm  Clothing  vs.  Croup. —  Eberle  in  his 
excellent  work  on  the  diseases  of  chiidren,  says, 
the  mode  of  clothing  infants  with  their  necks  and 
uijj.er  part  of  the  breast  bare,  cannot  fail  to  render 
them  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  its 
dangerous  consequences.  In  this  country,  espe- 
cially among  the  Germans,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  clothing  their  children  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
leave  no  part  of  the  breast  and  lower  portion  of 
the  neck  exposed,  Croup  is  an  exceeding  rare  dis- 


ease. Whereas  in  cities,  or  among  people  who 
adopt  the  mode  of  dress  common  in  cities,  this 
frightful  disease  is,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
vastly  more  frequent.  During  a  practice  of  six 
years  among  the  '  Pennsylvania  Dutch,'  he  met 
with  but  a  single  case  of  this  affection  ;  and  this 
case  occurred  in  a  family,  who  bad  adopted  the 
present  universal  mode  of  suffering  the  neck  and 
superior  i)art  of  the  breast  to  remain  uncovered, — 
Bait.  Trans. 

Quick  Work. —  We  were  yesterday  an  eye 
witness  to  a  specimen  of  despatch,  which,  had  it 
not  fallen  under  our  own  inspection,  we  should 
have  heen  sceptical  in  delieving.  It  was  the  op- 
eration, at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  of 
reducing  wheat  in  straw,  to  baked  bread  in  ten 
minutes.  The  process  was  as  follows  : —  Twelve 
bundles  of  straw  were  placed  in  u   machine  in  the 

gardun.  ■wtttoli  otxiuc  tint    thitrolicrl  iir»  «   tniniito  unci 

a  half;  the  winnowing  was  effected  in  a  minute; 
the  grinding  and  bolting  occupied  a  minute  and  a 
half:  the  dough  was  kneaded  and  the  cakesform- 
ed  in  tvvo  minutes.  The  whole  contents  of  the 
twelve  bundles  were  placed  in  a  kitchen  range, 
and  came  out  thoroughly  baked  in  f<iur  minntes 
—  making,  in  the  whole,  ten  minutes.  The  cakes 
were  distributed  around",  and  they  only  wante<l  the 
aid  of  a  cooler,  and  a  few  pounds  of  Goshen  but- 
ter to  have  been  swallowed  in  another  minute, 
without  the  aid  of  mastication. — ^JV*.  Y.  Gaz. 

Carbonic  acid  in  the  air. —  Dr.  Dalton,  an 
English  physician,  who  has  for  years  turned  his 
attention  to  the  amount  of  carhonic  acid  in  the  at- 
mosphere, says  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  its 
average  quantity  in  one  part  in  1,000.  He  is  also 
of  o[)mion  that  the  quantity  of  this  gas  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  constantly  the  same  in  town  ai^d  coun- 
try, and  that  even  in  a  crowded  theatre  it  seldom 
rises  to  one  per  cont. 

Advantages  OF  Railroads, —  During  the  last 
war,  a  Company  of  volunteers  left  Balti'nore  for 
the  Capitol  —  and  by  forced  marches  reached 
Biadtjnsburg  in  two  days  and  a  halfi  A  few  days 
since,  a  volunteer  Company  left  Baltimore  in  the 
morning  in  the  rail  road  cars,  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, and  spent  a  greater  portion  of  the  day  in 
that  city,  and  returned  home  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  evening.  This  circumstance  shows  the  im- 
mense advantage  which  vvoidd  result  from  the  use 
of  rail  roads,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  a  foreign 
power. 

Method  of  preserving  Cheese  from  Worms 
AND  Mites. —  Grains  of  whole  pepper,  put  into  a 
vessel  in  which  cheese  is  kept,  will  drive  away 
the  above  mentioned  insects. 
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HAMPSHIRE:,  HAMPDEN  AND  FRANKLIN  Aft- 
RICULTURAL.  SOCIETY. 

.    [Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on   the 
state  of  the  Cattle  Show,  generally.] 

In  making  a  Report  of  tlie  result  of  their  ex- 
amination of  the  various  manufactures,  the  Com- 
mittee take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  articles 
presented  were  much  more  numerous  and  of  much 
better  quality  than  those  exhibited  on  any  former 
occasion,  for  several  years  past.  And  it  is  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  state,  that  there  has  been  a  man- 
ifest improvement  over  former  exhibitions  ill  the 
quality  and  finish  of  the  articles  shown  — though 
in  the  item  of  blue  and  other  dressed  cloths,  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  quality. 

Flannels,  floor-carpet?,  heartli  rugs,  woollen 
counterpanes,  rose  blankets,  linen  dla|>ers  and 
sheetings,  were  of  excellent  quality. 

The  butter  and  cheese  was  of  fine  flavor  ;  one 
lot  of  cheese  from  the  dairy  of  Col.  Gardiner 
J>;oh;iiooii  urcuii  way,  deserves  particular  uuiice 
for  its  superior  quality,  and  mode  of  manufacture. 
A  letter  inn-elation  to  it,  having  accompanied  the 
cheese,  and  setting  a  good  example  for  all  others 
to  follow,  the  object  of  such  exhibitions  being  not 
merely  to  show  a  particular  sample,  but  to  commu- 
nicate the  way  improvements  are  made,  that  oth- 
ers may  derive  a  benefit  from    their   experimen  s. 

The  Silk  department  was  superior  to  that  of 
any  former  anniversary  in  this  county,  and  is  a 
sure  evidence  that  the  silk  cause  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing within  the  limits  of  the  society,  })articu- 
larly  in  the  town  of  Ctimmington,  where  more  silk 
is  manufactured  than  in  any  other  town. 

The  raw  and  reeled  and  manufactwrcd  article 
exhibited  by  Mr  Austin  Cobb  of  Cummingion, 
was  of  excellent  quality,  and  greater  in  quantity 
than  were  ever  before  exhibited  here. 

The  raw  and  reeled  silk  exhibited  by  !\1r  '!  im- 
othy  Smith  of  Andierst,  would  do  credit  to  any 
county,  or  any  society. 

The  silk  hoisery  by  Miss  Sophia  Dickinson  of 
Hatfield,  Miss  Norton  and  Mrs  Kingham,  and 
Sewing  silk  by  Mrs  Tucker,  all  of  Cunnningtcn, 
were  of  superior  quality. 

Mrs  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Northampton,  exhibited 
Bpecimena  of  the  greaiest  quantity  of  cocoons,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  silk  business  from  what 
has  been  now  exhibited,  the  time  cannot  be  distant 
when  every  family  might  clothe  themselves  in 
silk  of  their  own  manufactute,  instead  of  paying 
sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
foreign  nations  for  this  one  article. 

The  legislature  of  this  State  have  granted  a 
bounty  for  seven  years  on  cocoons,  reeling  and 
throwing  of  silk,  which  will  pay  all  the  expense  of 
feeding  the  worms,  and  of  performing  the  reeling 
and  throwing,  so  that- the  silk  will  be  a  clear  gain 


to  the  family  in  which  tfie  business  is,  or  ought  to 
be  done,  and  through  which  our  silk  factories  are 
to  be  supi)lied.  And  so  important  is  this  subject 
becoming,  both  as  a  matter  of  production  and 
manufaciiire,  that  the  attention  of  the  most  en- 
lightene<l  men,  as  well  as  the  attention  of  state 
legislatures  and  of  Congress,  has  been  directed  to  it. 

The  Committee  noticed  a  mammoth  pumpkin, 
and  a  squash  weighing  sixtysix  pounds,  the  pro- 
duct seed  being  brought  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  raised  in  the  garden  of  Mr  VVhitmarsh  of 
Northampton. 

There  was  also  some  large  sugar  beets  from  the 
garden  of  Mr  Apthrop  of  Northampton,  producing 
at  the  rate  of  i\(^nr\y  forty  tons  to  the  acre. 

A  machine  for  cutting  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables for  cattle,  the  invention  of  Mr  Abel  Wil- 
liams of  Ashfield,  attracted  great  attention,  and  it 
is  thought  may  be  of  great  use. 

In  respect  to  the  animals,  the  Committee  will 
say  generally,  thai  mey  were  more  numerous  and 
finer  than  on  ordinary  former  exhibitions.  And 
on  cows,  heifers  and  cattle  for  the  stall  they  regret 
that  the  rules  of  the  society  did  not  allow  them  to 
award  more  premiunis. 

Several  fine  bucks  were  shown,  but  no  lots  of 
ewes.  Swine  better  than  las:  year,  but  might  bo 
improved  by  crossing  the  breed. 

The  subject  of  Agriculture  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  the  mere  term  imports  ;  and  the 
annual  shows  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  in- 
tended for  or  confined  to  the  farmers  alone.  And 
here  the  Committee  feel  comj)elled  to  remark,  that 
a  comjtarison  with  similar  societies  in  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  places  us  decidedly  in  the  back 
ground. 

A  prominent  member  of  this  society,  and  adis- 
tinguisiied  public  man  in  this  county,  now  no  more, 
once  remarked  that  "the  mi)mentyou  pass  the  lines 
o(  the  county  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  you  feel  that  yo\i  have  entered  another 
district" — the  neatness  of  the  farms,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fences,  the  absence  of  brush  in  the 
highway  —  all  Told  that  thrift  was  there —  and  an 
examination  uf  the  stock  and  (ai'ming  i(iipU>inents, 
and  a  nearor  view  of  the  flomestic  arrangements 
showed  that  the  neatness  which  prevailed  without, 
was  but  the  conscfpience,  or  the  accomplishment 
of  the  neatness  and  order  and  system  and  comfort 
and  thrift  which  reiL'ned  within. 

The  old  county  of  Ham|'shire  was  formerly  no- 
ted, almost  to  a  proverl),  for  being  in  point  of  beau- 
ty, fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  morality  of  its  pop- 
ulation, one  of  the  fmest  counties  in  the  country, 
and  unsuri)assed  in  its  general  agricultural  advan- 
tages by  any  one  in  New  England. 

x\nd  while  our  neighbors  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, with  soil  far  inferior  to  ours,  and  possessing 
far  less  natural  advantages,  are  outstripping  us    in 
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npricultural  improvements,  sliali  not  llicir  exnm|)l(! 
stimulate  us  to  renewed  and  increased  exertions  to 
stimulate  all  riassea  of  our  peep'e  to  live  their 
countenance,  and  lend  their  co-opcraiion,  in  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  render  these 
anniversaries  more  interesting  and  useful,  and  in- 
duce all  to  f(!el  that  strong  individual  as  \v(;ll  as 
combined  efforts  are  necessary  to  carr^  into  com- 
plete effect  the  great  and  useful  objects  for  which 
the  society  was  orifriuated. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Oct.  19,  1836.       EDWARD  DICKINSON. 

The  Thames  I'unnel.  —  It  is  now  no  longer 
a  matter  of  doubt  wliether  this  wonderful  imder- 
taking  will  be  completed.  Science  and  |;erse- 
verance  have  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and 
we  may  now  expect,  with  well  foimed  confidence 

that   it    will   not  Itc  Irrng   trtrA-i^  th"  pUtHlC    "  Will    He 

enabled  to  go  into  the  tunnel   at  Rotherhithe   and 
come    out    at    \Va[iping."      It  a|)j  ears  that  more 
than   TOO    o  it   of  the    whole  1300  feet  have  been 
ompleted  ;  that   the    work  is  now  proceeding    at 
^e  rate  o(    4  1-2  feet    per  week,    and     that    this 
^\"kly  rate  will  soon  be  increased  to  8  or  9  feet. 
*^en  it  is  considered  that  the  stu[)endous   shield 
^''^Hi  Mi   })ru(iel  hf.s  constructed    to    obviate  the 
difl]rs](igg  foniierly  encountered,  weijrlis    no    less 
than  I'O  tons,  and  is  pnipclled  under  the  be<l  of  the 
riiamo^  sustaining  a   pressure    of  8>.00  tons,   we 
must  ref,y,|   ii,i.s   „s    a    ra;  id  progress.      But  that 
^vhich  pijk^cs  the  skill  of  the  engineer  in  the  moKt 
♦•(uisj)icii(.u,  |)()i!it    of  view,  is  the   fact    that    llie 
materia!    tlir<su(/li    which    the  shield  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  til.;  must  perfect  safety,    is  in  a  send 
fluid  state. 


Apples  for  fattening  Hogs.  ; —  Although 
the  attention  of  our  readers  has  been  before  called 
to  this  subject,  we  believe  its  'im[)ortance  is  too 
liltle  appreciated  generally;  and  as  the  present  is 
the  season  for  action,  we  sli^ll  Iny  a  few  fai-ts  be- 
foro  tliom,  t.huwing  the  advantages  of  euijiloying 
apples  as  food  for  fattening  liogs,  ovt^-r  f>th"f  snh. 
stances.  VN  e  shall  first  endeavor  to  show  that 
they  are  a  valuable  kind  of  food,  and  secondly, 
liiat  they  are  a  cheap  one. 

First,  with  regard  to  their  va-liie.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Elaine  Fanner  in  1834  made  the 
lollowing  experiu'ent.  jl«  commenced  feeding 
his  hogs  on  apjdes  in  August.  A  pig  four  UMinilis 
old  and  weighing  95  pounds,  was  fed  18  days  as 
follows: —  first,  two  busheis  of  sour  app  es, 
l>niled  with  six  quarts  of  oats  and  pea  meal,  weigh- 
ing four  and  a   half  j)oiind.s  were  given  him.      At 

f!ie  end   of  six  days  he  had  gainetl  six  pounds. 

lie  was  then  kef)t  six  days  on  the  same  quantiiy 
of  boiled  sweet  apples  and  meal,  at  the  end  of 
wliich  time  he  had  gained  six  >)ounds  more.      He 


was  next  fed  on  an  equal  quantity  of  boiled  pota^ 
toes  and  meal,  and  at  the  end  of  six  days  he  liad 
gained  only  five  pounds.  Here  the  superiority  of 
both  sweet  and  sour  apples  over  potatoes  was 
decisively  shown. 

A  correspondent  of  this  paper  at  Lockport,  in 
a  communication  last  winter,  states  that  he  shut 
up  seven  hogs  about  fourteen  months  old  on  the 
first  ff  October;  they  were  in  poor  condition, 
and  estimated  to  weigh  about  150  lbs.  each,  and 
worth  in  the  market  12  1-2  cents  per  pound.  — ■ 
They  were  fed  fifty  days  on  apples,  mostly  sour, 
boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  with  the 
addition  ef  a  bushel  of  bran  and  a  i)int  of  salt,  to 
three  bushels  of  apjtles.  At  the  end  of  fifiy 
days  they  were  fed  witli  twelve  and  a  half  bush- 
els of  soft  corn  in  the  ear,  and  afterwr.rds  slaugh- 
tered. The  average  weight  of  each  was  272 
[lomirts.  Estimaiing  the  apples  at  25  cents  a 
bushel,  the  bran  at  6  cents,  and  corn  at  62  1-2 
cents,  the  whole  expense  was  $77,55,  and  the 
pork  at  $6,12  1-2  per  cwt.  $116,  leaving  a  clear 
[)r(  fit  of  $41,45.  See  whole  experiment  detailed, 
in  Genesee  Farmer,  current  volume,  p.  61. 

These  experiments  it  will  be  observed,  were 
with  cooked  apples.  'J'jie  practice  has  also  suc- 
ceeded when  they  have  been  fed  in  a  raw  state  ; 
tiiough  the  latter  is  not  as  profitable,  except  on  a 
very  small  scale,  when  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  cooking  would  be  comparatively  greater.  In 
tJie  following  experiments,  the  apples  were  given 
uncooked.  A  correspondent  in  Onondaga  county 
turned  thirty  hogs  and  from  thirty  to  forty  shoats 
and  pigs  in  an  orchard  of  400  trees  about  the 
15th  of  September  and  they  remained  there  until 
the  latter  part  of  November  when  they  were 
slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  dollars 
worth  sold  alive,  and  about  a  dozen  retained  as 
store  pigs.  They  yielded  about  5.450  lbs.  of  first 
rate  pork,  fattened  on  apples  wholly,  without  any 
grain.  Ihis  was  the  fourth  experiment  of  the 
kind  made  by  the  writer,  all  of  which  were  at- 
tended with  complete  succeess. 

In  the  5th  volume,  page  324,  nf  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  S.  P.  Rhoades  of  Skaneateles  says,  «  A 
friend  from  Massachusetts  informs  nie  that  he 
sliut  up  a  hog  by  himself,  and  fed  him  entirely  on 
api)les  and  water,  last  fall,  and  that  he  became 
very  fat,  was  well  filled,  and  the  pork  was  hard 
and  sweet  as  that  fed  on  corn."  He  also  states 
that  when  turned  into  an  orchard  where  there  are 
both  sweet  and  sour  apples,  hogs  will  eat  about 
as  much  of  one  as  of  the  other. 

In  the  Brattleborough  Messenger,  a  correspon- 
flont  says,  "A  man  in  Guilford,  conversing  on  this 
subject,  said  to  me,  '  There  is  a  hog  that  will 
weigh  over  two  hundred  ;  I  brought  him  home 
ill  July  on  my  back.  I  have  given  it  nothing  but 
apples,  and  a  little  slop  for  drink." 
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Secondli/,  with  regard  to  the  cheapness  of  this 
kind  of  food.  This  may  perhaps  he  best  deter- 
mined by  calculation.  We  will  suppo^^e  that  an 
orchard  is  planted  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  that 
the  trees  stand  at  a  distance  of  twenty  five  feet 
asunder,  which  would  not  be  too  near  when  they 
are  merely  intended  for  this  purpose.  This  would 
give  about  seventy  trees  to  the  acre.  The  trees  at 
twenty  five  cents  each  would  cost  $18,75;  and 
the  expense  of  planting,  supposing  each  tree  to 
cost  ten  cents  each,  vvouhl  be  7  dollars.  While 
the  trees  aie  small,  the  land  may  be  tilled  and  will 
produce  as  much  as  before  ;  and  from  the  time 
they  begin  to  bear,,  they  may  be  considered  as 
paying  for  the  ground  they  occupy,  by  their  fruit. 
Such  an  orchard,  therefore,  in  a  good  bearing 
state,  would  cost  as  follows: 

One  acre  of  land  $50  00 

Seventy  trees,  1»    id 

Planting,  7  00 


$76  75 
The  annual  interest  on  this  sum  at  seven  per 
cent,  would  be  $5,30,  which  would  be  the  actual 
expense  of  each  crop,  as  the  pastuie  of  the  ground 
woukl  pay  for  gathering.  If  each  tree  bears  on 
an  average  five  bu&helsa  year,  (this  is  low  esti- 
mate if  the  mosti)roductive  varieties  are  selected,) 
the  annuid  crop  would  be  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels,  which  according  to  the  preceding  calcu- 
lation would  be  at  the  nite  of  one  cent  and  a  half 
a  bushel.  Estimating  the  cost  at  double  this,  the 
clear  profit  in  the  second  experiment  before  stated, 
instead  of  being  $41,45,  would  actually  be  $74,45. 
One  of  our  neighbors,  last  year,  made  forty 
dollars  from  a  small  orchard  of  about  an  acre,  l)y 
fattening  hogs,,  and  reserved  a  large  sujjply  for 
winter  and  other  use. 

If  ii>siead  of  feeding  potatoes  to  their  hogs, 
farmers  would  sell  their  potatoes,  and  purchase 
apples  for  this  purpose,  they  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage,  in  ordinary  seasons,  apples  suitable 
for  feeding  may  be  had  at  one  quarter  the  price 
of  potatoes,  or  even  less,  and  their  superior  vahie 
has  been  already  shown.  It  would  be  far  prefer- 
able, however,  if  they  would  raise  their  own 
apples,  of  kinds  expressly  for  this  purpose.— Gen- 
esee Farmer, 


Silk  Culture. — We  have  received  from  Mr 
Kenrick  of  Newton,  the  indefatigable  student  of 
vegetable  nature,  his  annual  "catalogue  of  fruit 
and  hardy  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous 
plants,  &c."  cultivated  at  the  extensive  and  wtll 
known  nursery  of  Nonantum  Hill.  To  this  pub- 
lication is  appended  a  most  interesting  and  valua- 
ble memoir  on  the  culture  of  Silk,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Mulberry  —  a  paper  which    recoin- 


mends  itself  to  the  attention  of  every  friend  of 
Home  Industry,  and  deserves  circulation  through 
the  country.  Such  men  as  Kenritrk  are  the  real- 
benefactors  of  our  race.  Theorists  may  think  and 
elucidate  —  practical  n>en  may  experiment  and 
execute  ;  but  those  who,  like  our  author,  com- 
bine both  characters,  affording  example  as  well  as 
precept,  are  the  teachers  to  whom  their  fellow  men 
may  most  confidently  look  for  profitable  instruc- 
tion. The  little  treatise  before  us,  comj, rising  less 
than  a  dozen  duodecimo  pages,  is  stored  with 
information  worth  millions  of  money  to  the 
American  people,  ft  is  a  remarkably  lucid  expo- 
sicion  of  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  Silk  mys- 
tery — and  in  a  form  as  concise  as-  its  style  is 
clear  and  attractive.  Were  we  not  apprehensive 
of  infringing  on  the  courtesies  of  authorship,  we 
should    forthwith    commence    transferring    these 

|>«gt.a   lO   (JUi      u<jlnijin3.        At    u\\     events,   we     filiall 

have  occasion  fretpiently  to  refer  to  its  details- 
and  directions  ;  and  with  leave  of  Mr  K.  will 
hereafter  republish  the  whole.  Meantime  we 
cannot  forego  the  gratification  of  copying  the  few 
paragraphs  subjoined,  being  the  eloping  iiorlion  of 
the  work  : 

"  The  value  of  silks  imported   into    the  Unit'^ 
States,  during  the  year  ending    Se[)t.  30,  1835  '^^ 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  Wihiain  Jn'K- 
son,   member    of  Congress    from    Massacliue^'^j 
amounted  to  $16,497,980,.  this  being    tlie    orgi'>«l 
or  first  cost  in  the  foreign  country.     Dnrirg    "'is 
period  only  $486,572  worth  of  this  great  amount 
was  exjjorted  ;  and  the  actual   cost    of  l'>^    above 
to  the  American  people,  or  the  whole   retail    cost 
to  tlie  actual  consumer,  may  be  Fairlj  estimated  at 
more  than  $22,000,000  for  the  year.      Most  of  all 
this  was  imported    from    Italy,    Switzerland,  and 
from    France  :  fonuerly    half  onr    imports    were 
from  China.      Yet  neither  the  articles  of  raw  silk,, 
nor  any  of  those  numerous,   substantial  and    e.e- 
gant  fabricfi,  which  are  composed  of  part  siik  and 
part  cotton,  or  of  mixtures    ol   silk    and    worsted 
are  included  in  tlie  at>ove  amount.      And   the   de- 
mand for  silks  which  is  now    so  great,  is   contin- 
ually increasing.      Not  half  this  amount  was  con- 
sumed six  years  ago;  and  since  1821,  and  durnig 
fifteen  years,  the  annual  amount  of  silks  consum- 
ed has  doubled  twice. 

Silk  is  believed  to  be  eminently  sulapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  every  division  of  this  great 
republic  ;  our  serene  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  its  growth,  and  the  prolonged  and  vig- 
orous state  of  vegetation  during  our  summers. 
The  genial  climate  for  silk  is  ours,  and  the  highly 
favored  soil  of  one  whole  continent  of  the  great 
western  world,  which,  by  an  especial  jnovidence, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Mexico,  has  fallen  to 
our  share  and  is  ours  exclusively. 
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Oiir  advantages  are  indeed  -kery  great  —  to  be 
\-1tily  ai)preoiate(l,  they  must  be  estimated  singly 
and  indivicbially  ;  how  inucb  greater  and  more 
striking  will  tiiey  then   ajjpear,  if   (;onsideretl  col- 

le,;tively our    innumerable    rivers     and     rapid 

stieatns,  our  immense  forests  and  mines,  llie  es- 
haustless  treasures  of  fuel  and  of  Hame,  tiie  com- 
bined elements  of  water,  earth,  of  tire,  and  of 
mighty  power,  await  —  offering  r!-sources  un- 
known and  immeasm'able,  and  willing  aids  in 
abridging  the  labors  of  man. 

History  will  record  to  endless  remembrance 
the  names  of  those  illustrious  individuals  who 
have  [)ersevered  as  the  fsithliil  guides  and  pioneers 
in  the  great  work  —  those  who  by  their  example 
or  writings  have  server!  as  lights,  to  i'bimine  our 
way,  and  to  cheer  us  through  tJie  long,da!k  and 
dreary  night, 

riope  dawns  ausj  jcious,  the  day  and  its  bright- 
ness will  be  ours  :  endowed  as  are  our  people 
with  fortitude,  with  energy,  and  with  intellectual 
resources  unsurpassed,  is  there  one  American 
who  can  doubt? 

By  those  nnceas-ing  toils  and  mighty  efforts,  and 

\  matchless  labors  for  which  our  people  are  so  dis- 

Vinguished,  the  millions  thus    recovered    wi'l    not 

\niy  be  their  just  rewai-d,  but  will  add  to  the   sub- 

Vntial  wealth  of  the  nation  and  to  the    glory    of 

t°  whole  republic." — Xnntuckcl  Inq. 


bottle   remained   sunk    long  enough,    there  is  no 
doal)t  but  it  would  have  been  filled  with  water. 


\\PEr.iMr.sTS  atSka. —  We  are  indebted  to  n 
friejv]^  who  has  jrst  arrived  from  Eurojte,  for  the 
faI!o\^„.v. — J\'\  Y.   Enquirer. 

Exptxinients  mndc  on  heard  (Its  Charkmrti^ne. — 

26th  of  Sjiitemb'M-,  1836,  the  weather  being  cahn^ 

I  corked  aiiemi  ty  wine  '^'o^'''^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  '^  piece  of 

■linen  over  this  cork  j  I   then  sank    it  into  the   sea 

six  liundred  feet ;   vvlieti    drawn    immediately    up 

•airain,  the  cork  wa^  ins'de,  the  linen   remained  as 

it  was  placed,  aiid  the  bottle  was  filled  with  water. 

I  next   .made  a  noose   of  strong   twine   ar-ound 

the  bottom   oi"  a  c^jrk,   which   I    forced    into   the 

empty    bottle,    lashed    the   twine    securely    to   the 

ritjolr  o.rtiie  DottiP,  and  sank  tlie  lioiile  six  hundred 

feet.      Upon  drawing  it  up    immediately,  the  cork 

was  found  inside,    having  fon-f d   its   way    by  the 

twine,  and  in  so  doltig  had  broken   itsidf  into  two 

pieces  ;  the  bottle  was  fiiied  with  water. 

1  then  made  a  stoj/ptr  of  white  |)i!!e,  long  eis/^«gh 
to  reach  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  bottle  ;  after  forcing 
this  stopper  inlo  the  bottle,  I  cut  it  off  aboiit  half 
an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  bottle,  and  drove 
two  wedges  of  the  same  wood  into  the  stop;  er. 
1  sank  it  600  feet,  and  upon  drawing  it  up  innne- 
-tliately,  the  stopper  remained  as  i  |)iaced  it,  and 
there  was  about  a  gill  of  water  in  the  bottle,  wliich 
remained  uul)r(jken.  TJie  water  must  liave  t()rc- 
•ed  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  wooden  stop- 
per, although    wedged    as   aforesaid,  and    had  the 


Col.  Charles  Biddle,  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States, 
in  conjunction  with  a  few  capitalists  in  this  coun- 
try, have  obtained  a  contract  for  a  Rail  Road 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panaina,  which  promises,  if 
coiiinleted,  to  be  of  inmiense  importance  to  our 
cominerce,  and  to  the  whole  world.  It  must  be- 
come, in  a  few  years,  the  highway  of  nations  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  will  enable  our  whaling 
ships  to  make  their  return  every  six  months,  in- 
stead of  three  years,  as  well  as  save  a  dangerous 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn. 


Framingham,  Oct  29,  1836. 

Mil  Ff.ssenden  : — Sometime  ago  I  promised  to 
write  you  an  article  t)n  Ploughs  and  Ploughing, 
'^Ve  farmers  are  rather  set  in  om-  notions  of  hus- 
bandry, and  each  of  course  prefers  his  own  mode 
until  fully  convinced  of  a  better. 

Plousihing^  is  the  most  important  operation  in 
husbandry,  and  should  be  closely  attended  to  by 
all  who  clioose  this  mode,  "to  turn  the  world  up- 
side down  4"  ami  with  a  good  plough  we  can  do 
this  with  much  less  hazard  to  the  commutiity  than 
our  Political  Mountebanks,  or  Trades  Union  asso- 
ciations. 

The  best  ploughing  is  that  which  most  com- 
pletely subverts  tlie  soil  and  buries  beneath  it  the 
entire  vegetal)le  growth.  To  effect  this  a  good 
plough  is  indispensable.  Rough  and  stony  ground 
may  indeed  be  rooted  up  by  the  short  rooter 
liloiigli.  Such  lands  are  usually  cross-ploughed 
before  planting.  Plain  fields  require  a  different 
instrument;  a  nuicli  longer  plough  is  wanted  here, 
to  turn  the  furrow  fiat  without  breaking  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Ploughman's  foot.  Such  an  in- 
strument runs  easier  than  a  short  one,  because  it 
enters  the  earth  more  gradually,  as  a  thin  wedge 
opens  wood  more  easily  than  a  thick  one.  The 
forrow  rises  less  suddenly  on  the  inclined  plane 
of  the  mould  board,  and  falls  where  it  should  do, 
i  !  the  bed  of  the  preceding  furrow  and  complete- 
ly fills  it.  To  make  sure  work  the  coulter  or  cut- 
ter should  not  stand  perpendicular,  but  should 
Jean  to  the  right  being  place<l  a  little  anglewise  in 
the  beam  for  this  purpose,  and  cutting  the  edge 
of  the  furrow  slice  in  a  bevil  form,  it  will  then 
shut  in  like  a  trap  door.  Let  not  my  brother  far- 
mers be  alarmed  lest  their  lands  be  turned  too  flat ! 
If  they  wish  to  see  them  lie  edge  up,  or  shingled, 
one  furrow  upon  an  another,  or  broken  into  short 
junks,  they  can  use  a  short  rooter  or  a  post,  as  the 
Africans  do.  "  But,"  say  they,  "  the  soil  should  be 
light.'"  Newly  ])loughed  green  sward  always  lies 
too  light  the  first  summer  and  requires  thorough 
rolling  and  harrowing,  to  prevent  its  suffering  for 
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want  of  moisture  ;  for  unless  the  particles  of  earth 
&c.  come  in  contact,  capillary  attraction  ceases 
and  the  turned  sod  draws  no  moisture  from  ihe 
subsoil.  Hence  our  crops,  in  a  dry  season,  suffers 
more  on  green  sward  than  on  old  ground. 

There  is  no  danger  of  laying  the  green  sward 
furrow  loo  flat;  if  turned  as  it  always  should  be, 
when  the  grass  is  green,  that  and  the  roots  soon 
begin  to  decay,  and  in  our  summer  months  your 
horses  will  break  through  the  sad  as  he  passes 
and  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  furrow  does  not 
lie  close  enough. 

The  advantages  arising  from  this  mode  are,  we 
cover  up  and  set  to  fermenting  the  whole  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  that  covered  the  soil  —  we 
destroy  all  the  noxious  weeds  —  we  render  the 
surface  smooth  and  much  more  easy  to  manage, 
and  we  avoid  making  loose  and  broken  sods  in 
seeding  down  to  grass  —  for  the  furrow  thus  laid 
flat  should  never  be  disturbed  till  a  new  breaking 
U|)  after  a  course  of  grass  crops.  II  seeOert  doww 
to  grass  in  this  state  it  will  not  lie  so  heavy  and  will 
not  want  to  be  disturbed  again  so  soon  as  if  it  had 
been  completely  pulverized  before  seeding.  Ploughs 
for  our  plains  should,  therefore,  be  made  long  — 
they  run  more  steady  and  cut  the  furrows  more  true : 
and  it  is  not  green  sward  only  that  should  be  turned 
flat  —  stubble  land,  weedy  lands,  cornhills,  should 
be  ploughed  flat,  and  that  only  once  till  the  matter 
turned  underneath  is  deeornposed.  In  preparing 
corn  land  for  spring  sowing,  therefore,  a  heavy 
harrow  should  be  first  used.  Make  the  surface  as 
level  as  possible  with  this,  then  let  the  plough  turn 
the  soil  once  over  and  no  more  before  sowing. 
This  furrow  may  be  as  fine  as  you  choose,  but 
when  once  you  have  turned  this  mass  of  stalks, 
and  weeds,  and  grass  underneath,  it  is  absurd  to 
disturb  it  during  the  same  week  or  month  —  we 
do  much  injury  by  ploughing  too  often  — we  un- 
do our  own  work. 

The  Ploughs  in  common  use  are  quite  too  short 

in  the  waist.     For  thirty  years  past  we  have  made 

no  improvement  in  this  instrument    excepting    in 

the  regularity  and  smoothness  of  the  mould  board. 

Yom-s, 

Wm.  Bdckminister. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  Rats  frequently  re- 
pair to  fields  of  grain  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
their  food  easily,  and  that  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter  they  return,  with  increased  numbers,  to  their 
more  comfortable  domiciis  in  the  barn,  the  stable, 
or  the  cellar.  This  circumstance  might  be  turned 
to  advantage,  if  proper  pains  were  taken  to  destroy 
the  vermin  before  they  leave  the  fields,  and  with 
a  good  terrier  this  might  be  effectually  done.  A 
dog  of  this  species  belonging  to  the  Coll.  of  H. 
M.  Customs  here,  killed  sixtyfive  rats  in  a  field 
here  at  three  sets  to.     When  it  is  recollected  what 


injury  rats  do  to  the  foundation  of  buildings,  and 
what  waste  they  create  of  })roven(ler  and  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  any  mode  which  could  be 
adopted  to  extirpate  them  should  be  made  gener- 
ally known.—  St.  Andrews  JV.  B.  Standard. 


The?pfed  of  Stkamers.— Thave  myself  |  roved 
l)y  experiment  on  canals,  that  when  the  s!)eed  of 
the  boat  is  increased  beyond  a  certain  limit,  its 
draught  of  water  is  rapidly  diininrshing,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  large  steam  raft  constructeii  on  the 
river  Hudson,  it  was  found  that  when  the  speed 
was  raised  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  the  draught  of 
water  was  diminished  by  seven  inches.  1  have, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  increased  speed  of 
steamers  is  attended  with  a  like  effect  ;  that,  in 
fact,  they  rise  out  of  the  water,  so  tliat  although 
the  resistance  is  incr'iased  by  reason  of  their  in- 
creased speed,  it  is  diminished  in  a  still  greater 
proportion  by  reason  of  their  diniinisiied  immer- 
sion.— Lardner  on  the  Steam  Kngine. 


Silk. —  The  National  Gazette  of  the  18th  ult. 
has  an  ably  written  editorial  article  on  the  subject 
ot  British  and  American  finance, in  which  we  find 
the  following  bold  though  just  assertion  : 

Thirty  years  will  make  the    Silk  oi    tlie  Uniter 
States  a  prodigious  article  of  [roduction,  a    stiip 
second  only  to  cotton. — Bait.  Far. 


Silk  Manufactdre. —  At  Paris  large  pb'^- 
tions  of  the  mulberry  tree  have  been  commeccf'r 
with  a  view  of  trying  whether  tlie  climate  i'  'he 
neighborhood  of  the  city  be  not  well  adap-^d  to 
the  production  of  raw  silk,  which  is  now  itnport- 
ed  in  great  quantities  from  Italy. 


Mr  Westbrook,  of  Miiskirgnm  Co.  Ohio,  has 
found  that  the  Chinese  Mulbr^rry  grows!' with  the 
greatest  luxuriance  in  thai  soil  and  has  this  sea- 
son raised  to  crops  of  worms,  arid  two  of  cocoons 
in  succession. 


Gas  Lighting.  —  A  new  mode  of  tninsport- 
iiig  iras  is  al>oui  to  be  a(!opte<l  iii  rmJo.  The 
i  riumplial  Arch  de  i'Etoii,  the  Prefecture  of  the 
police,  and  the  Mint,  will  shortly  use  what  is 
called  "the  portative  gap,  comprpssed,"  by  which 
the  laying  of  subterranean  gas  pipes  is  entirely 
avoided.  This  has  already  been  used  v\ith  suc- 
cess in  the  city  ofRheims.  The  disrovery  of 
the  uncompressed  gas  is  due  to  M  Huozean  Nuivon 
n  distinguished  Chemist  cf   Paris. 


Fatal  Accident. —  A  lad  named  Joseph  Hage 
was  killed  in  the  paper  mill  at  Dover  on  lYonday 
week.  He  accidenlly  became  entangled  in  the 
machinery,  anti  was  so  sadly  injured  that  he  ex- 
pired the  next  day. 
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(From  the  Plymoiitli  County  ReyMblican  ) 
REPORT. 
Mr  President  and  Gentlemcji  Trustees, 

The  Committee  on  Improvements  appreciate 
voiir  kiiicUies's  in  placing  tiiem  in  a  situation  to  see 
the  results  of  experitnont  made  by  our  most  judi- 

1  enteri'.rising  farmers.      lr>    discharging 

the  duty  assii^i,,,i  ,,p^  we  find  ourselves  ui  a  school 
where  numerous  lessons  ran  he  profitahly  review- 
ed, and  where  some  new  ones  are  present  -d,  which 
should  not  he  neglected  with  that  easy  and  spe- 
cious apology  under  which  we  endeavor  to  exten- 
uate the  guilt  of  a  multitude  of  sins,  tiiat  we  are 
wearing  lioary  heads  and  new  lesson*  lielong  not 
to  us,  Jt  is  incumhent  on  us  to  receive  lessons 
and  present  them  for  the  consideration  and  appli- 
cation of  others.  This  branch  of  our  duty,  it  is 
obvious,  cannot  easily  be  as  impressively  perform- 
ed as  the  duty  assigned  committees  in  some  other 
departments,  wlipirp:  tho  reeults  of  c.\{/t:rtmeiiTs  are 
seen.  Your  pens  filled  with  fattened,  beautiful 
and  useful  anitnals,  shew  the  skill  of  farmers  in 
feeding  and  their  judgment  in  selection.  Yonder 
field,  where  one  of  our  morning  hours  passed, 
I  roved  how  nuich  ct're  and  kindness  ctm  effect  in 
training  oxen  to  all  that  is  useful  in  their  labor, 
'j'he  curious  im|)lements  produced  by  mechanic 
ingenuity  strengthen  your  hopes  that  labors  will 
be  lightened  and  facilitated  to  an  extent  that  will 
remove  all  reasonable  foundations  of  avoiding 
I  hem  as  irksome.  The  pleasant  impressions  pro- 
duced in  the  hall  of  the  manufactures,  are  renew- 
ed as  oft'3n  as  you  look  up  and  see  many  of  the 
delicate  hands  which  wrought  those  curious  arti- 
cles. 

Our  department  embraces  objects  of  first  im- 
[)ortance,  but  we  can  come  before  you  only  with 
a  report  of  cold  descrijitions  drawn  by  a  cold  ge- 
nius. Could  we  give  a  clear  view  of  the  rich  grass 
fields  we  have  traversed  and  all  the  prepara- 
tions we  have  seen  to  nourish  useful  plants,  you, 
Gentlemen,  would  hope  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment will  soon  deliver  us  from  the  repetition  ot 
an  occurrence  so  disgraceful  to  an  agricultural 
community  and  so  mortifying  to  every  enlightened 
citizen  as  was  witnessed  the  last  year  in  the  iiii- 
|)ortation  of  English  hay  from  France,  ("ould  we 
bring  before  you  the  stone  walls  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fie'ds,  you  would  suppos's  no  animal 
would  attempt  to  leap  them,  uiiless  you  should 
think  of  the  political  aspirant,  against  whose  in- 
roads there  can  be  no  effectual  defence  but  in  the 
presence  and  vigilance  of  faithful  watchmen.  Be- 
Kides  leaping  all  sorts  of  fences,  the  ardent  pursuer 
of  place  and  power  not  unfrequently  contracts 
another  even  more  vicious  habit,  one  more  dan- 
ger )us  to  the  welfare  of  society  ;  they  acquire  the 
habit  of  standing  on  the  fence,  gazing  into  all  the 
fields  around  them,  with  the  purpose  of  |>resently 


leajtine  where  the  richest  pasture  is  found.  Some 
of  our  vvtill  migiit  great'y  endanger  their  legs  ; 
however,  let  them  make  the  atrempt  if  X'.j'V  ciH.csf . 
for  the  co:iimuuity  can  very  well  afford  tiie  loss 
of  some  such  legs. 

Several  objects  proposed  by  the  'I'rustees  have 
not  attracted  enough  of  the  attention  of  om-  farm- 
ers to  intluce  them  to  enter  claims  to  the  premi- 
ums offered.  Wo  hope  this  neglect  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  some  peculiar  circumstances  em- 
barrassing to  farmers  the  past  season,  rather  than 
to  any  growing  indifference  to  the  agricultural 
inf^rest.  For,  if  this  be  suffered  to  decline,  every 
other  interest  in  society  must  be  injurious'y  affect- 
ed  Farmers  have    experienced    much  difficulty 

in  obtaining  the  necessary  laborers  to  carry  for- 
ward improvements.  We  are  annually  importing 
thousands  of  them,  yet  few  are  etnployed  on  farms  : 
public  works  and  populous  towns  take  np  most  of 
tliom,  ofimiiv«  ctilzens,  a  pretty  numerous  class, 
who  might  have  honored  themselves  and  added 
something  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth  in  the 
cultivation  of  paternal  or  acquired  farms,  have  been 
induced  to  abandon  in  a  great  measure  'O  hund)Ie 
interests,  and  engaged  m  the  ardent  (tursuit  of  sud- 
den riches  in  moon-light  speculations.  Knowing 
that  the  wealth  of  individuals  never  can  mike  am- 
ple amends  for  the  injuries  the  community  always 
sustains  in  rash  pursuits,  we  hope  an  early  return 
of  these  citizens,  to  what  they  may  now  think  less 
invit  ng  employment,  but  where  moderate  gains 
are  much  more  certain. 

The  Trustees  in  the  year  1834,  offered  a  premi- 
um of  $40  claimable  the  present  year,  for  the  best, 
plantation  of  forest  trees  raised  from  the  seed. 
This  premium  is  claimed  by  El)enezer  Copeland 
of  West  Bridgewater.  He  sowed  more  than  an 
acre  with  white  pine  seed  in  the  Sjiring  of  1827. 
He  has  now  about  1400  trees  on  the  acre,  most  of 
which  are  in  flourishing  condition.  Mr  ('.  has 
sowed  several  other  kinds  of  s  eds  on  the  same 
field,  bii-ch,  button  wood,  white  ash,  maple,  oak, 
walnut,  with  which  he  has  hitherto  had  very  little 
success.  On  this  statement  of  facts  and  the  ab- 
sence of  other  claims,  it  may  be  siipposKfl  that  Mr 
C  will  be  considered  entit'od  to  the  premium. 
But  the  committee  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
inquire  whether  the  |;urpose  of  the  i  riistees  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  situation  where  the  forest  has  been  |)lanted. 
They  certainly  did  not  intend  to  encourage  the 
convei-sion  of  fields  cap  dde  of  yielding  a  succes- 
sion of  good  crops  of  grain  into  |)ine  forests.  We 
think  that  in  nine  ye.irs  engagement  in  cx])eriment 
Mr  C.  should  have  qualified  himself  to  communi- 
cate something  more  of  information.  He  would 
have  performed  a  useful  service  in  planting  pine 
seed  in  different  years,  in  spring  and  in  autumn, 
placing  the  seed  at  different  depths    in  the    earth 
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mid  noting  tlie  rrsiilts.  Tliese  are  poiists  on  whicli 
we  want  instruction,  and  can  obtain  it  only  in  re- 
peated experiinenls.  Books  at  present  jjive  hut 
very  little  information.  In  Eiiro[)e  |ine  trees 
have  long  been  propagated  to  some  extent  from 
seed,  but  writers  on  tbis  subject  generally  recom- 
inend  sowing  tlie  seed  in  nursery  beds,  and  trans- 
I'lantingtbe  trees.  Pine  forests  cannot  be  raised 
here  in  such  manner  without  an  essential  change 
in  our  habits  of  labor.  We  must  raise  tfieiii  from 
the  first  planting,  or  we  shall  not  easily  engage 
men  in  the  work.  We  want  information  concern- 
ing the  best  time  and  manner  of  planting.  Tiie 
experiment  of  Mr  C.  your  Committee  are  not  dis- 
posed to  undervalue  ;  be  has  proved  the  pra(;tica- 
bility  of  what  some  have  doubted,  that  promising 
I)ine  forests  can  be  raised  from  seed  aitificialiy 
sown.  The  greatest  error  in  the  experiment,  in 
our  view,  was  the  chuiuc-  uf  aoil  «o<!  oWnutJon  :  vv(i 
think  not  improbable  that  the  successor  of  MrC. 
will  demolish  that  beautifid  grove  of  pines  lor  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil.  We  f  "el  author- 
ized to  inibilge  such  anticipation  from  tlic  state- 
iTient  given  of  the  crop  taken  the  year  before  the 
trees  were  planted.  With  these  impressions  we 
deem  it  inexpedient  to  recommend  t!ie  award  of 
premiums, but  hopethe  Trustees  will  notice  and  re- 
ward ibe  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Mr  C.  in  a  gra- 
tuity of  thirty  d  illars  and  one  volume  of  the  Com- 
plete Farm(;r. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  staling  that  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  in  the  county  have  entered  on 
experiment  in  raising  forest  trees.  Several  have 
planted  the  locust  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
have  lost  many  of  them  by  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter. We  hope  this  circumstance  wi'l  not  discour- 
age the  planters  of  the  locust  or  the  mulberry 
tree,  far  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  experience  ,a 
long  succession  of  winters  so  unfavorable  to  young 
trees  as  some  of  the  passed.  From  trials  made  it 
appears  that  locust  and  mulberry  trees  require 
more  care  and  labor  in  their  early  growth  than  for- 
est trees  generally. —  We  must  dress  them,  some 
of  the  ("rst  years,  with  about  the  same  care  we  do 
garden  plants,  to  ensure  succes.-s. —  We  l)ciiovo 
some  cidtivafion  is  necessary  in  raising  a  garden 
of  oaks  ;  there  is,  however,  but  one  artificial  lorest 
of  tbis  kind  in  an  advance  state,  within  our  knowl- 
edge, in  that,  there  was  some  cultivation.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  propagate  forest  trees 
on  common  lands,  without  fence;  these  have 
proved  nearly  al)Griive,  Irom  the  ravages  of  cattle 
which  are  snfi'ered  to  range  without  limits,  and 
have  no  more  respect  for  our  young  trees  than  rad- 
ical politicians  have  for  tke  doings  of  their  prede- 
cessors. We  have  large  tracts  of  land  in  this 
county,  of  no  use  at  present,  which  would  soon 
become  spontaneous  forests,  if  the  owners  of  cat- 
tle could  be  j^ersuaded  or  compelled  to  keep  them 


at  home. —  Pasturage  in  common,  if  it  ever  proves 
beneficial  to  individuals,  is  a  very  great  scourge 
in  the  community;  as  long  as  it  is  suffered,  we 
shall  do  wisely  in  giving  encouragement  to  the 
raising  of  protected  forests.  Wood  and  tind)er  are 
becoming  so  ituportant  articles  as  will  justify  very 
liberal  encou^Jigetnent.  .^— — 

Four  c^'dinis  have  bcon  i-<-gnraiTy  entered  for 
builditfg  stone  wall  in  the  year  beginning  Sejtem- 
ber  1st,  1835,  and  ending  September  1st,  1836. 

We  recommend  the  award  of  the  first  premi- 
um of  thirty  <lollars  and  one  v(^!ume  of  the  (>om- 
plete  Farmer  to  Mr  Nehemiali  Howard,  of  West 
Bridgewater,  who  has  built  92  rods  of  good  .«5tone, 
wall  and  managed  his  fiirm  judiciouslyin  other  re- 
spects. The  second  of  820  and  3  volumes  N.  E. 
Far.,  to  Mr  Robert  Barker,  of  Pembroke,  agent  of 
Mr  Job  Turner,  of  Boston,  who  has  built  63  rods 
nf  np«'  wmII.  and  rebuilt  21  rods  of  old  wall.  The 
improvements  on  this  farm  as,  will  appear  in  the 
statement  have  been  very  great  which  circumstance 
induced  the  Committee  to  add  to  the  })reniiitnis  an 
unusual  number  of  volumes  of  the  Farmer. 

The  third  of  ten  dollars  and  one  volume  of  Com- 
plete Farmer,  to  MrNat!;an  Snell,  of  West  Bridge- 
water,  who  has  built  6.3  rods  of  wall. 

The  fourth  claim  is  in  the  name  of  IMr  Josiah 
Hatch,  of  Pemi)roke,  agent  of  Capt.  Josiah  Barker 
of  Char!estown  ;  on  that  farm  55  rods  of  vcr}  sub- 
stantial and  ornamental  wall  have  been  built,  'i  he 
quantitj'  in  this  case  being  so  near  an  approach  to 
that  of  successful  claimants,  and  the  im[)rovements 
proceeding  on  the  farm  so  commendalde;  we  rec- 
ommend that  a  gratuity  be  given  of  seven  dollars, 
and  one  volume  Complete  Farmer. 

Two  claimants  only  to  the  premiums  offered  for 
manure,  have  made  returns  to  the  Committee. 
We  reco-i:mend  that  the  first  premium  of*  thirty 
dollars  and  two  volumfs  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  be 
awarded  to  IMr  Philip  Brewster,  of  Hanson,  who 
has  made  six  hundred  and  seventy  six  loads.  Some 
of  this  manure  will  have  no  greater  influence  on 
plants  than  many  substances  which  almost  every 
farmer  can  find  treasured  in  some  pond  bole,  or 
in  a  neglected  hedge-row  on  his  farm.  But  the 
exem|)!ary  industry  of  Mr  B.  in  collecting  the  ma- 
terials, his  jud.ment  in  the  aj)plicalion  of  them,  in 
the  renovation  of  s<!veral  acres  ofgvvami)y  land,  de- 
serves much  commenrlation. 

We  recommend  the  second  iiremiinn  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  one  volume  Complete  Farmer,  be 
awarded  to  Cai)t  Abram  Washburn,  of  Bridgewa- 
ter, who  has  made  four  hundred  and  ninetynine 
loads  of  rich  compost  manure.  'J  his  gentleman 
enjoys  a  peculiar  privilege  in  the  possession  of  two 
cellars  under  the  stables  of  a  public  house,  where 
he  is  able  to  make  compost  to  a  great  extent  with- 
out the  application  of  much  labor.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  privilege  and  the  variety  of  his  avocations, 
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he  has  not  tteen  iintDindful  that  there  are  hidden 
treasures  in  the  field.  Al)Out  one  hundred  and 
fiftyfive  loads  were  taken  from  a  pond-hole,  whieh 
the  Committee    helie*e  will   prove    very    valuable 

manure. 

»T.,..„  g„.^  y^.Q  a,-y  obliged  to  pause  in  want  of 
claims.  You  allow  us  more  money,  which  we 
should  rejoice  to  avv«<il  to  merit.  Hut  our  far- 
mers either  neglect  the  labors  necessary  to  give 
them  merit,  or  feel  too  independent  to  ask  any 
reward  of  us.  If  there  be  neglect  of  labors,  if 
irnjirovemcnts  be  not  proceeding,  our  ])rosjiects 
are  growing  not  merely  disheartening  to  tlie  ardent 
friends  of  agriculture,  but  alarming  to  every  patri- 
ot.—  The  signs  of  the  tinies  seem  to  justify  the 
broad  assertion,  that  notliing  short  of  the  strong 
attachment  t)  our  native  soil  which  is  generated 
and  confirmed  in  a  course  of  good  cultivation,  can 
save  this  country  from  tbe  prcvnliriiCT;  of  motjourii- 
cy  and  lynchisni-  To  negligent  Farmers,  we  say, 
rouse  !  your  honor  and  independence  are  at  risk  ; 
your  country  calls  for  your  exertions,  in  years 
when  the  influences  of  the  skies  are  propitious, 
scorn  the  idea,  as  one  direct  step  towards  a  relapse 
to  colonial  dependence,  ot  going  to  Europe  for 
your  hread  siiifiTs. —  If  with  ail  our  variety  of  soil 
and  climate,  we  will  not  bestow  the  necessary  la- 
bor to  obtain  articles  of  first  hnportance,  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when,  rather,  tlian  submit 
to  the  inconveniences  of.  an  electioneering  cam- 
paign, we  siiall  be  inclined  to  take  our  President 
from  Europe.  No  doubt  we  could  be  fiu'nished 
with  such  an  article  from  there,  at  very  small  first 
cost.  The  easy,  inde[)endent  farmer,  who  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  reward  he  receives  from  his  soil, 
who  thinks  it  too  trifling  an  object  for  him  to  seek 
a  f)remium,  we  earnestiv  invite  to  come  and  shew 
us  what  he  has  accomplished  ;  come  for  the  sake 
of  example;  come,  in  support  of  a  good  cause. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

MoRRiL   Allen,  Chairman. 


tion  and  how  eagerly  would  the  beaux  press  for- 
ward for  her  hand  ! — And  well  might  they  seek 
such  wives,  for  they  would  be  worth  having. — 
Reading  Press. 


Berks  Coumy  Sflk. — We  have  Recently  ex- 
amined a  si)ecimcn  of  Seivittg  Silk,  the  first  ever 
manufactured  in  this  county,  and  it  was  of  sucii 
a  quality,  and  tlie  manner  of  its  production  so 
creditable,  that  it  did  our  hearts  good.  It  \v  w 
the  entire  |)r!)d:  ction  of  a  young  lady  near  Rea  - 
ing,  one  of  Berks  county's  fairest  daughters,  who 
reared  and  fed  the  worms,  sjum  the  silk  from  the 
cocoons,  and  doubled  and  twisted  it  into  skeins, 
all  with  her  own  hands.  Here  new  is  the  exam- 
ple set  to  our  young  ladies,  and  we  are  persua- 
ded they  are  about  to  imitate  it,  as  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  mulberry  seed  has  gone  into  diflferent  parts 
of  the  county  from  this  place.  How  irresistible 
would  be  the  charms  of  the  youMg  lady,  when 
dressed  in  the  fabric  of  her  own  hands'   produc- 


( I'rnm  the  Maine  FHrmer.) 
REPORT  OF  IIirCIDENTAl.  COMMITTEE. 

The  Incidental  Cjinmittee  ap|)ointed  by  the  Ken- 
nebec County  Agricultural  Society,  having  at- 
tended to  the  duty  assig  led  them,  submit  the 
following  Report : 

We  have  examined  with  a  very  lively  interest 
the  machine  for  spinning  and  twisting  Silk,  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Adam  Rrooks  of  Scituate,  Mas*. — 
Although  your  committee  have  no  pract'cal  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  reeling  or  s|)nining  silk,  yet  as 
Mr  Brooks,  having  provided  himself  with  cocoons, 
was  able  to  give  us  a  practical  iilustratic  n  of  the 
operation  of  his  machine,  we  were  convinced  of 
the  justness  of  his  claims  to  excellence,  by  wit- 
nessing the  ease  and  despatch  with  wl  ich  it  jier- 
formed  the  bns.ness  for  which  it   was  designed. 

Taking  into' consideration  the  already  great,  still 
increasinj;,  and  wide  spread  interest  that  is  mani- 
fested in  the  silk  business — the  mportance  of 
that  business  —  the  undoubtedly  good  policy  of 
encouraging  it,  and  the  extensive  usefulness  of  an 
efBcient  labor-saving  machine,  as  an  iuixiiijtry 
thereto,  we  cannot  but  feel,  so  far  as  the  funds 
at  our  disposal  will  allow  us  to,  very  liberaUy  dis- 
posed towards  ftir  Brooks,  and  cordially  recom- 
mend that  there  ha  given  to  him  a  gratuity  of  ten 
dollars. 

MR     BnOOKs'     STATEMENT. 

To  the  Incidental  Committee  of  the  Kennebec  Coun- 
ty JJirricultnral  Society. 

Agreeably  to  your  request  I  make  the  following 
statement  respecting  my  domestic  Silk  Spinner  and 
Twister  presented  in  ojteiation  for  your  inspection 
—  with  some  remarks  on  the  first  process  of  man- 
ufacturing Silk  from  the  coc(  ons. 

With  one  of  my  improved  Silk  Spinners  and 
Twisters,  such  as  the  one  pres(.'nted,  having  three 
spindles,  a  boy  and  a  girl  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old  can  spin  from  150  to  175  skeins  of  sewing 
silk  in  ten  hours  from  tlic  cocoons,  and  finisli  them 
ready  for  cleansing  and  coloring.  Or  they  may 
prepare  nearly  as  much  twist  in  the  same  time. 
They  can  spin  more  in  length  than  one  seven  knot 
skein,  each  knot  containing  80  yards  ni  length  to 
each  spindle  per  liour. 

One  person  can  manage  the  cocoons  and 
threads  while  running  or  spinning  sewiug  si:k 
for  six  spindles,  and  running  at  the  same  time 
and  moved  by  water,  steam  or  horse  power,  and 
if  the  cocoons  are  of  the  best  quality,  even  more 
than  this  if  the  threarls  are  wanted  fine  for  warp 
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or  filling.  I  ihitik  that  it  it*  evMent  from  tin;  nature 
of  the  case  that  the  silk  si>iiii  irpmedititoly  from 
the  rocooiK^  into  a  finisliorl  th^'^^:!  .»/!.;•. c  »(?«  f^urn 
or  yhie  upon  thoiii  is  thoroushly  goakcif,  as  it  is 
when  it  is  riiuninsi  finm  the  cocoons  will  be 
lielter  united  in  its  fibre  that  it  can  he  hy  being 
reeled  in  the  common  way,  as  has  heretofore  been 
done,  before  it  is  thro'vsted  or  doubled  and  twist- 
ed. 

By  reeling  the  cocoons  into  what  is  called  raw 
silk  we  derange  nature's  jierfect  work  ;  for  the 
silk  worm  spins  the  thread  perfectly  even  and 
gniooth,  and  winds  it  np  into  a  perfect  hall  as  every 
good  cocoon  should  be,  'ibis  may  be  nnwonnd 
without  waste  or  tangling.  The  very  great  speed 
that  tTiay  be  applied  to  the  ring  spindles  and  irav^ 
ellrrs  which  I  now  make  use  of,  and  which  sel- 
dom get  out  of  order,  even  with  the  greatitst  ve- 
locity, turns  the  s[>rruiing  from  tliecocoonn  greatly 
in  favor  of  its  being  do  le  at  one  operation,  as  it 
is  not  only  cheapest  but  best  and  easiest.  I  now 
make  silk  Sj.inning  fraiaes  to  contain  any  number 
of  .spindles  to  go  by  any  |)ovver,  and  so  constructed 
that  the  jerson  tending  the  cocoons  can  stoji  any 
twotliieads  when  necessary,  while  the  others  are 
going,  or  can  set  them  in  motion  again  in  an  instant 
wtthont  leaving  the  pan  in  which  the  cocoons  ore 
placed.  One  very  essential  property  of  the  ring 
spiinlle  is  this  —  they  maybe  sfo  adjusted  as  to 
twist  the  finest  thread  is  wanted  fur  weaving,  or 
the  coarsest  sewing  silk. 

Willi  respecV 

ADAM  KROOKS. 

hVinthrop,  Od.  13,  1836. 


BEES. 

When  the  queen -bee  is  forcibly  taken  away  from 
the  hivcjlhe  bees  which  are  near  her  at  the  time, 
do  not  soon  appear  sensible  of  her  absence,  and 
ti>e  labors  of  the  hive  are  carried  on  as  usual.  It 
is  seldom  before  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  that  the 
working-bees  begin  to  manifest  any  symptons  of 
uneasiness:  they  are  then  observed  to  quit  the 
larvse  which  they  hnd  been  feeding,  and  to  run 
about  in  great  agitation,  to  and  fro  near  the  cell 
whid)  the  qoeen  bad  occupied  before  her  abduc- 
tion. They  th<  n  move  over  a  wider  circle,  and 
on  malting  with  stich  of  their  comianions  a.s  are 
n(tt  awiare  of  the  disaster,  coirimiinicate  the  intel- 
ligence by  erossi'og  their  antennte  and  striking 
lightly  with  them.  The  bees  which  receive  the 
news,  l)e<etne  in  their  turn  agitated,  and  convey- 
ing this  feeiiiig  whereA'er  they  go,  the  alarm  is  soon 
participated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive.  All 
rush  forward,  eagerly  seeking  their  lost  queen  ; 
but  after  continuing  their  se«nich  for  some  hours, 
and  finding  it  to  be  fruitless,  they  api)ear  resigned 
tw  their  misfortune,  the  noisy  tumult  subsides,  and 
the  bees  quietij  resume  their  labors. 


A  bee  deprived  of  his  nnt-nr'--  ,  ;.rm;e(!iateiy  he- 
cn-nes  (imi  and  listless:  it  desists  from  its  usual 
labors,  remains  at  the  boitom  of  the  hive,  seems 
attracted  otdy  by  the  light,  and  takes  the  first  op- 
portunity  of  quitting  the  hive,  never  more  to  re- 
turn. A  queen-bee,  thus  mutilated,  ran  about 
without  apparent  object,  as  if  in  a  state  ^/'''cnriuui,. 
and  was  incapable  of  directinpr  fier  trunk  with  pre- 
cision, to  rhe  food  which  was  ofFerc<l  to  her.  La- 
treille  relates  that,  having  deprived  some  laboring 
ants  of  their  antennse,  he  replaced  them  near  the 
i!est  ;  but  they  wandered  in  al!  directions,  as  if  be- 
wildered, and  unconscious  of  what  they  were  do- 
ing.—  Some  of  their  companions  were  seen  to  no- 
tice their  distress,  and  approaching  them  with  aj»- 
parent  compassion,  api)lied  their  tongues  to  the 
wounds  of  the  sufferers,  and  anointed  them  with 
their  saliva.      This  trait  of  sensibility  was  rejieat- 

Rdly  wltncocofl     Uy   Lnfrpillp,  wfiile   w.ntehing  their 

movements  with  a  magnifying  glass, — Dr.  BogeVs 
Bridgewattr  Treatise. 

The  following  incident,  illustrative  of  the  kffec- 
tion  of  bees  for  their  queen,  is  very  graphically 
described  by  Mr  Bagster,  in  his  work  on  the  Mmr- 
agement  of  Bees,  an  occupatior)  to  which  the  author 
seems  to  he  enthusiastically  attached.  Our  read- 
ers are  probably  not  aware  that  the  process  of  tak- 
ing the  honey  is  not  necessarily  attended,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  with  the  destruction  of  the  won- 
derful little  insects,  who  with  so  much  labor  and 
skill  have  hoarded  their  treasures  as  a  provisioir 
against  future  exigencies.  A  species  of  large 
mushroon  (Fnngus  rnaximiis,)  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of '•  bunt,"  "jjucklist,"  or  «*  frog- 
cheese,"  is  humanely  employed  by  those  who  wish 
fo  spare  the  lives  of  their  bees,  whilst  taking  |)OS- 
session  of  their  sweets.  A  small  j)iece  of  this 
"  puck,"  previously  dried,  and  properly  prepared, 
being  ignited  and  jdaced  un<lerneath  a  hive,  oper- 
ates by  its  vapor  as  a  i)owerfiil  narcotic  upon  the 
bees  vvhich  fall  unhurt  into  an  empty  hive,  placed 
to  receive  them.  By  exposure  to  the  fresh  air, 
these  bees  are  so(.n  restored  to  health  and  activity  ; 
when  they  set  about  repairing  the  loss  which,  dur- 
ing the  tenrporary  suspension  of  their  busy  exis- 
tence, they  have  sustained.  Mr  Bagster  had  been 
taking  some  stocks  of  honey,  in  the  way  we  have 
just  mentioned,  when  an  accident  ha|)pening  to 
one  of  his  hives,  the  queen  bee  was  thrown  out, 
and  a  scene  o(  distress  and  considerable  confusiort 
ensued. 

;' I  thought,"  says  Mr  Bagster,  "that  I  might 
put  the  queen  into  |>ossession  amongst  some  of  the 
comb  ;  but  to  be  certain,  I  gathered  up  every  bee 
I  could  find,  and  |)ut  the  emptied  hives  on  their 
side  against  mine,  so  that  the  queen  might  have 
every  opportunity  to  get  in,  if  not  already  there. 
The  profusion  of  split  honey,  the  hot  weather,  and 
the  bees  from  mv  other  hi\es,  caixsed  a  great  com- 
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fiiotioii.  so  that  the  real  catise,  the  absence  of  tlie 
qiii>en,  was  undiscovered.  The  next  day  the  same 
hnrly-lxirly  continued  ;  when,  fearinsj  tliat  my 
queen  was  unseated,  I  took  an  apiarian  friend  to 
form  a  judgment.  It  was  his  ojiiiiion  that  th(!re 
surely  was  a  queen  in  my  new  hive,  or  that,  if  de- 
stroyed, one  soon  would  be  made  out  of  the  brood 
comb.  I  pointed  to  groups  of  bees  on  the  grass, 
and  around  the  stand,  siili  fearing  that  my  queen 
was  among  them  ;  but  he  so  positively  said  such 
was  not  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  tiien  examine  any 
of  the  masses.  Naturally  inquisitive  under  such 
circumstances,  I  visited  my  perturbed  hive  late  in 
the  evening,  and  found,  while  the  others  were 
quiet,  that  this  was  in  an  uncomfortable  state.  All 
the  masses  or  companies  of  bees,  which  had  been 
licking  up  tlie  dropping  sweets  through  the  day, 
had  now  retired,  save  only  a  lot,  about  as  large  and 
ns  round  as  a  small  cricket-ball.  At  dark  I  again 
visited  them  —  hope  revived,  for  the  mass  reinftiii- 
ed  unmoved:  by  the  earliest  peep  of  da/  I  rose 
from  bed,  after  a  sleepless  night  to  look  for  my 
l)eauty. 

'*  I  confess  myself  an  enthusiast  ;  I  laid  myself 
at  full  length  on  the  grass,  and  with  uiy  l)and  open- 
ed the  benumbed,  but  still  clustering,  mass  :  there 
was  the  queen,  surrounded  by  her  faithful  and 
watchful  subjects,  paralyzed,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance quite  dead.  I  picked  her  up.  placed  her  in 
my  hands,  breathed  uj)on  and  cherished  her  for  a 
considerable  time  until,  I  think  with  joy  of  a  new 
kind,  I  saw  her  move  one,  joint  of  one  leg;  my 
tender  care  was  renewed  until  the  sun  had  mount- 
ed high  in  the  heavens,  and  by  his  beams  renewed 
the  perturbation  of  the  defenceless  liive  ;  and  then, 
i'jdeed  courage  was  necessary,  for  the  bees  had 
j  ist  missed  their  queen.  To  these  alone  vvlio 
(•ave  witnessed  such  commotion  can  an  idea  be 
conveyed. 

"Now  came  the  delightful  scene, —  my  queen 
was  restored  by  the  ge>iial  warmth  of  niy  hand, 
ar.d  walked  comfortably  about  it,  the  bees,  her 
subjects,  were  whirling  in  incensed  crowds  around 
ihe  hive  ;  the  buzz  of  discontent  was  incessant, 
and  clearly  marked.  At  this  moment,  I  called  all 
who  were  in  tiie  house  to  witness  the  scene.  I 
placed  the  queen  on  the  alighting-board  at  the 
door  of  the  hive  :  she  was  recogni'.ed  in  a  mo- 
ment; the  pass-touch,  or  pass-word,  or  pass-hum 
was  communicated.  The  great  com  notion  was 
instantly  changed  to  peace.  She  was  caressed, — 
li  ked  over  and  fondled, —  the  bees  pressing  round, 
woo,  with  an  affection  worthy  of  the  best  subjects 
of  a  beloved  monarch,  showed  their  attachment 
in  terms  that  even  human  tongues  could  not  ex- 
ceed. 

"  From  that  moment  all  was  peace  and  harmo- 
ny, and  joyful  labor.  Very  tew  of  the  brood  were 
destroyed  by  the  accident  which  gave  rise  to    the 


developetnent  of  this  peculiar  instinct;  and  1  hojie 
I  treasure  up  the  remetnbranceof  the  circumstatu-e, 
as  one  more  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  passage  of 
Scriptin-e,  <  God  doeth  great  things,  and  unsearch- 
able ;    marvellous  things  without  number.'" 

Effects  of  Lightning. —  M.  Baric,  (  f  La 
Haye,  has  comnmnicatcd  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  remarkable  izrowth  of  a  pojlar 
which  had  been  struck  with  lightning.  It  grew  in 
an  avenue  belonging  to  him.  The  lightning  broke 
some  branches  at  the  top,  and  the  fluid  ran  along 
the  trunk,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  north- 
ern side,  without  injuring  the  bark,  went  into  the 
ground  at  the  root  and  turned  up  two  large  masses 
each  nearly  a  cubic  fjot  in  size.  The  tree  at  that 
time  measured  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and 
it  was  in  the  month  of  July  that  the  circumstance 
occurred.  In  April  foliowing,  the  trunk  had  ex- 
actly doubled  its  size,  wljile  the  trees  close  to  it 
retained  the  same  girth  ;  and  the  sap  flowed  in 
such  abundance  as  to  force  its  way  through  the 
bark. 

LiGHTNi.JG. —  Perhaj'S  human  ingenuity  and 
daring  were  never  more  strongly  inanifested  than 
in  a  recent  instance  in  Prussia. —  !n  order  to  get 
rid  of  an  enormous  rock,  the  expense  of  removing 
which,  by  ordinary  means,  would  have  l»een  as 
enormous,  a  deep  hole  was  bored  in  it,  into  which 
was  fixed  a  bar  of  iron,  twentyeight  feet  high,  for 
the  purpose  ef  attracting  lightning.  1  he  experi- 
ment was  successful.  On  the  first  thunder  storm, 
the  rock  was  shattered  into  fragments  vviiich  of 
course  was  easily  carried  away. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one  of  his  letters,  latoly 
brought  to  light,  alluding  to  his  fondness  for  plant- 
ing and  agriculture,  playdilly  says,  "  I  promise  you 
my  oaks  will  outlast  my  laurels;  and  I  pique  my- 
self more  on  my  compositions  for  manures,  than 
on  any  other  compositions  whatsoever,  to  which  1 
was  ever  accessory. 

A  farmer  in  Southarnptoii  took  one  hundred 
and  fifty  buthels  of  potatoes  from  a  single  acie  of 
land  for  his  own  use,  and  sokl  the  reinainder  of 
its  product  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

Butter  is  selling  at  from  twentyfive  to  tlinty 
one  cents  a  pound  at  Columbia,  'i  he  Sj'y  says  i' 
is  some  fifteen  cents  more  than  the  article  iswo.th* 
and  affords  clear  ()rofit  to  the  manufacturers  of  at 
least  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  editor  blesses 
his  stars  that  bread  and  molasses  agree  wonderful- 
ly  with  his  stomach. 

It  is  said  that  the  property  of  the  famous  Rath- 
bun,  of  Buffalo  has  sold  much  better  than  was  an- 
ticipated, it  is  thought  tliat  his  creditors  will  get 
all  iheir  demands,  principal  and  interest. 


no 
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(from  the  iNevv  England  Farmer.) 
FARMERS'   "WORK. 

Liquid  Manuke. —  Water,  in  its  purest  state,  when 
1 1  lias  been  disiilled  or  filttrod  ihrougli  snnd, still  retains 
somewhat  of  the  food  of  plants.  Its  component  parts, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  under  certain  circumstances,  are 
seized  by  vegetables  wiiile  in  their  growing  state,  and 
onverted  into  the  products  which  form  the  constituents 
of  all  plants.  But  pure  water  forms  a  comparatively 
meagre  diet  for  plants.  It  may  support  life  in  vegeta- 
bles, and  some  plants  with  no  other  nourishment  thin 
that  which  is  afforded  by  pure  water  and  air.  But  when 
water  is  impregnated  vviiii  certain  salts  and  gases,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  evolved  during  the  fermentation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  it  becomes  vchal  is 
cMed  liquid  manure.  Urine,  or  the  stale  of  animals  is 
water  holding  in  solution  certain  salts  and  other  substan- 
ces, which  constitute  food  for  plants. 

It  is  therefore,  very  important  that  the  floor  under  a 
cow  house  or  cattle  stall  slio  Id  be  k' pt  very  tight, 
so  that  none  of  the  stale  may  be  lost,  which,  when  mix- 
ed with  other  substances,  is  very  valuable  as  manure. 
A  fanner,  said  Dr.  Deane,  would  be  no  tm^re  blame 
worthy  for  throwing  away  the  dung  than  the  urine  of 
beasts,  which  contains  abundance  of  fertilizing  salt,  and 
oils.  But  if  it  besuiTeied  to  tun  through  the  floor,  it  is 
entirely    lost  " 

The  stile  should  be  conveyed  through  the  floor  into 
the  cellar,  or  if  there  be  none  let  it  pass,  in  constructed 
chinnul.s  through  the  sides  to  the  dung  heap,  or  sterco- 
rary.  Few  ciiltiv  tors  appear  to  properly  appreciate  the 
value  of  liquid  manure,  and  of  course  the  advantages 
whicii  result  from  making  arrangements  for  saving  and 
making  the  most  of  it.  We  have  frequently  attempted 
to  impres.-i  on  our  readers  the  importance  of  this  atten- 
tion ;  and,-  particularly,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  1,  p. 
190.  As  many  of  our  subscribers  are  not  in  posse>sion 
of  that  number,  we  will  reprint  a  passage  or  two  from 
the  page  referred  to  : — 

According  to  some  writers  and  practical  farmers,  the 
value  of  the  urine  of  cattle,  if  properly  preserved  and 
applied  is  greater  tli.'.n  that  of  all  the  dung  v.'hich  the 
same  aniu)als  would  yield  !  A  letter  from  Charles  Al- 
exander, near  Preblcs,  in  Scotland  to  Sir  John  Sinclair 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject. 
"  This  intelligent  farmer  had  long  been  impressed  with 
the  great  imf)ortai  ce  of  the  urine  of  ciitile  as  a  manure, 
he  set  about  to  discover  by  a  long  and  well-conducted 
series  of  cxperiiueui;;,  the  best  method  of  collecting  and 
applying  it.  He  be_an  by  digging  a  pit  conliguous  to 
the  feeding  stall,  but  distinct  altogotlier  from  that,  which 
was  appropriated  for  the  rei  eption  of  the  dung.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  pit,  according  to  his  own  account,  were 
thirtysix  feet  square  and  f  uir  f.-et  deep,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  wall  ;  and  the  so'id  cor)tents  were  one 
hundred  and  nir  etytvvo  yards.  Having  selected  the 
nearest  spot  where  he  could  find  loamy  earth,  and  this 
he  always  took  from  the  surface  of  some  field  under  cul- 


tivation, he  proceeded  to  fill  it  ;  and  found  that  with 
three  men  and  two  hours  he  could  easily  accomplish 
twentyeight  cubic  yards  per  day  ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  transporting  the  earth  did  not  exceed  four  pounds 
sixteen  shillings  [about  twentytwo  dollars.]  When  the 
work  w;.s  complete,  he  levelled  the  surface  of  the  iieap 
in  a  line  with  the  sewer  which  conducted  the  urine  from 
the  interior  of  the  building,  on  purpose  that  it  might  be 
distributed  with  regularity,  and  might  saturate  the  whole 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  quantity  to  be  conveyed  to  it 
he  estimates  at  about  eight  hundred  gallons  ;  but  as  this 
calculatton  was  founded  partly  on  conjecture,  for  he 
measured  not  the  liquor,  it  will  be  better  and  more  in- 
structive to  furnish  and  proceed  on  data  that  are  cer- 
tain and  incontrovertible.  The  liquid  manure  was  sup- 
plied by  fourteen  cattle  weighing  about  thiriyfour  stone 
[four  hundred  and  seventysix  pounds]  each,  and  kept 
there  for  five  months  on  fodder  and  turnips.  Tlie  con- 
tents of  the  pit  produced  two  hundred  and  eighiyeight 
loads,  allowing  two  cubic  yards  to  he  taken  out  in  three 
carts;  and  he  spread  forty  of  these  on  each  acre,  so  that 
his  urine  in  fiv  months,  and  from  fourteen  caltl-  pro- 
duced a  compost  sulhcient  for  the  fertilization  of  seven 
acres  of  land.  He  strJes  farther  that  he  liad  triei  the 
experiment  for  ten  years, and  had  indiscriuiiuately  used 
in  the  same  field,  either  the  rotted  cow-dung  or  tiie  sat- 
urated earth;  and  in  all  stages  of  the  crop,  he  liai  never 
been  able  to  find  any  perceptible  difference.  But  what 
is  still  more  wonderful,  he  found  his  compost  lasted  in 
its  effects  as  many  years  as  his  best  putrescent  manures  ; 
and  he  therefore,  boldly  avers  that  a  load  of  each  is  of 
equivalent  value." 

We  hope  Soon  to  resume  this  subject 


(i-'rem  the  .New  England  Farmer.) 

Mr  Editor — In  the  Farmer  of  1835,  you  spoke  of 
the  use  of  Potash  being  less  expensive  than  ashes  as  a  ma- 
nure, without  meiitioning  the  qu^mtity  of  water,  or  how 
it  is  to  be  distributed,  nor  if  it  would  be  Letter  in  the 
Autumn  or  Spring.  You  will  oblige  those  who  a.-e  igno- 
rant by  any  particulars  you  can  give. 

Bv  THE  Editor. —  The  article  alluded  to  was  iMUen 
from  the  New  York  Farmer,  and  contains  the  following 
particulars,  which  wo  wish  had  been  somewhat  more 
definite : 

"I  had  a  lot  of  meadow  lands  containing  about  thiee 
acres,  which  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  severe 
cropping.  On  this  piece  of  ground  I  made  the  follow- 
ing experiment.  Having  broken  up  the  sward,  and  har- 
rowed it  repeatedly  until  quite  mellow,  I  spicad  leached 
ashes  over  one  acre,  and  potash  dissolved  in  water  on 
two  other  acres;  sowed  millet  seed,  clover  and  timothy 
all  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  each 
of  the  latter  to  five  of  the  former,  and  one  bushel  of  the 
mixture  to  an  acre  ;  harrowed  all  in  together  on  or  about 
the  first  of  the  sixth  month. 

The  ashes  cost  fifteen  do ilars,  the  potash  five   dollars 
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the  acie  ;  t!ie  exj^ense  and  trouble  of  dressing  with  pol- 
ash  iibout  in  the  same  proporiion.  And  now  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  inicrest  to  me,  a  novice  ,of  farming, 
to  obsi  rve  the  result  of  experiment,  winch  when  miido 
I  supposed  to  be  entiruly  original.  The  crop  of  millet 
w;is  fine,  and  ns  nearly  alike  as  rould  have  been  expect- 
ed, iftiieland  had  all  been  covered  with  the  same  Kind 
of  manure.  The  clover,  also,  all  over  the  lot,  was  lux- 
uriant, and  gave  the  strongest  evidence,  to  my  mind, 
that  potash  is  the  principal  agent  in  leached  ashes,  which 
<auses  the  fertility.  J  made  trial  of  potash  in  a  lot  of 
j">ur  acres,  which  was  considered  the  poorest  on  my  farm, 
on  which  I  sowed  millet  with  the  potash.  1  sowed  at 
the  same  time  four  other  acres  without  any  manure,  on 
j^round  consideied  much  better  than  the  last  above  men- 
tioned. 

I  cut  doubhi  the  qiiantily  of  hay  from  that  dressed  with 
potash,  and  ofa  belter  quality.  Thus  far  my  little  expe- 
lience  goes  in  favor  of  potash  as  manure  ;  hut  I  much 
desire  that  some  of  thy  subscribers,  of  longer  experience, 
and  aider  pen  would  favor  us  with  light  on  this  interest- 
ing subject.  T.    D. 

We  would  unite  with  the  water  of  the  foregoing,  in 
soliciting  fartlier  experiments  on  the  topic,  and  are  the 
more  desirous  that  such  trials  should  be  made,  as  we  do 
not  find  in  our  agricultural  books,  any  mention  of  potash 
as  a  manure. 
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Valuable  Recipe. —  Air  A.  Bronson,  of  Afeadville, 
Pa,  say.s,  from  fifteen  years  experience,  he  finds  that  an 
Indian  meal  poultice,  covered  over  with  young  hyson 
tea,  softened  with  hot  water,  and  laid  o'ver  burns  and 
frozen  flesh,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  boine,  will  remove  the 
jiain  in  five  minutes  ;  that  if  blisters  liave  not  arisen  be- 
iore  they  will  not  after  it  is  put  on,  and  that  one  poultice 
i?-  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  New  Silk  Factory  is  to  commer.ce  operations  in 
Dedhain  this  week.  When  in  full  operation  it  will  run 
1600  spindles,  and  employ  100  females. 

PnESERViNG  Wi.ntek  Ai'Pi-ES. —  Winter  A pples  ipay 
he  j.icocrved  for  summer  use  in  a  green  slate  by  putting 
ihem  up  as  gathered  fr  )ni  the  tree,  in  barrels,  filled  with 
ground  plaster,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  tlie  apples 
from  touching  each  other,  because  the  plaster  excludes 
the  air  and  absorbs  the  moisture.  This  will  not  injure 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  gypsum. 

A  mechanician  of  Paris,  has  lately  invented  a  machine 
Viihich  he  calls  voiture  mouUn,  destined  to  follow  armies, 
and  grind  and  bolt  all  kinds  of  corn.  It  is  with  two 
wheels,  one  horse,  and  is  driven  by  a  man  who  sits  like 
a  coachman,  aad  can  8lop  the  meciianism  at  jtleasure. 
The  im[)elling  force  is  the  movement  of  the;  wheels. 
^Vhen  it  slops,  however,  it  may  be  worked  by  the  hand 
or  by  water.  In  action  the  whole  day,  it  can  grind  two 
iiectolitres  and  a  half,  with  one  man  ;  five  with  two  ;  and 
?\ine  with  a  horse. 
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1 ') 

Apples,    new 

barrel 

2  25 

4  00 

Bkans,  wiiiie,  ..... 

bushel 

I  75 

2  25 

r>KEK.  iness.  new, 

biirrel 

13  50 

14  (iO 

i\o.  J.                                 ... 

'•■ 

11  .50 

12  00 

prime,          .... 

" 

8  60 

9  (Id 

Heeswax,  (Arsieric;  n) 

pound 

2G 

29 

Chkkse,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

12 

Feathers,  norilieni,  geese, 

" 

soiilliern,  geese. 

" 

5-1. 

60 

Flax,  Americ-ai),       .... 

" 

Fish,  Cud,                     .        .        . 

quintal 

3  25 

3  5'u 

Flolk,  Ucnesee,      .         .      cash 

barrel 

10  75 

11  00 

I'.aliimore,  Howard  street, 

" 

10  30 

.(I  62 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

" 

BlOO 

10  25 

Aloxandiia, 

tt 

10  25 

10  50 

Grain,  Corn,  noriliern  yellow 

bushel 

1  10 

1  12 

soutlierii  flat  yellow 

" 

1  >3 

1  08 

while, 

" 

1  00 

1  05 

Rye,  northern. 

" 

1  15 

1  20 

Barley,          .... 

" 

Oats,  norlheni,  .     {prim<;) 

" 

60 

65 

Hay,  best  Fiij;lish,  per  loa  of  2000  lbs 

•25  00 

28  50 

l)est  Eugiiili.  new 

•' 

22  50 

26  50 

har<i  pressed,     .... 

" 

20  00 

22  00 

HoNtY, 

gallon 

43 

50 

Hops,  Isl  qiialiiy  new 

pound 

9 

10 

2d  ciualiiy    .... 

" 

7 

9 

Laku,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

" 

16 

17 

sontliern,  1st  sort. 

" 

15 

16 

Leather,  Flnladelphia  ciiy  tannage, 

•' 

28 

30 

do          country     oo 

'■' 

24 

26 

Ba'liinore  <:'ny              do. 

" 

25 

28 

do.          rlry  hide 

" 

19 

22 

New  Voik  re'J,  light. 

" 

20 

21 

Bo!^toll   do.     skiughtcr, 

" 

19 

21 

do        light, 

" 

21 

i.iME,  best  son,        .... 

cask 

1  15 

1  20 

Mackkuei.,  .No   l.ncw, 

barrel 

9  00 

9  50 

Blaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  )l>s. 

cask 

2  75 

3  00 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect  exl;a  riear,  . 

barrel 

28(0 

29  50 

cle^T  from  other  Slates 

" 

25  00 

26  00 

bone,  niidtllings,  scarce. 

" 

Seeds,  Herri's  Grass, 

bushel 

3  00 

3  12 

Bed  Top, 

" 

75 

1  00 

Hemp,           .... 

•' 

2  75 

3  00 

Red  Clover,  nortlierj; 

pound 

13 

14 

Southern  Clover, 

" 

10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (.American) 

h.isliel 

3  00 

4  50 

'J'ai.low,  tried,      .... 

lb. 

9 

10 

\\  ooL,  prime,  or  Saxon)"  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

70 

75 

Ameritan,  Cull  bh.od,  washed, 

•' 

60 

7a 

do.         3-lihb              do. 

" 

fiO 

65 

do.         1-2                  do. 

" 

3(1 

58 

do.         1-4  and  cominon 

" 

45 

55 

2        f  {'tilled  superfine. 

» 

CO 

65 

£-3  1  Isl  Lambs,     . 

•■•• 

63 

60 

^:S<|id      do. 

<> 

43 

4^ 

c  5_     3d      do. 

" 

30 

35 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  ih 

P  R  O  V  I  S  I  O  iN     MARKET. 

RETAIL    PlillES. 

Hams,  iiordierii, 

souiliern,  and  western, 


Pork,  win.le  hogs. 
Poultry,  i  hickens  per  pair. 
Butter,  (tiil<)     . 

lump         ,    . 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
l  11 1  Ji, 


pound 


dozen 
bushel 
barrel 


14 

l.j 

13 

U 

Ul 

11 

lO 

1C4) 

23 

26 

28 

30 

28 

30 

50 

1  00 
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SILK   MANUAL. 


PLUM  TREKS,  GRAPE:  VINES,  dtc. 

500  Plum  Trees  of  the  most  approved  kiiids,  and  extra  size. 

200  Quince   I  rees,  of  go^d  size. 

1000  IscTbeila  Grapes. 

100  Catawba  and  Pond's  Seedling,  Bland's  and  Perry, extra 
size. 

Mlaok  Hamburg,  Sweet  Water,  Cliasselas,  «fco. 

10,000  Giant  Asparagus. 

10.000  Wilnioi's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant,  lately  intro- 
duced. 

And  a  good  assortment  of  Gooseberries  and  Roses  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  Orders  left  at  this  office,  or  with  the  subscriber 
HI  Camhridgeport,  will  be  attended  to  promptly. 

Oct.  5.  2m  SAMUEL  PONI). 


KEW  WORK  ON  SILK. 

JiKt  published  and  received  •  Tlie  Silk  Raiser's  Alanual.or 
the  Art  of  Rearing  and  Feeding  Silk  Worms,  and  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Mulberry  Tree.  "Translated  from  the  French." 
Prn-.p  50  els  For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  61 
and  52  North  Market  Street 

Oct.  26.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

WANTED. 

A  small  Farm,  twenty  to  lorty  milos  from  Toston,  with 
good  House  and  Hani  Possession  to  be  had  in  March  next. 
Any  person  having  one  for  sale  is  requested  lo  describe  laud 
and  buildings,  staling  terms  of  payment  &c.  Address  (post 
paid)  I.  1).  I),  ai  tlic  cilice  of  the  iSi.  E.  Fiirmer. 

Oct.  5.  •  4t 


AGUICVLTURAL   BOOKS. 

Farmer's  Library  in  3  volumes,  coiisisling  of  the  American 
Gardener,  by  Thos.  G  Fcssenden,  the  American  Orchardist, 
by  W'il  irim  Jveiirick,  and  the  (Complete  Farmer,  l)y  Thos-  3. 
Fessendcn  These  iire  bound  to  mati  li,  at  J^3  lor  the  set,  or 
WhI  be  sold  separately  lor  J^l  each  volume. 

Uuffin's  Essay  on  Calcareous  .\ltiiuire,  1,00. 

Chaplal's  AgriculiuraK"hemisir\ ,  new  edition,  a  work  of 
great  value,  price  1,25. 

The  Anu'iican  Farrier,  p:ice75cts. 

Mrs  Child's  Frugal  llcmsewife,  50  cts. 

Keniick's  .\meiican  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  -12  cts. 

Cobb's  Silk  rvlanual.  50  cts. 

Comslock's  do.  50  cts. 

For^vlh  on  Fruit  Trees. 

M'Mahon's  American  Gardener. 

I  ou'loii's  Complete  Works. 

And  will  be  supplied  lo  order  any  work  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  .\gricu  lure,  Horiiculture  and  Rural  Eccnomy. 

Ju  le  22. 


SUPERIOR  POTATOES. 

Fof^ale  onboard  the  schoo  ler  Splendid,  at  the  T  wharf, 
100  barrels  of  very  superior  Nova  Scolia  Potatoes,  at  $2  25 
per  barrel.  Nov.  2. 


RAW  S1L.K  AND  SILK  COCOONS. 

The  Atlmilic  Silk  Company  at  Nantucket  will  pay  cash 
Slid  the  highest  prices  tor  any  quantity  of  Am':rican  Reeled 
Silk.  The  price  wid  be  regulated  according  to  the  quality 
and  the  niaiwier  in  wliich  it  is  reeled.  'J  his  Company  will 
also  coiiiracl  to  pay  ca.-li  and  the  highest  price  for  any  quan- 
tity ot  Silk  Cocoons  raised  the  present  year.  Believing  ihal 
it  woiill  be  decidedly  lor  ilie  inleresl  of  cultivators  that  the 
price  of  cocoons  sho"ii'd  be  legulated  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  silk  v\li;ch  <  an  l>e  reeled  fnm  ihem,  they  pro- 
jxise  to  receive  and  reel  lliem,  and  allow  the  highest  price  for 
llie  silk  which  tiny  "ill  afford,  in  preference  lo  purchasir.g 
ihcm  by  the  biishid  ;  as  by  the  mode  proposed,  the  cultivator 
will  fc^alizc  all  which  they" can  possibly  be  made  to  produce. 
Where  ihi  course  is  objei  ted  lo  diey  will  purchase  them  as 
they  aie  usually  sol<l,  by  the  bushel  ;  in  which  case  the  price 
will  vary  according  Ui  the  (lualitv.  age,  mode  of  packing, 
dampness,  &-c. 

It  is  the  inlentiin  of  this  C.impaiiy  at  all  times  to  offer 
ever)  encouragement  lo  silk  <-ultiv,Tl()rs  by  paying  cash  and 
liberal  prices  lor  U:iw  Siik  and  Silk  Cocoons  in  any  quantities, 
to  be  delivered  at  Nantiu-kc.l,  or  at  the  Sned  >'tore  connected 
with  Ihe  New  Ellwand  Fanner,  No  52  North  Market  street, 
Boston.  Communications  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed 
to  WM.  H.  GARI/NER, 

President  Atlantic  Silk  Compo.iy. 

Nantucket,  (Mass.)  Sept.  7,  1836.  3in 


FRENCH  SUGAR  BEET. 

We  have  just  received  a  fresh  lot  of  French  Sugar  Beet  ol 
this  year's  growth.  Tnc  cultivation  of  the  Beet  for  tl  e  man- 
ufacture of  sugar,  is  exciting  the  attention  of  farmers  gene- 
r.Tlly  throughout  the  country,  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
most  impoiiant  branches  of  domestic  industry.  Sandy  soi  s 
formed  by  alluvions  and  deposits  of  rivers  are  very  favorabio 
to  the  growta  of  beets  ;  but  the  best  soils  for  the  purpose  are 
those  t.iat  have  the  greatest  depth  of  vegetable  mould.  The 
produce  from  an  acre  is  very  great.  Two  and  a  half  pounds 
is  requi.site  toseed  an  acre.  The  seed  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  in  drills.  We  confidently  recommend  the  artirlehere 
offered.  It  is  pure  and  of  the  right  kind,  selected  wi:h  great 
care  /lom  imported  roots.  For  sale  at  tho  New  England  f^eed 
Store,  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Nov.  9. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

The  subscribers  are  now  ready  lo  supply  Farmers  and 
Stable  K<"j(>ers  wilh  the  ahi  vo  superior  arlitle  for  Ireding 
hnrses,  cattle  and  swine  the  qualitv  iiiid  cheapness  of  which 
has  been  fully  tested  by  farmers  in  llio-  vicinity,  and  stable 
keepers  in  the  cily,  lo  whinn  releience  will  be  given 

'I'he  Linseed  Oil  Meal  is  used  generallv  as  a  siibsliiute  for 
corn  hical,  and  is  mixed  with  brail,  or  anv  other  f  lod  having 
little  nourishment,  or  with  cut  hay  and  bran  for  iinr^es  ;  and 
is  believed  lo  be  as  cheap  food  as  corn  meal  at  sevenlyfive 
cenls  per  bushel. 

The  price  of  the  above  is  th'riy  dollars  pi  r  Ion  di-livpre<l 
at  the  mill  in  Medford,  thirtytwo  dollars  in  J'.oston  Apply  at 
No.  10  Commeicial  wharf,  or  in  i\ledfor<l  rl  the  mill. 

Nov.  23.  Gi;0.  L.  SI'EVUNS  &.  CO. 

MORUS  rflULTICAtlLIS  SEED. 

The  subscriber,  as  agent  for  Samuel  Whitmarsli,  offers  for 
sale  the  seed  of  the  genuine  Morus  >!ui,tic aums,  raised  in 
Francii  the  presein  year,  and  selected  especially  for  !Vlr 
Whitmarsh.  Il  will  be  sold  in  ounce  papers  at  five  dollars 
per  pa:  er.  All  orders,  post-paid,  airected  lo  the  subscriber, 
Noi thainpton,  Mass.  will  be  only  allended  to  Alsoexpectid 
soon  from  abroad  a  quantity  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  Se"d 
of  this  year's  growth,  similar  to  that  importe'l  last  sjiring  by 
y.T  Whitmarsh,  for  which  orders  may  be  given. 

C.  P.  HUNTINGTON,  Agent. 

Notlhampton,  Nov.  23. 

COCOONS  W^ ANTED. 

Adam  Hrooks,  South  Scituate,  will  p".y  g'i  per  bushel  for 
cocc.ons  (of  the  first  quality)  raised  the  jjresent  ^ear — the 
cocoons  must  be  stripped  of  the  floss,  and  the  chrysalis  killed, 
either  by  steaming  or  by  camphorated  spirits;  they  must  be 
dried  immedialelv  after,  in  the  sun,  until  they  are  peife.  Uy 
dry  and  will  rattle  t.y  shaking,  niKl  cnrefully  packed  in  dry 
boxes;  not  pressed  but  shaken  down — lo  f>e  <'elivered  at 
Adam  Brooks's,  South  Scituate,  Mass  ,  or  to  J.  R.  Newell, 
No.  52  North  .Market  street,  Boson. 

Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Editor  o(  the  New  England  Farmer, 
has  for  sale  a  valuable  apparatus  for  killiu";  the  chrysalis  and 
also  well  filled  for  healing  the  water  to  reel  the  cocoons,  and 
useful  for  many  other  purposes  —  il  is  so  cheap  it  is  withiii 
the  power  of  ainiosl  any  one  to  obtain. 

lustruclicnis  for  spinning  silk  from  the  cocoons  into  warp 
and  filling,  sewing  silk,  and  knitting  silk  —  and  dressing '-.f 
the  same  —  and  re<-eipls  for  coloring,  are  given  by  Adam 
Brooks  on  reasonable  terms.  Communica  ions  (post  paid) 
may  be  addressed  to  ADAM  BROOKS,  South  Scituate, 
Mass.  Aug.  10. 

WANTED. 

To  hire  within  five  miles  of  the  city  <.f  Boston,  a  good  Farm, 
on  a  lease  of  five  or  ten  years,  contaii:ing  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  acres.  Any  person  having  such  a  place  to  let  may 
hear  of  a  tenant  bj-  addressing  a  letter  lo  Isaac  Wenlworth, 
Dorchester,  describing  its  situation  and  terms.        Nov.  16. 
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Improved  Silk  Machfne.  —  We  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  the  writer  of  the  following  letter  has 
succeeded  in  perfecting  his  uuintifncture  of  train, 
organize  and  sewing  silk.  During  the  short  viait 
he  made  us  last  summer,  described  the  machine 
he  had  invented  and  used,  and  tlie  impiovenients 
of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  left  no  doubt  on 
our  mind  of  its  being  a  valuable  invention,  both 
for  the  silk  grower  and  manufacturer.  Not  hav- 
ing seen  it,  however,  Ave  cannot  speak  of  its  mer- 
its with  that  confidence  wliich  ue  might  after  a 
careful  examination,  but  judging  from  the  inclosed 
specimen  of  sewing  silk,  and  the  well  known  in- 
ventive genius  of  Mr  Botsford,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  to  our  silk  friends  to  give  it  a  trial. 
We  hope  the  several  County  Societies  wi!i  furnish 
themselves  with  one  of  tliese  machines  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  procured;  for  if  it  proves  to  lie  a  val- 
uable invention,  they  can  afford  Mr  B.  much  aid 
in  introducing  it  to  general  use,  a  duty  which  we 
shall  owe  him,  and  we  trust  be  read}'  to  dis- 
charge. 

RoxBiiRv,  Ct.  Oct.  15,  1836. 
Mr.  Comstock  —  Sir  :  Since  I  saw  you  1  have 
made  considerable  improvements  in  my  machine 
for  manufacturing  silk.  It  now  takes  it  from  the 
cocoon  and  prepares  it  for  the  loom,  or  converts 
it   into   sewing  siilc,  in   the  eatest    possible  man- 


ner.  As  a  proof,  I  enclose  you  one  skein  with 
this  communication,  for  your  inspection.  My  pa- 
tent right  I  expect  is  secure,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  supply  orders  for  the  machinery  next  season. 
Its  great  suf)eriority  ever  all  other  machinery, 
known  to  rne,  consists  in  this :  it  places  the  silk 
from  the  cocoon  directly  on  the  spool,  and  from 
the  spool  is  converted  into  sewings,  or  prepared 
for  the  loom,  with  great  perfection,  facilitj  and 
despatch.  It  will  come  out  under  the  name  of 
the  Silk  Reeling,  Doubling  and  Spinning  Ma- 
chine. In  regard  to  its  being  simple  and  impor- 
tant to  silk  growers,  I  will  pledge  myself  to  take 
any  person  of  common  ingenuity,  and  instruct 
him  in  one  day,  so  that  with  the  directions  for  us- 
ing the  machine,  and  a  little  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  will  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  make 
sewing  silk  that  shall  equal  the  best  Italian. 

Another  im|)ortant  qualification  is,  it  prevents 
all  waste.  I  presume  that  one  hundred  persons 
employed  in  a  factory  would  not  waste  one  pound 
in  as  many  weeks.  It  is  calculated  for  any  num- 
ber of  spindles,  from  the  small  hand  machine  of 
six,  to  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. Isaac  G.  Botsford. 
Silk  Cultnrist.] 


APPIiE  MOLASSKS. 

BY  TRY   AND    SEE. 


Brother  farmers,  will  you  listen  to  me  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  tell  you  how  to  provide  yourself 
with  a  first  rate  article,  and  one  of  prime  neces- 
sity. You  are  probably  in  something  of  a  haste, 
though  I  hope  you  have  your  potatoes  dug  and 
safe  in  your  cellar,  for  there  are  many  things  a 
farmer  has  to  do  to  be  ready  for  winter.  It  is  just 
about  election  time  also,  and  every  farmer  should 
manage  so  as  to  be  able  to  drop  in  at  the  poll  and 
give  his  vote  for  a  good  man  and  true  ;  but  do  not 
do,  as  many  will,  make  the  privilege  of  voting  aa 
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I       excuse   for  speiuling  a  whole   day  at  the  tavern, 
imbibing   "  wet  damnation." 

If  you  are  a  married  man,  as  I  hope  you  are, 
for  no  other  one  has  consistent  claim  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  good  citizen,  you  know,  or  if  you  do 
not,  your  wife  does,  that  it  costs  no  trifling  sum 
to  provide  sweetening  for  the  family,  while  there 
is  no  possibility  of  living  without  it ;  and  experi- 
ence has  fully  shown  me,  that  for  many  of  the 
purposes  of  domestic  cookery,  Apple  Molasses  is 
far  preferable  to  West  India,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  much  cheaper. 

I  make  little  cider;  my  apples  are  worth  more 
fed  to  my  hogs  than  for  cider;  but  I  make  a  prac- 
tice of  selecting  my  best  sweet  apples,  those  that 
furnish  the  richest,  heaviest  liquor,  and  making  a 
cheese  from  them,  using  the  cider  thus  olitained 
for  making  aj)p!e  or  quince  jireserves,  boiling 
down  for  molasses,  and  keeping  two  or  three  bar- 
rels for  drink,  or  ultimate  conversion  into  vine- 
gar. When  new  from  the  press,  and  before  fer- 
mentation commences,  that  which  1  intend  for 
boiling  is  brought  to  the  house,  and  boiled  in 
brass  to  the  proper  consistence  ;  taking  care  not  to 
burn  it,  as  that  gives  the  molasses  a, disagreeable 
flavor,  and  taking  off  the  scum  that  rises  during 
the  process.  The  quantity  to  be  boiled,  or  the 
number  of  barrels  of  cider  required  to  make  one 
of  molasses,  will  depend  greatly  on  the  kind  of  ap- 
ples used,  and  the  richness  of  the  new  liquor.  — 
Four,  or  four  and  a  half,  are  generally  sufficient, 
but  when  care  is  not  used  in  making  the  selection 
of  apples,  five  barrels  may  sometimes  be  necessa- 
ry ;  but  let  it  tnka  more  or  less,  enough  must  be 
used  to  make  the  molasses,  when  cold,  as  thick  as 
the  best  West  India.  When  boiled  sufficiently,  it 
should  be  turned  into  vessels  to  cool,  and  from 
them  transferred  to  a  new  sweet  barrel,  put  into  a 
cool  cellar,  where  it  will  keep  without  trouble, 
and  be  ready  for  use  at  all  times. 

Molasses  made  in  this  way  will  be  pure,  and 
possess  a  vinuous  or  rather  brandied  flavor,  which 
makes  it  far  superior  to  the  West  India  for  mince, 
apple  or  tart  pies,  though  where  the  apples  used 
are  very  sour,  a  small  quantity  ofimi)orted  mo- 
lasses may  be  advantageously  used.  It  is  also 
excellent  for  making  beer  in  the  summer,  giving 
it  a  briskness  and  flavor  which  common  molasses 
will  not ;  in  short,  there  are  but  few  uses  to 
which  molasses  is  applied,  in  which  it  will  not 
be  found  equal  or  superior  to  the  other.  Its 
cheapness  should  also  be  a  decided  recommenda- 
tion with  the  farmer.  The  cider  from  which  I 
manufacture  my  molasses,  is  worth  at  the  press 
a  dollar  a  barrel,  and  it  is  worth  a  dollar  to  re- 
duce it  to  molasses,  thus  making  the  cost  of  a 
barrel  of  molasses,  allowing  four  and  a  half  bar- 
rels of  cider  to  be  used,  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
The  price  of  common  molasses  will  average  about 


fifty  cents  a  gallon,  or  sixteen  dollars  a  bairel, 
making  a  saving  to  the  farmer  in  the  use  of  ap- 
ple molasses,  of  about  ten  dollars  per  barrel. — 
Genesee  Farmer. 


Substitute  for  Steam  Locomotives. —  Mr 
Emmons  of  New  Jersey,  is  about  trying  a  locomo- 
tive to  be  moved  by  springs,  instead  of  steam 
power.  The  machinery  is  all  arranged,  and  the 
experiment  is  to  be  made  during  the  next  week. 

We  have  observed  the  above  paragraph  in  sev- 
eral of  the  papers.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  such 
a  waste  of  labor  and  ingenuity,  in  a  vain  attemjit 
to  produce  an  effect,  which  would  be  obviously  at 
variance  with  the  well  known  laws  of  nature.  It 
must  be  tnanifest  to  any  person  of  reflection,  that 
locomotion  cannot  be  prodsced  withou.  power, 
and  that  power  cannot  be  produced  by  springs. 
They  may  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  a  clock  or 
watch,  to  produce  a  continued  motion,  arising 
from  the  power  applied  in  winding  up  the  spring, 
but  they  do  not  create  any  power.  A  locomotive 
furnished  with  springs,  may  in  the  same  way  be 
made  to  act,  for  a  short  distance,  by  the  reaction 
of  springs  previously  wound  up,  but  with  no  great- 
er power  than  that  necessarily  applied  in  winding 
it  up.  There  can  therefore  be  nothing  gained  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine,  by  the  application  of 
thesprings,as  the  power  required  to  prepare  them 
to  produce  motion,  would  be  more  effectually  ap- 
plied to  tlie  tin-ning  oJ'  a  crank,  or  more  directly 
to  the  shoving  the  car. —  Boston  Adv. 


Sweet  Apples. —  Since  the  farmers  of  this  vi- 
cinity have  turned  their  attention  to  apples  as 
food  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  as  an  article 
of  domestic  cookery,  they  have  found  that  there 
is  a  deficienc}'  of  sweet  apples  in  their  orchards. 
When  cider  was  much  in  demand,  coinparatively 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  kind  of  apple  cul- 
tivated. A  few  choice  winter  kinds,  as  the  Rus- 
sets, Baldwin's  and  Greening's  were  procured,  and 
the  remainder  were  general 'y  seedlings,  perhaps 
good  and  perhaps  bad,  no  matter  which,  if  t.iey 
would  only  make  cider. 

Paine  Wiigate,  of  Hallowell,  who  perhaps  has 
as  good  an  orchard  as  any  in  this  vicinity,  if  it  be 
noi  so  large,  and  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  variety  of  fruits,  has  favored  us  with  some  fine 
specimens  of  sweet  apples  of  a  variety  well  worth 
propagating.  Among  them  were  the  Hearth  Sweet- 
ing, an  apple  which  keeps  well  during  the  winter 
and  into  summer.  Hoyt's  Sweeting,  an  apple  of 
very  tender  pulp —  Smith's  Sweeting,  a  large  va- 
riety —  the  Franklin  Sweeting,  which  is  a  large 
and  well  known  variety.  Mr  Wingate  observes 
that  some  of  his  trees  bear  every  year,  but  that 
the  flavor  of  those  apples  are  not  so  good,  as 
the  same  variety  that  do  not  bear  but  every  other 
other  year. 
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The  scarcity  of  bread-stuff,  and  of  forage,  &c., 
lias  learned  our  farmers  the  value  of  a[)ples  as  an 
article  of  food  for  man  and  beast.  Very  little  ci- 
der is  now  made  in  this  neighborhood,  but  the 
apples  are  given  to  swine  and  to  the  cattle,  and 
used  on  the  table. —  and  indeed  we  find  frouj  ac- 
tual experiment,  that  baked  sweet  ap|)!es  and  milk 
is  far  more  palatable  and  nutritious  t®  an  Editor, 
than  "  saw  dust  pudding." —  Maine  Far. 


Brief  Hints  for  Winter Cattle  and  all  do- 
mestic animals  sliouhl  commence  the  winter  in 
good  condition. 

Do  not  undertake  to  winter  more  cattle  than 
you  have  abundant  means  of  providing  for. 

Let  every  farmer  aim  to  have  next  spring,  in- 
stead of  thin,  bony,  slab-sided,  shaggy  cattle,  fine, 
smooth,  round  and  healthy  one.s,  and  to  this  end 
let  him  spare  no  pains  ;  and 

1st,  let  the  cattle  be  ivellfed. 

2d,  let  them  be  fed  regularly. 

3d,  let  them  be  properly  sheltered  from  the  pelt- 
ing storm. 

Pro|ier  food  and  regularity  of  feeding  will  save 
the  flesh  on  the  animal's  back,  and  shelter  will 
save  the  fodder. 

All  domestic  anima's  in  considerable  numbers 
should  be  divided  into  parcels  and  separated  from 
each  other  in  order  that  tl'3  weaker  may  not  suf- 
fer from  the  domination  of  the  stronger,  nor  the 
diseases  from  the  vigorous;. 

Farmers  who  have  raised  root  crojis,  (and  all 
good  farmers  have  doubtless  done  so,)  should  cut 
them  up  and  mix  them  with  drier  food,  as  meal, 
chopped  hay,  straw  or  cornstalks,  and  feed  them 
to  cattle  and  sheep. 

Cow-houses  and  catsle  stables,  should  be  kept 
very  clean  and  well  littered.  To  allow  animals 
to  lie  down  in  the  filth  which  is  sometimes  suf- 
fered to  collect  in  stables,  is  perfectly  insuffera- 
ble. By  using  plenty  of  straw  or  litter,  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  quantity  of  manure,  will 
much  more  than  repay  the  supjjosed  waste  of 
straw. 

All  stables  should  be  properly  ventilated. 

Mixing  food  is  generally  belter  than  feeding 
cattle  on  one  substance  alone. 

Cattle  will  generally  eat  straw  with  as  much 
readiness  as  hay  if  it  is  salted  copiously,  which 
may  be  done  by  sprinkling  brine  over  it. 

A  great  saving  is  made  by  cutting  not  only 
straw  and  cornstalks,  but  hay  also. 

Sheep,  as  well  as  all  other  domestic  animals, 
should  have  a  constant  suj)ply  of  good  water  dur- 
ing winter.  They  should  also  be  properly  shel- 
tered from  the  storm,  for  the  great  point  in  the  se- 
cret of  keeping  them  in  good  condition,  is  to  keep 
them  comfortable. —  Genesee  Far. 


Arsenic — Danger  of  cleaning  bottles  with  shot. 
The  following  important  caution  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Murray,  in  a  Leeds  paper:  —  The 
case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  in  Jersey,  on  the  21st 
of  August  last,  owes  its  source  to  a  most  unwar- 
rantable i)ractice,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  much 
reprehended.  It  appears  that  the  bottle  of  perry 
was  fatal  to  one  individual,  and  that  three  others 
suffered  severely.  This  practice  of  cleansing  bot- 
tles with  shot  is  a  most  dangerous  one  ;  they  are 
apt  to  adhere  to  the  bottom.  Shot  is  a  compound 
of  lead  and  arsenic  —  and  both  are  eminently  sus- 
ceptible of  chemical  attack  from  the  malic  and  ni- 
tric ac  ds  obtained  in  perry  and  cider.  They  will 
thus  have  in  solution,  highly  poisonous  salts  of 
lead  and  arsenic.  I  had  myself  nearly  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  glass  of  perry,  and  by  analysis  discov- 
ered the  cause.  The  antidote  must  be  two-fold. 
A  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Ep- 
som salts,  would  neutralize  the  lead,  by  forming  an 
insoluble  sulphate.  Peroxyde  of  iron,  I  can  also 
state,  is  an  effectual  specific  for  arsenic. 

Coffee  improved. —  Cut  chestnut  meats  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  coffee  grains,  roast  and 
grind  them  with  the  coffee  in  equal  proportions, 
and  the  drink  will  altogether  is  better  than  ordi- 
nary coffee.  A  black  [)owder  in  now  sold  in  Pa- 
ris, under  the  name  of  "  Coflee  Flowers,  impor- 
ted from  America,"  a  pinch  of  which  imparts  to 
the  coffee  a  very  agreeable  flavor.  This  is  found 
to  be  sugar  almost  entirely  charred.  Caromel 
produces  the  same  effects. 

Carrot  Pies. —  Perhaps  it  is  not  known  to  all 
your  readers,  that  carrots  are  so  excellent  sub- 
stitutes for  pumpkins  or  squash  in  making  pies. 
As  the  latter  articles  are  rather  scarce  this  season, 
I  have  used  the  former,  which  I  find  answers  very 
well.  The  carrots  should  be  stewed  (or  boiled) 
and  prepared  in  every  respect  as  squash  is,  and 
the  pies  will  be  equally  as  good,  and  many  think 
preferable. — Bangor  Far. 

Huge  Puivipkins. —  A  single  Pumpkin  Vine, 
raised  on  the  farm  of  Mr  VVetheril,  near  Frank- 
fort, Pa.,  produced  pumpkins  to  the  amount  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  !  One  of  them  measured 
seven  feet  four  inches  in  circumference  and  weigh- 
ed upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  !  It  will  puz- 
zle our  Yankee  farmers  to  beat  this. 

Frkezi.ng. —  A  young  man  in  this  town  froze 
his  foot,  which  was  perfectly  cured  in  less  than 
24  hours,  by  the  application  of  a  poultice  made  of 
yeast  and  Indian  meal  -^  it  is  equally  beneficial 
when  applied  to  a  burn. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  AG    ICXILTURAIi  SOCIETY. 

Report  on  the  Manit/acture  of  Beet  Root  Sugar. 
—  The  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Society,  to  whom  was  referred  sundry  papors, 
estimates,  and  documents,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr 
Isnard,  Consul  of  France,  wlierewith  it  is  propos- 
ed to  the  Society,  as  a  matter  of  utility,  to  engage 
in  a  project,  or  undertaking,  for  the  manufacture 
of  Beet  Sugar,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  same, 
by  which  they  have  been  much  gratified,  are  con- 
strained to  report,  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
for  the  Society  so  to  do.  For  which  they  assign 
the  following  reasons.  First,  tiie  Society  have  not 
the  means  to  embark  a  capital  to  the  extent  of 
$50,000,  however  promising  it  might  be,  nor 
would  it  be  consistent  with  its  rules  of  action,  to 
enter  into  any  copartneishi|»  or  participation  of 
profits  of  such  a  nature  —  this  project  holding  out 
advantages  more  suited  indeed  for  private  enter- 
prise, and  to  which  the  Committ'e  would  be  grat- 
ified to  see  attention  turned.  Secondly,  the  ad- 
vantages contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  those  who  have  contiibuted  to  its  means, 
have  been  and  still  are,  to  give  encouragement  to 
a  great  variety  of  objects,  constituting  the  produc- 
tion of  the  soil,  both  animal  and  vegetable  —  the 
effecting  an  improvement  of  the  various  Imple- 
ments of  Agriculture,  the  exciting,  and  rewarding, 
skill  in  manufactures,  more  particularly  those  of 
Domestic  or  Household  ludustry,  and  tlie  various 
kindred  arts.  The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion 
fiirther,  that  great  advantages  would  be  derived, 
if  the  means  to  aid  all  these  objects  w(M"e  to  a  great- 
er extent.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  any  such  di- 
version of  so  large  an  amount  to  a  j)articular  ob- 
ject of  culture,  would  be  deemed  [)artial,  and  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  general  objects  of  the  Soci- 
ety. Thirdly,  the  Committee,  in  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  have  rather  avoided  speaking  of  the  want 
of  authority  to  effect  any  such  engagement,  which 
alone,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same,  would  preclude 
the  appropriation  of  such  capital.  The  Committee 
are  not  insensible  of  the  im[)ortance  of  this  manu- 
facture, as  carried  on  in  Europe,  and  in  course  of 
experiment  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  al- 
though they  have  some  doubts  whether  the  culture 
would  not  be  better  maintained  in  some  other 
parts  of  our  country.  Yet  that  an  inducement 
might  be  had,  to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial,  the  Com- 
mittee reconnncnd,  that  a  premium  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  each  year,  be  offered  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Beets,  raised  on  at  least  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  fnanufactured  into  Sugar  in  the  years 
1837,  1838,  an.!  1839.  The  person  raising  the 
same,  and  having  them  manufactured,  giving  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  the  process  for  pub- 
lication.     All  of  which  is  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN   WELLES,  Cliairman. 


TANNING. 

A  few  years  since  we  alluded  in  general  terms 
to  a  new  mode  of  tanning,  lately  invented  by  Dr 
E.  S.  Bell  and  Mr  DanielBell,  of  Virginia.  From 
one  of  the  Patentees,  now  in  this  place,  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  system  has  been  well  re- 
ceived, and  the  leather  has  well  sustained  the  test 
of  use.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  operation 
is  effected  by  the  use  of  heat,  acid  steam,  &c. ; 
this,  however  we  are  assured  is  not  true,  the  lead- 
ing principle  being  to  free  the  liide  from  all  foreign 
substances,  as  grease,  &c.,  together  with  the  weak- 
ened liquor  from  which  the  tannin  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  thus  leave  the  hide  free  to  receive  a 
fresh  charge  of  the  tanning  principle,  which  being 
unobstructed  in  its  operation  by  grease  or  other 
foreign  substance,  is  left  free  to  act  immediately 
upon  the  gelatine  of  the  hide  ;  and  very  soon  the 
tannin  having  combined  with  the  hide,  the  weak- 
ened liquor  may  be  again  made  to  give  way  to  a 
fresh  change  of  stronger.  The  o])eration  of  free- 
ing the  hide  from  these  foreign  and  detrimental 
substances,  is  effected  by  mechanical  pressure,  by 
means  of  rollers  passing  over  the  hides  when 
drawn  from  the  vats  and  laid  upon  platforms 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  effect  this 
compression  conveniently  the  vats  and  platform 
are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  workmen  to  pass 
them  through,  the  operation  with  great  facility  and 
ease.  In  order  too,  that  the  ooze  may  act  as 
freely  as  possib'e,  the  hides  are  suspended  in  the 
vats,  which  adds  likewise  to  the  convenience  of 
passing  them  successfully  under  the  roller. 

While  the  steaming  and  heating  process  which 
had  been  heretofore  proposed,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces reduced  to  practice,  injures  the  leather,  by 
cooking  it  so  as  to  make  it  harsh  and  unfit  for 
use,  we  can  see  nothing  in  the  above  calculated  to 
produce  that  effect;  and  we  are  assured  that  the 
process  differs  from  all  that  can  now  be  found  in 
the  patent  office  or  in  practice.  We  learn  also, 
that  a  more  perfect  union,  appears  to  take  place 
between  the  material  of  the  hide  and  the  tanr.in, 
than  under  the  old  metiiod,  which  has  been 
proved  by  submitting  the  action  of  chemical 
agents.  The  time  necessary  for  tiie  perfect  tan- 
ning of  a  hide  varies  from  two  to  eight  weeks,  as 
has  been  proved  by  repeated  experinient ;  it  is 
then  at  the  oistion  of  the  tanner  to  permit  it  to  lie 
longer  or  to  finish  it  immediately  for  sale. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  detail  the  plan  of 
these  gentlemen,  or  even  to  allude  to  many  parts 
of  their  process  ;  we  only  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  tanners  and  others  interested,  to  the  fact 
that  good  leather  may  be  made  by  a  much  shorter 
process  than  some  have  thought  practicable  ;  and 
to  impress  the  distinction  between  tanning  by  ' 
steam  and  the  mode  here  propose^.  We  know 
there  is  a  mountain  of   prejudice  against  inn.ova- 
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tioii  to  be  overcome,  but  whilst  improvements  are 
being  m:ide  in  every  branch  of  business,  why 
should  this  important  o|)eration  remain  stationary  ? 
Here  is  a  plan  proposed  by  which  hibor  is  to  be 
saved  — time  to  be  saved,  (and  time  is  money, 
especially  to  the  man  of  small  capital)  — a  good 
article  is  to  be  produced — and  the  experiment  is 
not  expensive.  It  is  surely  worth  an  attentive  in- 
vestigation ;  and  the  patentees  say  they  ask  no 
more.  If  they  cannot  effect  ail  that  they  propose, 
they  ask  no  man  to  adoj.t  their  system.  Mr  Dan- 
iel Bell  will  remam  in  Zanesvilie  a  few  days,  and 
will  give  full  satisfaction  on  the  subject;  and  at 
any  time  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr  Edward  S.  Bell, 
Middleway,  Jefferson  county,  Va.  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

We  are  requested  to  say  that  the  patentees  hope 
editors  will  give  such  notice  of  their  plan  as  they 
think  proper.  —  Zanesvilie  Guz. 


The  following  is  the  best  recipe  I  have  ever 
seen  tried  for  the  bots  or  gruhs.  I  think  it  was 
once  published  in  either  the  American  Partner  or 
Turf  Register. 

Drench  with  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  and  a  pint  of 
molasses;  if  no  relief  in  30  minrtes,  repeat  the 
dose  two  hotn-s  after  with  a  quart  of  strong  salt 
and  water  —  two  hours  after  with  a  pint  of  lin- 
seed oil. 

The  grubs  fill  themselves  with  molasses,  their 
skins  then  become  thin,  the  salt  and  water  cuts 
them  to  pieces,  and  the  oil  carries  them  off,  and 
heals  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  grubs.  For  com- 
mon cholic,  bleeding  in  the  mouth,  and  a  purge  of 
salt  and  water. 

From  two  to  three  ounces  of  tincture  of  assafce- 
tida,  diluted  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  will 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  produce  instant  relief. — 
Southern  paper. 


Chapped  Hands. —  There  is  not  a  more  com- 
mon or  a  more  troublesome  complaint  in  the  win- 
ter season,  especially  with  females,  than  chapped 
hands.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  tiiat  few  individ- 
uals seem  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  affection. 
Most  people  attribute  it  to  the  use  of  hard  water, 
and  insist  upon  washing,  on  all  occasions,  with  rain 
or  brook  water.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  chajiped 
hands  are  invariably  occasioned  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  soap  ;  and  the  soap  afiects  them  more  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  because  in  the 
former  season  the  hands  are  not  moistened  with 
perspiration,  which  counteracts  the  alkaline  effects 
of  the  soap.  There  is  a  small  portion  of  alkali  in 
hard  water,  but  not  so  much  as  there  is  in  sofk 
water  with  the  addition  of  soap.  The  constant 
usa  of  soap  in  washing,  even  though  the  softest 
water  be  used,  will  cause  tender  hands  to  be  chap- 
ped, unless  some  material  be  afterwards  used  to 


neutralize  its  alkaline  properties.  In  summer,  the 
oily  property  of  the  perspirable  moisture  answers 
this  purpose;  but  in  the  winter,  a  very  little  vin- 
egar or  cream  will,  by  being  rubbed  on  the  dried 
liand.s,  after  the  use  of  soap,  completely  neutralize 
its  alkaline  properties,  and  thereby  effectually  pre- 
vent the  chapping  of  hands.  Any  other  acid  or 
oily  sui)stances  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
There  are  some  very  delicate  hands  which  are 
never  chapped.  This  exemption  from  the  com- 
plaint arises  from  the  greater  abundance  of  j)erspi- 
rable  matter  which  anoints  and  softens  the  skin. 
Dry  and  cold  hands  are  most  afflicted  with  this 
complaint. —  Boat.  Post. 


We  have  seen  the  following  in  several  newspa- 
pers, and  thougk  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  efficacy, 
from  experience,  we  would  advise  its  trial  in  case 
of  need. 

Cure  for  the  Tooth  Ache. —  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  we  announce  to  our  readers,  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata 
in  the  whole  materia  medica.  The  remedy  is 
simple,  easily  procured,  easily  applied,  and  effec- 
tual. We  do  not  speak  unadvisedly,  for  we  have 
tried  it  upon  our  own  masticators,  and  those  of 
our  family,  and  some  half  a  dozen  of  our  friends, 
and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence and  safety.  The  recipe  is  as  follows  :  take 
a  lump  of  unslacked  lime  aUout  the  size  of  a  hick- 
ory mit,  and  dissolve  or  slack  it  in  two-thirds,  or 
three  quarters  of  a  tumbler  of  water.  Hold  the 
lime  water  in  the  mouth  contiguous  to  the  aching 
tooth,  and  certain  relief  will  ensue.  We  never 
knew  it  to  fiiil.  If  the  relief  is  not  permanent,  re- 
peat the  application  as  often  as  the  pain  returns. 
If  the  pain  is  stubborn  and  refuses  to  yield,  the 
lime  water  may  be  made  thicker  and  stronger. 


BucKWHKAT  Straw. —  A  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  "A  Young  Farmer,"  asks  us  wheth- 
er any  use  can  be  made  of  his  Buckwheat  straw  ? 
Our  reply  is,  that  it  is  better  for  milch-cows  than 
the  best  timothy  hay  —  that  his  cows  will  eat  with 
equal  avidity, —  that  if  it  has  not  been  exposed  too 
long  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  it  will  prove 
equally  nutritious  to  them  —  that  so  far  as  the  se- 
cretion of  milk  is  concerned  it  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  any  hay  or  fodder  within  our  knowledge, 
and  that  when  cut  and  boiled,  or  steamed,  it  makes 
most  acceptable  slop  for  the  cows.  We  will  say 
further,  that  the  "old  plan"  of  throwing  this 
wholesome  and  nutritious  provender  upon  the 
dung-heap,  or  in  the  barn-yard,  to  be  trampled 
under  foot,  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  hence- 
forth it  should  be  permitted  to  assume  its  proper 
rank  among  the  choicest  hay  tor  neat  cattle. — 
Baltimore  Fanner. 
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Antidote  to  Poisons.  —  The  fact  that 
Ground  Mustard  proves  a  sure  i-emedy  in  all 
cases  where  vegetable,  and  in  nearly  all  where 
mineral  poisons  are  taken  into  the  stomach 
either  by  mistake  or  design,  if  given  immedi- 
ately after  such  deleterious  substances  have 
been  received,  is  a  circumstance  that  should  be 
v.niversally  known. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  conse- 
quence of  two  cases  of  accidental  poisoning 
having  come  under  our  observation  within  the 
last  four  weeks :  one  from  Oxalic  Aoid,  the 
other  from  Nitrate  of  Potash ;  in  both  cases 
they  were  taken,  supposing  them  to  be  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia,  or  "  Salts."  The  former  did  its 
deadly  office,  by  reason  of  its  victim's  living  at  a 
distace  from  medical  aid,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  ground  mustard,  taken  in  a  dose  of  a 
table  spoonful,  mixed  in  water,  is  an  instantaneous 
and  powerful  emetic  ;  the  other  one  availed  him- 
self of  this  remedy  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  no  ill  effects  from  the  poison  have  since 
arisen. —  Bunker  Hill  Aurora. 


[From  the  Mechanic  &  Parmer.] 
Mauufactaring  Oats  Into  Bread  StufTs. 

Mr  Sayavard  :  —  Believing  that  you  are  strong- 
ly inclined  to  the  interest  of  the  Agriculturist  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  I  therefore,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  offer  a  ^qw 
hints  to  my  brother  farmers  on  the  objects  and 
advantages  of  raising  and  manufacturing  Oats  in- 
to bread  stuff.  The  cause  of  my  writing  this  ar- 
ticle at  this  time  is,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
my  friends  and  neighbors  are  making  preparations 
to  move  to  the  far  West,  because,  they  say,  "  we 
can't  raise  no  corn,"  Now, sir,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, that  the  region  in  this  latitude  is  not  adap- 
ted to  the  culture  of  corn.  This,  every  man  of 
moderate  understanding  does,  or  ought  to  know. 
But,  sir,  one  thing  is  certain  —  we  can  raise  a 
plenty  of  good  potatoes,  and  get  as  n)ueh  for  them 
per  bushel,  in  our  cellars,  as  can  be  got  for  a  bush- 
ed of  corn,  in  their  barns,  in  either  Ohio,  Indiana, 
jlli'uois,  or  Missouri,  We  are  positive  that  we 
can  /aise  good  crops  of  wheat,  and  that  this  sec- 
tion oS  the  country  is  excellent  for  the  culture  of 
that  arti  <^le.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  1  can  believe, 
told  me  yt'^sterday,  tnat  he  has  this  season  raised, 
after  two  bushels  sowing,  sixty  bushles  of  good 
wheat,  i  myself  had,  last  year,  over  46  bushels 
after  two  bushels  sowing,  on  burnt  land  ;  this  year 
I  cannot  tell  how  much  will  be  the  increase,  not 
having  threshed  any  this  season  —  but  it  looks 
well.  We  have  in  this  section,  generally,- good 
health,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  a  ptn-e  atmosphere, 
and  good  wells  of  water — which  no  writer  of 
any  candor  has  ever  stated  (to  my  knowledge)  is 
possessed  by  the  settlers  who  go  from   New  Eng- 


land to  the  West :  there  they  have  the  bilious  fe- 
ver and  ague,  to  an  alarming  extent.  Besides,  if 
they  would  only  consider  the  high  prices  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  sheetings,  shirtings,  cali- 
coes, and  cloths  of  all  kinds  —  not  to  mention  teas, 
spices,  and  other  luxuries,  which  the  people  of 
New  England  have  been  accustomed  to,  from  their 
childhood  — I  think  they  would  be  more  content 
with  their  present  situation. 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  if  we  should  substitute  Oats 
for  corn,  by  sowing  them  in  season,  (not  sow  them 
in  the  middle  of  June,  as  some  do,)  that  they  may 
be  filled  —  then  husband  them,  as  we  would  wheat 
—  carry  them  to  mill,  and  have  them  floured  —  I 
will  bo  botmd  in  that  case  there  never  will  be  such 
a  cry  for  want  of  bread  stuffs  as  has  been  heard 
the  past  year,  in  the  County  of  Penobscot.  This 
county  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  oats  as 
Scotland,  my  native  coiinti-y,  where  the  staple 
bread  stuff  is  oat-meal;  and  if  the  people  would 
once  get  into  the  way  of  using  it,  they  would  pre- 
fer it  to  brown  bread,  being  sweeter  and  equally 
as  substantial.  The  floiuing  of  oats  is  much  prac- 
ticed in  some  parts  of  Vermont,  Rygate  and  Bar- 
net  ;  they  carry  them  to  Dover  and  Great  Falls, 
N.  H.,  and  to  Lowell  and  Boston,  Mass, 

It  must  be  observed  that  an  oat-meal  mill  must 
be  built,  or  rather  fixed  on  purpose  for  them  — 
besides,  there  must  be  attached  to  the  mill,  a  kiln, 
for  the  drying  of  them  before  they  are  ground. 

If  these  hints  meet  the  eye  of  any  brother  far- 
mer who  may  appreciate  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  subject  more  at  length. 

Bradford,  Sept.  1836.  John  Pender, 


AGKICUI^TITRE. 

We  observe  with  astonishment  and  regret  the 
conclusive  evidence  which  appears  in  every  di- 
rection that  the  business  of  agriculture  does  not 
receive  the  attention  due  to  it  in  this  country,  but 
is  treated  with  absolute  negk^ct,  compared  with 
other  pursuits.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  will  yet  learn  that  they 
have  committed  a  gross  error  by  abantloning  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  for  less  independent  and 
more  precarious  modes  of   obtaining  a  livelihood. 

Who  has  ever  before  heard  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  now  exists  here  ?  We  have  a  soil  as 
fertile  as  any  that  the  sim  ever  shone  upon,  a 
cormtry  almost  boundless  in  extent,  and  land  so 
cheap  that  any  man  may  purchase  a  farm  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  few  month's  labor,  yet  we  are 
actually  importing  for  consumption,  immense 
quantities  of  agricultural  products  from  foreign 
countries!  A  people  thinly  scattered  over  a  land 
unequalled  in  fertility  and  exhaustless  in  its  resour- 
ces, are  buying  their  bread  at  enormous  prices 
from  countries  so  overburthened  with  inhabitans 
that  political  economists  have  feared  that  the  earh 
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would  fail  to  produce  sufficient  to  support  tliem. 
Such  an  extraordinary  and  unnatural  circum- 
fitnnce  should  excite  attention  and  awaken  the  in- 
quiry as  to  its  cause. 

The    fault  as  we    have  seen,  is   not  in  the  soil  ; 
nor  is  the   country  overrun  with    inhabitants.      It 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is    neglected,  otherwise    we  should    be    exporting 
instead  of  importing  agricultural    products.      But 
it  is    easier  to  shew   the  fact,    that  agriculture    is 
neglected,  than  to  find  a  sufficient  reason  for  such 
neglect.      We  apprehend,  however,  that  it  will  be 
found  to  spring  in  a  great  measure  from  the  same 
causes   which    have  produced    much  evil  in  this 
country  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  we  are  now 
reaping.      The    first    and   chief  of  these  causes  is 
the   inordinate  thirst   for  wealth    which    pervades 
every  class  of  society,  and   induces  men   to  aban- 
don their  legitimate  business   to    engage  in   some 
wild  hazardous  speculation  with   the  hope  of  be- 
coming suddenly    rich.     It   is  also   too  often  the 
case  that  the  farmer    becomes  tired  of  the  moder- 
ate and    gradual  accumulation  of  |)roperty  by   the 
products  of  his  land,  and  leaves  the  cultivation  of 
it  to  engage  in  the  business  of  commerce  or  man- 
ufactures.    He    finds   out   his   egregious  mistake 
when  it  is   too  late.      The  property  he  had    accu- 
mulat  ;d    is  often    squandered    and    lost  in    conse- 
quence of  his  ignorance  of  new  business,  and  he 
again  sighs  for  the  cheerful  and  independent  mode 
of  life  which  he  has  abandoned,  when  it  is  out  of 
his  power  to  resume  it.      We    have  in  our   mind 
numberless  instances  of  this  kii:d,    where   in^us> 
trious  and  pros|»erous    farmers  have  been  lured  to 
their    ruin  by    being  induced  to    lay  aside  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  engage  in  the  univer- 
sal scramble  after  sudden  wealth. 

There  is  another  great  error  prevalent  upon  this 
subject,  and  that  is  the  business  of  agriculture  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  loss  respectable  than  that 
of  commerce,  manufactures,  or  the  professions; 
and  wealthy  farmers,  instead  of  teaching  their  sons 
their  own  business,  most  usually  transform  them 
into  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors  or  dominees. 
Tbis  is  all  wrong.  Agriculture  is  the  very  back 
bone  of  all  business,  the  main  s;  ring  of  all  wealth, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  profession  of  the 
highest  respectability.  It  gives  those  engaged  in 
it  a  feelitig  ot  independence,  genuine  nobleness 
without  ostentation,  honor,  honesty  and  firmness, 
well  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  free  institutions 
of  our  happy  country.  The  truth  of  the  eloquent 
panegyrics  of  the  ancients  upon  this  empUyment 
may  be  more  easily  realized  here  than  in  any  oth- 
er country  upon  earth.  We  confidently  hope  to 
see  public  opinion  speedily  righting  itself  upon 
this  subject,  and  to  find  people  seeking  their  per- 
manent interests  and  advancing  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  our  wide  domain  by  engaging  more  gen- 


erally  in  this   healthful,   honest  and  independent 
business.  —  jV.  Y.  Sun. 


Honey. —  In  passing  through  the  garden  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Institute,  our  attention 
was  directed  to  some  boxes  of  Honey,  of  a  clear 
white  and  beautiful  transparent  apjjearance,  such 
as  has  seldom  been  seen  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. It  is  presented  by  Messrs  Wincox  &  Cone, 
of  West  Brooinfield, Ontario  County.  One  of  the 
firm  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  state- 
ments.—  JV.  Y.  Gazette. 

"  Last  spring  we  had  not  far  from  220  swarms, 
this  fall  we  had  420  ;  nearly  all  the  young  swarm 
are  good  to  winter  over.  We  have  taken  from 
our  bees,  700  lbs.  of  box  or  cap  honey  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  furnished  all  in  the  vicinity  where 
we  live,  witFi  boxes,  showing  them  how  to  man- 
age, promising  to  buy  all  the  honey  that  was  built 
in  tin!m.  This  added  to  our  own,  made  5,651 
lbs.  All  of  this  was  taken  away  without  destroy- 
ing a  single  swaru)  of  bees.  Near  seven-eighths 
of  this  honey,  was  of  the  white,  such  as  is  exhib- 
ited  to-day  ;  it  arrived  in  New  York  market  the 
ninth  of  September;  near  two-thirds  of  it  is  al- 
ready sold.  We  have  adopted  this  plan  to  make 
our  bees  profitable,  and  not  destroy  an  insect  that 
is  such  an  exam[>le  of  industry." 

Spontaneous  Combustion.  —  Farmers^  look 
out  —  take  warniae;  —  and  be  careful  to  have  your 
Hay  well  cured,  before  you  i)ut  it  into  your  barns. 

Mr  Seth  Root,  of  Otis,  in  this  State,  lost  fifteen 
tons  of  good  hay,  by  putting  it  into  his  barn  too 
green,  notwithstanding  he  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  give  it  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt. 

For  several  days,  Mr  R.  noticed  his  hay-mow 
to  be  gradually  sinking  at  the  centre,  and  was 
much  perplexed  to  divine  the  cause  —  the  last 
week  having  occasion  to  ascend  it,  to  throw  down 
some  hay  for  his  cattle  —  had  taken  oflT  but  a 
small  quantity,  when  on  a  sudden  a  stream  of 
flame,  smoke  and  cinders  burst  upon  him,  that 
well  near  suflTocated  him,  at  the  same  time  his 
feet  gave  way  he  found  himself  ingulphed  to  his 
shoulders  in  smoke  and  embers,  from  which  situ- 
ation he  fortunately  very  soon  extricated  himself, 
rather  singed,  and  gave  the  alarm  of  fire  ;  his 
neighbors  by  timely  exertion,  extinguished  the  fire 
and  saved  his  barn.  The  hay  was  put  into  the 
barn,  the  fore  part  of  August,  when  ignition  took 
place,  and  why  no  indication  of  the  fire  was  soon- 
er discovered,  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  learned 
and  curious. —  Hampden  Whig. 


Economy  is  the  parent  of  integrity,  of  liberty 
and  ease,  the  beautiful  sister  of  temperance,  of 
cheerfulness  and  health. 
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MANUFACTURE  OP  SILK  IN  CHINA. 

Mr  Atwill, —  In  your  last  number  was  a  de- 
scription of  silk-growing  in  China,  preparatory  to 
the  manufacture,  into  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
fabrics  which  are  so  extensively  used  and  worn  in 
this  and  other  countries.  It  is  presumed  that 
some  description,  detailing  the  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, and  how  they  do  the  thing  in  China,  would  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  silk  culture.  It  is  known  that  the  Chi- 
nese exercise  the  most  patient  and  laborious  in- 
dustry, with  the  most  simple  and  rude  instruments, 
to  prepare  the  soil,  cultivate  the  mulberry,  feed- 
ing the  worms  and  reeling  the  silk,  wholly  by 
hand  labor ;  and  yet  they  manufacture  the  most 
elegant  and  delicate  fabrics,  in  a  way  equally  sim- 
ple, clumsy,  and  inapplicable, —  and  is  thus  de- 
.scribed  in  the  excellent  and  valuable  "  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,  by  T.  G.  Conj- 
stock,  Esq.,  Hartford,  editor  of  the  Silk  Cultu- 
rist,"  who,  on  the  manufacture  of  silk,  says,  — 
"In  India  the  weaver  weaves  his  web  in  the  open 
air.  He  first  selects  a  station  for  his  operation, 
generally  under  a  tree,  that  its  foliage  may  pro- 
tect  him  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  He 
then  extends  the  threads,  which  compose  the  warp 
of  his  intended  fabric,  lengthwise,  between  two 
bamboo  rollers,  which  are  fastened  to  the  ground 
by  means  of  wooden  pins.  He  then  digs  a  hole 
in  the  earth  large  and  deep  enough  to  contain  iiis 
legs  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  next  attaches  to  a 
limb  of  the  tree  the  cords  by  which  his  harn(;ss 
is  to  be  operated,  and  the  lower  shafts  of  the  har- 
ness, eords  with  loops  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
the  insertion  of  his  great  toes.  With  his  web  thus 
arranged  he  is  prepared  to  commence  weaving. 
This  he  does  by  putting  his  toe  into  the  loo{>  of 
the  cord  attached  to  that  part  of  the  harness  which 
he  wishes  to  tread  down,  and  then  with  the  shut- 
tle introduces  the  woof  and  beats  up  by  striking 
the  threads  of  the  woof  with  the  shuttle  instead 
of  a  battese.  The  shuttle  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  net- 
ting needle  and  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the 
web.  With  this  rude  apparatus  he  manufactures 
a  fabric,  of  which  an  Italian  silk-weaver  would 
be  proud. 

If  the  silk  manufacture  in  China  is  so  simple 
and  so  easily  performed,  can  it  not  be  successfully 
and  profitably  prosecuted  in  a  country  already 
abounding  in  machinists,  with  ingenuity  to  invent 
and  skill  to  execute,  the  Rjost  perfect  machinery 
in  the  world  ?  —  JVorthampton  Courier^ 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
BUTTER, 

Mr  Holmes: — 1  saw  in  your  paper  of  the 
18tli  ult.,  a  piece  on  Butter,  in  which  the  writer 
observes  that  as  "she  considers  the  butter  which 
is  offei-ed  for  a  premium,  to  be  in  a  measure  pubi- 


lic  property,  the  public  have  a  right  to  express 
their  opinion  upon  it."  She  wishes  also  to  in- 
quire ''how  their  butter  was  made."  This  in- 
quiry we  will  cbeerfuHy  answer,  so  far  as  our  own 
experience  will  enable  us  to.  We  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  mystery  about  it,  and  we  do  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  necessity  of  having  such  poor 
butter  as  we  often  see.  It  is  easy  and  simi)le,  but 
needs  care  and  perseverance.  Our  experience 
teaches  us  that  there  is  nothing  so  good  for  cows 
as  a  full  supply  of  good  grass  and  water — then, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  milked  regu- 
larly, at  stated  hours  night  and  morning,  and  the 
milk  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  the  pail  when  milked,  butshoidd 
be  strained  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  perfectly 
clean,  sweet  and  dry  vessel,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  skimmed  for  butter  —  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  docs  not  stand  too  long,  for  if  the 
milk  or  cream  l>e  allowed  to  become  sour  before 
it  is  ciiurned,  it  cannot  make  pure  butter.  After 
it  is  churned  it  should  be  taken  from  the  churn 
immediately,  and  salted  with  pure  salt —  (we  are 
not  particular  what  kind,  if  it  is  made  fine  and 
clean)  and  as  much  of  the  milk  worked  out  as  can 
be  at  that  time  —  then  it  may  stand  about  four 
and  twenty  hours,  when  it  should  be  worked  again 
and  a  little  more  saltaddeil.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  repeat  thi.-^  operation  three  or  four  times  in  or- 
der to  separate  the  milk  from  it,  which  if  allowed 
to  remain  will  I'ender  it  inipure  and  give  to  it  an 
impleasant  taste.  We  have  been  thus  particular 
because  this  is  the  way  we  manage,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  to  Ik!  the  best  and  easiest  method  for  mn- 
kiiig  good  butter,  and  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  friends  of  good  butter  give  them  a  fair  trial, 
and  no  longer  conclude  that  there  is  any  secret 
about  it. 

The  writer  also  observes  that  'premiums  have 
been  awarded  year  after  year,  to  the  same  indi- 
viduals, or  those  connected  with  some  of  them." 
We  know  thai  all  butter  which  we  have  carried 
to  the  Cattle  Show,  has  taken  a  premium, and  are 
we  to  be  found  fault  with  for  it?  I  have  not  been 
a  stranger  to  such  observations  as  these,  before 
this  time,  and  therefore  withheld  my  butter  one 
year  from  the  Show,  and  was  then  complained  to, 
and  now  think  that  I  shall  offer  my  butter  for  a 
premium  whenever  it  is  convenient,  believing  that 
others  have  an  equal  chance  with  myself. 

This  writer  also  inquires  if  "  otter,  carrot-juice 
or  the  yolk  of  hens-eggs  add  to  the  flavor  or  qual- 
ity of  liutter."  We  can  give  no  information  on 
that  point,  having  never  ex[)erienced  the  effect 
produced  by  using  those  articles.  She  also  says 
that  she  "  saw  the  first  premium  butter  last  year, 
and  presumes  to  say  that  no  cow  ever  made  euch 
butter  without  the  aid  of  coloring  matter."  \Vg 
can  here  inform  her  of  her  mistake,  for  we  made 
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llie  butter,  (an  can  make  oath  of  it)  in  the  manner 
<ibove  described,  and  pot  the  least  particle  of  col- 
oring matter  added  to  it,  and  now  she  and  ail  cre- 
ation may  know  what  they  have  a  right  to,  and 
she  has  our  sincere  wishes  that  she  may  make 
trial  and  succeed. 


From  the  Silk  Culturisl. 
SILK  imVESTIGATIOlV. 

We  stated  in  our  last  number  that  Hon.  An- 
drew T.  Judson  was  appointed  by  the  committee 
of  Manufactures  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  make  a  report  on  the  present  state  of  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  Silk  in  the  United  States, 
and  expressed  our  doubts  of  his  attending  to  the 
subjects  on  account  of  his  having  resigned  hisseat 
in  Congress  and  accepted  the  office  of  Judge  of 
the  district  Court  of  this  district.  We  have  since 
had  an  interview  with  him,  and  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  he  has  decided  on  giving  the  subject  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  conmiunicating  there- 
suit  to  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  facts,  he  has 
issued  the  folloTving  circular,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  Silk  growers  and  manufac- 
tures as  far  as  they  are  known,  and  it  is  hoped 
they  will  lose  no  time  in  answering  the  interrog- 
atories and  returning  it,  as  it  will  require  consid- 
erable time  and  labor,  to  draw  up  the  report 
after  the  statistics  are  collected.  Such  gentle- 
men as  are  engaged  m  the  business  and  do  not 
receive  a  circular,  will  please  impute  it  to  their 
not  b^ng  known,  and  communicate  all  the  infor- 
mation in  their  possession,  directed  to  Mr  Judson. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  committee  should  have 
all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of 
their  inquiry,  all  publishers  of  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  would  especially  aid  them, 
and  promote  the  enterprise  by  coj-ying  the  cir- 
cular. 

Canterbury,  Conn.  Sept.  18,  1836. 

Sir  :  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  were  instructed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  pi'omoting  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  Silk  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  busines.s  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  such,  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  unable  to  complete  the  contemplated 
investigations. 

You  will  confer  a  favor  on  many  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  and  no  doubt,  promote  the  great  interest 
of  the  country,  in  this  valuable  and  increasing 
branch  of  business,  by  filling  up  the  enclosed 
blanks,  with  the  result  of  your  own  knowledge, 
or  inquiries,  and  returning  the  same  to  rne  at  your 
earliest  leisure. 

You  will   also  please  to  add  any    other  sugges- 
ions,  which  you  may  deem  important. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  T.  JUDSON. 


1st.  What  number  of  the  Morus  Multicaidis,  or 

Chinese  Mulberry  trees  arc  growing  in  the  , 

of  one  year  old,  and  under? 

2d.   What  number  of  do.  2  years? 

3d.       »  '«  3  " 

4th.      "  "  4  do  and  over  ? 

5th.  What  number  of  Italiaii  or  white  Mulber- 
ry Trees  of  one  year  old  and  under  ? 

6tl.i.  What  number  of  Italian  or  white  Mulber- 
ry Trees  of  two  years  old  ? 

7th.  What  number  of  Italian  or  whjte  Mulber- 
ry Trees  of  three  years  old  ? 

8th,  What  number  of  Italian  or  white  Mulber- 
ry Trees  of  four  years  old  ? 

9th.  What  number  of  Italian  or  white  Mulber- 
ry   1  rees  of  five  years  old  and  over? 

10th.  What  quantity  of  ground  is  now  in  use 
for  the  production  of  Silk  ? 

11th.  What  quantity  of  ground  is  in  preparation 
for  the  production  of  silk  ? 

12tli.  What  amount  of  silk  has  been  raised  in 
any  one  year  previous  to   1837  ? 

13th.  What  amount,  according  to  present  ap- 
pearances, will  be  an  annual  average  crop  here- 
after ? 

14th.  How  many  Silk  Reels  are  in   operation  ? 

15th.     "  "        Sewing  Silk  Machines  ? 

16th.     »  "        Silk  Looms  ? 

17th.  What  amount  of  sewing  silk  has  been 
manufactured  in  any  year? 

18th.   What  amoimt  of  wove  silk  goods  ? 

19th.  What  number  of  silk  manufactories  are 
established  or  projected  ? 

20th.  What  quantity  of  goods  it  is  expected 
they  can  manufacture  per  month  ? 

21st.   What  kind  of  Goods  ? 

22d.  What  number  of  individuals  are  turning 
their  attention  to  Silk  Growing  and  Manufactur- 
ing ? 

23d.  What  will  be  the  probable  amount  invest- 
ed in  five  years? 

24th.  In  the  experiments  that  have  been  made, 
has  any  thing  appeared  uncongenial  in  soil  or  cli- 
mate either  to  the  Worm  or  'J  ree  ? 

25th.  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, has  experience  enabled  the  silk  grower  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  ? 

27th.  What  number  of  Com})anies  have  been 
incorporated,  and  what  is  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  capital  ? 


liXHIBITI    N  OP    SILIt  GOODS. 

A  sort  of  fair  was  iield  at  the  establishment  \>{ 
the  Atlantic  Silk  Company,  in  Nantucket,  on 
'J'hursday  and  yesterday,  which  was  visited  by 
between  two  and  three  thousand  persons  —  all  of 
whom  expressed  theii  surprise  and  gratification  at 
the  perfection  of  the  works,  and  iheSb.auty  of  the 
products.     Among  tl..e  various  articles  ottered  fur 
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inspection,  we  have  only  time  to  ennmerate  the 
following  : 

Raiv  Silk. —  Samples  of"  the  kinds  imported  by 
Company  from  Bengal,  Canton,  Symrna,  Naples, 
and  Calabria  respectively  —  some  of  the  skeins 
measuring  when  opened,  near  thirty  feet  in  cir- 
cnmference  —  the  winding  of  which  required  the 
construction  of  reels  especially  for  this  purpose  : 
Samples  of  American  Silk,  reeled  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  at  New  Bed- 
ford by  J.  Rotch,  Esq.,  and  in  Nantucket.  The 
three  latter  specimens  were  decidedly  the  best, 
and  indeed  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  others  ex- 
hibited. 

Cocoons.  —  Specimens  of  different  kinds  — 
mostly  produced  in  this  state  ;  among  which  were 
noticed  some  which  were  perfectly  white,  others 
varying  from  a  greenish  yellow,  to  a  deep  orange 
color.  One  lot,  very  splendid,  and  of  extraordi- 
nary size,  from  Rochester,  Mass  ,  attracted  much 
notice,  being  probably  the  largest  and  best  ever 
exhibited  in  the  United  States. 

Cloths. —  Samples  of  silk  Cloths  intended  for 
handkerchiefs,  woven  in  the  gluten.  These  com- 
prised specimens  of  the  fabrics  made  in  July  last, 
being  the  Company's  first  attempt,  and  of  those 
now  in  course  of  manufacture.  The  astonishing 
improvetnent  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
was  obvious  at  a  glance.  White  and  Nankin  col- 
ored Velveteens,  of  silk  warp,  and  cotton  filling, 
for  Vestings,  Pantaloons,  &c.  very  stout,  and  dis- 
playing all  the  lustre  and  high  finish  of  goods 
composed  entirely  of  silk.  Hero  was  also  a  piece 
of  handkerchief  goods,  sent  hither  from  Spitalfield, 
England,  as  a  specimen  of  the  fabrics  woven  in 
that  place  by  hand  looms,  from  a  certain  quality 
of  stock,  a  lot  of  which  was  imported  at  the  same 
time:  lying  with  it  was  a  sample  of  the  goods 
manufjictured  in  this  Mill  by  power  looms,  from 
precisely  the  same  stock.  The  great  difference  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  excited  the  admiration  of  every 
observer. 

Finished  Goods. —  These  consi.sted  mostly  of 
silk  Aprons  and  Handkerchiefs  —  the  latter  of  al- 
most every  conceivable  pattern,  and  varying  from 
pure  whiti',  with  a  neat  jenciled  border,  to  hues 
of  great  brilliancy  —  some  comprising  six  or  eight 
gorgeous  colors  and  dazzling  figures  intermingled. 
These  articles  being  on  sale  were  rapidly  bought 
up,  most  of  the  visitors  feeling  desirous  to  po.ssess 
a  memento  of  the  early  lestablishment  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  upon  our  island.  We 
noticed  an  eager  preference  for  the  white  sort, 
which,  unluckily,  constituted  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number.  Among  the  handker- 
chiefs were  two  placed  in  contrast — one  woven 
in  July,  the  other  in  October  —  showing  a  won- 
derful advancement  in  the  art.  Also,  a  beautiful 
handkerchief,    woven  by    hand  loom,  the  Silk  of 


which  was  raised,  reeled,  thrown  and  manufac- 
tured by  Mro  A.  Brooks,  of  Scituate,  Mass.;  the 
whole  machinery  used  in  the  several  processes, 
we  understand,  having  been  made  in  the  family  of 
Mr  B. 

The  above  colored  and  stamped  goods  were  all 
printed  by  the  Boston  and  Lynn  Printing  and  Dy- 
ing Co.,  and  were  manufactured  by  the  Atlantic 
Silk  Co.  The  construction  and  operation  of  the 
manufacturing  apparatus,  the  product  of  Mr  Gay's 
inventive  ingenuity,  excited  great  interest.  The 
medal  awarded  by  the  N.  Y.  Mechanic's  Institute, 
was  also  presented  for  examination  :  it  bears  a 
characteristic  device,  and  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "Awarded  to  the  Atlantic  Silk  Co.  of  Nan- 
tucket, for  specimens  of  Silk  and  Silk  Goods  — 
Sept.  183G,"  r-  to  which  compliment,  we  doubt 
not,  every  wisher  on  this  occasion  will  cheerfully 
render  a  favorable  response. — JVantucket  Inq. 


Beet  Sugar  Company. —  On  Thursday  eve- 
ning a  meeting  of  the  Com|)any  was  holden  atthe 
Mansion  House,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  seed  wanted  for  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. 

Mr  William  Clark,  Jr.,  Mr  Hiram  Ferry,  and 
Mr  Christopher  Wright,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  ascertain  the  quantity  wanted  in  North- 
ampton. As  it  is  necessary  to  send  Mr  Isnard, 
the  Agent  of  the  Company  to  France,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month,  for  all  the  seod  wanted  the 
next  season,  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  farmers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  who  are  expecting  to 
raise  the  beet  with  the  expectation  of  having  it 
manufactured  at  Northampton,  will  without  delay, 
send  to  the  Post  Office  at  NorthaiDpton  the  ainount 
of  seed  they  will  want,  and  the  requisite  funds  to 
purchase  it. 

The  C(  mpany  will  take  upon  themselves  the 
agency  of  purchasing  the  seed  without  <  ost  to  the 
farmers,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  delivered,  at  the  ac- 
tual costs  and  charges,  which  are  supjtosed  to  be 
about  twenty-Jive  cents  per  pound.  Great  care 
will  be  taken  by  Mr  Isnard,  who  has  full  expe- 
rience in  the  whole  business,  to  select  the  best 
kind  of  beet  seed  which  can  be  procured  in  France. 

EDWARD  CHURCH,  Chairman. 
S.    Wells,  Jr.  Secretary. 

.Northampton,  Dec.  12,  1836. 


Important  discovery. —  During  the  last  spring 
one  of  our  merchants  employed  an  English  miner 
of  practical  experience,  to  examine  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  in  pursuit  of  coal,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  his  exertions  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  After  a  tedious  examina- 
tion of  the  shores  and  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  from  the  Rapids  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  an   inexhaustible  bank  of  coal  was  dis- 
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covered  and  eft'ectnally  opened  in  Calhoun  coun- 
ty, Illinois,  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illi- 
nois river,  at  the  soutliernmost  point  or  bend  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  a  direct  lin^,  and  al)out  five 
miles  from  St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri  river  ;  26 
miles  from  Alton,  and  but  50  miles  from  St.  Louis 
by  the  river.  The  coal  bed  extends  from  one  and 
a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  banks. 
Eight  shafts  have  lately  been  opened,  commen- 
cing with  the  first  appearance  of  the  strata  to  its 
extent  with  the  line  of  the  river,  all  of  which  were 
within  two  to  four  hundred  yards  of  high  water 
mark,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  and 
of  the  finest  quality  ;  we  should  think  superior  to 
any  discovered  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
probably  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  Pittsburg  or 
Brownsville,  and  in  quantity  inexhaustable  We 
are  informed,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered, 
the  gentlemen  interested,  purchased  the  whole 
line  or  extent  of  land  bordering  on  tl  e  Mississippi, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  in  another  season  coal  can 
be  furnished  at  Alton  and  St.  Louis  for  6  or  8  cts. 
,  per  bushel. —  Alton  Tel. 


The  Valley  Railroad. —  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  legislative  journal,  that  a  grant  has  been  made 
of  $3000  for  the  survey  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Railroad  through  Vermont.  It  is  given  on  con- 
dition that  enough  be  raised  in  addition,  by  the 
citizens  to  conqt  ete  the  survey.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped,  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  raise  with- 
out delay,  the  necessary  sum,  and  that  we  may 
see  the  survey  actually  completed  early  in  the  en- 
suing spring. —  Vt.  Chronicle. 

The  additional  sum  which  will  be  required  be- 
yond the  $3000,  cannot  be  great  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  will  be  raised  promptly.  The  amount 
which  would  be  required  of  this  town  is  already 
subscribed.  Enough  is  also  pledged  on  the  route 
to  complete  a  survey  from  Hartford  to  the  south 
line  of  the  state.  The  whole  route  from  Hartford 
to  the  Canada  line  will  unquestionably  be  survey- 
ed early  in  the  ensuing  season. —  Vt.  Phenix. 


Steuben  Productions. —  Mr  Finla  McClure 
of  this  town,  [iresented  us  a  few  weeks  since  half 
a  dozen  Ruta  Hagas  of  his  common  growth,  whose 
average  weight  exceeded  11  pounds  each  ;  and 
day  before  yesterday,  Mr  Samuel  Legro  sent  us  a 
head  of  his  common  production  of  Cabbages, 
which,  after  being  cleanly  stripped  of  tho  loose 
leaves,  weighed  11  1-4  pounds,  and  measured  34 
inches  in  circumference.  These  mammoth  boun- 
ties of  Providence  come  from  the  Democratic  gar- 
dens ©f  the  backwoods,  whence  the  thirty  thou- 
sand majority  of  ripe  testimonials  of  sound  pat- 
riotism are  sent  into  the  Albany  market  this  sea- 
son.—  Steuben  Far.  Adv. 


Anti-Cattle  Choker.  —  Our  worthy  friend, 
Pain  Wingate,  has  left  in  our  office  an  instrument 
with  the  above  title.  It  is  what  is  vulgarly  called 
a  tarred  rojie,  and  we  should  call  it  a  very  useful 
and  efficient  instrument.  There  should  be  one  in 
every  neighborhood,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  cattle  are 
liable  to  get  chokeil,  the  world  over,  and  being 
choked,  ought  to  be  relieved  by  the  aid  of  man. 
But  why  is  a  tarred  rope  better  fir  this  purpose, 
than  a  cordwood  stick  .'  For  various  reasons.  It 
is  sufficiently  stiff  to  effect  the  business,  nine  times 
in  ten,  and  at  the  same  time  has  that  kind  of  elas- 
ticity which  will  accommodate  itself  to  a  position 
or  passage  not  entirely  straight. 

In  order  to  make  one,  take  a  ytiece  of  tarred 
rope,  say  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  long. 
Untwist  it  three  or  four  inches  at  the  end  and 
leave  a  tnft  of  it  loose  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of 
ball  or  swablike  end  —  then  wind  around  it  a 
piece  of  canvass  or  cloth  in  order  to  make  the  sur- 
face smooth,  and  over  this  roll  and  wind  some 
spun  yarn  tightly  and  smoothly.  In  cold  weather 
this  rope  should  be  warmed  a  little  before  using, 
and  in  warm  weather  it  is  well  to  wet  it.  When 
about  to  use  it,  the  tuft  at  the  end  should  be  tar- 
red back,  and  this  will  make  a  soft  but  sufficient- 
ly solid  ball,  to  fill  the  gullet  when  it  is  pushed 
down. —  Maine  Farmer. 


Lathrop  Corn. —  Mr  Hiram  Clark  of  South- 
ampton, received  two  ears  of  Lathrop  corn  last 
spring  from  a  friend,  which  he  planted  on  the  1st 
day  of  June  He  harvested  from  them  about  five 
bushels,  and  found  nut  a  soft  ear  among  the  whole  ; 
whereas  in  two  pieces  in  the  iumiediate  vicinity, 
and  on  equally  early  land  of  the  common  corn,  h:i 
found  but  very  little  ripe.  Thet-ommon  corn  was 
planted  about  three  weeks  earlier,  and  he  judged 
that  it  would  have  required  four  weeks  more  of 
ordinary  Fall  weather,  to  have  brought  it  to  the 
soundness  of  tho  Lathrop  corn.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  latter  will  ripen  from  five  to  seven  weeks 
the  earliest.  What  I  have  seen  has  12  or  14  rows 
to  the  ear,  and  about  the  size  of  that  commonly 
called  "  Tucket:' 

Is  it  not  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
these  cold  summers  ^  ■ —  Hampshire  Rep. 


New  use  of  Ammonia. —  Potatoes  immersed 
for  four  or  five  days  in  ammoniated  water,  con- 
taining an  ounce  of  the  common  liquid  ammonia 
to  a  pint  of  water,  they  will,  on  removal  be  found 
to  have  their  vegetative  principle  greatly  checked, 
or  altogether  destroyed,  so  that  they  may  be  |  re- 
served turoughout  theyear.  'J  he  application  docs 
not  injure  the  flavor  of  the  potatoes,  but  rather 
i'liproves  the  inft>rior  kinds,  rendering  them  more 
mealy.  They  shouM  be  spread  to  dry  in  an  airy 
situation  after  being  immersed.  The  expense  of 
this  preparation  is  trifling. —  Silk  Cul. 
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From  tlie  Northampton  Courier, 
EIiEGA^'T  CHINESE  PAINTINGS. 

A  geiuletnan  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  the 
Canton  trade,  often  visited  that  eity,  and  had  op- 
|)ortunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  Cliincse,  has  lately  visited 
Northampton  to  become  acquainted  vvitli  the  state 
of  the  silk  cidture  here,  from  whose  scrutinizing 
observations  made  in  China,  much  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  obtained.  The  same  gentle- 
man loaned  the  subscriber  a  volume  of  splendid 
Chinese  Paintings,  which  confirms  our  practice 
and  culture  of  tlie  Chinese  mulberry  as  correct  and 
proper.  These  paintings  represent  the  men,  wo- 
men and  children  in  their  national  costume,  at 
work  —  commencing  with  gathering  the  mulber- 
ry seed,  cleaning  the  same,  and  then  preparing 
the  ground, —  sowing  the  seed,  transplanting  the 
young  seedlings,  gathering  the  foliage,  feeding-  tbe 
worms,  heading  or  cutting  down  the  plants  to  2 
or  4  inches  above  the  ground,  as  ive  do,  and  ev- 
ery process  of  their  manaD;ement,  to  making  up 
of  the  silk  into  skeins,  as  we  import  it,  and  the 
further  process  of  winding  the  silk  upon  spools. 

There  are  28  plates,  illustrating  the  different 
processes.  The  out  door  men  laborers  are  dress- 
ed in  plain  loose  frocks  and  trowsers,  descending 
to  the  knees;  some  of  the  men  with  bare  feet  and 
legs  ;  others  with  sandals  and  wooden  shoes,  adap- 
ted to  their  respective  work  of  getting  the  plants 
in  forwardness  for  feeding  the  worms.  The  wo- 
men, boys  and  girls  are  employed  in  gathering 
leaves,  feeding  the  worms,  reeling  the  silk,  &c. 
Some  of  the  ladies  have  elegant  loose  dresses,  of 
various  brilliant  colors,  ornamented  with  wideem- 
broidery  around  the  neck  and  sleeves.  The  up- 
per dress  is  loose,  of  iray  colors,  the  sleeves  large, 
and  extend  a  little  above  the  elbow  ;  and  all  the 
females  are  dressed  in  pantalettes  of  various  col- 
ors, each  in  contact  with  the  upper  dress  —  the 
countenance  fair,  delicate  and  intelligent,  eyes 
downcast;  most  of  the  females  have  small  feet 
and  gay  sandals;  the  hair  neatly  dressed,  orna- 
mented, and  all  wear  bracelets  abore  the  wrists. 
As  the  original  plates  can  be  seen  only  by  a  i'aw, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  hear  some  description  of 
each  print,  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  take 
some  interest  in  the  culture  of  silk. 

The  plates  make  it  evident,  that  although  the 
Chinese  sow  the  mulberry  seed  broad  cast  as  we 
do  small  grain,  yet  they  do  not  let  it  long  grow 
in  that  state,  nor  do  they  cut  it  off  (as  we  do 
grass)  for  feeding  worms,  but  they  transplant  it 
into  settings  or  hills,  like  our  Indian  corn,  and 
that  Jt  does  not  grow  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  and  is  cut  down  every  year  to  keep  it 
in  a  shrubby  state.  Ex[)erience  has  convinced  us 
that  this  procedure  of  taking  off  the  tops  to  2  to 
4  or  even  6  inches  above  the  root,  every  autumn, 


and  covering  the  stump  with  earth,  is  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  Chinese  mulberry  against  the 
severity  of  winter,  and  is  also  a  sure  method  to 
nmltiply  the  number  of  trees,  and  increas;^  the 
quantity  of  foliage. 

Some  people  have  thought  that  the  Chinese 
mulberry  seed  grew  on  trees  of  some  height,  like 
white  mulberry  (and  on  this  account  have  been 
desirous  of  procuring  large  trees  ;)  so  far  as  we 
have  had  experienc;  this  is  not  the  fact  with  the 
Canton  n)ull)erry,  although  it  may  be  true  of  ftla- 
nilla  and  other  varieties. 

The  first  plate  represents  the  seed  growing  very 
near  the   ground,  like  the  Cantori  mulberry,  from 
the  seed  of  which  I  iniported   and  sowed  in  1834. 
In  1835,  one  of  theseedling  trees  being  laid  down, 
the    layer  sprouts    produced   full  size   mulberries, 
too    late,  however,  for  ripeni-ng.      The  same  root 
this  year,  1836,  grew  l)ranches  which  were   a^'uin 
laid  down,  and  the  layer  sprouts,  when  4  or  5  in- 
ches  high,  again   hiid  mulberries   formed,  which 
ripened  in  season    for  sowing,  Irom  which  seed   I 
have  two  small  trees  carefully  preserved,  to  ascer- 
tain its  character.      After  the  seed  had  been  gath- 
ered,  the  same   layer  sprouts   again,   with   others, 
had  plump  mulberries  formed,  but  were  destroyed 
by  birds  or  fowls.      Both  crops  were  formed  only 
a  little  above  the  root  or  foot  of  the  layer  tree,  and 
some  of  them  rested  on  the  ground.      I  have  nei- 
ther  seen  or   heard  of   any    other  of  the    Canton 
plants  producing  seed  ;  but  what  has  already  oc- 
curred here,  in  the   formation  and  product  of  the 
seed,   together    with    the   representation    and  the 
gathering  of  the  seed   and  the  description  of  the 
leaf  in  the  Chinese  paintings,  confirms  the  opinion 
that    the  Canton   Mulberry,  so    called  here,   is  the 
same   as  used  in  China  for  feeding    worms.      Ex- 
periments   have  been   made  this   year,   in  feeding 
worms  vvitli  Black,  White,    Manilla,  and  the  Can- 
ton Multicaulis,  and   the  worms  evidently   prefer- 
red  the  Canton    to  either  of  the    others.      If  any 
one  is  possessed  of  the  evidence  that  the  Manilla 
Multicaulis    is  ever    used    in    China    for  feeding 
worms,  he   is  requested  to    make  it  known,     'i  he 
first  notice  we  have  of  it  is,  that  it  was  cultivated 
at  Manilla  as  a  tree  of  ornament.      After  being  in 
troduced    into  France,  it    was  found  that  the  silk 
worm    would  feed  upon  the  Manilla,  as  they   had 
done    upon  the  white    or  black  mulberry,  in    Eu- 
rope or  America.     Last  yoar  a  Manilla  multicau- 
lis of  6  or  7  feet  in    height  produced  a  few   seed, 
which    grew  several  feet   from  the  ground.      The 
seed  was  planted  and   two  or  three  of  them  vege- 
tated and  were  pieserved  through  the  winter,  and 
.set  out   in    the    spring  of   1836,  and   grew    about 
2  1-2  feet.  The  leaves  were  in  shape  and  size  very 
different  from  the  original  tree,  and  the  leaves  not 
more    than  one  quarter  as    large  as  the  leaves  of 
the  parent  stock.     It  may  be  noted,  that  a  number 
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of  old  white  umlbprry  trees  which  have  annually 
borne  see<l  twenty  or  thirty  years,  grew  within 
about  forty  rods  of  the  Mantilla  multicaul is  ;  the 
Multicaulis  was  e.\|)0L-ed  last  winter  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  a  building,  and  this  year  the  dead  tops 
have  been  taken  off,  but  has  not  produced  any 
seed,  or  even  borne  a  blossom. 

D.  STEBBINS. 


Mat  not  Hydrophobia  be  cured  ?  —  The  ra- 
pid circulation  of  substances  when  injected  into 
the  veins,  suggests  to  us  the  possibility  of  curing 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases  the  hydrophobia, 
and  the  late  melancholy  instances  of  its  effects  at 
Hartford,  have  induced  us  to  give  place  to  some 
new  experiments  recently  performed  by  professor 
Leidman,  of  Germany.  An  half  ounce  of  cam- 
l)horated  spirits  of  wine,  was  thrown,  by  means 
of  an  injection  tube,  into  an  incision  in  tlie  femo- 
ral vein  of  a  dog's  thigh.  In  sixteen  seconds  the 
smell  of  camphor  was  strongly  smelt  in  the  breath 
of  the  animal,  and  rapidly  increased.  The  res- 
piration of  the  dog  was  hurried,  the  breath  deep 
and  vehement,  and  this  was  followed  by  violent-^ 
convulsions.  To  destroy  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  cam|.!)or,  an  ounce  of  cold  vinegar  was  injec- 
ted into  tlie  same  vein,  when  tlie  convulsions  ceas- 
ed, and  the  animal  soon  afterwards  recovered. 
Had  not  this  antidote  an  instantaneous  eft'ect,  tin; 
animal  would  have  died  in  a  few  moments  liom 
the  convulsions  which  followed  the  circulation  of 
the  poison. 

An  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine  was  injected  into 
tlie  same  vein  of  another  dog,  when  the  vapor  was 
instantly  perceived  in  the  animal's  breath.  Here 
no  convulsions  ensued,  nor  was  an  antidote  ad- 
ministered, but  he  soon  died.  A  dissection  ex- 
hibited the  strong  smell  of  the  vapor  throughout 
the,  system,  and  the  state  of  the  solids  was  like 
that  seen  in  persons  who  have  died  of  hydropho- 
bia. 

On  the  injection  of  five  grains  of  [diosphorus 
with  two  drachms  of  olive  oil,  the  breath  of  the 
animal  in  the  dark  exhibited  clouds  of  phospho- 
rescent fire,  and  the  animal  breathed  forth  dense 
columns  of  flame  !  —  JV.  Y.  Star. 


How  TO  Preserve  Potatoes. —  We  find  in 
an  English  paper,  the  following  article  on  the 
abc  '",  subject,  whicn  we  think  may  be  useful.  — 
Mr  ^V'^ebster,  who  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  this  mode  of  preserving  this  excellent 
vegetable  by  immersion  in  ammoniacal  water,  or 
brine,  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society  : 

"  If  potatoes  are  immersed  four  or  five  days  in 
ammoniated  water,  containing  an  ounce  of  the 
common  liquor  ammonia,  to  a  pint  of  water,  they 
will,  on  removal,  be  found  to  have  their  vegetable 
principle  greatly  checked,  or  altogether  destroyed 


so  that  they  maybe  preserved  throughout  the  year 
without  the  least  deterioration  of  their  genera! 
qualities.  The  temporary  action  of  the  ammonife 
in  no  way  effects  the  potato  beyond  that  of  des- 
troying its  power  of  growth  ;  if,  however,  any 
change  is  produced,  it  Is  rather  l.eneficial  than 
otherwise,  somewhat  im]>roving  the  appearance 
and  flavor  of  inferior  potatoes,  and  giving  them  a 
mealiness  they  did  not  possess.  Tne  exportation 
of  potatoes  to  foreign  climates  chiefly  within  the 
tropics,  is  an  object  of  im|)ortance  ;  and  for  the 
comfort  of  sailors  there  is  notbitig  in  the  way  of 
diet  greater  than  the  luxury  of  a  potatoe  with 
their  salt  food.  As  the  means  of  inolonging  theii" 
enjoyments,  and  adding  lo  the  hcaUhful  diet  of  a 
sea  life,  this  mode  may  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage. The  expense  of  immersion  i^^  very  trifling, 
and  they  subsequently  require  to  be  spread  in  ai; 
airy  situation  to  dry.  Potatoes  so  treated,  have 
been  used  after  ten  months'  keeping  in  a  warm 
kitchen  closet,  and  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
good.  The  same  effect  may  be  ])roduced  by  im- 
mersing potatoes  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and 
water,  taking  care  to  remove  by  subsequent  ablu- 
tion the  whole  of  the  salt,  but  this  requires  some 
time,  and  repeated  changes  of  water." 


The  New  E.nglamd  CHaisTfAiV  Academy,  or 
Beverly  Maniuil  Labor  SeJiool^  held  its  quarterly 
examination,  and  ended  the  second  term  on  Fri- 
day last.  We  were  present  at  this  examination, 
and  highly  gratified  in  witnessing  its  management, 
progress  and  appearance.  Forty  scholars  were 
present,  a  number  having  recently  left,  with  a  view 
to  teach  school,  and  others  for  the  })urpose  of  at- 
tending school  nearer  home,  during  the  winter 
season. 

The  scholars  were  examined  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  English  grammar,  English  com- 
position and  geography  ;  and  several,  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  We  noticed,  and  were  j.articularly 
j)leascd  with  one  native  Sjjaniard,  a  youth,  ap- 
parently eightt  en,  who  read  and  spoke,  both  in 
Spanis!)  and  English,  with  great  fluency,  em- 
phasis and  pro|)riety,and  wliose  performances  ad- 
ded brilliancv  to  the  exhibition  throuff-hout. 


The  Bread  Basket  is  worth  care  and  atten- 
tion. We  know  how  it  is  here,  hut  in  New  York 
a  person  can  buy  as  n)uc!i  bread  of  one  baker  for 
eight  cents,  as  he  can  of  another  for  nine|)ence. 
An  examination  of  the  weight  of  loaves  was  re 
cently  made  there  by  c'uithority,  when  it  appeared 
that  there  two  bakers  whose  ninei)enny  loaves 
weighed  2lb  7oz,  one  do.  •2lb  6oz,  two  do  2lb  4oz, 
one  do.  2:b  3oz,  two  do.  2lb  loz,  four  do.  2lb,  one 
do.  Ill)  1.5oz,  three  do.  lib  14oz,  one  do,  lib  13oz, 
one  do.  lib  12oz,  one  do.  lib  lOoz.-- -fio5.  Trans- 
cript. 
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FARMERS'  WORK. 

Cutting  Wood  for  Fires,  Timber,  &c.  —  Fire- 
wood, as  well  as  Timl)ei-,  should  be  felled  when  the  sap 
is  down  ;  otherwise  it  will  contain  less  substance  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  and  snap  and  smoulder  away,  giving 
but  little  heat.  Thf  fanner  will  do  well  to  obtain  his 
year's  stock  of  fuel  a-  early  in  the  winter  as  possible, 
before  the  depth  of  swuw  in  the  woodlands  renders  it 
difficult  to  traverse  them  with  a  team. 

Gen.  Newhall,  of  L}  unfield,  Mass.  in  a  communica- 
tion for  the  JV".  E  Farmer,  vol.  x,  p.  9,  observes  as  fol- 
lows: — 

"  Having  woodlaml  from  which  I  have  cut  annually, 
for  several  years  past,  from  twenty  to  fifty  cords  of 
wood  ;  it  has  been  my  practice  to  have  it  cut  at  the  time, 
and  in  the  manner  that  would  best  ensure  a  strong  and 
vigorous  growth  of  sprouts.  To  effect  this  purpose,  I 
never  allow  a  tree  to  be  cut  till  after  the  autumnal  fross 
have  caused  the  leaves  to  fall,  and  the  sap  to  descend 
into  tlie  roots,  nor  later  in  the  vernal  season  than  the 
middle  of  April.  The  manner  of  cutting  is  to  leave  the 
stumps  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
from  which  the  suckers  are  much  more  strong  and  vig- 
orous, and  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  than 
a  growth  from  stumps  cut  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  as 
is  the  practice  with  some. 

•'  Pursuing  this  cour.se,  I  have  never  been  disappoint- 
ed, and  have  now  on  land,  from  which  trees  were  cut 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  a  growth  of  sprouts  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  promising  appearance. 

"  Respecting  large  trees  of  the  growth  of  centuries, 
cut  them  at  whatever  season  you  please,  there  is  scarce- 
ly one  stump  in  a  thousand  that  will  produce  suckers." 
Timbers  growing  in  open  land  or  on  the  borders  of 
woods  is  best.  That  which  grows  on  dry  land  has  less 
sap,  and  is  more  solid  than  that  growing  in  swamps.  — 
Elm  and  Beech  are  good  and  durable  under  water.  Elm 
holds  a  nail  better  in  water  than  any  other  timber.  Ev- 
ergreens decay  externally,  oak,  chestnut  and  maple  de- 
cay first  internally.  The  sap  or  white  wood  of  walnut 
is  tough,  the  heart  brittle. 

Loudon  says  that  "  the  season  for  felling  timber  not 
to  be  disbarked,  is  commonly  winter,  but  some,  for  the 
resinous  tribe,  recommend  ihe  summer  as  beino;  the  sea- 
son in  which  it  is  generally  felled  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  in  the  Alps.  But  the  summer  season  is  there  adop- 
ted from  necessity,  as  in  winter  the  woods  are  so  filled 
up  with  snow, that  felling  is  hardly  practicable.  As  the 
timber  of  those  countries  is  generally  squared  for  mar- 
ket, the  sap  wood  is  chiefly  removed,  so  that  the  season 
of  fulling  does  not  seem  to  them  as  of  much  conse- 
quence. Besides,  the  timber  is  never  so  /ull  of  sap  in 
summer,  as  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  therefore,  next 
to  mid-winter,  mid-summer  may  be  the  next  best  time 
for  felling  all  kinds  of  timber  trees." 


The  Farmer's  Assistant  contains  the  following  judi- 
cious remarks  on  this  subject: 

'*  The  right  time  for  felling  trees  for  timber,  is  in  De- 
cember and  January,  when  the  sap  is  down,  as  in  this 
case  it  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  and  will  last  much 
longer. 

"  By  experiments  made  by  M.  Buffon,it  is  found  that 
trees  which  are  stripped  of  their  bark  in  May  or  June, 
while  standing,  and  then  cut  down  the  next  winter  for 
timber,  are  found  to  make  the  most  solid,  heavy  and 
strong  timber, and  that  even  the  sap  is  then  good.  The 
bark  of  oak  and  some  other  trees,  may,  at  that  time  be 
stripi  ed  off  to  advantage  for  (he  use  of  tanning. 

"  Soaking  timber  in  salt  wa^eris  very  good  to  increase 
its  strength  and  durability. 

"  In  order  to  preserve  timber  from  cracking,  while 
seasoning,  let  it  be  blocked  out  for  the  purposes  wanted, 
and  laid  in  a  hay  mow  when  the  hay  is  carted  in.  — 
When  the  hay  is  dealt  out  the  next  winter,  the  pieces 
may  be  taken  out  well  seasoned,  and  free  from  cracks. 
This  is  an  excellent  plan  for  seasoning  all  kinds  of  tim^ 
ber  for  carriages,  &c.  When  this  is  done,  if  the  trees 
are  felled  in  winter,  let  them  lie  in  logs  till  hay  time 
arrives. 

"  We  are  assured  by  an  experienced  builder  of  some 
of  the  first  rale  bridges  in  the  northern  part  of  this  coun- 
try, that  such  timber  as  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  water, 
or  to  frequent  wetness,  should  be  felled  during  the  in- 
crease of  the  moon  ;  and  that  such  as  is  intended  to  be 
kept  dry,  should  be  felled  during  the  decrease  of  that 
planet.  We  find  it  also  ascertained,  by  satisfactory  ex- 
periments, as  published  in  ''  the  Memoirs  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  that 
timber  used  for  fencing  posts,  will  last  considerably 
loifger  by  setting  the  end  in  the  ground,  which  was  up- 
permost as  it  grew." 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  friend  |in  Brattleboro',  dated 
December  22,  1636. 

Indndation. — ^^The  heavy  rain  last  Tuesday  night, 
and  Wednesday  morning  has  caused  much  damage  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  this  Slate,  and  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  streams  flowing 
into  the  Connecticut,  were  swollen  to  a  fearful  height, 
and  the  rapid  current  filled  witli  masses  of  ice,  has  car- 
ried away  many  bridges,  effectually  impeding  the  travel 
on  some  roads  for  the  whole  winter. 

In  the  road  near  Bellows  Falls,  a  ravine  was  excava- 
ted ten  feet  in  depth,  and  extending  fifteen  feet  across, 
rendering  it  extremely  dangerous.  It  is  supposed  that 
more  rain  fell,  than  has  fallen  the  last  six  months,  and 
the  ground  being  frozen,  it  all  run  off  on  the  surface 
hence,  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  rise  of  the  streams. 

A  freshet  of  such  magnitude,  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  uncommon  ;  Indeed,  I  may  say  it  never  hap- 
pened before,  for  "the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
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BinC.HTON  MARKET.— Monday.  Dec.  26,  1836 
Kejuirted  for  the  Daily  AdvertUt^r  &.  Patriot. 

At  market  620  Beef  Cattle  (including  those  unsold 
last  week)  25  Stores,  and  990  Sneep.  100  Beef  Cattle 
unsold. 

1'rices — Beef  Cattle — In  consequence  of  the  unpleas- 
ant weather,  last  week's  prices  for  some  qualities  were 
hardly  supported.  We  noticed  a  few  extra  taken  at 
$6  75  ;  first  quality  at  6  6  50 ;  second  quality  at  5  25  a 
5  75 ;  third  quality  at  4  a  4  75. 

Sheep. —  Lots  vvern  taken  at  the  following  prices  viz  : 
$2  66,  2  88,  3  00,  3  25,  and  3  50.  Wethers,  some  of 
which  were  very  fine,  at  3  75,  4  50,  5,  5  50,  and  a  very 
few  at  $6. 

Swine.  —  None  at  market. 


REVIEW    OF    BRIGHTON    MARKET    FOR    THE 
YEAR  1836. 

13  weeks  ending  March  28. 
6123  Beef  Cattle,  estimated  sales 

275  Stores 

7780  Sheep,  

1109  Swine, 


S327,.608 

13  weeks  endin§;  June  27. 

3450  Beef  Cattle,  estimated  sales             .        .  Si  72  500 

883  Stores 32,671 

3568  Sheep,              11,596 

5038  Swine, 35,266 

$252,033 

13  weeks  ending  September  26. 

6946  Beef  Cattle,  estimated  sales            .        .  $243,110 

4290  Stores, 64,350 

31880  Sheep, 71,750 

3004  Swine, 13,518 


$392,723 

13  weeks  ending  December  26. 

21995  Beef  Cattle,  estimated  sales            .         .  $659,850 

6410  Stores 102,560 

39654  Sheep, --  89,109 

6536  Swine, 34,314 

$885,833 

RECAPITULATION. 

38,504  Beef  Cattle :  $1,257,118 

11,858  Stores, 209,206 

82,830  Sheep, 201,630 

15,677  Swine 90,248 


$1,858,202 

1830  1831    1832  1833  1834  1835. 

Beef  Cattle,   37767  33922  40807  49180  36382  51096 

Stores,       13685  15400   9886  3286  17485  15872 

132697  84453  100583  90722  93766  98160 

19638  26871  14697  17408  28744  23142 


Sheep, 
Swine, 


HYMN  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

BY    HORACE    SMITH. 

Day  stars !  that  ope  your  eyes  with  morn  to  twinkle 

From  rainbow  gala.\:ies  o(  earth's  creation. 
And  dew  drops  on  her  lovely  altars  sprinkle 
As  a  libation  ! 

Ye  matin  worshippers  !   who,  bending  lowly 

Before  the  uprisen  sun,  God's  lidless  eye, 
Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  high  ! 

Ye  bright  Mosaics  !  that  with  storied  beauty 

The  floor  of  nature's  temple  tesselate, 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive  duty 
Your  forms  create  ! 

'Neath  cloistered  boughs  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air. 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  to  prayer! 

Not  so  the  domes,  \vhei"e  crumbling  arch  and  column, 

Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  man, 
But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn 
Which  God  hath  planned  ! 

To  that  cathedral  boundless  as  our  wonder. 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply. 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder. 
Its  dome  the  sky  ! 

There  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander, 

Through  the  lone  aisles  or  stretched  upon  the  sod, 
Awed  by  the  silence  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God  ! 

Your  voiceless  lips,  oh  flowers,  are  living  preachers, 

Each  Clip  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book. 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook  ! 

Floral  apostles  !  that  in  dewy  splendor, 

"  Weep  without  sin  and  blush  without  a  crime," 
Oh  !  may  I  deeply  learn  and  ne'er  surrender 
Your  love  sublime ! 

"  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory, 

Arrayed,"  the  lilies  cry,  "  in  robes  like  ours  :" 
How  vain  your  grandeur  !  oh,  how  transitory 
Are  human  flowers  ! 

In  the  sweet  scented  pictures,  heavenly  artist ! 

With  which  thou  paintest  nature's  wide  spread  hall, 
What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  im|.artest 
Of  love  to  all  1 

Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers  !  though  made  for  pleasure, 

Ulooming  o'er  fields  and  wave  by  day  and  night 
From  every  source  j'our  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight. 

Ephemeral  sages  !  what  instructors  hoary. 

For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope. 
Each  fading  calyx  a  "  memento  mori" 
Yet  fount  of  hope  ! 

Posthumous  glories  !  angel-like  collection, 

Upraise.d  from  seed  or  bulb  interred  in  earth, 
Ye  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth. 

Were  I,  oh  God,  in  churchless  lands  remaining. 

Far  from  all  teachers  and  from  all  divines. 

My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining, 

Priests,  sermonSf  shrines  ! 
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LINSEED  OIL,  MEAIi. 

The  subscribers  ore  now  ready  to  supply  Farmers  and 
Stable  Kespers  with  the  abrv«  superior  article  for  feeding 
hnrses,  cattle  and  swine  the  qualitv  and  cheapness  of  which 
has  been  fully  tested  b}-  farmers  in  ihe  viciiiit3',  and  stable 
keey>ers  in  the  city,  lo  whom  reference  will  be  given 

The  Linseed  Oil  31eal  is  used  generally  as  a  substitute  for 
corn  meal,  and  is  mixed  with  bran,  or  any  other  food  having 
little  nourishment,  or  with  cut  iiay  and  bran  for  horses;  and 
is  believed  lo  bo  as  cheap  food  as  corn  meal  at  seventyfive 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  price  of  the  above  is  thirty  dollars  per  ton  delivered 
at  the  mill  in  Me(fford,  ihirtytwo  dollars  in  Hoston.  Apply  at 
No.  10  Commercial  wharf,  or  in  iVledford  at  the  mill, 

Nov.  23.  GEO.  L.  STEARNS  &-  CO. 


TO  PLOUGHMEN. 

The  subscriber  has  upwards  of  300  acres  of  meadow  land, 
now  in  sod,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  that  he  wjshes 
ploughed  a.s  early  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  as  practicable. 
He  wishes  to  contract  for  the  whole,  or  any  part.  It  must  be 
ploughed  four  inches  deep,  thf^  furrow  must  be  turned  com- 
pletely over,  so  that  the  whole  will  lie  Hat.  To  plough  a 
greatpart  of  this  land,  advantageously'  and  speedily,  a  double 
team  of  light  cattle  is  prelerab/e  to  one  pair  of  heavy  oxen. 
Provender  for  men  and  cattle,  can  be  procured  on  the  prem- 
ises. Apply  by  letter,  directed  to  Anthony  Dey,  No.  G3 
Cedar  street,  corner  of  Nassau  street,  New  York,  by  mail  or 
otherwise,  stating  terms,  &c.  A.  P,EY. 

New  York,  Nov.  30. 
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BOSTON,   FEBRUARY,  1837. 

MORUS   MULTICAULIS, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmes  and  Gardener: 

Sir, —  Having  seen  many  statements  and  sug- 
gestions in  liie  public  prints,  that  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, (morus  nnllticaulis, )  was  not  as  hardy  as 
the  White  mulberry,  and  that  it  would  not  bear 
the  extreme  cold  of  our  winters,  &c.,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  state  my  own  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  was  the  first  jjerson  south  of  New  York, 
who  had  the  Morus  Multicaulis;  it  was  sent  to 
me  by  my  old  friends,  VVm.  Prince  &  Sons,  in 
1828,  in  a  collection  of  seven  other  varieties  of 
mulberry.  It  was  not  then  known  by  the  present 
name,  but  it  was  called  the  Phillipine  Island  mul- 
berry, and  I  believe  was  received  by  the  Messrs 
Prince  direct  from  those  Islands.  About  a  year 
after  1  received  it,  accounts  were  received  from 
France  of  the  receipt  there  of  the  Morus  Multi- 
caulis, and  of  its  great  value  for  feeding  worms. 
On  examining  my  trees,  I  at  once  found  that  my 
Phillipine  Island  Mulberry  was  the  Multicaulis, 
and  immediately  commenced  feeding  my  Silk 
worms  with  it;  and  from  experiment,  ascertained 
the  truth  of  all  the  French  had  said  about  it.  — 
From  that  time  to  this,  I  have  continued  to  urge 
upon  all,  the  propriety  of  cultivating  this,  in  jjref- 
erence  to  the  white  mulberry.  Its  advantages  are, 
it  is  full  us  hardy  as  the  wiaite  ;  one  nound  of  its 


leaves  contain  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  the  white;  the  silk  made  from  it  is 
of  a  finer  texture  and  more  lustrous ;  its  leaves 
are  so  large  that  a  pound  can  be  gathered  at  half 
the  ex|iense  and  trouble  that  a  pound  of  White 
Mulberry  leaves  require  ;  it  can  be  cultivated  with 
infinitely  more  despatch  than  any  other  kind. 
These  are  all  great  advantages,  and  1  am  so  well 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  within  ten  years,  n* 
other  mulberry  will  be  cultivated  for  feeding  silk 
worms  ;  simply  because  those  who  feed  the  worms 
upon  the  mulberry  leaves  will  not  be  enabled  to 
compete  with  those  who  feed  on  31orus  Multicau- 
lis, and  they  will  be  either  compelled  to  abandon 
the  silk  business,  or  adopt  the  multicaulis  for  feed- 
ing. In  relation  Jo  the  hardiness  of  the  Morus 
Multicaulis,  I  have  cultivated  it  for  seven  years  ; 
never  protected  it  in  any  manner  whatever,  and 
never  lost  a  tree  by  the  cold  of  winter,  or  any  oth- 
er way.  I  had  fifty  young  trees  in  my  garden 
last  winter,  and  not  even  a  bud  on  the  extremity 
of  the  branches  was  injured.  It  is  true  that  about 
fifty  yards  west  from  where  the  young  trees  stood, 
there  is  a  grove  of  oak  trees,  and  on  the  nortli, 
fifty  yards  distant,  my  dwelling-house  stood  ;  and 
my  garden  has  an  exposure  to  the  south,  v/ith  a 
gentle  declination.  But  my  residence  in  the  win- 
ter of  1831-2,  was  very  diirereut.  It  was  on  a 
farm,  four  miles  in  the  country,  in  a  northeast  di- 
rection :  the  situation  at  an  elevation  of  3  to  400 
feet  above  the  tide  water.  There  my  morus  mul- 
ticaulis had  an  open  exposure  to  the  northwest 
wind  ;  yet  none  we.s't;  nipired.  During  the  whole 
time,  I  have  had  the  white  mulberry  of  various 
variefies,  and  have  observed  that  they  %vere  all 
equally  hardy  -^  none  more  so,  than  the  multi- 
caulis. I  have  seen  the  young  unripened  wood  of 
all  varieties  destroyed  by  the  winter,  and  was  very 
early  led  to  adopt  measures  to  guard  against  it, 
and  uow  J  never  la  se  a  bud.. 
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None   but  the  young  trees  are  ever  injured   by 
winter,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  them  siicli 
a  start  as  to  enable  them  to  ripen  their  wood  pre- 
vious to   the   approach  of  very  cold    weather.      I 
raise  all   my  trees  from    cuttings  in  a  hot  bed.  — 
About  the  first  of  March,  I  make  an  ordinary  hot 
bed,   like  those    used  for   cabbage  plants  ;  then  I 
take    the  young  wood  of  last  year's  growth,    and 
cut  it   into  pieces   about  two    inches  long,   merely 
leaving  a  single  bud  on  each  ;  thede  pieces  I  stick 
in  the°hot   bed,  three   inches  apart,  in  a  slanting 
direction,  the   upper  end    inclining  to  the   north, 
and  burying  it  so  that  the   bud  i.s  scarcely  seen  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  sprinkle  the  bed   with  a 
watering   pot,  and   put  on    the   glasses  ;  keep  the 
bed   properly  moistened   by  watering  every   day, 
and  throw  matting  over  the  glass  at  night,  and   in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  to   protect  both  from  frost 
and  the   hot  sun.     I5y    the    middle   of  May,  the 
plants  will   be  four,  six  or  eight  indites  high,  and 
may  than  be  transplanted  to  the  place  they  are  to 
grow,  like    cabbage-plants,  watering  them  t>nce  a 
day  fur   eight  or  ten  days,  if  the  weather  is  dry  ; 
they  will  be   found  to  be   well   rooted,  and  will 
grow  from  four  to   six  feet  the  same  season,  and 
will  ripen  their  wood  so  that  the  ensuing  winter 
will  not  injure  them.      After  the  first  year,  1  have 
never  seen  any  of  them  lost  by  the  winter,  exce(>t 
in  some  extra   cases,  and  in  these  the  white  mul- 
berry has  suffered,  and  even   the  native  mulberry, 
fully  as  much  as  the   n>ulticaulis.     Last  winter,  a 
white  mulberry  tree,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  ni 
the   western   part  of  the   city   of   Baltimore,   was 
killed  to  the  ground  ;  while  my   morns  muUicau- 
lis  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  and  north  of  it 
too,   and  in  a  higher   situation,   was   not  injured. 

Gideon  B.  Smith. 


BKET  SUGAR. 

BT  W.  G. 


the  manufacture  in   France,  assert  that  thi^l'e  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  and  j.rofitablene^s 
of  domestic  or  ftimily  mannfactnre,  and  that  there 
are  large  quantities   act\ially  so    manufactured   in 
France,      In    addition  to  these   statements,  in   the 
'•Journal  dcs  Debats,"  of  April  15,  1836,  appears 
an    article  on    this  subject,    in  which    it  is  stated, 
that  four   residents  in    the  village  of   Wallers,  de- 
partment of  the  North,  formed  an   association  for 
making  sugar,   subscribing  50  francs  each  as  cap- 
ital.     One    was  a  blacksmith,  the   other   farmers. 
These   men  were  able  to  make  from  40  to  50  lbs. 
a  day,  of  sugar  of  a  medium  quality,  a  result  sur- 
prising, considering  their  simple  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  jjrocess.     They   used  curry  combs  to  rasp 
the  beet  roots,  used  linen  bags  for  expressing  the 
juice,  and  the  syrup  thus  obtained,  was  boiled   in 
pots  on  the  blacksmith's  fires.     Several  others  are 
mentioned   as  having   introduced  the  business  on 
a  small    scale  sir:cessfully,  and  the   French  editor 
intimates  as   his  opinion,  that  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant,   when    every    fitmily   in    that   country,    will 
make  their   own  sugar,  as  they  now  do  their  pre- 
serves. 

That  some  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  by  companies  and  capitalits  m  this 
country  must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  intro- 
duced "into  families,  can  be  readily  conceived,  but 
as  the  processes  become  sim|)lified,  and  our  lar- 
n>ers  become  familiarized  with  them,  and  with 
the  culture  of  the  beet,  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  cannot  be  as  well  made  in  families  here  as  in 
France  ;  and  tliere  is  no  reason  for  doubt  but 
that  it  will.  If  with  cooking  pots  and  a  black- 
smith's fire,  six  or  seven  dollars  worth  of  sugar 
were  produced  ;  tl  ere  can  surely  be  no  obstacles 
that  American  perseverance,  and  an  improved  ap- 
paratus will  find  insuperable. —  Genesee  Far. 


There  seems  to  be  some  little  conflicting  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  possibility  of  manufactur- 
ing beet  sugar  profitably  by  individuals  or  families, 
among  those  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  subject,  and  who  profess  to  speak  from  exper- 
^jment.  For  instance,  Mr  Sleigh  of  Philadelphia,^ 
in  a  late  communication  to  the  \J,  S.  Gazette  of 
that  city,  says:  «' An  establishment  will  not  clear 
its  expense,  unless  it  be  calculateil  to  manufacture 
at  least  from  two  to  five  hundred  pounds  c.f  sugar 
a  day  ;  so  that  the  idea  of  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try manufacturing  profitably  for  private  consump- 
tion is  preposterous;  their  sugar  would  stand 
thenj,  including  labor,  a  dollar  a  pound."  This 
opinion  Mr  Sleigh  says  he  has  come  to  "after  nu- 
merous experiments." 

On  the  other  hand,   Mr  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont, 
Mr  Isiiard,  and  others  intimately  acquainted  with 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
RAISING   -WHEAT. 

Mr  Holmes  :  —  In  your  paper  of  the  9th  ult. 
a  correspondent  calls  on  me  far  further  reinarks 
on  my  farming  operations,  more  particularly  as  to 
my  method  of  cultivating  wheat. 

1  had  intended  to  have  made  a  communication 
on  this  subject  as  soon  as  1  had  ascertained  the 
amount  of  my  crops.  That  time  has  not  arrived, 
but  no  matter,!  shall  not  probably  write  so  much, 
no;  so  often,  as  to  make  it  very  burdensome,  if  I 
begin  now. 

In  1835,  as  I  have  said  in  a  former  number,  my 
wheat  was  sown  mostly  on  land  broken  up  in  June 
and  July  previous  —  part  of  it  in  grass,  most  clo- 
ver— the  crop  turned  in — part  was  cross  ploughed 
in  the  fall,  part  in  the  spring,  and  part  not  cross 
ploughed  at  all.  The  quantity  sown,  and  manner 
of  preparing  the  seed  and  the  amount  of  crop  was 
stated.  On  all  that  field,  leached  ashes  were  spread, 
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one.  l)i!si)el  to  the  square  rod,  except  two  acres,  on 
wliicli  was  spread  twenty  loads  of  barn  yard  ma- 
nure. 

In  1836,  ?i;\t<<en  busiiels  were  sown  on  eight 
and  a  half  a'-n-s.  which  was  broken  up  the  ]<re- 
cediiig  August, after  the  hay  was  taken  off.  This 
fiehi  ha(i  been  iii  clover  throe  years,  which  I  take 
to  be  one  too  aiany,  as  the  clover  roots  are  much 
diminished  after  the  second  year.  This  fiehi  was 
roTed  as  si>on  as  ploughed  —  harrowed  in  Octo- 
l)er,  and  the  same  amount  of  leached  ashes  spi-ead 
on,  as  I  had  used  the  year  before.  'J'.he  seed  was 
cleared  of  outs  ami  light  kernels  by  washing  in 
brine  as  strong  as  salt  would  make  it  —  this  being 
more  ponderous  than  water,  will  cause  the  oats 
and  ('efective  wheat  to  swim,  where  it  may  be 
.skimmed  off  with  an  old  tin  pail  cover,  punched 
full  of  holes,  unless  you  have  somethinir  better. 
I  vy'iil  observe  that  my  friend  Samuel  Taylor,  of 
Fairfield,  showed  me  some  Bark;!  cleaned  in  this 
way,  which  was  handsomer  than  any  I  ever  saw. 
About  tlie  middle  of  Jun  >,  20  bushels  of  air- 
slacked  lime  wassowed  on  five  acres,  and  a  bush- 
el and  a  half  of  plaster  on  an  acre  and  a  half  more. 
I  think  this  part  of  the  field  was  better  grown  than 
the  remainder,  but  have  no  means  of  knowing 
positively.  On  one  acre,  on  which  were  jiotatoes 
and  Ruta  Baga  the  year  previous,  I  sowed  two 
bushels  of  beardless  wheat,  whether  the  kind  cal- 
led " /ea  loheat,^'  I  know  not.  This  was  stee|)ed 
in  a  solution  of  Idue  vitriol,  two  otincesto  the  bush- 
el, i  he  ground  having  been  manured  the  year 
before,  none  was  added,  except  one  bushel  of 
plaster.  The  wheat  was  very  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, and   was  ripe  sooner  than  the  other. 

Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  different  previ- 
ous culture,  or  to  the  variety  used  for  seed,  1  know 
not.  I  have  usually  founci  beardless  wheat  tenor 
fifteen  d;  ys  later  thaw  other  kinds  I  have  sown. 
I  should  have  mentioned,  that  instead  of  cross- 
ploughing,  I  use4,4''culiivator,  which  stirred  the 
soil  about  three  inches  deep,  drawn  length-wise 
on  the  furrows.  I  intend  to  use  this  implemerjt 
in  future  for  all  my  spring  sowing,  having  a  frame 
made  to  that  purpose,  heavy  and  strong  enough 
for  seven  teetii,  with  a  spread  of  four  feet.  Two 
liorses  will  go  over  four  acres  in  a  day  with  it. 
Peas  and  oats  should  be  sown  before  its  use,  and 
other  grains  add  after  it,  and  the  whole  finished 
with  a  light  harrow  and  roller.  I  have  threshed 
about  one  hundred  bushels  of  my  wheat,  and  be- 
lieve it  will  yield  about  eighteen  bushels  to  the 
acre  — may  be  >nore  —  certainly  no.t  over  twen- 
ty. It  was  cut  before  it  was  fully  ripe  and  does 
not  make  quite  as  much  flour  as  did  my  crop  the 
year  before,  Fivetbushels  (not  tolled)  will  make 
over  a  barrel,  however,  and  I  have  it  ground  and 
put  in  my  barrels  for  fifty  cents.  I  have  this  day 
sold  teu  barrels  for  $125.     The  seed  was  perfect- 


ly fvee  from  snuit,  and  so  is  the  product.  Hith- 
erto, my  v/heat  lias  been  sown  as  the  first  grain 
crop. 

I  am  prepare!,  should  [  live  another  year,  to 
try  it  on  sward  land  —  after  outs  —  after  wheat, 
and  on  land  whiih  has  !)een  mowed  one  year  and 
pastured  two  years  wilii  sheep,  and  ploughed  in 
July  last.  My  opinion  is,  that  whore  the  hay  crop 
is  abundant,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
that  crop  does  not  bear,  in  such  years,  a  higher 
price  than  six  or  seven  dollars  the  ton  ;  the  suc- 
ceeding wheat  crop  will  amply  pay  for  turning 
the  whole  under,  and  rolling  it  close  in  June  and 
July,  besides  having  the  soil  in  a  most  desirable 
stale  for  future  use.  I  have  in  two  years,  some- 
time since,  sowed  clover  with  my  first  grain  crop 
to  turn  under  in  the  fall.  If  the  season  is  wet, 
there  is  a  fine  amount  of  vegetable  matter  after 
harvest,  but  1  have  never  foimd  a  plough  yet, 
which  would  handsomely  turn  it  imder.  If  the 
season  is  very  dry,  there  will  be  little  of  it,  and  at 
the  present  price  of  seed,  I  have  contented  myself 
with  my  mode  of  two  years  to  grass  and  two  years 
to  grain. 

As  to  keeping  my  land  in  tilth,  my  creed  is 
short  and  simple.  All  the  products  of  the  barn 
and  hog  yards,  which  have  accumulated  for  one 
year,  are  [)Ut  under  the  surface  in  the  spring,  for 
the  culture  of  potatoes  and  Ruta  Baga,  to  be  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  with  wheat.  On  the  land 
inteniled  for  wheat  and  other  small  grains,  as  much 
aslies,  lime,  plaster  and  compost,  as  I  feel  able  to 
];rocure  —  antl  every  two  years  follow  my  sheep 
with  the  plough  for  wheat.  I  hope  no  one  will 
be  led  to  adojit  a  course  of  culture  unsuited  to  his 
soil  and  circumstances  from  my  theory  or  prac- 
tice. Ail  lands  are  not  suited  to  grain  crops  — 
and  my  candid  belief  is,  that  there  is  a  greater 
failure  awiong  our  farmers  from  not  studying  the 
nature  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  and  adopting  the 
proper  crops  and  proper  rotation  of  crops,  than 
even  s;oinf^  abroad  to  mill.     Yours  truly, 

JAMES   BATES. 


The  following  article  is  from  a  newspaper  entitled 
"  Eastern  Shore  Whig  and  People's  Advocate,"  pub- 
lished at  Easton,  Maryland.  We  have  been  requested 
to  re-publish  it,  which  we  do  with  much  pleasure,  on 
the  ground  of  the  respectability  of  the  gentlemen  who 
recommended  it,  though  we  have  never  seen  the  iinjde- 
ments  • 

HUSSEY'S  GRAIN  CVTTER. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mary^ 
land  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Eastern  Shore,^ 
on  the  Machine  for  harvesting  small  grain.  In- 
vented  by  Mr  Obed  Hussey,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  favorable  account  of  the  operation  of  thi.>? 
implement  iu  several  of  the  Western  States,  in- 
duced the  Board  to  iuvUe  Mr  Hussoy  to  bring  it 
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to  Maryland,  and  >Aibn»it  it  to  their  inspection.     It 
was  accordingly    exhibited  in  Oxford,   Talbot  Co. 
on  the  firgt  of  July,  in  presence  of  the  Board  and 
a   considerable  number  of  other   gentlemen.      Its 
performance  may  be  justly  denominated  perfect,  as 
it  cuts  every  spear  of  grain,  collects  it  in  bunches 
of  the  proper  size  for  sheaves,  and  lays  it  straight 
and  even  for  the  binders.      On  the  12th  of  .July,  a 
public  exhibition   was  ivnde  at  Easton,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  ;  several  hundred   peri^ons 
principally   farmers,  assembled   to  witness  it,  and 
expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult.    At  the  Trappe,  where  it  was  shown  by  the 
Inventor  on  the  following  Saturday,  an  equal  de- 
gree of  ap]n'obation  was   evinced.     It   was  after- 
wards used  on  the  farm  of  Mr  Tench   7'ilghman, 
where   180  acres  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,   were 
cut  with  it.     Three  mules  of  medium  size  worked 
in  it  constantly,   with  a-t  much    ease  as  in  a  drag 
harrow.     They  moved  with  equal  facility  in  a  walk 
or  a  trot.     A   concise   description  of  this  simple 
implement  will  show  that  it  is  adnjirably  adapted 
to  the  important  purpose  for  which  it  was  inven- 
ted.    Resting  on  two  wheels   which  are   perm.a- 
nently   attached  to   the  machine,  and    impart   the 
motion   to  the    whole,  the  main    body  of  the  ma- 
chine  is   drawn   by  the   horses  along  the  outer 
stage  of  the  standing  grain.     As  the  horses  travel 
outside  of  the  grain,  it  is  neither  knocked    down 
or   tangled  in   the  slightest   degree.      Behind  the 
wheels   is  a  platform    (sup{)orted    by  a   roller  or 
"wheel)  which  projects  beyond  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine, 5  feet  into  the  grain.     On  the  front  of  the 
edge  projecting  part  of  the  platform  is  the  cutter. 
This   is   composed  of  21    teeth   resembling  large 
lancet  blades,  which    are  placed  side  by  side,  and 
firmly  rivited  to  a  rod  of  iron.      A  lateral   motion 
is  imparted  to  it,  by  a  crank,  causing  it  to  vibrate 
between   two  rows  of  iron  spikes,    which   point 
forward.     As  the  machine  advances,  the  grain  is 
cut  and  falls  backwards  on  the  platform,  where  it 
collects  in  a  jiile.     A  man  is  placed  on  the  part  of 
the   platform,  directly  behind  the    machine,  and 
with   a  rake  of  peculiar  construction,  pushes  off 
the  grain  in  separate  bunches,  each  bunch  making 
a  sheaf.     It  may  appear   to  some,  that  fhe  grain 
will    accumulate  too  rapidly   for  this  man  to  per- 
form his  duty.     But  upon  considering  the  differ- 
ence   between    the   space   occupied    by  the  grain 
when  standing  and  when  lying  in  a  pile  after  it  is 
cut,  it   will  be   evident  that   the    raker  has  arajjlo 
time  to  push  off  the  bunches  even  in  the  thickest 
grain.     In   thin  grain    he  has  to  wait  until   suffi- 
cient has  collected  to  form  a  sheaf. 

The  machine  driven    around  the  grain  which 
be  sovvn  either  on   a  smooth  surface,  or  on 
'dges.     For  the  first  round  may  I  e  cleared 
*u;fu  '■        '•adle  ;  but  this  is  deemed    unnecessary  ; 
foi-  ♦!  'Of  ^^h^n  drjveu  oyerj  i3  left  in  au  lo- 


clined  position,  and  by  cutting  it  in  the  opjiOs  i 
direction,  as  much  of  it  is  saved  as  with  a  cradle. 
Fourteen  acres  in  corn  land*,  were  cut  t)etween 
10  A.  M.  and  7  1-2  p.  m.  The  hands  had  never 
worked  witli  the  machine  before,  nor  was  the  trial 
a  day's  work.  For  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
straw,  the  machine  was  not  allowed  to  cut  when 
passing  over  the  ridges  from  one  side  of  the  ground 
to  the  other,  a-nd  this  time  was  consequently  lost. 
From  the  principle  on  which  the  cutting  is  per- 
formed, a  keen  edge  to  the  cutter,  ia  by  no  means 
essential.  The  toughest  weeds,  an  occasional  corn 
stalk,  or  a  stick  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  little 
finger^  have  been  frequently  cut,  without  at  all 
affecting  its  operation  ;  it  can  be  sharpened,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  minutes  with  a  file.  The  width  of 
the  swath  may  be  increased  by  having  the  cutter 
made  longer,  and  the  same  machine  will  cut  a 
stubble  of  several  different  heights. 

There  is  ample  room  to  tnake  the  different  parts 
of  any  size,  though  the  strength  of  every  part  has 
been  fully  tested.  The  machine  has  been  often 
choked  by  oyster-shells  getting  into  the  cutter,  in 
attempting  to  cut  too  low  a  stubble.  The  motion 
of  the  machinery  being  checked  ;  the  main  wheels 
slide  on  the  ground,  the  strain  on  every  part  being 
equal  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  horses.  It 
can  be  managed  by  any  intelligent,  careful  person. 
We  deem  it  a  simple,  strong  and  effective  machine 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  awarding  unanimously, 
the  meritorious  inventor  of  it,  a  handsome  pair  ol 
silver  cups. 
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Sagacity  of  thk  HoRSE.r — The  Pennsylvania 
Sentinel  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
sagacity,  and  humanity  shall  we  call  it  ?  of  the 
horse. 

As  the  Germantown  stage,  drawn  by  four 
liorses,  was  jjassing  aloiig;  Third-street,  above 
Willow,  a  small  child  endeavored  lo  cross  the 
street  in  advance  of  the  leaders,  apparently  with- 
out observing  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  lat- 
ter. One  of  the  leading  horses  appeared  to  ap- 
preciate the  situation  of  the  iiifant,  and  made 
every  effort  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
He  swerved  from  the  direct  line  as  far  as  be 
could,  and  endeavored  to  jtass  it,  but  being  brought 
up  by  the  rein,  was  forced  against,  and  pros- 
trated the  child.  The  instant  the  latter  fell,  he 
stopped,  as  if  to  allow  it  to  escape ;  but  being 
driven  forward  by  the  hinder  horses  aiid  impetus 
of  the  vehicle,  he  reared  himself  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  with  one  bound  cleared  the  body.  In 
doing  this,  either  from  design  or  accident,  he 
threw  the  child,  with  his  hind  foot,  out  of  the 
track,  so  that  when  the  heavy  carriage  passed 
on,  it  did  not  run  over  it,  although  it  came  within 
a  few  inches  of  it.  This  may  be  instinct,  but  it 
looks  to  u&  marvellously  like  reason  and  feeling. 
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For  the   Silk  Manual. 
S»HIt.ADEI.PHIA  SIL.K.   REPORT, 

A  friend  lias  favorer!  us  with  a  y)atnf)lilet  con- 
taining a  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Silk  Manufac- 
turing Company.  This  details  the  procedings  at 
a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  manufacture  and 
culruro'  of  sill<,  held  on  the  15t!i  day  «f  November 
1S36.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  ua  to  give  the 
entire  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  and  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  follo"wing  extracts. — Ed- 
itor of  the  Manual. 

The  Commitiee  has,  as  extensively  as  the 
time  and  opportunities  have  permitted,  examined 
the  subject  confided  to  them.  That  it  would  be  a 
great  national  benefit,  if  Silk  should  become  an 
jwticle  of  general  production  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  if  it  can  be  profitably  manufactured  in 
our  country,  it  will  give  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  persons,  are  truths  universally  admitted. 
The  culture  of  Silk  by  raising  the  Mulberry  Tree, 
and  feeding  the  worms,  which  produce  that  beau- 
tiful article  of  luxury  and  comfort,  will  not  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  general  business  of  the 
agriculturist ;  or  require  such  a  portion  of  the 
farm  labor  as  will,  to  any  material  extent,  dimin- 
ish its  usual  productions.  'J  ho  Mulberry  Tree 
flourishes  best  in  cultivated  fields;  and  one  of  the 
most  approved  methods  of  obtaining  the  leaves 
for  the  food  of  the  bilk  worm,  is  from  mulberry 
liedges,  wliicii  may  be  made,  and  securely  used 
Jbr  the  divisions  of  a  farm  into  fields,  instead  of 
the  usual  fences,  much  more  costly,  and  always 
exposed  to  injury  and  decay. 

The  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the  Silk  worm 
is  fed,  and  when  only  the  attention  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family  is  required  for  their  care  and  man- 
agement, are  those  iu  which  the  usual  labors  of 
a  fa^m  arc,  for  a  great  portion  of  thote  periods, 
not  very  gre:it ;  and  a  large  amouni  of  t'le  atten- 
tion and  industry  which  are  required  by  the  Silk 
worm  when  feeding,  and  making  the  cocoon,  are 
most  [)roperly  furnished  by  females  and  by  chil- 
dren from  12  to  16  years.  In  the  winer  season, 
the  family  fireside  of  the  fanner,  now  compari- 
tlvely  without  employinent,  may  be  engaged  in 
reeling  the  Silk  from  the  cocoons  ;  a  most  agre  ;- 
able  and  profitable  occupation  for  th^t  part  of  the 
year. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  p'aiting 
and  raising  of  Mulberry  Trees,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  cocoons,  have  become  objects  of  much  in- 
terest in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  are  now  hundreds  of  acres 
planted  with  iMul berry  Trees,  from  which  cocoons 
will  be  obtained  in  the  coming  year, — These  plan- 
tations will  be  increased,  when  it  shall  be  known 
that  a  certain  market  exists  for  the  cocoons,  and 
for  reeled  Silk  at  a  fair  price.     Stnall  lots  are  of- 


fered daily  ;  and  the  Committee  entertain  the  be- 
lief that  in  1837,  oni'  foiu-th  of  the  supply  for  a 
manufactory  of  a  moderate  extent,  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  American  cocoons. — In  three  or  four 
years,  a  manufactory  with  machinery  and  build- 
ings, requiring  a  capital  of  $100,000,  may  be  sup- 
plied with  American  Silk.  The  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  communicating  by  her  inter- 
nal improvements  with  vast  fertile  regions  of  the 
west  and  southwest,  increases  the  confidence  of 
the  Committee  in  these  anticipations.  The  cli- 
mate of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  much  of  the  coun- 
tries to  the  west  and  south  of  our  state,  areas  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  Silk,  as  any  iu  the 
world.  . 

The  quality  of  Silk  ol)tained  from  cocoons  of 
American  production,  is  equal  to  that  of  Italy, 
and  the  abundance  and  low  price  of  lands,  assure 
us  that  its  production  will  cost  no  more  than  in 
Europe  ;  and  the  Committee  believe  it  will  cost 
much  less.  At  present  a  large  profit  is  obtained 
by  the  production  of  Silk  at  $4  per  pound. — 
Hereafter  it  may  become  more  profitable  to  pur- 
chase the  cocoons,  or  the  reeled  Silk,  thus  prepar- 
ed iu  the  family  of  the  farmer  ;  than  to  purchase 
cocoons  at  25  cents  per  pound,  as  they  now  sell. 
Three  hundred  and  ten  good  cocoons  make  one 
pound,  and  eight  pounds  of  cocoons  will  give  one 
pound  of  reeled  Silk. — At  that  rate,  the  reeling 
being  done  at  the  manufactory — the  cost  of  the 
Silk  will  be  about  $3  per  pound.  When  cocoons 
are  produced  in  abundance,  the  Committee  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  at  twelve  cents  per  pound, 
the  raising  cf  them  will  be  as  profitable  as  grow- 
ing cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

For  two  or  three  years  after  the  establishment 
of  a  Silk  .Manufactory,  it  must  be  in  part  supplied 
by  foreign  raw  Silk.  This  can  always  be  readi- 
ly obtained.  Large  quantities  of  raw  Silk  are 
imported  into  the  United  States,  ])rlncipally  in- 
tended to  be  exported  to  Mexico,  where  It  is  man- 
ufactured. Any  portion  of  this  can  be  arrested 
on  its  way,  and  used  here  ;  and  the  constant  and 
rnpid  intercourse  with  England  and  Italy,  wiH 
always  secure  its  import,  as  it  may  be  required, 
in  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  present  prices  of  foreign  raw  Silk,  are 
Bengal,  $4,25  to  $8,00  per  pound.  China,  $5,50 
to  $6,00.     Italian,  $'6,00  to  .$7,00  pf^r  pound. 

The  amoutjt  of  manufactured  silks  imported 
into  the  United  States,  in  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1835,  was  $]  7,497,900. 

Silk  is  manufactured  in  France  principally  by 
adult  labor,  but  the  introductif)n  of  maGhinery  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  whif;h  is  in  the  ratio  at 
90  per  cent,  in  the  himdre  d,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  manufacture  from  50  to  80  per  cent.  Eng- 
laud,  by  the  use  of  wif  hinery,  has  become  the 
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successful  rival  of  Fiance,  in  many  articles  of  silk 
manufacture.  Let  the  ingenuity  of  America  be 
applied  to  silk  machinery,  as  it  has  been  to  the 
machinery  for  making  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
and  its  success  will  be  the  same.  1  he  higher 
cost  of  adult  labor  in  the  United  States,  will  thus 
be  rendered  comparatively  unimportant. 

The  cost  of  a  manufactory,  aud  the  amount  of 
capital  necessary  to  conduct  it  will  depend  much 
upon  the  extent  of  the    building,  the    cost  of  the 
-round,  and    the   amount  of  Silk  proposed  to  be 
manufactured.     The    expenses  sf  machinery  are 
not  heavy,  as  Silk    machinery  it    always    light  in 
its  construction,  and  requires  no  great  power   to 
keep  it  in  motion.      A  six  horse  power  steam  en- 
gine will  move  the  ma-hineryto  manufacture  two 
hundred    pounds   of  raw    Silk    per  week  ;  and  a 
building  of  30  feet  in  width,  by  225  feet  m  length, 
3  stories  high,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purpo- 
ses  of  manufacturing,  dyeing    and    packing    that 
quantity  of  Silk  within    its    walls.     It  is   proper 
also  to  observe  that    the   expense    of  machinery, 
will  depend  much  on  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done. 
Many    articles   manufactured    from    Silk,  require 
machinery  of  but   little  cost  ;  and  the   estimate  is 
made  with  confidence,  that  an    establishment  foi 
the  manufacture  of  Silk  into  plain    and   ordinary 
articles,  will  cost  no  more  than  about  one    eighth 
of  a  cotton  foctory,  to  turn  out   the  same  number 
of  dollars  worth  of   work  ;  and  with  equal   if  not 

greater  profit. 

(To  be  ci>ntinue<i.) 


Chinkse  Mulberrv  Trees.-  We  fiae  in  one 
pa-re  of  the  Silk  Culturist,  the  following  quanti- 
lies  of  this  tree  advertised,  as  also  about  2  .Mil- 
lions of  plants  of  the  White  Italian  Mulberry.- 
Truly  we  are  a  propagating  people. 

75,000  by  W.  G.  Comstock,  Hartford. 

50  000  flo.  flo. 

100,000  by  W.  Prince  &  Son,  Flushing. 

75^000  by  W,  Kenrick,  near  Boston. 

20,000  by  A.  Row,  near  Rochester. 


320,000 
and  a  great  ir.any  thousand  more  by   »•  Stebbms 
of  Northampton,  Mass.  C.  B.  Mellory,  Westfield, 
Thomas  J.  Bestor,   Suffield,  and    Joseph  Daven- 
port  of  Colerain.     Now   allowing   each   plant  to 
occupv  a  space  of  three  feet  by  one,  which  is  the 
S   nursery   distance,    320,000    MulticauUs  trees 
would  fill,  in  nursery  order,  about  40  acres,  which 
would  average  to  the  five   proprietors,  eight  acres 
each  ;  and  if  planted  in  orchards,  at  15  feet  apart, 
would  fill  1660  acres.     The  2,100,000  white  kal- 
ian would  plant,  at  the  same   distance,  something 
more  than  10,0L>0  acres.      We  seem  in  a  fair  way 
^,.  Kavn  jit  least  mulberry  trees. 


Something  New.—  A  new,  and,  it  would  ap- 
pear, a   most  eflectual   safeguard   againsi  fire   hni 
been   disc.vered  by  a  gentleman  of  Was  ungton. 
It  is  a  composition  of  the  appearance  and  consis- 
tence of  paint,  which    when  api  lied  to  ^^ood  ren- 
ders it  secure  from  damage  or  destruction  by  tire. 
A  public   exi.erimentcfits   utility  was  made  last 
week  in  Washington,  in  the  presence  oi  the  May- 
or, General   Gratiot,  Colonel   Edwards.  ISir   Cun- 
ningham, and  several  other  gentlemen,  the  surpris- 
ing results  of  which  are  thus  noticed  in  the  George- 
town Metropolitan  :  j     r  i  ., 
Two  small  houses  had  been  constructed  of  cliy 
pine   boards,  the  one  open  to  permit  a  free  pas- 
sa<^e   for  the   flames  and  air,  and   the  other  close 
built  and  secure.     Thirty  barrels  of  pine  shavings 
were  then  placed  ai-ound  and  in  contact  w,th  both 
the  buildings,  and  six  barrels  of  the  same  inflam- 
mable matter  were    piled  up   on  the  tioor  of  the 
open    house  in  contact   also  with  the  sides  of  the 
UUerior.     When  the  match  was  appbe.  1  the  flames 
rose   to  a   considerable   height  above  boUi    struc- 
ures,  with  much  fierceness  ;  but  on  the  decay   of 
he  fire  it  was  found  that  the  house  was  not  ev  n 
s  orched,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  where  the 
pahU  had  not  been  well  applied.     The  close  built 
house,  which  had  been   properly  prepared,  escap- 
ed emirely.    The  fire  continued  for  nearly  an  hour 
!n  a  manner  that  would  certainly  have  reduced  to 
Iheap"  ashes  any    pine,  oak,   or  other  wooden 
buildin- covered  with  ordinary  pamt. 

Colonel    PaimbcBuf  declares  that  this  composi- 
tion  will  not  cost  more  than  common  paint,  that 
ma     be  made  as  fine  and  beautiful,  an.l  various 
rcSor,and   that  it   possesses   far  greater  dura- 

^''Tiie    <^entlemen    above   mentioned,  and    others 

who  witnessed  the  experiment,  have  issued  a  cer- 
Ificate  expressive  of  their  sati.  faction,  and  strong 

;;  ;icornmendiog  the  paint  to  the  attention  of 
Government.— J3aZ<.  Amer. 

A  Patriotic  FAMiLY-Capt.  Simeon  Cole,  now 
ivin-  in  Bradford,  and  five  brothers,  being  six  sons 
of  the  late  Samuel  Cole  of  that  town,  performed 
twentysev-e«  years  and  eight  months  service  in  the 
revolutionary  war!  We  doubt  whether  the  same 
is  true  of  any  other  family  in  the  United  States 
This  little  town  furnished  a  very  large  portion  of 

-  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  army ;  and  no  less  than 
eight  of  her  sons  were  slain  on  Bunker  Hill.-iia- 
verhill  Gaz. 


Speed  of  the  Doe.-There  is  a  dog  belonging 
to  the  conductor  of  the  train  on  the  Dedhan,  branch 
road,  which  accompanies  the  train  to  and  from  the 
city  every  trip,  and  always  keeps  a  rod  or  two  in 
advance  of  the  engine.  His  speed  has  been  once 
or  twice  tried,  and  be  has  beat  the  loco.uonve., 
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BEANS. 

Mr  Holmes  :  —  Permit  me  to  sufrgest  to  my 
brother  farmers,  that  as  tlie  price  of  beans  have 
been  for  several  years  past,  there  is  no  crop,  (all 
thin jTS considered)  gives  a  greater  profit  than  beans. 
T}iey  do  not  need  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, if  planted  by  themselves,  as  they  always 
should  be,  when  a  variety  not  prone  to  nist  is  cul- 
tivated. That  variety  called  the  pea-bean  is  very 
prone  to  rust,  but  not  so  much  so  if  a  few  kernels 
of  corn  are  planted  on  the  north  side  of  everj'  hill 
—  let  the  bean  crop  be  depemled  on  more  than 
the  corn.  Aside  from  their  inclining  to  rust  they 
are  too  late  a  bean  for  our  climate,  and  oiight  no 
longer  to  be  cultivated  in  Maine,  since  there  are 
several  other  varieties  of  white  beans  that  mature 
much  earlier,  and  yield  more,  and  are  as  valuable 
for  the  table.  Never  plant  a  running  beao,  they 
smother  themselves  and  every  thing  near  them. 
Many  beans  are  taken  into  the  woods  as  supplies 
for  loggers  —  many  more  taken  to  sea,  as  they 
are  not  injured  by  frost  in  winter.  This  is  judi- 
cious. Besides,  they  are  more  hearty,  as  we  say, 
and  therefore  evidently  save  meat  and  bread,  and 
one  who  dines  on  them  is  well  sustained  through 
the  remaining  part  of  the  day  if  he  labors  hard. 
Let  us  raise  more  of  them,  and  attend  more  to  the 
varieties  we  plant,  and  my  word  for  it,  so  long  as 
people  lumber  and  go  to  sea,  the  price  will  fully 
reward  us.  A   Far.mer. 

Highly  Important  IiNvkntion.  The  life  Spar. 
Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Royal  Tar,  we 
alluded  briefly  to  the  manifest  importance  of  every 
vessel's  being  abundantly  provided  with  life  pre- 
servers, adding,  that  no  traveller  should  venture 
upon  our  seas  or  rivers,  either  in  sail  or  steam 
boats,  without  being  fmrnisl^ed  with  one  of  these 
sure  aids  i.'i  times  of  danger.  We  nosv  publish, 
with  great  pleasure,  a  new  invention  of  greater 
magnitude,  viz:  The  Life  Spar.  In  conse(|uence 
of  the  numerous  accidents  whicli  are  daily  occur- 
ring upon  our  waters,  the  inventor,  S.  T.  Arm- 
.strong,  agent  of  the  Roxbury  India  Rubber  Coni- 
jiany,  was  induced  to  offer  this  article  to  the  pub- 
lie.  One  of  these  will  supj)ort  and  save  twenty 
four  persons.  It  can  be  inflated  with  very  little 
effort  and  transported  with  the  greatest  egse, — 
Wiien  a  boat  is  leaky,  two  of  these  spars  attached 
to  either  side  of  the  boat,  will  enable  ir  to  buffet 
the  most  severe  storm,  afier  the  vessel  itself  can 
afford  no  chance  of  safety. 

The  si)ar  is  twenty  feet  long  and  thirty-six  in- 
ches in  circumference,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  com- 
posed of  the  strongest  twine  duck,  and'  covered 
between  its  lining  and  exterior  with  India  Rt.b- 
ber.  It  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Company's  store 
in  Washington  street,  Boston,  and  Pearl  street. 
New  York  ;  and  it  will  anjount  to  culpable  neg- 
ligence  in  caj'tains  and   other  persons,  who  are 


subject  to  risks  at  sea,  either  of  life  or  property, 
not  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  We  repeat,  that,  in  our 
estimation,  it  is  an  invention  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  we  believe  that  in  a  short  time  owners 
would  as  soon  think  of  sending  vessels  to  sea  with- 
out chart  or  compass,  as  without  these  life  spars 
and  life  preservers. — Boston  Post. 

On  SKLKCTL-vG  Seed. —  No  duty  in  the  whole 
course  of  husbandry  should  be  more  carelully  at- 
tended to  than  that  of  selecting  seed.  One  rule 
that  ought  always  to  guide  the  farmer  in  his  se- 
lecting is,  to  select  the  best.  The  brevity  of  the 
present  summer  and  early  frosts,  have  to  a  very 
great  extent,  rendered  the  products  of  the  soil  not 
only  unprofitable  for  consumption,  but  wholly  un- 
fit for  seed.  During  the  last  few  years,  many  los- 
ses have  been  sustained  in  the  potato  crop,  in  con- 
sequence of  usingunripe  seed  ;  and  if  the  greatest 
care  is  not  exercised  in  selecting  and  preserving 
seed  for  the  next  season,  failure  must  inevitably 
follow,  not  only  in  potato  fields,  but  also  in  those 
sown  with  wheat,  oats,  and  other  white  crops. 
Let  the  riijest  seed  that  can  be  obtained  be  se- 
cured ;  and  these  individuals  whose  crops  were 
injured  by  the  early  frosts,  ought  in  no  case  to  use 
the  products  of  their  own  farms  for  seed,  if  they 
can  possibly  obtain  seed  of  a  better  quality  from 
their  neighbors.  That  these  hints  may  lead  to  at- 
tention on  this  subject  is  the  desire  of 

Melville. 

Potatoes. —  Every  Englishman  who  goes  to 
the  continent,  eats  potatoes  a  la  maitre  cChotd.  On 
his  return,  he  is  desirous  of  having  them  at  his 
own  table,  a  thing  that  can  seldom  be  accomplished, 
though  the  process  of  preparing  them  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  is  as  follows :  Boil  the  potatoes,  and  let 
them  become  cold.  Then  cut  them  into  rather 
thick  slices.  Put  a  lump  of  fresh  butter  into  a 
stew  pan,  and  add  a  little  fiour,  about  a  tea  spoon- 
ful fora  middiingsized  dish.  When  the  flour  has 
boiled  a  little  while  in  the  butter,  add  by  degrees 
a  cupful  of  broth  or  water.  When  this  has  boiled 
up,  put  in  the  potatoes  with  chopped  jiarsley,  pep- 
per and  salt.  Let  the  potatoes  stew  a  few  min- 
utes, then  take  them  from  the  fire,  and  when  quite 
off  the  boil,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egi;,  beat  up  with 
a  little  lemon  juice  and  a  table  spoonful  of  cold 
water.  As  soon  as  the  sauce  has  set,  the  potatoes 
may  be  dished  up  and  sent  to  the  table'. — Maga- 
z'ne  of  Economy, 

Chilblains  or  frosted  feet  are  cured  by  bath- 
ing the  feet  in  warm  water  until  they  are  soft, 
then  place  them  in  a  basin  of  cold  vinegar  for 
a  few  moments,  and  go  to  bed  immediately,  and 
you  vvill  rise  in  the  morning,  freed  from  this 
disagreeable  and  vexatious  complaint. —  JVew  York 
Star. 
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Preserving  Seeds,  &c. —  Mr  Thomas  Short, 
in  the  Horticultural  Register,  says  in  substance, 
sugar,  salt  and  paper  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  seeds,  but  have  proved  insuffi- 
cient ;  but  tlie  following  method  will  answer  per- 
fectly well :  —  Let  the  seeds  which  are  to  be  pre- 
served, be  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  Gum 
Arabic  ;  then  let  them  be  carefully  dried,  and 
vvhhout  any  further  preparation,  they  will  become 
perfectly  secured  against  the  injurious  consequen- 
ces of  a  humid  and  variable  atmosiihere,  and  not 
subject  to  mildew,  and  therefore  enabled  to  retain 
their  vitality  after  the  most  protracted  voyage. 

Cure  of  Lock- Jaw. —  Among  the  horses  ex- 
liibited  at  the  West  Suffolk  Agricultural  Show  on 
Friday,  was  a  fine  cart  mare,  the  property  of  Col. 
Rushbrook,  which  was  some  time  since  seized 
with  lock-jaw,  and  was  perfectly  cured  by  pour- 
ing cold  water  along  the  back  from  a  watering 
pot,  without  intermission,  for  a  considerable  time; 
the  application  being  recommended  by  an  emi- 
nent London  verterinarian.  This  aifection  has 
been  generally  considered  incurable.  —  English 
paper. 

Mansfield  Coal. —  A  specimen  of  coal  from 
the  Mansfield  mine,  weighing  500  lbs.,  has  been 
placed  for  exhibition  in  the  area  of  the  City  Hall. 
The  company  after  sinking  a  perpendicular  shaft, 
60  feet  deep,  opened  a  gallery  40  feet  wide  below 
the  out-croppings  of  the  coal,  and  proceeding  hor- 
izontally 22  feet — have  come  to  a  stratum  of  coal, 
ot  which  the  one  exhibited  is  a  specimen  —  five 
feet  4  inches  wide,  and  have  received  new  encour- 
agement to  proceed  in  the  exploration  —  of  the 
successful  result  of  which,  we  entertain  no  doubt. 
Transmit. 

Indian  Bread. — We  recently  partook  of  some 
most  excellent  Indian  corn  bread  baked  in  large 
loaves,  and  the  following  method  of  making  it  was 
given. 

After  the  meal  is  prepared,  pour  some  boiling 
water  on  it,  till  it  is  wet.  Put  in  six  steamed 
sweet  ap^ples  to  a  loaf,  a  little  yeast,  milk,  and 
enough  Cornell  or  middlings  to  render  it  capable 
of  being  kneaded.  Let  it  rise,  and  then  bake  it 
three  hours  at  least. 

New  Furniture. —  A  New  York  Yankee  has 
invented  an  improved  bee  hive,  which  is  said  to 
have  the  appearance  of,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  a  ma- 
hogany sifle  board,  with  drawers  above,  and  a  clo- 
set below  ;  with  glass  doors,  to  be  placed  in  the 
chamber  of  a  house,  and  to  be  connected  with  the 
open  air  by  a  tube  passsing  through  the  wall.  The 
operations  of  the  bees  are  clearly  seen  through 
the  glass  doors,  and  the  honey  is  deposited  in  the 
■drawers. 


Take  care  of  your  Ashes  ! — The  Salem  G'a* 
zette  says,  "  We  are  informed  that  three  individ- 
uals have  been  prosecuted  and  fined  under  the 
late  Ordinance  for  keeping  ashes  in  wooden  ves- 
sels." Two  thirds  of  the  dwelling  house  fires, 
probably  proceed  from  this  cause.  It  should  be 
remembered  by  families  in  this  vicinity,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, forbid  that  ashes  shou.d  be  put  into  wooden 
vessels. 

Tooth  Ache. —  Creosote,  we  see  by  those  of 
the  foreign  medical  journals,  is  highly  recommen- 
ded for  this  painful  disease.  First  cleanse  the 
cavity  of  the  effected  tooth  thoroughly,  then  ap- 
ply the  croesote  with  a  fine  camel's-hair  brush,, 
and  afterwards  fill  the  cavity  with  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton. Ihis  substance  has  become  quite  a  panacea 
in  E(;ro|)e,  and  many  important  cures  have  been 
effected  by  it. 

To  save  Cucumbers  from  Bugs.  —  Sprinkle 
on  the  vines  at  evening,  (after  cooled)  tea  grounds 
as  they  are  conmionly  left  by  families  after  use. 
This  done  so  often  as  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
will  not  only  prevent  injuries  from  bug?,  but  it 
strengthens  and  invigorates  the  vines  and  causes 
them  to  become  exceedingly  fruitful. 

A  Great  Crocodile. — A  Crocodile,  estimated  to 
be  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old,  measuring 
12  feet  4  inches  in  lengtli,and  weighing 551  pounds 
was  killed  in  the  Red  river,  near  Natchitoches,  La, 
on  the  26ih  ult.  His  paws  after  being  dissected 
v/eighed  3G  pounds — and  the  carcase  yielded  11  gal- 
lons of  oil. 

Mr  Green,  the  aeronant,  with  two  other  English 
gentlemen,  performed  a  voyage  in  a  large  air  bal- 
loon, in  12  hours  from  London  to  Welburg,  in  Ger- 
many, 480  miles  in  17  hours. 

Kreosote. —  Of  this  article,  which  has  been — 
like  almost  every  other  newly  discovered  sub- 
stance, possessing  a  powerful,  active  principle  — 
strongly  recommended  as  an  "  infalable  cure"  for 
the  tooth  ache,  a  cotemporary  remarks  :  —  "  We 
would  caution  our  readers  not  to  tamper  with  this 
dangerous  extract.  Unless  used  with  the  greatest 
care,  disastrous  consequences  will  follow.  We 
know  a  lady  whose  fiice  was  partly  paralyzed  by 
using  it.  She  nearly  lost  her  voice.  It  is  highly 
antiseptick,  and  is,  when  dropped  upon  the  tongue 
absorbed  almost  immediately  by  the  system.  It 
is  generally  used  with  four  hundred  parts  of  wa- 
ter."—  Transcript. 

The  Barre  Gazette  cautions  the  ladies  to  keep  at 
a  proper  distance  from  the  fire,  as  their  clothes  are 
very  lia-ble  to  ignite  and  produce  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 
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(Ffom  the  Vermont  Chronicle.) 

be:f.s  and  honey. 

Honey  raised  in  a  cold  climate  and  mountain- 
ous country,  is  the  jiurest  and  best.  As  a  source 
of  profit,  very  few  persons  in  Vermont  keep  bees, 
and  yet  we  are  convinced  that  the  Green  Moun- 
tains might  become  as  distinguisiied  lor  excellent 
honey,  as  they  are  for  first  rate  Beef,  Pork,  But- 
ter and  Cheese. 

We  lately  cut  the  following  from  a  New  York 
paper : — 

Honey, —  In  passing  through  the  garden  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Institute,  our  attention 
was  directed  to  some  boxes  of  Honey,  of  a  clear, 
vvliite  and  beautiful  transparent  appearance,  such 
}is  hcis  seldom  been  seen  in  the  New  York  Mar- 
ket. It  is  presented  by  Messrs  VVijcox  &  Cone, 
of  West  Broonifield,  Ontario  County,  Ohio.  One 
of  the  firm  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
statement :  — 

"Last spring  we  had  not  more  than  220 swarms, 
this  fall  we  had  over  420  ;  nearly  all  of  the  yoimg 
swarms  are  good  to  winter  over.  We  have  taken 
from  our  bees  3,700  lbs.  of  box  or  cap  honey;  in 
addition  to  this,  we  furnish  all  the  vicinity  where 
we  live  with  boxes,  showing  them  how  to  rnannge, 
promising  to  buy  all  ihe  honey  that  was  built  in 
them.  This  adrled  to  our  own,  made  5,641  lbs. 
All  of  this  was  taken  away  without  destroying  a 
single  swarn?  of  bees.  Near  seven-eighths  of  this 
honey  was  of  the  white,  such  as  was  exhibited  to- 
day ;  it  arrived  in  New  York  market  on  the  9th 
of  September  ;  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  is  already 
sold.  We  have  adopted  this  plan  to  make  our 
bees  profitable,  and  not  destroy  an  insect  that  is 
such  an  example  of  industry." 

Wishing  to  give  our  readers  more  inform  tion 
respecting  such  an  instance  of  successful  business 
in  the  hive,  we  wrote  to  Messrs  Wilcox  &,  Cone. 
From  their  very  obliging  answer  to  rur  inquiries, 
we  copy  the  following: 

Our  hives  are  of  almost  all  descri[itions  com- 
monly used,  having  bought  many  of  them.  We 
prefer  the  smaller  size.-^,  such  as  will  hold  about 
thirty  pounds  of  honey  when  well  filled,  as  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  winter  a  common  swarm,  and 
such  hives  swarm  the  tuost.  We  procure  our 
honey  from  a  box  of  about  seven  inches  square, 
jdaced  on  the  top  of  the  hive.  The  box  should 
be  made  to  fit  very  close  to  the  hive,  and  no  com- 
munication out  of  it  only  through  the  hive.  The 
hole  should  not  be  less  than  three  inches  square. 
These  should  be  put  on  the  old  hives,  before  the 
Bees  begin  to  gather  from  the  white  clover,  and 
on  the.  young  swartns  when  they  are  first  put  into 
the  hives.  In  this  way  instead  of  the  bees  lying 
on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  idle,  as  they  commonly 
do,  ihey  have  room  within  the  box,  where  they 
continue  to   build,  and  gather,  till  they  are  ready 


to  swarm.  Many  of  our  swarms  do  not  work  on 
the  boxes  at  all  ;  but  by  boxing  them  all,  we  av- 
erage from  7  to  16  lbs.,  from  every  old  swarm. 
Last  year  we  got  over  16,  it  being  more  than  a 
conuTion  season  for  honey. 

We  have  not  been  troubled  much  with  the 
moth  ;  having  so  many  hives  together  the  birds 
keep  them  mostly  subdued.  We  think  it  the  best 
plan  to  raise  the  hive  so  that  the  bees  can  just  pass 
out  all  round  the  hive  :  they  keep  the  bottom 
board  clean  of  comb  dust,  so  there  is  less  chance 
for  the  millers  to  deposite  their  eggs,  where  they 
will  not  be  destroyed.  Care  should  be  t-tkeu  to 
kill  all  that  can  be  found  on  and  around  the  hives 
every  day  or  two. 

We  use  no  tneans  to  furnish  our  bees  with  food, 
excepting  to  feed  some  light  swarms  towards 
spring  ;  which  we  do,  by  [)uttiiig  comb  filled  with 
honey,  in  the  box  on  the  top  of  the  hive.  Bees 
flourish  the  best  where  there  is  plenty  of  Elm,  Su- 
gar Maple  and  Basswood,  and  where  the  soil  is 
natural  for  white  clover.  Elm  and  Mapde  blos- 
som early  in  the  spring  ;  after  the  sjiring  flowers 
are  gone,  bees  stir  but  little,  until  white  clover  be- 
gins to  blossom  ;  if  it  fills  well  with  honey,  bees 
soon  fill  their  hives  and  begin  to  swarm  ;  if  not, 
they  swarm  late,  and  the  swarms  stand  a  poor 
chance ;  the  Basswood  and  Buckwheat  are  t.ie 
principal  flowers  they  have  to  gather  from.  — 
Soinetimesthere  are  honey  dews  which  help  them 
much. 

Our  box  honey  which  is  pure  and  free  from 
bread,  is  gathered  principally  from  Clover  and 
Basswood  blossoms. 

Our  hives  stand  in  the  same  situations  winter 
and  smnmer.  We  are  careful  to  have  the  tops 
secured  so  as  to  keep  the  snow  and  water  out,  and 
not  admit  a  draught  of  air  through  the  hive.  Ev- 
ery hive  should  have  a  three  quarter  or  half  inch 
hole  from  four  to  six  inches  from  the  bottojn,  in 
front,  to  aflford  air  in  winter.  In  very  cold  weath- 
er, frost  accunujlates  in  the  hive,  from  the  breath 
of  the  bees,  and  in  mild  weather  it  melts  and  runs 
down  to  the  hole  at  the  bottom  and  freezes  to  ice 
and  shuts  out  the  ai*',  if  there  is  no  other  airhole. 
Many  bees  are  smothered  greatly  for  want  of  this 
knowledge.  Bees  winter  the  best  in  straw  hives, 
but  do  as  well    in  summer  in  board  or   tub  hives. 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
bees,  owing  we  think,  to  their  being  liable  to 
change.  Two  swarms  in  the  spring  may  staiul 
side  by  side,  and  to  appearance,  be  equally  good  ; 
one  may  prosper  well,  the  other  dwindle  away  and 
die  ;  or  they  may  both  swarm  equally  well,  and 
one  a  few  weeks  after  swarming  be  robbed  ;  the 
other  winter  well. 

Our  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  swarming  time, 
the  Queen  or  Queens,  if  there  bj  more  than  one, 
(as  there  fre^juently  is  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
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but  at  noother)jill  leave  the  hive  vi'ith  the  swarms 
and  leave  ')Ut  fi;\v  working;  Bees  and  Drones  in 
the  old  hives  ;  which,  of  course,  without  a  Queen 
die.  Sometimes  they  will  guard  their  treasures 
till  winter,  and  then  die,  and  leave  the  hive  well 
filled  wilii  honey. 

After  swarniing  is  over,  such  hives  as  have 
swarmed  out,  we  take  U[)  as  soon  as  they  are  iiAe- 
ly  to  be  rohbed.and  save  the  honey.  In  October 
we  examine  our  young  swarms,  and  take  up  all 
that  have  not  nearly  enough  to  winter  on.  In  this 
way  we  obtain  much  honey,  and  destroy  none  of 
-our  good  swarms  for  increase. 

P.  S.  In  a  statement  of  ours  that  was  pnl)lished 
in  some  of  the  In^'cw  York  jjapers,  showing  the 
amount  of  honey  that  we  raised  the  past  season, 
there  was  a  mistake  made  by  the  Editors.  It 
was  printed  700  pounds,  but  it  should  have  been 
3700.  

From  the   Ohio  Farmer. 

1.0CATI0N,  SOIL    AND  CULTIVATION  OP    THE 

MADDER    CKOP. 

A  location  facing  the  south  or  south-east  is  t^ 
be  preferred.  A  sandy  Loam  not  over  stiff  and 
heavy,  or  light  and  sandy,  or  a  good  brown,  deep, 
rich  upland  Loam,  free  fron)  foul  grass,  weeds, 
stones  or  stumps  of  trees.  Where  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, pt3as,  corn  or  wheat,  has  been  cidtivated 
the  past  season,  plough  deep  twice,  once  in  Sep- 
tember and  once  in  October,  and  if  rather  stiff' let 
it  lie  after  th';  iilough  until  spring.  When  the 
spring  opens,  and  the  ground  has  become  dry  and 
warm,  (say  in  Tennessee,  1st  of  A()ril,  Ohio  15th, 
and  New  York,  25th  to  1st  of  May  ;  I  speak  of 
the  spring  of  1836.)  Plough  again  deep,  the  deep- 
er the  better,  then  harrow  v/ell  and  strike  it  into 
ridges  with  a  one  horse  plough,  three  feet  wide, 
and  four  feet  vacant,  or  making  a  ridge  once  in 
seven  fjet,  raising  it,  if  on  rather  moist  ground, 
eight  or  ten  inches,  and  dry  land  six  or  eight  from 
the  natural  level,  then  with  a  light  harrow  level, 
and  sha[)e  the  ridges  like  a  well  formed  4}ed  of 
beets,  &c. 

We  will  suppose  you  intend  to  plant  one  acre 
of  ground,  and  that  you  have  purchased  8  bjshels 
of  top  roots  in  the  fall  and  buried  them  like  pota- 
toes on  your  premises —  count  the  ridges  on  your 
acre,  ami  take  out  ot  the  ground,  one  bushel  of 
,  roots,an(l  plant  it  on  1-8  of  your  ridges  ;  you  will 
then  be  able  to  ascertain  how  to  proportion  your 
roots  for  the  remainder. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  planting,  cul- 
tivating, &c.,  when  the  quantities  of  ground  do 
not  exceed  three  or  four  acres.  One  person  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge  to  make  the  holes,  (plant 
four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  bed,  or  there- 
abouts, when  covered,)  one  on  each  side  to  drop 
the  roots,  and  one  on  each  side  to  cover,  pressiug 


tJe  hill  like  that  of  planting  corn,  or  three  per- 
sons on  one  side,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether 
you  have  one  or  more  acres  to  plant.  Let  the 
-  owner  be  the  dropper  of  roots,  and  his  most  tho- 
rough assistants  behind  him.  Make  the  holes 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  about 
six  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  ridge.  As  the 
plants  are  supposed' to  have  been  purchased  in  the 
fall,  the  roots  may  have  thrown  out  sprouts,  and 
possibly  have  leaved.  In  this  case,  in  dropping 
Mid  covering,  you  will  leave  the  most  prominent 
sprout  or  sprouts  a  little  out  of  the  groun.l,  as 
where  a  plant  has  leafed,  it  ought  not  to  be  smo- 
thered. 

Wh.ni  the  plant  gets  up  three  or  foiu'  inches, 
weed  with  the  hoe,  and  plough  with  one  horse, 
between  the  ridges  or  beds,  but  not  on  them ; 
this  will  take  place  2  or  3  weeks  alter  planting. 
When  up  12  or  15  inches,  many  of  the  tops  will 
fall ;  assist  them  with  a  ten  foot  pole  ;  two  per- 
sons cross  thetn  each  way  across  the  bed,  cover 
them  with  a  shovel  or  garden  rake,  throwin:>:  the 
soil  from  between  the  ridges.  —  After  loosening 
with  the  one  horse  plough,  you  will,  with  a  shovel 
scatter  the  earth  between  the  stalks  ratiier  than 
throw  it  infc  heaps;  of  course  we  wish  to  keep 
the  stalks  separate,  as  they  are  to  form  new  and 
important  roots  in  the  centre  of  the  beds.  About 
the  20th  of  June,  you  tnay  plough  between  the 
beds,  and  scatter  more  earth  on  the  fresh  tO|  e, 
(all  but  the  ends)  and  when  you  get  through,  you 
may  plant  potatoes  between  the  beds  if  you  choose. 
I  do  not  recotnmend  it,  if  you  have  plenty  of  land, 
although  I  raised  1070  bushels  of  Pink  Eyes  on 
eight  acres  the  first  year,  and  60  bushels  of  corn. 
If  your  land  is  perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  you  are 
through  with  your  labor  on  the  Madder  crop  for 
this  year,  excejjt  in  latitudes  where  there  is  not 
much  snow,  and  considerable  frost ;  in  this  case 
cover  in  October  two  inches  or  thereabout.  2d 
year  ;  same  operations  in  weeding,  but  no  crop 
between  ;  cover  once  in  June.  3d  year  ;  weed 
only  ;  4th  year  ;  weed  in  the  spring,  if  a  weedy 
piece  of  ground. 

Begin  to  plough  out  the  roots  in  Tennessee, 
[3  years  old]  first  Sept.  Ohio  [4  years]  same 
time.  New  York,  15th  or  20th,  after  cutting  off" 
the  to|)s  with  a  sharp  hoe.  In  ploughing  out  the 
roots  use  a  heavy  span  of  horses,  and  a  large 
plough.  We  ought  to  choose  a  soil  neither  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  too  stifi"  or  light.  Shake  the  dirt 
from  the  roots,  and  rinse  or  wash,  as  the  soil  may 
be,  stifi'  or  light ;  dry  in  a  common  hop  kiln  ; 
grind  them  in  a  mill  after  Wilson's  Patent  Cof- 
fee Mill  ;  this  mill  weighs  from  one  to  two 
pounds.  The  madder  mill  may  be  from  60  to  80 
lbs.  weight-  Grind  coarse,  and  fan  in  a  fanning 
mill  ;  then  grind  again  for  market.  The  profit 
of  this  crop   is  immense  ;  the  exhaustion  of  soil 
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trifling,  tind   glutting  the   market  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Tlie  Editor  of  the  Albany  Cuhivator,  vol.  2, 
page  20,  says  —  "It  is  j!rinci|)a.'ly  cultivated  in 
lloll  in(i,  the  j)rovince  of  Zealand,  being  lit(-rally 
covered  with  it,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to 
every  part  of  Europe  and  America,  yielding  al- 
most incalculable  profits.  The  import  of  this 
article  for  the  use  of  our  manufacturers,  is  said 
to  amount  in  vaUie,  to  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars  annually."  Mr  Jefferson,  while  minister 
in  France,  writes:  " 'Ihey  cultivate  madder  here 
at  immense  profits;  they  dig  it  once  in  five  or  six 
years."  1  have  before  me  a  communication  from 
a  cultivator  of  the  article,  (see  Cultivator,  vol.  2, 
page  9-3,)  who  luakes  the  clear  profit  to  amount 
t(j  $8S8  30,  on  an  acre  once  in  four  years.  The 
lowest  amount  of  profit  that  5  have  known  on  an 
acre  in  four  years  is  $300  ;  the  highest  1200;  this 
last  included  the  sale  of  top  roots  for  planting. 
The  amount  will  vary  according  to  the  soil  and 
cultivation.  I  have  unquestionable  evidence  that 
one  hill  (2400  to  the  acre)  has  produced  in  five 
yeard;  4  lbs.  of  kiln  dried  madder  ;  another  at  five 
years  old,  6  lbs.  another  wherein  they  took  un- 
common pains  with  the  hill,  8  lbs.  8  oz.  Mr  Wood- 
bury of  VVinfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  the 
writer  of  the  above  mentioned  communication, 
))urcliased  in  the  fall  of  1834,  one-fiflh  of  an  acre 
of  madder  4  years  old  and  planted  in  hills,  (far  less 
productive  than  if  plantefl  in  ridges)  for  wiiich  he 
paid  $80,  and  dug  from  it  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  After  it  was  kiln  dried,  he  sold  it 
for  18  cents  the  pound.  The  usual  yield  for  four 
years  is  3  pounds  to  the  hill,  where  the  land  is 
first  rate,  and  the  cultivation  is  performed  by  a 
snug  farmer.  The  crop  increases  something  like 
the  following  ratio,  viz.  1st  year,  small  grevvih. 
2d,  double.  3d,  equal  to  the  two  first.  4th,  equal 
to  15  per  cent,  on  the  vv'iole  ;  at  least  this  is  my 
opinion,  not  having  dug  any  that  was  five  years 
old.  Madder  grows,  and  the  stalks  are  fresh,  in 
any  of  the  middle  and  western  States  until  killed 
by  a  hard  frost,  and  is  almost  the  first  vegetable 
that  starts  in  the  spring,  hence  I  should  sufipose 
that  madder  in  Tennessee,  at  3  years  old,  would 
be  equal  to  fouryears  at  Birmingham,  Ohio  ;  four 
and  a  half,  Oneida  county.  New  Y(n-k  ;  five  years 
Winthroji,  Me.  The  cultivators  of  Holland  and 
France,  from  whom  we  draw  n;ost  ot  our  sup- 
plies, and  most  of  the  agricultural  authors  of  those 
countries  have  been  silent  on  the  subject. 

I  am  located  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Vermil- 
lion river.  I,  in  connection  with  another  person, 
plant  this  spring  10  or  12  acres.  As  J  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  a  madder  soil  should  be 
composed  in  a  great  degree  of  decayed  vegetables, 
1  think  I  shall  get  in  four  years  from  5  to  6000  lbs. 
f  dried  Madder  per  acre.     I  have  a  good  upland 


1  1-2  acres,  planted  some  time  since,  from  which 
I  can  sjiare  enough  roots  next  fall,  to  plant  6  or  7 
acres.  The  price  will  be,  in  ihe  fall,  for  6  bush- 
els, $24;  over  6  and  under  12,  $3  50  Jier  buthel  ; 
over  12,  $3. 

Birmingham  is  38  tuiles  west  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  14  miles  south-east  from  Huron,  Ohio. 
Messrs.  Wickham  &  Co.,  Forwarding  Merchants, 
Huron,  will  be  ap|;licant's  agents,  to  whom  funds 
may  be  forwarded  for  the  purchase  of  roots  ;  P. 
E.  &  E.  B.  Bronson,  Birmingham,  owners,  or  R. 
Broivson,  Manager.  All  letters  on  the  subject  must 
be  I  ost  paid  to  meet  with   attention. 

1  Iwid  been  in  the  practice  of  using  the  'Rubin 
Tinctorum,  or  Dyer's  Madder,'  for  many  years 
jjrevious  to  embarking  in  the  business  ;  and  before 
I  commenced,  1  ascertained  that  the  price  of  the 
imported  aiticle  was  worth  (the  ])receding  tliirtt  en 
years,  on  an  average,  in  the  New  York  market,) 
15  cents  per  lb.;  the  ten  years  preceding  the  thir- 
teen years,  it  was  worth  25  cents,  and  in  that  tinie 
have  known  it  worth  44  cents,  in  my  early  com- 
munications to  Editors  of  agricultural  j)a|.ers,  J 
stated  the  crop  would  equal  2000  lbs.  3  years  old, 
but  did  not  dream  that  4  years  would  produce  an 
average  of  4000  lbs.  on  good  land  and  good  cul- 
ture. The  cost  does  not  exceed  4  1-2  cts.  per  lb., 
exclusive  of  selling  top  roots  for  planting.  They 
may  be  sold  with  profit  at  three  years  and  even 
two  years  old. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  no  more  than  sixty 
acres  is  as  yet  under  cultivation.  There  will  be 
about  one  hundred  acres  planted  this  spring,  and 
froin  forty-five  thousand  to  seventy- five  thousand 
acres  wanted  for  the  consumfition  of  the  United 
States,  and  England  as  she  cannot  grow  the  ar- 
ticle, imports  all  she  uses.  I  say  she  cannot  grow 
i:  to  advantage  ;  her  summers  are  too  moist  and 
cool.  It  is  more  absurd  to  let  foreign  nations  ex- 
jiort  madder  to  this  country,  than  to  let  them  ex- 
port wheat  or  wheat  flour.  It  is  moi-e  hardy  than 
the  potato  crop.  It  is  worth  three  cents  more  per 
I)ound,  than  the  best  imported.  As  a  proof,  no 
imported  madder  can  be  sold  where  this  has  been 
kept  for  sale.  The  difference  c(  nsists  in  this, 
that  the  brightest  roots  are  selected  in  the  field 
in  those  countries,  dried  and  ground,  and  sent  to 
England.  '1  hey  use  it  in  dyeing  their  Adriano- 
ple,  or  Turkey  red,  on  cotton;  the  rest  dried, 
(without  rinsing)  ground,  and  sent  to  America. 
In  this  country,  a  prudent  cultivator  rinses,  dries, 
and  grinds  altogether  ;  then  fans  or  separates  the 
loose  bark  and  small  fibres  from  the  pure  article. 
The  refuse  is  used  for  ground  of  many  colors. 

Madder   is  used  in   whole,  or  jiart,  for  the  fol- 
lowing colors  on  wool,  both  in  England,  France, 
'  and    America,  viz  :   blue,    b'ack,    red,  buff,  olive- 
brown,  olive,  navy-blue,  and  many  others  ;  final- 
ly it  produces  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  durable 
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and  healthy  colors  that  is  at  this  time  dyed  ;  as 
for  calico  printers,  it  enters  jsrreatly  into  their 
dyes.  The  city  of  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts, 
uses  thirty  thousand  dollars  worth  per  year.  A 
war  with  France  would  raise  the  article  to  thirty 
one  cents  per  lb.  in  the  New  York  market.  One 
small  establishment  in  Otsego  County,  New  York, 
uses  equal,  each  year,  to  three-fourths  of  all  that 
is  raised  in  the  Northern   States  at  this  time. 

The  reader  will  now  inquire  why  have  not  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  entered  into  the  cul- 
ture of  this  article,  and  completely  glutted  the 
inarkot  ?  I  will  answer,  that  most  of  them  want 
tlieir  profit  at  the  exftiration  of  each  year,  not  think- 
ing  tliat  the  hor.s(?  or  ox  is  four  years  old  before  it 
ii  profitable  to  sell.  But  there  is  another  difficul- 
ty. I  have  before  observed  that  there  was  want- 
ing, for  the  consumi)tion  in  the  United  States,  from 
45  to  75,000  acres.  The  amount  of  Madder  roots, 
for  plantinjr,  dug  last  fall,  was  1000  bushels.  There 
will  be  planted  this  spring,  say  something  more 
than  100  acres  ;  next  fall  there  will  be  for  sale, 
roots  amounting  to  250  bushels,  and  next  year, 
enough  to  jdant  200  acres.  Probably  it  will  take 
ten  years  or  more,  to  procure  a  sufiply  of  roots  to 
plant,  equal  to  the  consumption  of  1835 — 6  or  7. 
\  have  before  me  a  communication  from  a  respec- 
table correspondent, detailing  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion in  Holland  and  France,  together  with  queries, 
requesting  my  answers,  which  1  will  rnost  cheer- 
fully give,  and  which  will  be  forwarded  to  be  in- 
serted ill  your  paj)er,  should  you  deem  the  above 
worthy  of  pul)lication. 

1  have,  for  tnai;y  years  past,  believed  that  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Ohio,  was  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  culture  of  silk,  madder,  and  the  gra|)e  for 
making  wine  ;  an<l  having  resided  here  in  course 
of  the  last  and  present  years,  several  months,  I 
have  been  more  and  more  contirtned  in  that  opin- 
ion. What  hinders  this  State  from  rising  in  rank 
above  New  York  ?  Let  every  fiirmer  take  an  ag- 
ricultural paper,  and  improve  the  privileges  that 
nature  has  given  them.  1  have  examined  thesoil 
and  privileges  of  this  county  in  particular,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  say.  1  believe  that  it  equals  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
desirable  fruit  or  grain  that  grows  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  what  flourishes  here.  It  is  certainly 
a  most  desirtble  soil  and  clunate,  compared  with 
that  of  the  middle  counties  of  New  York.  Many 
of  the  farmers  of  this  section,  only  skim  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  land  with  the  plough.  What  hinders 
the  water,  in  die  spring  and  fall,  from  settling  in 
the  ground  through  the  sub  soi',  ;.nd  bursting  out 
Shallow  ploughing.     What  hin- 


comnumications  from  a  Buel,  a  Colman,  and  a 
host  of  other  Sftientific  and  practical  farmers.  I 
ain  not  a  practical  farmer,  in  a  large  way,  myself, 
but  the  aid  I  have  received  from  perusing  those 
paj)ers,for  a  few  years  past,  has  been  of  great  ben- 
efit to  me  —  yes,  ten  limes  the  expense  of  four  ag- 
ricultural papers  per  year. 

Not  b(;ing  brought  up  on  a  farm,  how  could  I 
exercise  judgment  it!  the  selection  of  a  horse,  ox, 
sheep,  or  hog  ?  I  read  the  communications  of 
writers  of  acknowledged  reputation,  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  compared  their  arguments  with  my  own 
reason,  improved  by  {)revious  reading,  and  made 
my  choice.  How  should  I  be  able  to  select  and 
cultivate  the  various  grains  and  grasses,  or  to  till 
the  ground  to  a  |iro|)er  rotation  of  cro[)s,  or  select 
and  engraft  with  my  own  hands  the  best  fruits  in 
the  country,  and  last,  though  not  least,  to  have  a 
good  garden  ? 

I  might  go  on  and  multiply  reasons  why  I  will 
patronize  agricultin-al  papers;  but  knowing  my 
inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  fearing 
your  readers  will  think  I  am  fishing  for  some  par- 
lic<ilar  individual,  I  will  conclude  with  wishing 
you  and  your  brethren  in  the  cause,  many  sub- 
scribers, and  that  you  will  consider  me  one  of 
them.  R.  BRONSON. 

Birmingham,  Huron  County^  Ohio. 


tn  springs  ;  • 

ders  the   farmer  from  obtaining  thirty  bushels  of 

wheat   to  the  acre  .^ Shallow  ploughing.      I 

wish  I  were  able  to  commit  to  paper  all  I  feel  in 
favpr  of  manual  labor,  or  agricultural  schools,  back- 
efi   by  numerous  agricultural  paperei,  containing 


fFrom  tlie  fllechanic  &  Farmer.] 
TEMPERAIVCE. 

The  following  letters  were  writen  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  proposed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Bangor 
Temperance  Association,  to  gentlemen  of  science 
and  experience  in  the  medical  profession.  Other 
communications  on  the  same  subject  may  be  pub- 
lished at  a  future  time.  The  questions  proposed 
wero  as  follows: 

1st.  —  Whether  the  habitual  use  of  cider  has 
any  tendency,  without  the  aid  of  other  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  to  form  the  habit  of  intemperate  drink- 
ing. 

2d. —  Its  influence  in  reproducing  intemperate 
habits,  which  had  been  for  a  time  abandoned. 

3d. —  Its  influence  upon  diseases,  and  upon  the 
general  health  of  the  community. 

To  L)r  Mu.ssey  was  also  ])roposed  the  question, 
whetlier  the  alcohol  of  fermented  liquors  is  set 
free,  so  as  to  set  directly  upon  the  system,  or  is 
carried  off  by  the  digestive  process. 

My  Dear  Sir, —  In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I 
may  say, 

1.  That  we  have  no  evidence  whatever,  that  al- 
cohol, in  any  form,  or  taken  under  any  variety  of 
admixture,  is  capable  of  being  digested  or  conver- 
tefl  into  nourishment. 

2d.  Tliat  it  is  capable  of  passing  into  the  blood 
and  existing  in  it  in  the  state  of  alcohol,  and  pas- 
eingout  again  in  the  same  state,  along  with  watery 
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vapor  —  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  fi-otn  the  flavor 
of  the  breatli,  and  the  perspirable  matter  of  the 
skin,  when  abundant.  I  bled  a  druniinrd  last  Sat- 
urday, whoye  blood,  as  well  as  skin,  had  distinctly 
the  alcoholic  color. 

This  odor  exists  in  the  breath  of  the  wine,  ci- 
der and  porter  drinker.  Every  fact  we  possess 
on  this  subject  goes  to  prove  that  alcohol  is  a 
poison  —  that  it  is  always  injurious  to  the  machi- 
nery of  life,  when  habitually  taken  —  and  that, 
when  used  as  a  medicine,  it  operates  like  otlier 
active  medicines,  which  are  poisons,  by  making  a 
temporary  impression,  u)ihealthy  in  itself,  but 
which  may  supplant  the  im|)ression  made  by  the 
disease,  and  then  be  made  to  subside,  by  with- 
drawing the  stimulus  which  caused  it. 

That  cider,  wine  and  beer  can  bring  back  the 
relish  for  distilled  spirit,  in  a  reclaimed  drunkard, 
is  certain.  A  glass  of  cider,  beer  or  wine,  has 
brought  back  to  sottishness  and  destruction,  many 
a  man  who  seemed  t©  have  been  reformed.  A 
man  now  walks  our  streets  with  a  red  face  and 
glassy  eye,  who  al)stained  from  strong  drink  for 
three  years —  who  is  a  member  of  our  Temper- 
ance Society,  and  drinks  no  distilled  liquors,  and 
whose  appetite  was  resuscitated  by  wine  and  beer, 
and  whose  destruction  is  now  regarded  as  almost 
certain.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  more  than  20 
glasses  of  wine  last  Friday. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  left  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  as  much  mischief  to  health,  results  from  th  ) 
use  of  any  kind  of  ff^rmented  liquor,  as  from  dis- 
tilled spirit  equally  diluted  with  water.  Indeed, 
the  strong  tendency  to  disorders  of  the  joints,  as 
gout,  and  what  is  called  chronic  rheumatism,  or 
neuralgia,  in  the  drinkers  of  wine  and  beer,  and 
to  apoplexy  and  dropsy  in  beer  drinkers,  would 
induce  me,  if  I  must  drink  any  given  amount  of 
Alcohol  in  a  given  series  of  years,  to  prefer  dis- 
tilled spirit  to  any  sort  of  fermented  liquor. 

It  is  the  alcohol  in  fermented  liquors  which 
causes  man  to  prefer  them  to  water,  and  doubt- 
less the  only  reason  why  deep  drunkenness  is  not 
ns  common  in  communities  purely  wine  or  cider 
drinking,  as  in  those  who  employ  chiefly,  or  whol- 
ly, distilled  spirit,  is,  that  the  alcohol  cannot  be 
had  in  a  state  so  concentrated.  Fewer  drunk- 
ards, perhaps,  are  made  by  cider  drinking,  than 
by  the  use  of  wine  — at  least,  some  kinds  of  wine  ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  pure  wine  made  from 
rich  grapes,  contains  from  10  to  15,  or  more,  per 
cent,  of  Alcohol,  while  the  Alcohol  in  cider  ran- 
ges from  6  to  10  per  cent.  —  It  will  be  perceived 
that  10  per  cent,  of  Alcohol  will  make  wine  or 
cider  of  the  same  strength  with  a  liquor  com- 
posed o?  one  part  of  proof  spirit  and  four  parts  of 
water. 

How   can  there  be   a  drink  so   goad  as  water? 


We  have  a  plenty  of  evidence  frotn  fact  that  it  is 
better  and  safer  than  any  other.  It  seems  to  have 
been  made  just  right  at  first,  and  if,  for  some 
thousands  of  year:?,  mankind  have  been  in  vain 
attempting  to  n)ake  it  better  by  various  additions, 
it  may  be  safely  i)redicted,  that  as  many  more 
thousands  of  years  will  roll  away  before  their  ef- 
forts will  be  followed  with  better  success. 

I  believe  that  something  like  a  reply  to  all   the 
questions  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 
With  much  regard,  yours, 

R.  D.   MUSSEY. 


Burn  your  Coal  Ashes. —  Mr  Editor:' — I 
have  always  regarded  the  statement  that  there  was 
any  thing  combuBtil)le  in  anthracite  coal  ashes,  as 
a  mere  whim  ;  and  I  have  been  lately  induced  to 
try  the  exjierimeur,  more  to  prove  the  hdlacy  of 
the  notion  than  frosnany  expectation  of  a  success- 
ful result.  But  "I  give  it  u]).''''  In  ihese  hard 
times,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  dis- 
posed to  try  the  experiment  ;  and  without  attempt- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  thing,  i  will  briefly  state 
the  method  and  result  of  my  own  trial  :  Before 
making  the  fire  in  the  morning,  or  when  wishing 
to  replenish  it,  I  stir  the  ashes  and  fine  coal  thor- 
oughly out  of  the  grate,  leaving  in  the  grate  all 
the  coal  that  will  not  fall  through  —  add  enough 
fresh  coal  to  tnake  the  fire,  and  when  it  burns 
freely,  cover  it  about  an  inch  thick  with  the  fine 
coal  and  ashes  mixed  together,  and  wet  with  as 
much  water  as  they  will  hold  —  and  as  that  burns 
out,  put  on  another  coat.  Possibly  this  cannot 
be  done  in  open  grates  where  tliere  is  not  much 
draft;  but  a  fiiir  trial  will,  I  think,  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  there  is  much  that  is  valuable 
in  the  ashes  which  are  ordinarily  thrown  into  the 
streets.  Many  will  undoubtedly  cavil,  hut  lettlie 
candid  TRY. 


The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the 
18th  ult.  states,  that  within  the  three  preceding 
days  twenty  thousand,  five  hundred  bushels  of 
German  wheat  had  been  sold  in   that  city  at  from 

$2  to  $2,50  per  bushel. 

Disgraceful. —  We  learn  from  statements  made  in 
the  New  York  papers,  that  150,000  bushels  of  Grain,  is 
taken  monthly  from  that  market  for  distillation.  In  this 
way  our  meat  doth  become  our  poison.  We  have  no- 
ticed in  some  of  our  exchange  papers,  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing "  to  consider  ihe  causes  of  the  present  high  prices 
of  bread  stufis."  Is  the  above  a  small  consumption  ; 
and  for  an  article  highly  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  community,  especially  the  poor  laborer,  and  conduc- 
cive  to  the  happiness  of  wives  and  children,  of  inebria- 
ted husbands .' 

Perhaps  this  question  will  be  answered  in  the  delib- 
erations of  that  meeting. 
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Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  —  We  have  been  informed,  and  are 
mucli  pleased  to  learn,  that  a  Topographical  Survey  of 
this  State,  with  particular  reference  to  its  \  gricullure, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  is  in  contempla- 
tion. Surveys  of  this  kind  have  been  accomplished  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  useful  and  inte.resting.  Almost  every  cultivator 
has  some  improvement,  or  peculiar  mode  of  tillage, 
some  new  or  improved  seed,  plant,  fruit,  breed  of  ani- 
malSj  mode  of  treating  their  diseases,  some  Hew  and  .su- 
perior implements  for  facilitating  and  adding  efficacy  to 
labor;  something  [leculiai  in  his  practice  of  the  art  of 
husbandry,  which,  if  getieraily  known,  would  be  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  prove  beneficial  to  every  individual  of 
the  great  family  of  man.  The  knowledge  derived  from 
actual  survey,  sanctioned  by  ocular  demon.'^lration,  and 
correctly  reported,  could  have  none  of  the  disadvanta- 
ges attributed  to  hu'jl;  farming.  It  would  be  the  results 
of  experience,  communicated,  for  the  most  part  by  men 
who  practice  what  they  communicate,  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  practice  incorrectly. 

In  carrrying  into  effect  a  survey  of  the  kind  alluded 
to,  much  —  almost  everything  would  depend  on  the  ag- 
ricultuiil  knowledge  and  judgment,  as  well  as  industry 
of  the  "person  or  persons  to  whom  the  surveys  may  be 
entrusted.  It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  masses  of 
matter,  as  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  as  the  figures  in 
th6  calendar  pages  of  an  old  almanac,  but  if  the  inquirer 
knows  what  has  been  in  use,  and  is  capable  of  judging 
of  what  might  be  found  useful  in  rural  economy,  mines 
of  inforiuaton  might  be  explored,  more  valuable  than 
those  of  Golconda  or  Potosi. 

In  order  to  obtain  valuable  results  to  the  researches, 
said  to  be  in  contemplation,  a  system  should  be  pursued 
as  regards  objects  of  inquiry.  In  Great  Britain,  the  fol- 
lowing course,  or  something  similar,  was  usually  adop- 
ted : — 

Survey  of  Middlesex. 

Middlesex  is  part  of  the  north  side  of  a  vale  watered 
by  the  Thames,  and  contains  179,200  acres,  exhibiting 
a  great  variety  of  agriculture. 

1 .    Gengraphical  Slate  and  Circumstances. 

Climate  —  Healthy;  warmer  near  London,  from  the 
fires  kept  there.  Stationary  winds  from  S.  W.  and  N 
E.  In  spring,  frost  in  the  hollows,  when  none  on  the 
hills,  theimometer  has  been  as  high  as  83^\  and  as  low 
as  6°  below  zero. 

Soil- —  By  long  continued  manuring,  the  surface  soil 
almost  every  where  looks  like  loam. 

Surface  — Gently  waving  ;  highest  towards  the  north  ; 
Hampstead  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  <fec. 

Mineral  Strata. —  1.  Cultivated  surface.  2.  Gravel 
of  Flints,  ,&c.  Water:  Abundant  and  excel'ent.  The 
Thames  falls  about  24  feet  in  ten  miles.  Mineral  wa- 
ters, at  Enst  Acton,  Hampstead  and  Bngnige  wells.  Fish 
caught  ia  the  Thames  :  Sturg-on,  Salmon,  Tench,  &c. 


Spring  water  found  at  various  depths,  from  5  to  3U0 
feet;  the  latter  the  depth  at  Paddington. 

2.  State  of  Property. —  Estates  generally  under  the 
care  of  attornies  and  badly  managed.  Tenures:  much 
freehold,  considerable  extent  of  copyhold,  some  Church, 
College  and  Corporation  lai.d. 

Then  follows:  3.  Buildings;  4.  Mode  of  occupation  ; 
5.  Implements;  6.  Enclosii  g;  7.  Arable  land;  8.  CJrass 
lands  ;  9.  Gardens  and  Orciiards  ;  10.  Woods  and  Plan- 
tations ;  11.  Imj  rovements  ;  12.  Live  Stock  ;  13.  Rural 
Economy ;  14.  Political  Economy ;  15.  Obstacles  to 
Improvement;  16.  Miscellaneous  Observations,  17 
Means  of  lmproveu)cnt. 

Other  topics  of  inquiry  might  be  added  to,  or  substi- 
tuted for  some  of  the  above  mentioned  ;  and,  perhaps, 
circular  letters  containing  queries  relative  to  such  points 
of  information  as  are  thought  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, might  be  sent  to  intelligent  cultivators,  in  the 
towns  about  to  be  visited  for  the  purposes  of  Agricul- 
tural Surveys;  &c.  By  such  and  other  means  which 
will  syggest  themselves  to  practical  and  ingenious  cul- 
tivators, a  mass  of  information  may  be  elicited  which 
will  be  of  a  value,  scarcely  to  be  overrated  by  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations. 


The  Farming  Interest  and  the  Surplus  Reve- 
nue.—  Under  this  head,  the  American  Farmer  gives  an 
article,  recommending  the  several  States  to  establish 
Pattern  Farms,  Agricultural  Schools,  General  State  Ag- 
ricultural Schools,  and  County  Societies. 

'<  After  viewing  and  reviewing  the  subject,  in  all  its 
various  phases,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
hotter  disposition  oi s.  part  of  ti)e  revenue,  could  not  be 
made  ;  and  that  Irke  the  seed  sown  of  old,  it  would  in- 
crease a  hundred  fold. 

"  America  at  this  moment  presents  a  curious  aspect 
to  the  world.  Hitherto,  from  her  surplus  products,  slie 
has  been  able  to  supply  the  old  world  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  bread  siuffs,  but  owing  to  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  season  tlie  last  year,  she  is  now  almost  de- 
pendent on  the  transatlmtic  grain  growers,  for  her  daily 
bread.  Such  being  the  case,  does  it  not  behoove  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  superintend  and  promote  the 
concerns  of  the  national  husbandry,  to  essay  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  evils.  If  it  should  be  asked,  would  th(! 
organization  of  the  agricultural  institutions,  we  speak 
of,  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  fly,  and  stay  the  ele- 
ments .'  We  answer,  if  they  did  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  the  happiest  effects  would  result  from  their  exis 
tence.  While  the  two  first,  would  tend  to  enlighten 
the  agricultural  community,  the  two  latter  would  excite 
a  spirit  of  emulation  and  generous  rivalry,  that  coulil 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  an  immense  sum  of  public 
and  private  good." 


Agricultural  Papers  in  Maine. —  Maine  can  now 
boast  of  a  trio  of  agricultural  papers,  equal  to  any  in  th(j 
country ;  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that  her  farmer* 
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seem  to  understand  their  value,  by  tendering  them  a 
hearly  and  liberal  support. 

The  Maine  Farmer,  is  published  at  VVintlirop,  and 
ably  conducted  by  Dr.  Holmes,  a  practical  cultivator, 
and  a  scientific  man.  His  correspondents  are  numerous 
and  of  the  right  sort,  giving  valuable  statements  of  im- 
provement and  experience,  in  a  plain  and  pcrspicous 
manner. 

The  Vankee  Farmer,  is  published  at  Portland,  S.  W. 
Cole,  Editor,  and  commences  it  third  volume,  with  an 
improved  typographical  appearance,  and  changed  from 
a  semi-monthly  to  a  weekly  paper.  The  Editor  is  in- 
dustrious, and  successful  in  his  endeavors  to  present  to 
his  readers  an  interesting  sheet.  The  selections  and 
editorial  matter  are  alike  judicious. 

The  Farmer  «fe  Mechanic,  Joiin  S.  Sayward,  Editor, 
published  at  Bangor,  is  devoted  as  its  name  indie  ites, 
and  differs  somewhat  in  plan  from  the  two  first  named 
papers,  but  no  less  useful  or  interesting. 

Though  the  establishing  of  these  papers  has  had  the 
effect  to  withdraw  subscribers  who  live  in  that  section, 
and  who  very  properly  preferred  to  subscribe  for  local 
papers,  from  our  list,  we  gladly  hail  them,  and  wish 
the  m  all  the  prosperity  they  deserve. 


large:  HnG.S. 

Big  Hogs. —  David  Smith,  of  Hadley,  has  slain  five 
hogs,  the  whole  weight  of  which  exceeded  twenty-one 
hundred  !  One  fellow  had  grown  so  corpulent  about 
the  face  that,  literally  he  could'nt  look  "  beyond  his 
eye-lids!"  —  JYorthampton  Cour. 

Mr  Cornelius  Husted,  of  Pine  Plains,  in  this  county, 
fattened  this  fall,  a  "  lady  pig  "  and  11  "  blooming  re- 
sponsi'bilities,"  the  weight  of  which  was  twenty-four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds  !  If  ]\orlhampton  can 
produce  a  swinish  family  having  more  weight  in  c  >m- 
munity  than  this,  we  will  give  it  up,  and  say  nothing 
about  one  of  our  Duchess  county  pigs,  which  had  grown 
so  fat,  that —  would  you  believe  it.'  —  his  mother  did'nt 
know  him  I  — Poughkecpsie  Tel. 

Largkr  Still. —  Messis  Editors, —  In  order  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  old  Duchess,  I  enclose  you  the  weight 
of  11  hogs,  which  I  sold  to  Mr  Eli  Mygatt,  merchant  of 
New  Bedford.  Their  weight  was  as  follows  :  350,  3"2, 
354,387,  391,400,  448,453,  459,496.  Aggregate  weight 
4542  pounds;  average  weight  413  pomids.  The  hogs 
were  1  year  old  in  June  last.  Albro  Akin. 

Quaker  Hill.  Dec.  26,  1836.  Ibid. 

There  were  yesterday  brought  to  '.his  market,  by  Mr 
Nathaniel  Brown,  of  Scituate,  nine  hogs,  raised  by  him 
the  present  season,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  after  be- 
ing dressed,  3443  lbs.  averaging  a  fraction  less  than  3i-3 
pounds  each.  The  largest  weighed  460  pounds.  They 
were  purchased  by  Messrs  Ward  &  Work,  and  J.  Flo- 
rei,  of  the  Old  market. —  Prov.  Jour. 

We  have  given  above  the  u.tmost  that  Hadley,  "  Old 
Duchess,"  or  Scituate  can  beast  of,  and  now  give  them 
a  touch  of  what  Soutbboro'  'can  do. 


Large  Hogs. —  Joseph  Jennison  of  Southboro',  Ms. 
has  fatted  and  brought  to  Market  this  season,  two  Hogs 
18  months  old,  weighing  629  lbs.  and  557  lbs.,  which 
he  sold  f,>r  13  cents  a  pound,  realizing  the  sum  of  ^154 
\Q      Pre.ty  fair  business  this  ! 

Snow  Storm. —  Last  Saturday  the  most  severe  storm 
that  has  been  experienced  this  winter,  visited  us,  and 
the  quantity  of  snow  fell  is  about  a  foot.  "  It  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  says  the  Advocate  o/ 
last  Monday.  "  The  wind  which  has  been  steady  at 
the  North-west,  for  the  last  20  days,  veered  on  Satur- 
day to  accommodate  the  storm,  and  20  or  30  vessels  la- 
den with  Grain  and  Flour,  which  have  b^en  hoverinj; 
about  our  coast,  unable  to  get  in,  arrived.  The  price  of 
flour  is  reduced  $1,50,  making  the  speculators  look  blue. 
Flour  has  been  $3,00  higher  in  this  market,  than  in  N. 
York  !  "     We  continue  quotations  this  week. 

OU'  Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Ru- 
ral Library,  projected  last  January,  by  S.  Fleet,  will  be 
issued  in  a  short  lime.  It  is  a  monthly  work  ;  and  it» 
object  is  to  furnish  the  public  with  a  cheap  and  conven- 
ient edition  of  the  best  works  on  Farming  and  Garden- 
ing, now  extant,  and  to  republish  all  English  publica- 
tions, as  fast  as  they  are  issued  from  the  press.  Thus 
affording  for  $13,00,  what,  in  another  form,  would  cost 
twenty  or  tiiirty  dollars.  One  volume  of  the  Rural  Li- 
brary will  form  a  complete  Library  of  itself  Published 
by  S.  Fleet,  81,  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

Ship  Bdildikg. —  The  number  of  ships  built  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  957» — comprising  the  fol- 
lowing classes  :  88  ships,  94  brigs,  497  schooners,  180 
sloops,  88  steamboats.  The  tonnage  of  which  amounted 
to  119,330  tons. 


BHKUITON  MARKET.— Monday.  Jan.  23,  1837. 

Rfjidrted  /or  tlie  Nt-w  EngliiKl  Farmer. 
At  Market  400  Beef  Cattle,  and  790  Sheep— about  50 
Beef  Cattle  unsold. 

1  RICES.— iJec/  Cattle. — Aooutlast  week's  prices  were 
obtained  for  a  like  quality,  and  we  quote  to  conform,  viz. 
extra,  $7  50  ;  first  quality  $6  75  a  7  25;  second  qualfty 
f6  00  a  6  50  ;  third  quality  $4  75  a  5  75. 

Sheep  —  We  noticed  lots  taken  at  $3  50,  4  25,  4  50, 
4  66,  5  12,  and  5  88. 

Swine.—  None  at  Market. 


SBICDS   FOR  COUNTRY  DEALKRS. 

Traders  in  the  country  wlio  may  wish  to  keep  an  assorl- 
ment  ol  Genuine  Garden  Seeds,  tor  sale,  arc  ijiformed  they 
can  be  furnished  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  Nos.  ol 
andS'i  Norlli  Market  Street,  Boston,  with  boxes  containing  a 
complete  assortment  of  the  Seeds  mostly  uset'  in  a  Kitchen 
Garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the}'  can  be  procured  in  this 
country,  neatly'  done  up  in  small  pupprs,  at  6  l-4ceiits  each — 
warranted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1836,  and  of  the  very  first 
quality.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  lo  dealers.  Orna- 
mental Flower  Seeds  will  be  added  on  the  same  terms-,  when 
ordered,  as  well  as  I'eas,  Piean.<,  Karly  and  Sweet  Corn,  etc.. 
Oraeis  should  be  seul  in  early.  Caiaioguessupplied  gratis. 

Jan.  18. 
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LINSEED  Olli  MEAL. 

The  subscribers  are  now  ready  to  suppi}'  Farmers  and 
Stable  Kespers  willi  the  above  superior  article  for  Ceeding 
horses,  cattle  and  swine  the  quality  and  cheapness  of  which 
has  been  fully  tested  by  farmers  in  the  vicinitj',  and  stable 
keepers  in  the.  ciiy,  lo  whom  reference  will  be  given 

The  Linseed  Oil  Meal  is  used  trenerallv  as  a  sulistitiite  for 
corn  meal,  and  is  mixed  with  bran,  or  any  other  food  having 
litile  nourishment,  or  with  cut  hay  and  bran  for  horses ;  and 
is  believed  to  be  as  cheap  food  as  corn  meal  at  seventyfive 
cents  per  bushel. 

'J"he  price  of  the  above  is  thirty  dollars  per  ton,  delivered 
at  the  mill  in  IMetfford,  ihirtytwo  dollars  in  !}oston.  Apply  at 
No   10  Commercial  wharf,  or  in  Medford  at  the  mill, 

Mov.  23.  (ji:0.  L.  STEARNS  &,  CO. 

GARDEIVER  AVABfTED. 

One  who  thoroughly  unrlerstands  his  t>usiness,  particularly 
greenhouse  culture,  wi!|  find  employment,  by  addressing 
JVIARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  3  Central  Whail'. 

Jan.  IL 

TKEES, 

Our  customers  will  please  take  notice,  that 
the  season  lor  transplaiiting  Trees  is  approach- 
ing- All  those  who  iriiend  to  order  trees,  are 
r.-quosted   to  loiward   tiit-ir   orders  earlj'.     'l"he 

first  that  comes  are  served   lirst.     Catalogues 

will  be  supplied  gratis  on  application.     Direct  to 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 
Jan.  18.  New  England  Seed  Store. 

FARM  FQR  SALE  I.V  WKSTBORO 

Thirty  inile-  from  I'oston  and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Boston  "and  V^^orcesier  Railroad  Depot  on  the  Koad  leading 
to  Hopkinton  Spr,!ngs,  an'i  within  twenty  minutes  ride  of 
either  place.  Contnming  forl^-tvvo  acres  of  land  under  a 
high  slate  of  cultivation,  witi.  a  never  failing  stream  of  water, 
rutming  through  the  same  —  2  good  houses,  and  other  out 
buildings  all  in  good  repair.  /Vlso  a  large  granite  quwrry 
easy  of  access.  I'lie  granite  is  of  fine  color,  works  well,  and 
can  at  small  e.vpense  be  landed  in  Boston.  Said  farm  is 
pleasantly  situated  and  well  worthy  the  atteniion  of  gentlemen 
in  pursuit  of  a  pleasant  country  seat  or  a  farmer  wishing  a 
small  but  good  farm.  For  a  person  whowbuld  wish  to  accom- 
modate families  visiting  the  Springs,  this  stands  uiitivalled. 
Said  farm  will  be  sold  'ow^  if  applied  for  immedintcly,  lo 
NAHU.M  HARRINGTON,  Esq.  VVestboro,  or  HENRY 
"WHlTiVlOHE,  on  the  premises. 

Also  oi:e  containing  eight  acres,  vvith  a  new  house  and  other 
out  buildings  suitable  for  a  mechanic,  on  the  same  road  wiih- 
ir  one  mile  of  the  vilhcc     Apply  as  above.  Dec.  28 

$50  REWARD. 

An  Irishman,  will)  called  his  name  James  \^  hits,  hired  of 
the  subscriber,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  instant,  a  large  brown 
ma're,  8  years  old,  short  switch  tail  a  very  long  and  straisiht 
back.  Her  natural  gait  is  about  eight  miles  the  hour.  Also 
a  C  spring  chaise,  with  drab  lining,  side  lights  and  Jainp 
sockets  ;  the  body  of  a  'rown  col"r,  the  maker's  name  under 
the  cu>hion,  (B.illard  &  Parker,  Framingham-)  The  harness 
is  brass  mounted,  with  a  long  flat  water  liooh  on  the  saddle, 
and  I  rass  front  piece  on  the  bridle.  He  was  to  go  to  Dover, 
JNIass.  and  to  return  th'?  same  day.  Said  White  is  abuut  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  has  smab  weak  eyes.  He  had 
on  a  blue  suit,  and  a  light  colored  overcoat.  Ho  was  abi  ut 
25  3ears  of  age.  As  he  has  not  returned,  g2.5  will  be  paid 
foi  information  of  the  above  properly,  and  ,^25  for  the  man. 
PERKINS  BOYNrOi>i,  Charlestown  Street. 

Boston,  Jan.  21,  1837. 

BRIGHTON  ]Vt,'R.SERIES. 

For  sale,  20,0C>0  IMutus  Mullicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mulberry 
Plants,  warranted  the  true  and  genuine  kind.  Orders  ad- 
dressed (by  mail)  to  Messrs.  WINSHIP,  Brighton,  Mass., 
for  .Mulberry,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  Creep- 
ers, IL^rbaccoiis  Perennials,  &c  &o,  that  are  cultivated  \n 
any  Nurseries  in  the  Ijniteil  States,  with  a  first  rate  collection 
of  Green  House  Plants,  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and, 
if  required,  forwarded  to  anv  part  of  the  Union. 

Brighion,  Jan.  18, 1837. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCi:. 


Apples, 

Beans,  white,  .... 
Beef,  mess, 
No,i, 

prime,         .... 
Beeswa.x,  (American) 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  gee^e, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Fish,' Cod,  .        i 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     c.tsh 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corii,  northern  yellow 

southern  flat  yellow 
white. 
Rye,  northern. 
Barley, 
Oats,  northern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
best  English,  new 
hard  pressed,    . 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    . 
Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort, 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do         country    oo, 
Baltimore  cil3'  do. 

do.         dry  hide 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston   do.     slaughter, 
do.      light, 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Mackerel,  No.  1,  new, 
Pl.\ster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 
cie?r  from  other  States 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seei'S,  Hern's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Hemp,  .... 

Red  Clover,  northern 
Southern  Clover, 
St LK  Cocoons,  (American) 
TjfcLi.ow,  tried,      .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-1  and  common 

J.       (  Pulled  superfine, 
5-0      1st  Lambs,     , 

d1  S:  I  2d      do. 

I  g.    3d      do,         .        . 

Southern  puh'ea  wo.il  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  Kb. 


barrel 
busliel 
barrel 


pound 


quintal 
barrel 


bushel 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 

cask 
barrel 


bu.sht 


pound 

bushel 

lb. 
pound 


FROM 

1   75 

1  75 
H  25 

11  75 
L>00 

28 

9 

56 

52 

2  25 
13(10 

12  25 
11  75 
II  75 

1  12 

1  09 

1  08 

1  50 

90 

65 

22  50 

22  50 

20  00 

45 

9 

7 

16 

15 

30 

24 

27 

21 

24 

21 

19 

1  30 
9  50 

3  00 
30(0 
27  00 

3  00 
85 

2  76 
14 
13 

2  75 
9 
85 
65 
60 
55 
50 

65 
55 
40 
80 
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Hams,  northern, 

southern,  a.ud  western. 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,  . 

Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Ecr.s, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


R  K  E  T  . 

pound 

14 

15 

13 

U 

11 

12 
16 

i!)n 

23 

23 

25 

dozen 

24 

£5 

bushel 

50 

7d 

bojrel 
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THE  MULBERRY  PATCH  AND  COCOOKERY. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Aug.  4,  1836. 

'From  the  seed  of  the  Canton  Mulberry,  pre- 
sent(>d  me  in  May  1834,  I  have  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  trees.  The  last  winter  was  so  severe,  that 
the  stalks  were  killed  down  to  the  hard  wood, 
but  this  summer  the  branches  have  started  from 
the  roots  and  grown  over  four  feet  in  height. 

'  I  fed  my  worms  upon  the  Chinese  or  Canton 
Mulberry,  and  some  of  the  white.  Ten  of  the 
cocoons  before  stifling,  weighed  one  ounce,  at 
which  rate  1600  would  make  a  bushel. 

'  I  adopted  a  new  plan,  or  new  to  me,  for  the 
worms  to  wind  their  cocoons.  T  made  a  frame  of 
lath,  (the  size  of  the  table  on  which  the  worms 
were  fed)  one  and  four-tenths  of  an  inch  wide, 
six  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  high.  The  out- 
side I  covered  with  millinet,  and  also  the  inside, 
to  within  one  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  frame. 

'  The  worms,  when  ready  to  rise  for  winding, 
would  go  up  between  the  two  pieces  of  millinet, 
and  suspend  themselves  in  the  centre,  between 
the  two  pieces  of  millinet.  The  cocoons  were 
more  perfect,  much  cleaner,  and  more  easily  col- 
lected than  formerly.' 

Remarks. — Our  corresj)ondent  may  preserve 
his   Chinese   or  Canton  Mulberry  from  future  in- 


jury of  the  wfnter,  4)y  heading  down  the  tree  to 
two  or  four  buds  above  the  roo(s,  slightly  cover- 
ing  the  stumps,  and  may  also  cover  the  branches 
cut  off,  either  in  a  dry  place  in  the  open  field,  or 
remove  to  a  dry  cellar  and  there  cover  with  dry 
earth,  to  be  used  for  cuttings  the  next  spring,  or 
he  might  take  off  the  side  branches  to  one  or  two 
buds  of  the  main  stalk,  to  be  used  as  short  cut- 
tings, and  lay  down  the  main  stalk,  with  or  with- 
out a  root,  covering  the  same  with  about  two 
inches  of  earth,  from  which  shoots  would  start  so 
early  next  spring,  as  to  produce  abundance  of 
vigorous  shoots,  with  large  roots,  and  afford 
abundance  of  foliage  for  worms  the  same  seaaon, 
and  might  be  used  with  advantage  to  the  plant- 
in  this  there  is  no  mistake. 

We  think  favorably  of  the  method  he  adopted 
for  the  worms  to  spin  the  cocoons,  which  is  about 
as  neat  and  convenient  as  the  mode  used'in  Chi- 
na— when  millinet  is  not  at  hand,  the  whole  might 
be  made  with  thin  lath.  We  think  the  method 
of  feeding  on  hurdles  made  of  twine  will  give 
way  to  the  above  or  a  better  mode.  Even  plain 
shelves  or  boards  are  preferable.  The  Chinese 
feed  on  oval  trays  made  wholly  of  bamboo, 
with  a  rim  of  one  or  two  inches  to  keep  the 
worfiis  from  falling  off,  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
contain  50  to  IOC  worms  separate  from  each 
other,  and  might  be  made  of  thin  lath  — square, 
and  of  a  size  to  be  easily  handled,  removed, 
cleaned,  and  set  on  racks.  From  a  gentleman  to 
whom  the  plan  of  our  correspondent  has  been 
communicated,  we  are  expecting  an  iniprovement 
or  better  plan  of  feeding  which,'  should  it  be 
made  public  in  season,  will  be  communicated  with 
pleasure. — J^orthampton  tjourier. 


The  Shakers  have  fifteen  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  about  six  thousand  members. 
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TO  FARMERS  AND  MECHANICS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  readiest  way  to  kill 
trees  by  girdling,  is  to  make  the  cutting  high  up 
the  tree.  But  in  cutting  over  timber  iand,  if  the 
intention  is  to  have  another  speedy  and  thrifty 
growth  of  timber,  the  trees  should  be  cut  close 
to  the  ground,  and  then  vigorous  sprouts  will 
start  in  abundance,  and  not  be  likely  to  bt;  broken 
by  winds  or  by  cattle  browsing,  as  when  cut  in 
the  usual  height  of  10  or  12  inches.  The  sprouts 
can  be  thinned  out  to  any  desirable  distance,  to 
admit  the  air  and  sun.  The  best  time  to  cut  for 
timber  is  when  the  sap  is  down,  in  mid  winter, 
say  December  and  January.  Timber  for  fencing 
posts  will  last  much  longer  by  setting  that  end  in 
the  ground  which  was  ujipermost  as  it  grew. 
Trees  growing  on  high,  dry  and  open  land  are 
tough  —  have  less  saj),  and  are  more  solid  than 
such  as  grow  on  moist  la^d  or  swamps.  Elm 
«nd  beech  are  good  and  durable  timber  to  be  laid 
under  water,  and  the  elm  is  said  to  hold  a  nail 
under  water  better  than  any  other  timber.  Some 
timber,  as  the  oak,  chesnut,  and  maple  decay  first 
internally  or  at  the  heart.  Not  so  with  the  yellow 
locust,  red  cedar  or  white  mulberry.  These  are 
probably  the  best  timber  known  for  fencing  posts. 
In  the  scale  of  durability  the  yellow  locust  has 
the  precedence  —  red  cedar  the  second,  and 
white  mulberry  the  third.  Yet  many  contend 
that  the  white  mulberry,  for  fencing  posts,  are  in- 
ferior only  to  the  yellow  locust.  •  Aside  therefore 
from  feeding  silk  worms  with  the  foliage  of  the 
white  mulberry,  the  attention  of  the  farmer  is  di- 
rected to  set  the  white  mulberry  around  the  bor- 
ders of  his  pasture  and  other  lands,  and  to  cover 
some  of  his  waste  places  with  the  yellow  locust, 
not  only  for  fencing  posts  but  for  ship  timber. 
White  wood  and  walnut  are  tough,  and  useful  for 
many  purposes,  but  the  heart  will  be  brittle. 

In  order  to  preserve  timber  from  cracking 
while  seasoning,  it  is  recommended  to  hew  or  satv 
out  the  timber  for  the  particular  purposes  wanted, 
and  laid  in  the  hay  moiv  when  the  hay  is  carted 
in,  and  as  the  hay  is  fed  out,  the  timber  will  be 
found  better  seasoned  than  by  any  process  of  sea- 
soning by  steam,  or  heat  in  a  dry  house,  and  to 
prevent  cracks.  This  mode  of  seasoning  is  re- 
commended to  carriage  makers  when  they  wish 
to  have  a  little  timber  seasoned  for  some  choice 
work.  House  joiners  also  would  find  it  conven- 
ient to  ensure  some  seasoned  stuff  for  early 
spring  work.  But  no  mechanic  could  be  mere 
benefitted  than  the  cabinet  maker. — jYorthampton 
Courier. 


GREAT  MEETING  IN  PIIILADELPHTA. 

We  have  with  pleasure  examined  the  Report 
made  at  the  meeting  in  Phiiadel()hia,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  silk    culture.     The    committee    have    no 


hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Silk  Culture  in  the 
middle  and  northern  States  at  no  distant  period 
will  rival  the  cotton  and  rice  crops  of  the  South — 

That  the  quality  of  silk  obtained  from  American 
cocoons  is  equal  to  that  of  Italy,  and  that  it  can 
be  be  made  at  less  ex[)ense  in  Europe,  and  that  a 
large  profit  may  be  realised  ,  even  at  the  low  price 
of  Lhree  dollars  per  pound — 

That  310  good  cocoons  will  weigh  a  pound  — 

That  when  cocoons  shall  be  raised  in  abun- 
dance, they  may  be  afforded  at  12  1-2  cents  per 
pound,  and  that  the  raising  of  them  even  at  that 
price,  will  be  a  profitable  concern,  and  as  lucra- 
tive to  our  farmers  as  the  growing  of  cotttm  by 
the  southern  planters  at  19  cents  per  pound  — 

That  the  present  price  or  value  of  foreign  raw 
silk  is  for 

Bengal,  -  -  $4  25  to  6. 

China,  -  -  $5  40  to  6. 

Italian,  -         -  $6       to  7. 

That  although  labor  in  American  is  much 
higher  than  in  Europe —  yet,  when  American  in- 
geuijity  shall  be  as  faithfully  apjdied  to  the  struc- 
ture and  improvement  of  silk  machinery  as  it 
has  been  to  the  construction  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len m  chinery,  then  we  shall  more  than  compete 
with  or  rival  European  maimt'acturfes,  ep|)ecially 
as  the  articles  we  shall  first  bring  into  market  will 
principally  consist  of  plain>  staple  goods,  such  as 
stuCs  for  vestings,  sewing  silk,  plain  ribbons, 
pocket  handkerchiefs  —  the  machinery  for  which 
need  not  cost  over  one  eighth  the  expense  of  ma- 
chinery for  a  cotton  factory,  to  turn  out  the  value 
of  goods  producing  an  equal  or  even  greater 
|)rofit.  And  vvhen  made  by  power  loom,  and  of 
American  silk,  may  yield  a  profit  of  25  to  30  per 
cent. 

The  amount  of  sewing  silk  used  annually  in 
the  United  States  is  amazing  ;  and  to  manufac- 
ture even  enough  of  this  article  to  siipjdy  the  de- 
mand, capital  to  almost  any  amount  could  be  pro- 
fitably employed,  ann  with  only  little  expense  of 
machinery. 

Remarks. — We  give  our  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Commit- 
tee's  Report.  It  is  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every 
silk  grower  in  the  United  States  and  every  friend 
to  its  prosperity.  'J'hat  the  manufacture  of  silk 
at  the  North  will  yet  become  as  iujportant  to  ns, 
as  the  cotton  and  rice  at  the  south,  we  verily 
believe. 

The  superiority  of  American  silk  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  bostjudges.  Silk  made  in  a 
high,  northern  latitude  is  always  considered 
superior  to  that  grown  in  southern  climes.  This 
fact  is  well  established  in  China.  The  dealers 
say  that  in  Canton,  silk  grown  in  the  northern' 
districts  is  uniformly  20  per  cent  higher  than  that, 
grown  in  the  most  southern  districts. 
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It  is  conficlently  believed  that  silk  wi!i  yet  be 
grown  and  manufactured  in  America  at  less  ex- 
pense than  in  Europe,  and  that  we  shall  export 
not  only  the  raw  material,  but  the  staj)le  article 
made  from  it,  at  a  good  profit. 

We  think  that  the  raw  silk  may  yet  bo  made  at 
a  price  even  less  than  three  dollars  by  the  pound, 
probably  at  about  two  dollars. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  government  or  State  bounty,  are  privi- 
leged above  most  others,  being  allowed  one  dollar 
for  every  ten  pounds,  or  ten  cents  per  pound  for 
all  cocoons  by  them  raised.  Also  50  cents  for  the 
reeling  of  every  pound,  and  50  cents  for  the 
throwing  or  twisting  of  every  pound  —  making 
two  dollars  bounty  on  every  |)ound  of  sewing  silk, 
nearly  or  quite  enough  to  j)ay  all  the  expense  of 
raising  the  cocoons  —  reeling  and  twisting,  leav- 
ing every  pound  of  silk  a  clear  profit  to  the 
grower. 

The  Philadelphia  Committee  allow  2480  co- 
coens  to  make  a  pound  of  raw  silk.  This  is  a 
generous  allowance,  perhaps  a  medium  quantity. 
But  worms  well  fed  will  yield  cocoons,  2000  of 
which  will  yield  a  pound  of  silk.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  good  American  sewing  silk  will  fetch  as 
much  in  market  as  the  best  Italian — our  mer- 
chant tailors  even  prefer  it. 

What  better  jirofit '  ("an  the  yankee  farmer  de- 
sire, who,  from  cocoons  of  his  own  raising,  can 
reel  and  make  sewing  silk  which  will  readily  sell 
at  10  dollars  by  the  jjound,  and  when  he  can  take 
at  least  100  pounds  of  silk  from  an  acre  set  with 
Chinese  mulberry  ?  Let  posterity,  nay  let  the 
year  1840  or  '42  decide  the  question,  and  we 
think  a  few  individuals  will  do  it  the  next  year. — 
lb. 


MULBERRY. 

A  dry,  sterile  sand  is  unsuitable ;  and  a  sliallow 
soil  «  n  a  foundation  of  clay  produces  leaves  of  bad 
quality.  In  low  rich  grounds,  and  extensive  plains 
or  prairies,  near  ponds  and  in  the  valleys  of  rivers, 
the  mulberry  tree  indeed  grows  most  vigorously, 
yet  the  leaves  being  more  watery,  though  vora- 
ciously devoured,  they  prolong  the  labors  of  the  in- 
sect by  inducing  weakness,  and  injure  the  quality 
of  the  produce.  These  grounds  are  alike  exposed 
to  the  destructive  frosts  of  wintei  and  of  summer  : 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  such  situations 
causes  the  leaves  to  become  spotted  and  to  mildew, 
and  the  leaves  thus  infected,  if  given  to  the  insects, 
are  the  sure  sources  of  disease  and  of  death. 

Sunny  expositions  and  the  declivities  of  hills, 
those  especially  which  slope  to  the  south,  east,  or 
west.    The  cocoons  of  mountainous  countries  are 


deemed  sujjerior  to  those  of  the  plains;  although 
not  so  large,  they  are  usually  of  a  whiter  color. 
Plant  the  nmlberry  tree  on  the  high  uplands,  and  on 
the  hills,  for  here  they  are  neither  exposed  to  suffer 
from  the  early  and  the  latter  frosts,  nor  are  the 
leaves  liable  to  become  spotted  or  diseased  from  the 
mildew ;  and  from  these  combined  causes,  the 
growth  of  the  tree  will  be  consequently  prolonged 
for  a  double  length  of  time. 

Prepare  the  soil  by  suitable  nutriment,  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  inches  beneath  the  tree,  and  to  a 
proper  distance  around.  The  roots  of  the  mulberry 
tree  strike  downwards;  other  plants  may  therefore 
be  profitably  cultivated  beneath  its  shade,  which  is 
not  deemed  pernicious,  the  whole  ground  being 
kept  as  a  garden  during  the  first  years- 

The  climate  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
great  northern  arteries  or  rivers  is  in  some  degree 
unfavorable.  The  winds,  which,  unobstructed, 
follow  almost  invariably  the  general  course  of  the 
valleys  of  these  rivers,  bring  down  alternately  from 
high  northern  regions,  and  from  other  climes,  a  de- 
gree of  cold,  during  winter,  the  most  intense  and 
destructive.  On  the  best  authority  I  am  assured 
that  the  pear,  and  particularly  the  peach  and  the 
cherry,  have  during  the  last  winters  suffered  partial 
destruction  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  as  far 
south  as  the  country  around  the  city  of  Hartford, 
and  even  still  farther  downwards  and  towards  the 
sea.  Even  far  below  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the 
Hudson  or  North  river,  the  cherry  tree  particularly, 
and  many  other  trees  which  are  equally  as  hardy, 
and  especially  during  all  the  period  of  their  younger 
years,  are,  as  I  ani  assured,  extremely  liable  to  suf- 
fer death  during  winter,  from  the  same  destructive 
climate  and  causes. 

The  proper  soils  for  the  mulberry  tree  are  "  dry 
sandy,  or  stony."  And  trees  growing  on  dry, 
sandy,  or  stony  soils,  and  situated  on  the  open  plains, 
and  on  hills  the  most  exposed  to  cold  winds,  will  be 
found  to  suffer  least  of  all  from  the  destructive 
frosts  of  autumn  and  of  winter.  With  all  anthors 
I  must  agree  in  recommending  a  soil  of  but  mod- 
erate fertility,  and  least  of  all  a  cold,  moist,  and 
heavy  soil  on  a  clay  foundation,  or  even  a  very  rich 
soil  ;  a  dry  soil  on  a  friable  subsoil,  on  gentle  eleva- 
tions or  declivities,  being  the  most  suitable  of  all 
for  the  mulberry  from  China. — Kenrick. 


In  France,  although  they  raise  so  much  silk,  they 
still  import  annually,  to  the  amount  of  43,000,000 
francs  of  raw  silk,  or  nearly  one-third  of  all  they 
consume,  for  the  supply  of  their  manufactures. 
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From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
PLANTATIOIVS  OP  FORESTS  AND  OP  TIMBER 
TUCKS. 

OSAGE  ORANGE,  (maclura    aurantiaca,)  climate,  soil. 

I  am  induced  at  this  time  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Forests  and  our  Timber  Trees,  by  an 
article  which  I  lately  saw  in  that  excellent  publi- 
cation, "TAe  Cultivator,'"  which  is  edited  by  Judge 
Buel,  at  Albany,  In  that  publication  he  remarks 
that  "  the  Osage  Orange  is  tender,  even  more  so, 
than  the  Morns  Muliicaidis.''^  He  then  proceeds 
to  state,  as  evidence,  that  with  him,  the  Osage 
Orange  had  invariably  been  killed  down  every 
winter.  His  observations  in  regard  to  this  tree 
were  probably  elicited  by  an  article  written  by 
me,  and  which  I  saw  republished  in  some  of  the 
public  journals  of  Albany  and  elsewhere,  concern- 
ingthistree,  wherein  I  had  asserted  that  the  Osage 
Orange  is  hardy,  as  it  had  endured, uninjured,  the 
rigors  of  the  last  seven  winters,  7iear  Boston. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  the  truth  of  both  these 
statements,  which  are  so  directly  opjiosedj  except 
it  be  by  a  reference  to  some  very  material  differ- 
ence of  climate,  between  Boston  and  Albany,  al- 
though both  are  situated  nearly,  if  not  precisely, 
in  the  same  parallel  of  Latitude  ?  This  difference 
of  climate,  I  shall  shortly  and  briefly  proceed  to 
shew  :  stating  also,  all  the  material  evidence  on 
which  my  assertion  was  founded. 

Here  stand  the  trees  of  the  Osage  Orange,  in  a 
bleak  and  exposed  situation,  the  living  witnesses 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  For  so  far  as  I  can 
know,  there  are  no  others  of  any  considerable  size 
in  the  State,  except  only  at  the  Botanic  Garden  in 
Cambridge.  Both  my  trees  stand  on  the  hill 
where  I  reside  —  the  one  in  a  Northerly  exposi- 
tion, the  other  Westerly  and  Northerly.  The  one 
measuring  seven  inches  in  circumference,  and  the 
other  eight  inches  near  the  ground.  The  one  ten 
feet  high,  and  the  other  eleven  feet.  Here  they 
stand,  and  where  they  have  ever  stood  since  the 
spring  of  1829,  without  any  protection,  and  yet 
uninjured  during  all  our  late  most  unusually  rig- 
orous winters  ;  and  I  invite  any  one  to  see  them  : 
the  soil  rather  springy  and  loamy,  the  foundation 
a  hard  j)an.  JMy  supplies  of  this  tree  have  gener- 
ally been  very  limited,  as  I  always  purchased  most 
all  for  the  supply  of  my  orders  ;  and  I  had  never 
lost  a  tree  by  winter. 

Yet  having  in  December  last,  read  the  account 
and  the  sweeping  assertion  of  Judge  Buel,  alJ 
which  was  perfect  news  to  me,  and  reflecting  that 
on  some  grounds  of  mine  in  a  lower  situation,  I 
had  a  few  thousands  of  these  trees,  which  I  had 
purchased  last  spring  of  Mr  D'Arras  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  reflecting  that  these  frees  were  at  that 
time  young,  and  but  of  a  single  summers  growth, 
and  being  received  and  set  out  late  in  a  bad  sum- 
mer, I  concluded    as  the  tree  was  yet  very  rare, 


that  prudence  dictated  caution.'  It  was  not  till 
the  present  winter  had  set  in,  and  the  ground  was 
haril  frozen,  that  I  caused  horse  manure,  (a  prac- 
tice not  unusual,)  to  bespread  around  their  trunks 
and  over  the  roots  of  all,  leaving  their  whole  tops 
quite  exposed  :  as  we  knew  by  experience,  that 
even  in  this  climate,  the  young  trees  of  hut  a  sin- 
gle summers  growth,  of  the  Cherry,  the  Quince, 
the  Plum  and  the  Pear,  and  some  other  kinds,  re- 
quire protection  during  the  first  winter,  on  a  soil 
rendered  defenceless  by  cultivation,  and  we  never 
leave  them  exposed  till  the  second  winter,  when, 
if  strong  and  well  rooted,  they  require  no  more 
protection. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  climate  of  Al- 
bany is  subject  to  extreme  and  killing  cold  during 
winter,  from  its  position,  which  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  Boston.  I  have  never  sought  yiarticularly 
in  our  journals  to  ascertain  the  extreme  degree  of 
cold  of  that  city,  but  only  do  recollect,  that  times 
have  been  named,  when  the  thermometer  had  de- 
scended to  24°  below  zero,  at  Albany  ;  and  I  think 
as  low  as  30'^  below  zero,  at  Troy,  which  is  but  a 
few  miles  above  Albany. 

My  attention  was  recalled  to  this  subject,  by 
Mr  Douglas,  an  intelligent  gentleman  from  Al- 
bany, who  called  on  me  last  winter,  who  spoke  of 
the  excessive  cold  of  the  winters  of  Albany,  when 
compared  with  ours,  although  both  are  in  similar 
latitudes.  Also,  by  a  letter  from  Judge  Buel  him- 
self, an  extract  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  New 
England  Farmer  for  August,  1829,  wherein  he 
has  stated  as  follows  :  —  "  The  past  winter  has 
been  dreadful  to  our  Cherries,  Plums  and  Pears. 
We  probably  lost  5000  in  our  nursery  alone.  The 
Peach  and  Plum  blossomed  poorly,  and  the  fruit 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Cherry  and  Pear,  have  been 
almost  totally  destroyed   by  insects  and   by  frost." 

Again,  last  summer,  and  during  two  or  three 
days  while  I  sojourned  at  Hartford  in  Connecticut, 
I  became  acquainted  with  E.  W.  Bull,  Esq.  of  that 
city,  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
and  an  accurate  observer.  He  stated  to  his  cer- 
tain knowledge,  that  the  whole  valley  of  the  north 
river,  was  anotlier  and  different  climate  from  ours 
at  Boston,  and  subject  to  the  most  intense  and  de- 
structive cold  during  winter,  and  especially  above 
the  Cattskill  Mountains.  He  mentioned,  in  proof, 
the  evidence  of  Mr  Wilson,  who  is  the  partner  of 
Judge  Buel  in  their  extensive  nursery  establish- 
ment. Mr  Wilson  had  stated  to  him,  that  thej' 
were  nearly  discouraged  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Cherry  tree,  so  liable  were  they  to  be  des- 
troyed by  their  winters.  Mr  Buel  also  stated  to 
his  own  knowledge,  that  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  from  Canada  downwards  to  the  sea,^ 
was  another  and  different  climate  from  ours  at 
Boston.  He  mentioned  as  evidence  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Pear,  Peach   and  Cherry  trees  on    his 
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own  estates,  within  the  limits  of  that  city,  part  of 
which  I  witnessed. 

I  saw  also  in  the  summer  of  1835,  at  Mr  Ly- 
mans,  in  Manchester,  near  the  Connecticut  River, 
where  a  whole  nursery  of  Cherry  trees  of  3  or  4 
years  growth  had  been  killed  by  the  previous  win- 
ter.    Also,  I  received  a  letter  in  the  spring  of  1834, 

from  Mr Welles  of  Glastonbury,  lower  down 

the  river,  stating  that  in  the  preceeding  winter, 
many  of  his  large  beariiig  trees  of  the  A[)p]e, 
Pear  and  C.ierry,  had  been  cut  off  and  destroyed 
entire. 

Mr  Joseph?  Davenport  of  Colcrain,  Mass.,  and 
a  critical  observer,  also  has  informed  me,  that 
during  his  frequent  travels  up  and  down  the  Con- 
necticut river  road,  in  1836,  he  had  observed  in 
[)articular  situations  in  Northampton,  that  many 
of  the  Mountain  Laurels,  (^Kalmia  lati/olia,)  and 
also  the  Buttonwoods,  had  there  l)een  killed  by 
the  previous  winter.  Similar  destruction  he  liad 
also  witnessed  in  various  (ilaces  along  the  road, 
on  the  west  side,  both  above  and  below  Spring- 
field Bridge,  in  the  Cherry  trees,  the  Pear  and  the 
Apple,  and  particularly  the  Peach  trees,  whose 
destruction  in  certain  situations  was  complete, 
caused  by  the  severe  cold  of  the  previous  winter. 

This  intense  degree^of  cold,  is  caused  by  the 
position  of  the  vallies  of  these  rivers,  which  all 
run  from  the  North,  or  in  the  dirc'ctionfrom  Can- 
ada due  South,  to  the  ocean.  And  tiie  ])revaiiing 
Avinds  throughout  the  vallies  of  these  rivers  is  sel- 
dom across  the  stream,  but  in  their  longitud.nal 
direction,  up  or  down.  This  direction  they  ac- 
quire by  the  reflection  of  the  winds  as  they  strike 
the  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  causing  them 
to  flow  up  or  down  the  valley,  over  the  extensive 
plains,  and  the  surface  of  the  waters,  where  they 
can  pursue  their  course  freely,  without  obstruc- 
tion. These  winds  bring  down  during  the  win- 
ter, from  high  northern  regions,  and  from  other 
climes,  a  degree  of  cold  the  most  destructive,  and 
the  climate  of  Canada  let  loose,  escajies,  finding 
free  passage  through  these  main  channels. 

The  copious  exhalations  from  these  great  riv- 
ers by  day,  descending  by  night  on  the  hills,  roll 
down  by  their  superior  gravity,  descending  and 
resting  on  all  the  low  plains  and  vallies,  causing 
also  the  destructive  frosts  of  summer. 

This  may  serve  to  account  for  the  excessive 
cold  which  is  experienced  throughout  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River.  At  Windsor, 
Vt.,  the  thermometer  has  dm*ing  the  present  win- 
ter, fallen  .is  low  as  30°  below  zero.  And  at 
Northampton,  two  years  since,  it  was  observed  as 
low  as  33"  below  zero.  Thus  at  Lancaster  in 
this  State,  on  the  low  plain,  on  the  river  Nashua, 
the  thermometer  was  observed  by  Mr  Breck,  to 
descend,  two  years  ago,  as  low  as  35°  below  zero. 
This  unusual  and  excessive  cold   produced  a  de- 


struction alike  extraordinary.  Lancaster  is  situa- 
ted on  a  very  large  and  beautiful  plain,  hemmed 
in  on  two  sides  by  hills,  with  an  extensive  open- 
ing to  the  North.  Yet  on  the  neighboring  hills  of 
Mr  Wilder  in  Boltor.,  and  but  two  miles  distant, 
the  thermometer  indicated  a  climate  of  a  far  mild- 
er character  during  winter. 

Franconia,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  not  very  re- 
mote from  the  Connecticut,  but  on  another  river. 
This  place  is  subject  during  winter,  to  a  degree 
of  cold  the  most  excessive,  from  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  exposedness  to  the  cold  winds  of  the 
North,  which  here  concentrate  their  forces  be- 
tween the  gorges  of  the  neighljoring  hills.  Dur- 
ing the  present  winter,  the  thermometer  has  fal- 
len as  low  as  38°  below  zero,  at  this  place,  but 
this  is  not  very  uncommon  there.  In  some  other 
winters  it  has  been  observed  to  descend  as  low  as 
40°  below  zero.  Our  climate  is  modified  mate- 
rially by  its  proximity  to  the  ocean  and  from  va- 
rious other  causes.  The  climate  of  a  country, 
and  especi-ally  on  extensive  plains,  may  be  much 
ameliorated  during  winter  as  well  as  summer,  by 
plantations  of  Forest  trees,  particularly  by  those 
of  the  evergreen  class.  And  1  find  that  most  for- 
eign writers  have  explicitly  enjoined,  that  all  gar- 
dens should  be  screened  from  cold  winds  on  the 
exposed  sides,  either  by  hills  or  by  ranges  of  for- 
est trees  compactly  arranged,  but  not  so  close  but 
that  every  tree  may  preserve  its  branches  entire 
from  its  summit  to  its  base. 

I  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  land- 
holders to  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  either  for 
the  y)urposes  of  timbur  or  of  fuel.  I  have  often 
been  struck  with  the  appearance  of  desolation, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  aspect  of  our  hills,  whose 
bald  summits  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
lands.-ape,  in  all  the  older  settlements  of  our  land. 
The  forests  covering  the  summits  of  these  hills, 
like  the  human  hair  which  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  head,  would  c.onstitute  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  country.  Shorn  of  these,  they  are  despoiled 
of  their  beauty.  Travelling  ainong  the  Islands  of 
our  coast  last  summer,  and  particularly  over  the 
Island  of  Nantucket,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  whole  Island.  — 
For  the  most  part,  not  a  forest  or  shade  tree,  was 
any  where  to  be  seen,  even  for  the  protection  of 
the  numerous  herds  of  sheep,  which  there  roam 
at  large,  exposed,  without  even  the  shelter  of  a 
tree,  to  the  scorching  sun  of  summer,  and  the 
cold  blasts  and  storms  of  winter.  Here  they  roam 
in  winter  and  summer,  devouring  every  shrub  aud 
tree  that  will  serve  as  food,  without  protection. 
This  Island  was  formerly  covered  with  forests  of 
the  most  luxuriant  growth,  an  evidence  that  tlie 
soil  is  by  nature  fertile.  These  forests  were  once  the 
protection  of  the  soil,  drawing  as  they  did,  their 
nourishment  in    part  from  the  atmosphere,  so    far 
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from  impoverishing  they  always  improve  the  soil 
which  they  retain  and  by  t!ie  protection  they  af- 
ford from  the  frost  of  winter,  which  sornetiiues 
destroys  tlie  herbage,  leaving  the  naked  soil  ex- 
posed in  summer  to  the  scorching  sun,  and  to  be 
blown  into  the  sea  by  the  winds,  as  is  actually  the 
case  there. 

The  price  of  fuel  and  of  ti!id)er  is  fast  advanc- 
ing annually  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  new  forests 
ran  be  reared,  a  profitable  and  advanced  sale  would 
be  found.  The  annual  consumption  of  our  innu- 
merable steamboats  on  our  great  rivers  alone,  is 
prodigious,  particularly  of  the  njost  combustible 
kinds  of  fuel.  In  passing  from  New  York  to 
Providence,  on  board  one  of  the  boats,  I  found 
they  consumed  25  cords  of  pitch  Pine,  during  the 
passage  of  about  eighteen  hours,  between  those 
two  cities,  or  at  the  rate  of  4000  cords  in  160 
trips,  or  in  a  year.  And  the  number  of  boats  on 
all  our  great  rivers  and  lakes  which  now  amount 
to  some  hundreds,  will  soon  be  augmented  to  a 
thousand,  and  will  consume  some  million  cords  of 
wood  in  a  year. 

Forest  trees  may  be  raised  by  sowing  tlni  thor- 
oughly ripened  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered 
from  the  tree  ;  the  smaller  seeds  but  an  inch  deep 
or  less,  the  larger  seeds  from  2  to  3  inches  in 
depth.  When  a  year  old,  transplant  them  into 
nursery  rows  })retty  close,  sliortening  the  taproot, 
that  they  may  throw  out  lateral  roots,  and  chiefly 
that  they  may  suffer  less  by  removal  at  the  final 
transplanting.  Never  prune  off  a  single  limb  till 
the  trees  are  4  or  5  feet  high,  but  only  shorten 
occasionally,  until  the  last  or  final  transplanting, 
which  may  be  done  early,  while  the  frees  are 
rather  small.  In  old  countries,  we  are  inforn:ied, 
that  their  waste  lands  and  hills,  even  the  most 
barren,  rocky  and  inaccessible,  are  covered  with 
forest  trees,  holes  of  suitable  dimensions  being 
dug  through  the  sod. 

Their  modes  and  systems  of  planting,  are  va- 
rious. In  some  places,  oaks  are  first  set  at  an 
extended  distance  :  between  these,  other  kinds 
are  planted,  as  the  Ash,  the  Larch,  &c.,  all 
valuable  timber  trees,  for  other  uses;  and  the  in- 
termediate tlistances,  with  another  class,  and  be- 
tween all,  Ashes  or  other  trees  suitable  for  hoop 
poles,  are  set  very  thick,  that  the  whole  ground 
may  be  well  covered  ;  all  these  serve  as  a  shelter 
by  the  mutual  protection  they  afford.  As  soon 
as  the  last  named  are  of  sufficient  size,  they  are 
cut  out  for  hoop  poles,  and  thus  the  first  thinning 
is  effected.  After  another  and  suitable  period, 
another  class  are  cut  out,  »nd  thus  the  second 
thinning  is  accomplished  ;  —  and  so  on,  until  fi- 
nally, the  oaks  alone  are  left  to  take  complete  pos- 
session of  the  soil.  These  last  when  fully  grown, 
serve  for  the  construction  of  their  ships,  bridges, 
carriages  for  cannon,  and  the  use  of  their  armies, 


and  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  for  ;d'.  other 
uses  where  great  strength  and  durability  is  re- 
quired. Even  for  the  doors,  wainscoting,  or  floors 
of  their  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings. 

The  system  adopted  in  some  countries  where 
fuel  alone  is  the  object,  is  to  cut  over  the  whole 
ground  complete  every  20  years,  then  another 
growth  of  timber  will  startup  anew;  and  the 
growth  of  wood  and  the  increase  will  still  contin- 
ue about  the  same,  while  the  capital  which  has 
been  expended,  is  again  recovered,  and  njay  again 
be  applied  to  new  use  and  purposes. 

In  Britain,  timber  as  well  as  fuel  commands  a 
very  high  price,  compared  with  the  price  of  our 
own  country.  The  Scotch  Larch  and  the  Scotch 
F'ir,  are  trees  eminently  celebrated  for  the  valua- 
ble timber  which  they  aftord,  and  also  for  their 
rapid  growth,  they  even  flourish  when  jilanted  on 
the  poorest  ground.  And  the  celebrated  politician 
Lord  Erskine,  who  is  reputed  also  to  be  eminent- 
ly skilled  in  all  that  relates  to  plantations  of  for- 
est and  of  timber  trees,  has  asserted  from  his  own 
experience,  that  in  that  countiy,  400  acres  of  land 
set  out  during  20  years,  with  the  Scotch  Larch 
and  Scotch  Fir,  will  produce  annually,  an  income 
of  ,£10,000  sterling,  or  about  $44,000  a  year.  His 
plan  was,  to  begin  by  planting  20  acres  the  first 
year,  and  thus  to  continue  planting  20  acres  every 
year,  until  finally,  in  20  years,  the  whole  400 
acres  will  be  completely  covered.  And  now  the 
first  20  acres  which  were  planted,  are  to  be  cut 
down  and  immediately  replanted  —  and  thus  the 
same  system  is  to  be  continued  perjjetually. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  nothing  like  this  great 
amount  could  be  expected,  or  even  hoped  for,  for 
a  long  tin^e  in  our  own  country  ;  yet  ultimately, 
we  must  adopt  these  systems,  —  as  our  forests  are 
rapidly  diminishing  ;  others  must  be  planted  ere 
long,  to  supply  the  demand  for  timber  and  for 
fuel.  The  subject  of  timber  trees,  I  may  reserve 
for  another  and  future  communication.  The  for- 
ests which  cover  the  plains  and  the  summits  of 
the  hills,  are  the  natural  protection  and  cause  of 
the  innumerable  springs  which  arise  on  their  sum- 
mits or  on  their  sides,  as  these  springs  are  found 
to  diminish  or  totally  to  disappear  on  the  des- 
truction of  the  forests.  In  regard  to  our 
Forests,  as  also  in  regard  to  our  soil,  the  same 
system  with  us  has  but  too  generally  been 
pursued,  as  has  been  practiced  in  all  other  new 
countries,  from  the  first  settlement  of  our  country, 
down  almost  to  the  present  day,  namely,  to  take 
all  and  to  give  none.  To  exhaust  the  soil  contin- 
ually, and  to  restore  nothing  in  return,  is  the  gen- 
eral mode  which  is  at  first  adopted  in  all  new 
countries.  To  this  cause,  not  less  than  to  the  late 
untoward  season,  and  to  the  insufJicient  encour- 
agement which  is  afforded  to  agriculture,  may  be 
ascribed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  and   position 
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which  we  now  exhibit  to  the  world,  of  a  nation 
wonderful  for  its  .energy,  enter[)rise  and  industry, 
and  possessing  the  finest  climate  on  earth,  com- 
pelled at  this  day  to  resort  to  foreign  countries  for 
some  portion,  even  of  the  necessaries  of  subsist- 
ence. This  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about 
in  a  great  measure,  by  certain  of  our  most  bar- 
barous laws,  which  are  still  cherished,  having  a 
most  pernicious  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
husbandman.  WILLIAM  KENRJCK. 

JVonantum  Hill,  JVtwton,  Feb.  1,  1837. 


SIZE  OF  FARMS. 

We  made  some  remarks  a  few  months  since 
relative  to  the  proper  size  of  Farms,  endeavoring 
to  show  that  the  greatest  profit  is  derived  from 
farms  of  considerable  size,  or  where  division  of 
labor  could  be  adopted.  It  is  our  object  at  this 
time  to  show  that  farmers  generally,  by  cultivating 
too  much  land,  actually  lessen  their  profits  by  los- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  division  of  labor  ;  while,  if 
ihey  should  cultivate  a  smaller  quantity  in  a  prop- 
er manner,  they  would  in  reality  arrive  at  those 
advantages  much  more  readily. 

To  make  tnoney  by  farming  requirer?,  first,  as 
great  an  amount  of  j)roduct  from  crops  as  possi- 
ble ;  secondly,  that  this  be  produced  by  as  little 
expense  or  labor  as  possible  ;  and  thirdly,  that  as 
little  capital  as  possible  be  invested.  To  arrive  at 
all  of  these  points  together,  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
large  crops,  to  effect  a  division  pf  labor,  and  use 
labor  saving  implements  and  machines,  and  till  no 
more  land  than  can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage. 
That  this  is  to  be  effected  by  a  course  different 
from  that  generally  pursued,  only  require  an  ex- 
hibition of  facts  to  prove. 

It  will  perhaps  be  generally  admitted,  that  much 
larger  crops  than  are  usually  raised,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  necessary  pains.  If  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  the  same  quantity  on  a  small  piece 
of  ground  is  no  more  than  raising  it  on  a  larger 
piece,  the  former  would,  of  course,  be  the  more 
profitable,  for  it  would  require  less  capital  in  land  ; 
but  if  it  is  in  reality  found  to  be  less  expensive, 
then  it  becomes  doubly  profitable.  The  question 
arises,  what  are  the  relative  expenses  and  profits 
of  the  two  methods,  and  if  the  practice  of  raising 
large  crops  is  found  to  be  most  profitable,  what  is 
the  amount  of  produce  which  we  may  reasonably 
expect  from  a  given  quantity  of  land.  The  best 
way  to  determine  these  points,  is  to  look  at  what 
has  already  been  done,  to  examine  the  experi- 
ments v/hich  have  been  made  in  this  kind  of  farm- 
ing. 

Numerous  trials  have  proved,  that  at  least  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  may  be  expected  from 
an  acre  with  proper  culture  ;  Earl  Stinson's  crop 
averaged  this  quantity  for  ten  successive  years  ; 
^nd  much  larger  cro|)S   have  often  beeu  obtained. 


By  the  experiments  of  Gen.  Barnum,  he  is  confi- 
dently of  opinion  that  by  the  method  he  employed 
in  cultivating  the  potato,  from  eight  hundred  to 
1000  bushels  may  be  reasonably  expected.  Sat- 
isfactory evidence  exists  that  five  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  1  ave  been  obtained  ;  and  no  less  than  thiee 
tons  should  be  calculated  upon,  when  a  proper 
system  of  farming  is  adojjted.  Repeated  experi- 
ments with  ruta  baga  have  shown  that  with  good 
culture,  from  500  to  800  bushels  may  be  obtained 
with  certainty;  and  from  the  statement  of  others, 
as  well  as  from  our  own  observations,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  from  1200  to  1500  bushels  of  mangel 
wurtzel  may  be  produced  with  equal  certainty. — 
Now,  if  corn  is  worth  seventy-five  cents  per 
bushel,  potatoes  twenty-five  cents,  hay  eight  dol- 
lars per  ton,  ruta  baga  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a 
bushel  for  feeding  stock,  and  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  mangel  wurtzel  worth  on  an  average  one  ton  of 
hay,  as  has  been  found  by  experiment;  then  the 
product  of  twenty  acres  may  be  considered  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

5  acres  of  corn,  500  bushels,  $375  00 

8  acres  of  hay,  24  tons,  192  00 

1  acre  of  potatoes,  100  bushels,  250  00 

•     3  acres  of  ruta  baga,  1800  bushels,       225  00 
3  acres  of  mangel  wurtzel,  4000 

bushels,  40    bushels  to  a   ton,  >        320  00 
100  tons, 


$1362  00 
The  expenses  of  cultivating  the  land  and  secur- 
ing the  crops,  judging  from  the  experiments  above 
alluded  to,  would  be  about  as  follows  :  — 
5  acres  of  corn,  $20  per  acre,  100  00 

1  acre  of  ])otatoes,  50  00 

3  acres  ruta  baga,  $20  per  acre,  60  00 

3  acres  of  mangel  wurtzel,  do.  60  00 

8  acres  of  hay,  cut  and  cured  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  the   best    mode  we  l  16  00 

have  seen  and  described  before.  J 


Genesee  Far.] 


$286  00 


TREATMENT  OF  MILCH  COWS, 

There  is,  peihaps,  no  part  of  the  husbandry  of 
our  country  so  much  neglected,  as  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  providing  of  provender  for  the  milch 
cows  on  our  farms.  On  many  estates,  even  those 
of  magnitude,  the  chief  part  of  the  food,  if  not  the 
entire,  which  they  get,  are  the  blades,  the  tops  and 
the  husks  of  the  corn,  with  an  occasional  gratuity 
of  nubbins  by  way  of  a  holiday  feast.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  if  the  winter  be  severe  and  pro- 
tracted, there  is  nine  chances  out  often,  that  ev- 
ery cow,  long  before  spring  arrives,  is  either  dry 
or  so  near  it,  that  the  milk  she  will  give  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of  stripping,  so  thuj 
njany  farmers  with  half  a  dozen   or  more  cowg 
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have  neither  milk  nor  butter  sufficient  for  the  do- 
mestic uses  of  their  tables,  during  the  latter  part 
of  each  winter,  and  by  the  time  that  the  cold  and 
bleak  winds  of  March  ai'rive,  many  of  the  cows 
are  on  the  lifl.  How  is  it  possible  it  can  be  oth- 
erwise ?  There  is  little  or  no  succulent  in  the 
food  we  have  described  in  its  dry  state,  and  con- 
sequently cows  fed  upon  it,  must,  for  the  want  of 
raatter  convertible  into  m'.lk,  cease  to  yield  it.  In 
every  other  country  save  our  own,  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  business  of  every  farmer  or  planter,  to  pro- 
vide full  supplies  of  nutritious  food  for  his  stock 
of  every  kind,  and  for  those  which  comprise  the 
dairy  cows,  es[)ecial  pains  and  care  are  taken  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sui'h  roots  as  are 
heartening  and  succ:ilent,  so  that  by  thus  provi- 
ding a  substitute  for  the  grasses  of  the  pasture,  or 
the  soiling  stalls  or  yards,  his  dairy,  even  through 
the  dreary  and  inclement  period  of  the  winter, 
may  continue  to  contribute  largely  to  the  comfort 
of  his  family,  and  to  the  increase  of  his  fortune. 
No  good  farmer,  then,  will  keep  more  cows  than 
he  can  keep  well^and  in  so  keeping  them,  he  finds 
his  trouble  rewarded,  and  has  besides  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing,  that  in  thus  acting  he  has  fulfil- 
led an  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  every  hu- 
mane consideration,  and  discharged  a  duty  requir- 
ed by  Him,  who,  in  placing  the  beasts  of  the  field 
in  subjection  to  man,  enjoined  that  he  should  ex- 
tend towards  th^m  his  kindest  protection  and  care. 
We  frequently  hear  gentlemen  complaining  of  the 
difficulty  of  jtrocuring  such  cows  as  will  make 
profitable  returns,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing them  to  their  milk  during  the  winter.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  No  cow,  and  we  care  not  what 
her  breed  may  be,  whether  she  be  of  improved 
Durham  Short  Horn,  the  Devon  the  Aldeiuiy,  the 
common  cow  of  the  country,  or  any  other  —  we 
say  no  cow  can  be  kept  in  the  pail,  unless  you  give 
her  something  which  will  both  nourish  her  sys- 
tem and  replenish  her  udder.  To  make  a  cow 
yield  a  liberal  supply  of  milk  through  the  winter, 
she  should  have  in  addition  to  full  supplies  of 
food,  wholesome  hay  or  fodder,  at  least  half  a 
bushel  of  roots  of  some  kind,  or  an  equivalent  of 
cabbages  or  kale  per  day.  And  if  the  hay  should 
be  fed  long,  each  cow  should  have,  at  least  two 
days  in  the  week,  n)esses  of  chopped  rye  and  cut 
straw,  to  be  either  steamed  or  mixed  up  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  permitted  to  remain  until  it  be  fer- 
mented before  feeding.  The  andjition  of  procur- 
ing fine  breeds  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  is  one  wor- 
thy of  every  praise;  but  that  of  taking  good  care 
of  what  we  have,  is  equally  if  not  more  laudable. 
Besides  these  considerations,  the  interest  of  every 
farmer  is  always  promoted  by  feeding  his  cows 
well.  If  fed  in  the  niggard  manner  we  have  de- 
seribed,  their  keeping,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  dead  loss 
to   their  owners ;    they    make   uo  manure  worth 


speaking  about,  and  the  animals  themselves  are 
comparatively  valueless ;  and  if  kept  generously 
through  the  winter,  and  sheltered  from  the  weath- 
er, each  cow  will  give  her  two  gallons  of  rnilk  per 
day,  and  make  from  four  to  seven  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  week,  which  latter  should  be  set  down  as 
the  profit,  as  the  milk  and  cream  consumed  by 
the  family  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  feed. 
In  addition  to  this,  animals  thus  fed  make  three 
times  the  quantity  of  manure,  and  are  always  in 
a  condition  to  con  mand  good  j.rices.  V\'e  have 
engaged  in  no  speculative  theories  in  what  we 
have  said,  but  have  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  agricultural  community  iu 
the  hope  that  they  will  ste  the  jiropriety  of  adopt- 
ing some  plan  by  whi'^h  our  object  can  be  obtain- 
ed.—  Western  Adv. 


KEW  K.IMD  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Newbury,  Jan.  30,  1837. 
Mr  Fessenden  —  Dear  Sir:  —  I  send  you  a 
few  ears  of  Corn,  as  a  sample  of  a  kind  which  I 
have  raised  for  the  two  last  years.  It  was  brought 
to  this  town  from  Rochester,  N.  H,  some  four  or 
five  years  since,  by  a  Mr  Clark,  and  is  .known 
with  us  by  the  name  of  the  Clark  corn.  It  has 
in  )roved  much  since  first  introduced  amongst  us; 
it  is  principally  ten  and  twelve  rowed  ;  at  leas 
three  weeks  earlier  than  tlie  common  kind,  and 
wi!  produce  3-4ths  as  much,  jjlanted  in  the  com- 
m^^  ii  way  ;  but  if  i)lanted  as  it  should  be,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  feet  apart  each  way,  making  about 
4000  hills  to  the  acre,  the  yield  will  be  about  equal 
to  any  kind  we  plant.  It  will  weigh  at  least  six- 
ty pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  will  measure  more 
from  the  ear  when  shelled  than  any  kind  I  ever 
saw.  One  bushel  of  selected  ears  produced  1-2 
bushel  and  3  1-2  quarts ;  one  bushel  not  selected 
1-2  bushel  and  2  quarts,  making  an  average,  at 
least  of  one  bushel  and  4  quarts,  from  two  of  ears. 
In  1835,  I  planted  1-2  an  acre  at  the  common  dis- 
tance, say  3  1-2  feet,  land  a  gravelly  loam,  which 
produced  more  than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
1836,  the  same  piece  was  planted  about  three  feet 
distant,  say  2000  hills,  more  than  200  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  worms  and  dry  weather,  still 
I  harvested  about  35  bushels  of  ears  of  sound  ripe 
corn.  Several  others  planted  the  same  kind  the 
past  year,  and  obtained  a  good  crop.  VVe  think 
it  the  best  kind  which  has  ever  been  introduced 
into'this  part  of  the  country.  A  few  bushels  se- 
lected expressly  for  seed,  can  be  had,  if  applied 
for,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Kngland  Farmer,  No. 
52,  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 
Yours,  Respectfullv, 

D.^NIEL  ADAMS,  3d. 


Honey  and  milk  is  very  good  for    worms,  so  is 
strong  salt  water. 


PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
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'RAISING  WHEAT. 

Mk  Holmes  :  —  I  am  pleased  to  find  the  peo- 
ple of  this  section  of  the  country  awake  to  the 
subject  of  raising  wheat.  In  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject 1  will  relate  to  you  a  little  of  my  e.xjjcrience. 
1  have  followed  farming  for  upwards  of  30  years, 
and  have  generally  raised  my  wheat  from  land  that 
had  been  planted  the  year  previous  ;  but  within  a 
few  years,  I  find  that  good  wheat  can  be  raised  by 
a  different  method  to  a  better  advantage.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  I  broke  np  one  acre  of  light  loamy 
land  {not  by  any  means  my  best)  which  had  been 
pastured  three  years  with  sheep,  intending  to  plant 
it  the  next  year  with  corn.  The  ensuing  spring 
being  cold  and  backward,  I  concluded  to  sow  it 
to  wheat.  J  accordingly  spread  seven  or  eight 
loads  of  old  mellow  manure,  which  I  intended  to 
have  put  into  the  hill  if  I  had  planted  it  with  corn. 
1  sowed  two  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  acre  of 
ground  and  gave  it  a  thorough  harrowing.  It 
came  up  and  did  well.  Jn  the  following  Decem- 
ber 1  thrashed  it,  and  had  52  bushels  of  wheat  — 
110  mistake. 

From  the  above  1  am  led  to  make  the  follow- 
ing calculation.  Wheat  at  that  time  was  worth 
$1,50  to  grind  into  flour,  the  amount  would  be 
$78,00,  if  the  straw  would  pay  for  thrashing,  eight 
dollars  would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  growing 
it;  this  would  leave  me  §70,00.  If  1  had  planted 
this  piece  of  ground  with  corn,  I  should  probably 
have  had  about  ten  bushels  (as  it  was  killed  that 
year  by  an  early  frost)  worth  $10,00,  with  an  ex- 
pense of  12  or  15  dollars  growing  it. 

Since  the  seasons  have  become  so  cold,  and  the 
corn  crop  so  uncertain,  I  thirdv  farmers  had  better 
jtlant  less  corn,  and  sew  more  wheat,  and  what 
corn  they  do  ]>lant,  manure  the  ground  well,  and 
instead  of  pasturing  their  sheep  upon  broken  rocky 
mortgage  land,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  put  them 
upon  some  better  land  that  they  can  plough  once 
in  three  or  fouryears.  Kenelem  Marston. 

JVaterville,  Dec.  21,  1836.  [Main€  Far. 


Potato  Bread. —  "Seeing  is  believing;"  as 
says  the  old^adage.  And  so  is  tasting,  as  all  will 
admit  who  try  it.  And  if  any  one  is  in  ])articu- 
lar  want  of  a  subject  to  make  the  trial  on,  we  ad- 
vise him,  especially  if  he  has  a  family  and  can't 
cheerfully  f)ay  fourteen  dollars  a  barrel  lor  flour, 
and  nine  shillings  for  corn,  and  twelve  cents  for 
pork,  to  make  trial  of  potato  bread.  "Bah  !  cries 
one;  "'tis  heavy  stuff — can't  eat  it  any  more 
than  I  can  eat  lead."  "Pooh  !"  says  another  ;  "I 
wouldn't  eat  potato  bread  —  the  poor  may  eat  it, 
who  can  get  nothing  else  !"  Friends,  don't  be 
so  fust.  If  you  are  not  particularly  circumspect, 
you  may  eat  it  unawares  ;  for  depend  upon  it, 
you  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  it  from  bread  made 
entirely  of  flour.     We  speak  from  persoual  knowl- 


edge. Our  own  "  better  half  "  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  succeeded  to  a  charm.  Somewliat 
more  than  half  of  the  bread  was  of  potato,  which 
was  crushed  after  being  boiled,  and  mixed  with 
the  flour.  It  rose  quick,  and  when  baked,  came 
out  "  as  light  as  a  feather,"  and  sweet  as  the  best 
wheat.  The  experiment  has  also  been  tried  in 
the  family  of  a  friend,  with  a  like  result.  We 
say  then,  if  any  body  wishes  to  live  in  a  frugal 
way  and  live  well  too,  tug  away  at  your  ])Otato 
bin  as  much  as  at  your  flour  barrel,  -md  snap  your 
fingers  at  the  speculators  who  would  fill  their 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  yours. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  receiv- 
ed from  a  friend,  some  very  nice  dough  nuts, 
made  of  pc;tatoes  and  flour,  half  and  half.  Try 
it,  Ladies Franklin  Mer. 


WINTEK  FOOD  Fl>R  SHEEP. 

Every  farmer  is  aware,  that  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  raising  and  managementof  sheep 
consists  in  preserving  them  through  winter,  with- 
out disease  or  loss.  Hence  every  fact  or  hint  in 
relation  to  their  winter  management  becomes  of 
tlie  first  importance.  It  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  sheep  should  be  kept  in  good  condition 
in  order  to  prevent  disease  ;  and  it  is  a  secon- 
dary point,  yet  one  to  which  much  attention 
should  be  paid,  to  make  use  of  the  cheapest  kinds 
of  foo.4. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  food, 
it  should  be  such  as  to  keep  them  in  a  strong, 
healthy  state,  and  rather  full  of  flesh,  yet  not  par- 
taking too  much  o{ fatness.  This  good  condition 
even  if  maintained  at  considerably  greater  imme- 
diate cost,  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  profita- 
ble in  the  end  ;  for  independently  of  the  constant 
danger  of  loss  by  death,  when  sheep  are  ill  kept, 
tliey  shear  much  less  wool,  and  the  future  proge- 
ny is  much  weaker,  in  consequence  of  such  im- 
perfect management. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  requisites  to  be  ob- 
served is  constant  and  regidar  feeding.  Sudden 
changes,  from  scanty  to  plentiful  food,  are  highly 
detrimental,  as  is  also  the  reverse.  Perhaps  the 
only  exception  to  this  remark,  is  tite  case  of  ewes 
rearing  lambs,  which  require  better  feeding  than 
in  ordinary  times. 

The  quality  of  the  food  is  a  thing  of  much  con- 
sequence, and  the  quantity  must  be  adapted  to  the 
quality.  It  is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  hay 
alone,  is  not  adapted  to  kee|)ing  sheep  in  the  best 
co)Kiition.  Still  less  is  it  if  they  are  not  allowed 
a  constant  supply  of  water.  But  the  intermixture 
of  roots,  and  particularly  mangel  wurtzel,  is  (bund 
to  |)roduce  an  excellent  effect.  A  very  successful 
manager  of  sheep,  whenever  he  feeds  any  kind  of 
roots,  or  grain,  to  them,  first  gives  them  a  fodder- 
ing of  straw   in  order  to  fill  theoi,  as  he  does  not 
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consider  the  roots  digest  so  well  on  an  empty 
i5tomaeh.  In  order  to  be  able  to  proj)ortion  the 
different  kinds  of  roots,  grain,  &c.  according  to 
their  nutritive  qualities,  it  is  necessary  to  know  in 
what  proportions  tliose  qualities  exist  in  tliem  re- 
spepti»'eiy.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  of  the  distinguished  agri- 
culturalist De  Raumer,  on  the  effects  produced  by 
an  equal  quantity  of  several  substances  in  increas- 
ing the  flesh,  tallow  and  wool  of  sheep. 


lbs! 


lbs. 


1000  lbs.  potatoes,  raw,  with 

salt,  46i 

do  potatoes,  without  salt,         44 

do  mangel  wurtzel.  raw,  38.2 

do   wheat,  155 

do  oats,  146 

do  barley,  136 

do  peas,  134 

.do  rye,  with  salt,  133 

do  do     without  salt,  90 

do  meal,  wet,  129 

do   buckwheat,  120 

do  good  hay,  68 

do   hay  with  straw,  without 

other  fodder,  31 

These  results  agree  with  those  of  De  Don. 
and  other  agriculturists. —  Genesee  Far. 


6^ 
6i 

-">\ 
14 
10 
Hi 

14 

12^ 
13.^ 
10 

7i 

1.5i 


lbs. 

12', 

6.^ 
59.^ 
42.^ 
60 
41 
35 
43 

nj 

33 
13 

61 
bale, 


Top-DRKssiNG  Grass  Lands. —  An  important 
fact  in  regard  to  this  matter,  has  been  communi- 
cated to  us  by  an  intelligent  visitor,  viz  :  that  the 
same  quantity  of  manure  is  twice  or  thrice  as  ben- 
eficial on  young  as  it  is  on  old  meadow.  Plants, 
like  animals,  if  stinted  or  half  starved  when  young 
seldom  acquire  great  vigor  or  luxuriance  after- 
wards ;  the  organs  of  nutrition  become  adapted  to 
the  early  supjdy  of  food,  and  cannot  be  readily 
enlarged,  on  its  being  increased  in  advanced  age. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  employing  rich  soils  for 
nurseries  —  of  keeping  young  farm-stock  well  — 
and  of  applying  manures  to  young  grass.  A  gen- 
tleman top-dressed  some  grass  lands  at  one,  two, 
ami  three  years  old,  and  he  found  the  benefit  to 
the  first,  double  what  it  was  the  second,  and  treble 
that  shown  by  the  third.  The  hint  is  one  of 
some  importance  to  husbandry,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  improved  upon.  The  rule  does  hold  good 
in  regard  to  animals. — Cidt. 


'^this  "  Notice,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  cheap,  and  any 
body  can  buy  it  :  and  its  instructions  are  l)rief 
and  simple,  and  the  results  of  experience.  Far- 
mers who  intend  to  turn  theirattention  to  the  beet 
culture,  will  find  it  an  assistant  to  their  labors.  It 
was  compiled  by  Mr  Church,  of  Northamjtton, 
who  has  resided  several  years  in  France,  and  while 
there  gave  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of 
industry.  31r  C.  is  the  gentleman  who  introduced 
the  steamboat  into  the  Geneva  lake. —  Franklin 
Mrcury. 


Notice  on  the  Beet  Sugar. —  Mr  J.  H.  But- 
ler has  published  a  compendious  manual  on  the 
culture  and  preservation  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  it.      We  like 


'  AGRICULTrRAI.  PROSPERITY. 

Never  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
were  farmers  in  circumstances  so  ea.sy  and  |)ros- 
perous  as  the  present  time  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
j)aying  oft'  their  debts,  improving  their  lands  and 
buildings,  and  making  provision  for  the  education 
and  .settlement  of  their  children,  it  is  because  they 
are  indolent,  or  inattentive  to  their  affairs.  It  is 
true  some  crops,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun'ry, 
have  been  less  abundant  than  in  former  years;  — 
but  others  have  been  more  so,  and  it  is  believed, 
taking  the  whole  into  consideration,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  have  not  fallen  much  short  of  its  average 
annual  increase  ;  —  and  as  for  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  productions,  they  are  unpreceden- 
ted in  our  history.  Without  detailing  present 
prices,  it  may  safely  be  stated,  that  farn)er's  pro- 
duce, especially  articles  indispensable  to  the  up- 
holding of  life,  has  advanced  at  least  50  per  cent, 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  their  lands  have  advanced  in  the  same 
ratio  —  for  real  estate,  like  stocks,  ri.ses  and  falls 
in  market  with  the  amount  of  income  it  yields,  or 
with  good  management  may  be  made  to  yield,  its 
cultivator.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  every  far- 
mer  is  actually  worth  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  he  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  more  than 
he  may  suppose  himself  to  be  worth  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Though  the  causes  which  have  produced  this 
astonishing  advance  in  the  prices  of  farmer's  pro- 
duce, while  those  of  the  manufacturer  have  remain- 
ed nearly  stationary,  may  be  concealed  from  his 
vie\\  ;  yet  he  may  rest  assured  they  ate  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  warrant  hinj  in  increased  exertions  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  product  of  such 
fruits  of  the  earth  as  are  necessary  to  sustain  life. 
While  the  present  dis|  osition  to  exchange  the  la- 
bors of  the  field  |br  those  of  the  workshop,  the 
factory  and  the  learned  professions  continues  — 
while  the  present-  mania  for  the  construction  of 
canals,  railroads  and  other  public  works  rages  — 
and  while  the  present  tide  of  foreign  population 
flows  in  u[ion  us,  the  present  disproportion  be- 
tween production  and  consumption  will  exist  and 

prevent  a  material  reduction  in  present  prices 

Though  agricalture  is  unquestionably   the    most 
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profitai)!e  business  which  is  pursued  under  exist- 
ing circumstance?,  yet  many  farmers  are  complain- 
ing about  hard  times.  They  claiui  that  tlte  j)res- 
ent  high  prices  afford  them  no  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  and  assign  as  a  princi[)ai 
reason  the  higli  price  of  labor  —  but  lli'-'y  forget 
that  their  labor  is  an  important  part  of  their  capi- 
tal, atid  that  as  it  advances  in  value  iheir  capital 
is  increased  in  amount.  This  remark,  it  is  true, 
IS  more  peculiarly  apj)!icabie  to  practical  farmers 
—  men  who  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  such 
are  ordinarily  the  only  men  who  accumulate  wealth 
by  agriculture. 

As  highly  as  we  estimate  the  profession  of  an 
agriculturist,  and  as  profitable  as  we  believe  the 
business  to  be  at  the  present  time,  we  would  ad- 
vise no  man  to  engage  in  it  whose  hands  ari;  too 
delicate  to  handle  the  hoe  without  gloves.  To 
insure  the  farmer  success  he  must  labor,  more  or 
less,  with  his  own  hands,  and  be  capable  of  judg- 
ing whether  his  work  is  well  or  ill  done.  He 
must  also  know  whether  his  hired  help  perform 
that  amount  of  labor  which  they  are  in  duty  bound 
to  render  him,  and  whether  the  results  of  it  will 
leave  him  a  profit  after  their  wages  are  deducted. 
Gentlemen  who  have  acquired  fortunes  by  com- 
raerciul  and  professional  business,  and  who  may 
be  disposed  to  retire  to  rural  life,  will  find  much 
amusement  in  agriculture:  but  they  must  not  be 
disapjiointed  if  they  find  but  little  |)rofit.  The 
profits  of  a  farm  are  in  [)ro|)ortion  to  the  amount 
of  labor  bestowed  upon  it  :  and  the  farmer  who 
performs  it  principally  with  his  own  hands  and 
those  of  his  family,  generally  grows  richer  and 
richer,  while  one  whpse  hands  are  too  tender  to 
endure  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  whose  children 
are  too  good  to  work,  almost  invariably  grows 
poorer  and  poorer. — Silk  Cult. 


DoMKSTic  Medicine. —  The  castors  on  a  din- 
ner table,  are  said,  by  a  late  London  work,  to  be 
a  kind  of  medicine  chest  containing  drugs  of 
great  virtues.  1.  Salt. — This  is  a  decided  cath- 
artic in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce.  It  is  also  a 
vermifuge  in  large  doses.  Criminals  in  Holland 
were  formerly  sentenced  to  live  without  salt,  and 
became  terribly  afl^iicted  with  worms.  2.  Vinegar. 
— This  is  refrigerent  and  diaphoretic,  and  applied 
externally,  is  moderately  stimulant.  If  an  over- 
dose of  soda  has  been  taken,  or  if  any  other  al- 
kali, it  is  a  certain  antidote.  3.  Mustard. —  Mus- 
tard emetic  is  said  to  be  infallible  in  the  cholera  ; 
a  mustard  poultice  is  almost  equal  to  a  blister 
plaster.  4.  Olive  Oil. — This  says  the  dispensa- 
ries,  is  "demulcent,  relaxant  and  laxative."  It  is 
an  antidote  against  acrid  poisons,  and  seems  to  be 
obnoxious  to  worms,  killing  them  it  is  supposed, 
by  stopping  some  of  their  breathing   holes.     Be- 


sides, it  relieves  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  appli- 
cation of  pungent  acrid  substances  to  the  skin. 
5.  Pep|)er. — This  relieves  diarrhcea  and  the  re- 
laxed sore  throat.  Peperin,  the  alkaloid  extract 
from  the  pepper,  has  cured  the  ague  in  the  hands 
of  Dr  Meli  and  others. 


Experiments  tried  in  a  well  or  drill  hole,  800 
feet  deep,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  have  shown  that  the 
increase  of  heat  in  descending,  is  at  the  rate  of 
one  degree  for  every  80  feet.  Such  an  increase 
would  indicate  that  in  descending  towards  the 
earth's  centre,  at  no  very  great  distance  from  its 
surface,  the  heat  must  be  such  as  to  hold  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  any  body  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  globe 
is  in  fact  in  the  depths  of  its  interior,  a  large  mass 
of  materials,  heated  to  melting.  How  far  the 
above  experiment  nay  go  to  account  for  the  exis- 
tence of  the  hot  springs  which  are  found  in  va- 
rious countries,  we  leave  it  to  the  scientific  to  de- 
cide ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  things  at  the  centre  of  our  ball,  peo- 
ple on  its  outside,  are  too  often  a[)t  to  get  into  hot 
water. 


ExTRAORDiiVARY  OPERATION.  —  Last  Week  a 
young  lady,  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  our  most 
opuient  citizens,  in  endeavoring  to  pick  a  knot  out 
of  a  thri^ad  with  a  fine  needle,  it  broke  and  the 
pointed  part  flew  with  violence  into  her  eye, 
where  it  penetrated  to  some  depth,  causing  incon- 
ceivable agony.  The  most  eminent  physicians 
were  immediately  sent  for,  who  essnyed  in  vain  to 
extract  tlie  needle,  and  finally  gave  it  up.  Dr. 
Scudder  was  then  sent  for,  who  first  made  an  in- 
cision with  a  delicate  instrument,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  magnet,  drew  the  needle  so 
far  out  that  he  grasped  it  v/ith  a  pair  of  magnet- 
ised forceps,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  out.  The 
young  lady,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  is  now  as  heal- 
thy and  happy  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. — Sim- 
day  JVetvs. 


Vermont  Mangenf.se. —  A  gentleman  of  Chit- 
'tenden,  Vermont,  writes  to  the  Editor  of  a  Wind- 
sor paper,  that  Mangenese  is  found  very  plentifully 
in  Chittenden,  and  that  this  is  the  only  bed  in 
Ameiica  from  whicii  it  is  obtained  at  present.  — 
The  owner  of  the  bed  has  supplied  the  New  York 
Market  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  is  furnish- 
ing several  hundred  tons  for  exportation  to  Eng- 
land this  winter.  Geologists,  who  have  seen  only 
such  specimens  of  Mangenese  as  are  generally 
found  in  cabinets  of  minerals,  are  invited  to  take 
a  ride  up  to  the  mountains  and  supply  them- 
selves. 
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Calves.  —  The  following  mode  of  rearing  Calves, 
adopted  by  the  Society,  denominated  Shai<eis,  in  Can- 
terbury, N.  H.  was  communicated  in  a  letter  from  Fran- 
cis Winkley,  to  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warren,  N.  H.,  and 
was  published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  in  1824  ;  but  such 
have  been  tlie  changes  since  that  period,  in  our  sub- 
scription list  that  it  would  probably  be  new  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

"  We  let  calves  that  come  in  the  fore  part  of  March, 
suck  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  take  them  from  the  cow, 
giving  ihetn  a  moderate  allowance  of  new  milk  to  drink 
till  they  have  learned  to  drink  it  freely  ;  then  put  in 
some  skimmed  milk;  and  we  feed  them  wholly  with 
skimmed  milk,  taking  care  to  give  it  at  about  the  tem- 
perature of  milk  taken  directly  from  tiie  cow,  by  heat- 
ing a  part  of  it  and  mixing  it  with  the  rest.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  scald  the  milk,  when  heated  ;  also,  not 
to  give  them  any  sour  milk,  for  this  will  make  them 
scour.  The  trough  or  vessel  in  which  they  drink  tlieir 
milk,  should  likewise  be  kept  clean,  and  not  suffered  to 
become  sour.  We  let  the  milk  stand  about  twelve  hours 
before  it  is  skimmed  ;  giving  a  calf  at  first  about  four 
quarts,  night  and  morning  ;  increasing  the  mess  as  need 
requires,  till  he  is  six  weeks  old,  from  which  time  till 
ten  weeks  old,  he  will  require,  perhaps  about  12  quarts 
per  day. 

"  When  about  ten  weeks  old,  we  begin  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  milk  for  about  the  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  at  which  time  we  wean  them.  During  the 
whole  process,  from  two  to  fourteen  weeks  of  age,  calves 
should  be  well  supplied  with  good  hay,  salt  and  prov- 
ender, such  as  oats,  wheat,  bran  and  oil  cake,  ground 
fine. 

"  The  particular  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
above  method  of  treatment,  are  the  following: 

"  1.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  to  let  them  suck  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;  whereas  it  makes  a  great  saving  of  cream 
for  butter,  and  that  without  injuring  the  calves,  if  they 
are  properly  attended  to. 

"  2.  It  prevents  calves  from  moaning  or  pining,  so 
much  while  weaning  as  they  would  otherwise  do,  when 
taken  from  the  cows. 

"  3.  It  not  only  prevents  the  cows  being  injured  in 
consequence  of  the  caWes  biting  the  teats,  but  also  pre- 
vents their  holding  back  the  milk  from  the  milker,  which 
often  serves  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk  after- 
ward.s. 

"  The  only  disadvantage  to  be  found  in  the  above 
method  of  treatment  is,  that  it  requires  some  more  la- 
bor to  feed  them,  where  they  thrive  equally  well  in  ev- 
ery respract  as  those  do  which  are  permitted  to  suck  in 
the  ordinary  way." 

Cows  which  are  expected  to  calve,  ought  to  be  lodged 
by  themselves  in  some  conveifient  place,  under  cover 
for  a  week  or  two  before  calving,  as  such  care  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  calf,  and  perhaps  of 
the  dam  also.  In  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  v/hat 
is  the  time  wheo  cows  may  be  expected   to  calre,  an 


account  should  be  kept  of  the  time  when  each  cow  is 
put  to  the  bull.  The  day  and  night  after  a  cow  has 
calved,  she  should  be  put  under  cover,  her  drink  should 
be  luke  warm,  and  she  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
dampness  of  the  night. 

Inflamed  teats  should  be  washed  with  two  drachms  of 
sugar  of  lead  in  a  quart  of  water.  Should  tumors  ap- 
pear, apply  a  common  warm  mash  of  bran,  with  a  little 
lard. 

To  prevent  cows  from  sucking  their  own  milk,  it  is 
said  that  rubbing  the  teats  frequently  with  old  and  strong 
smelling  cheese,  is  effectual. 

The  following  prescription  for  drying  cows,  which 
continne  to  give  .milk  till  too  near  the  lime  of  their 
calving;  or  to  expedite  their  becoming  fat  enough  to 
be  good  beef,  is  taken  from  Monk's  Agricultural  Diction- 
ary, an  English  work  of  established  reputation. 

"  Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum;  boil  it  in  two 
quarts  of  milk  till  it  turns  tu  whey  ;  then  take  a  large 
handful  of  sage,  and  boil  it  in  the  vi'liey,  till  you  reduce 
it  to  one  quart ;  rub  her  udder  with  a  little  of  it,  and 
give  her  the  rest  by  way  of  drink;  milk  her  clean  be- 
fore you  give  it  to  her,  and  as  you  see  need,  repeat  it. 
Draw  a  little  milk  from  her  every  second  or  third  day, 
lest  her  udder  be  over-charged." 


Turnips,  Corn,  Potatoes,  &,c.  —  Assuming  that 
GOO  bushels  of  Swedish  turnips  will  grow  upon  an 
acre  of  ground  which  will  produce  thirty-five  bu'shels  of 
corn,  and  that  six  bushels  of  the  Swedes  will  fatten  as 
much  as  one  bushel  of  corn,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  acre 
in  ruta  baga  will  go  about  as  far  in  making  beef  as  three 
acres  in  corn,  with  the  further  advantage  that  the  latter 
will  cost  four  times  as  much  labor  in  its  culture  as  the 
former.  We  have  given  an  instance  of  the  Swedes  yield- 
ing more  than  1500  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  opinion 
of  an  intelligent  feeder  that  two  bushels  are  as  much  for 
feeding,  as  one  bushel  of  corn.  The  mangel  wurlzel, 
the  carrot  and  the  parsni'p,  may  be  all  raised  in  field  cul- 
ture, at  about  the  same  expense  as  corn,  and  they  will 
give  as  great  a  yield,  and  afford  as  much  nutriment  as 
the  ruta  baga.  The  potato,  whose  culture  we  are  all  ac- 
quainted with,  should  be  made  to  yield  300  bushels  per 
acre  ;  and  these  afford  a  far  more  profitable  food  than 
grain.  A  bullock  will  consume  from  120  to  240  pounds 
of  ruta  baga  per  day  ;  but  if  full  fed  with  this  or  other 
roots,  they  will  consume  but  little  hay,  and  have  little 
or  no  occasion  for  water. — Cultivator. 


Mr  Houghton,  —  If  any  of  your  readers  have  horses 
that  are  inclined  to  dig  holes  in  the  stable  floors  by  con- 
stant pawing  and  scraping,  they  may  put  a  stop  to  the 
habit  m  the  following  manner  :  —  Go  to  the  wood  pile 
or  some  other  place,  and  get  a  stick  of  round  wood, 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  split  it  in  two  ;  take 
one  of  the  pieces  and  nail  it  across  the  floor  of  the  stall, 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  front  of  the  place  where  the 
horses  forward  feet  usually  stand  ;  nail  the  other  piece 
on  the  floor,  four  or  five  im.hes  forward  of  the  first 
piece  ;  each  piece  to  be  the  round  side  up  and  flat  side 
down.  The  horse  will  find  pawing  so  inconvenient,  that 
he  will  abandon  the  practice. — Dedham  Patriot. 
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It  lias  been  ascertained  that  1  lb.  of  oil  cake,  is 
ns  two  pounds  of  hay. 

200  lbs.  of  good  straw  of  j)eas  and  vetches  are 
equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay. 

300  lbs.  of  barley  and  oat  straw  are  equal  to  a 
100  lbs.  of  hay. 

400  lbs.  of  wheat  straw  are  equal  to  a  100  lbs. 
of  hay. 

Wheat  produces  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
flesh  of  the  living  anitnal,  though  but  little  greater 
than  o-ats,  peas,  wheat,  rye,  and  hay  niixed  with 
straw,  produce  the  greatest  increase  of  wool  ;  bar- 
ley and  wheat  cause  the  greatest  increase  of  tal- 
low. As  an  average,  grain  generail}'  gives  about 
three  times  the  increase  in  the  flesh,  that  roots  and 
hay  do,  when  in  equal  weight ;  grain  produces 
abciit  twice  as  much  wool  as  is  caused  by  an 
equal  weight  of  roots,  and  several  times  the  amount 
of  tallow,  that  is  |)roduced  either  by  roots  or  hay. 
But  as  an  equal  weight  of  mangel  wurtzel  may  be 
raised  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one  tenth  of 
what  is  required  for  the  production  of  most  kinds 
of  grain,  the  vastly  superior  economy  of  its  use  as 
food  for  sheep  for  every  thing  except  fattening, 
will  be  at  once  perceived. 

De  Raumer  found,  that  Fheep  ate  with  avidity, 
eight  pounds  per  head  of  mangel  wurtzel  a  day, 
intermixed  with  straw  ;  during  which  time  they 
drank  one  quart  of  water,  and  remained  in  good 
and  healthy  condition. 

That  of  raw  sliced  potatoes,  they  ate  with  good 
oppetite,  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  per  day,  al- 
so with  straw-,  and  drank  three  pints  of  water  in 
24  hours.     Also,  remained  healthy. 

That  they  ate  two  pounds  of  peas  per  head  dai- 
ly, drank  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  water,  and 
remained  fine  and  healthy.  It  was  necessary  to 
soak  the  peas  to  prevent  injury  to  their  teeth. 

That  wheat  produced  nearly  the  same  results  as 
peas. 

That  they  do  not  eat  rye  readily,  and  it  appears 
not  well  adapted  for  their  food. 

That  of  oats  and  barley,  they  ate  about  two  and 
a  half  pounds  per  head  daily,  with  avidity,  did  ex- 
tremely well  on  it,  and  drank  about  3  quarts  of 
water  in  24  hours. 

That  buckwheat  produced  excellent  effects  up- 
on them,  which  they  eat  with  avidity. 

And  that  of  good  hay  they  ate  four  and  a  half 
pounds  daily,  and  drank  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  quarts  of  water. 

As  a  large  number  of  fine-wooled  sheep  have 
been  introduced  into  the  country  within  a  few 
years,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  erder  to  ren- 
der them  most  profitable,  that  they  be  well  shel- 
'tered  during  winter,  •  In  those  countries  in  Eu- 
rope which  are  mOot  famous  for  the  growth  of  fine 
wool,  strict  attention  is  given  to  this  subject,  and 


sheep    are  not    only  sheltered    in  the    night,    but 
whenever  the  weather  demands  it  during  the  day. 
It   is  said  that  on    this  depends  in  a  great  degree, 
the  fineness  and  quality  of  tlie  wool.      Shreds,  at 
least,  should  always  be  provided  for  the  most  har- 
dy breeds  of  sheep  ;   much    more  so    then,  ought 
they  to  he  for  the  more  tender,  fine-wooled  varie- 
ties.    Henry   D.    Grove,  of   Hoosick,    Rensselaer 
county,  who  has  been  uncommonly  successful  in 
raising  and  wintering  fine-wooled  sheep,  says  that 
shelter    against    the    inclemency  of   the   weather, 
"  is   almost  as   necessary  to  the    health  and  gocd 
condition  of  sheep,  as  food  itself,  and  for  this  rea- 
son  stables  for  that  purpose   aj-e  of  great  benelit. 
Not  only   do  sheep  do    much  better,  but  it  is  also 
a  saving  of  fodder  and  manure.     The  latter  is   as 
important  as  the   former;  for   manure,   properly 
applied,   is  money   to  the    farmer  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  sheep  manure  is  of  the  best  kind.  — 
These   stables  ought   to  he   so    constructed,  as  to 
admit  of  a  great   quantity  of  hay  being  put  over 
head  ;  and  for   this  reason  I  would  recommend  a 
side  hill  facing   the  south,  and  a  dry  spot   around 
it  for  their  location.      E:ich  full  i,n-own  sheep   re- 
quires  six  square   feet  'including   racks.     These 
ought   to  be  so   constructed  as  to    have  a  manger 
attached  to  each,  for  the  jjurpose  of  feeding  grain 
and    roots,  and   to  catch    the  hay  the  sheep  draw 
through  the  racks.     The  stable  ought  to  be  eight 
feet  high  at  least,  nine  feet  is  preferable,  and  suf- 
ficiently   ventilated.      It  is  also  necessary  to   have 
vvindoVvTs   for  the   purposL  of   light.     The   differ- 
ence  between  wool  grown  in  a  dark  and  light  sta- 
ble, is  really  surprising.     In  a  dark  one,  wool  does 
not   get  the   brightness  it    has  in  a  light  one.     Of 
this    fact,  I    have  witnessed    the  most    surprising 
proof.     Over  head,  the   stable   ought  to  be  tight, 
that  no  fodder,  chafi',  &c.,  may  fall  into  the  wool, 
which    reduces  its   value.     The    stables  ought  to 
be  littered  with  straw  from  time  to  time,  to   keep 
the  wool  clean  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  animals." 

We  conclude  these  observations  with  the  re- 
marks relative  to  the  importance  of  water  atKl 
succulent  food  to  sheep  during  winter,  of  J.  Bar- 
ney, Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  whose  experience  and 
skill  on  this  subject  are  well  known.  To  a  gen- 
tleman who  visited  him,  he  showed  from  50  ewes, 
upwards  of  sixty  lambs,  all  lively  and  brisk,  with 
a  loss  of  perhaps  three  or  four.  'I'he  gentleman 
observed  to  him  that  he  had  his  shed  covered 
with  dead  lambs,  and  asked  wherein  the  secret  of 
breeding  lay.  He  answered,  "you  stuff  your 
sheep  with  dry  food  ?^'  "  Yes,  as  much  good  clo- 
ver and  hay  as  they  will  eat,"  was  the  reply.  — 
"  You  give  tliern  no  water,  but  suffer  them  to  go 
out  in  time  of  snow,  and  eat  it  as  they  are  dis- 
posed to  do  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Then  their  lies  the  se- 
cret.    Your  sheep  fill  themselves  with  bay  ;  they 
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get  no  water  ;  and  they  have  not  a  supply  of  fras- 
trie  juice  to  promote  the  digestion  of  the  hay  in 
tlie  stoiiiacli  ;  they  cannot  raise  it  to  chew  the 
cud  ;  they  lose  their  appetite  ;  are  thrown  into  a 
fever  ;  and  cannot  bring  forth  their  young,  or  they 
bring  forth  a  feeble,  starved  latnb  that  falls  off 
and  dies  on  the  first  exposure  to  the  cold  and  rain. 
On  the  contrary,  I  take  care  to  provide  my  sheep 
with  good  clear  water  in  summer  and  winter,  i 
feed  them  regidarly  with  hay  through  the  winter, 
and  give  them  ruta  baga  and  mangel  vvurtzel  ev- 
ery day.  The  ewes  produce  me  one  l]undred  and 
twenty  per  cent,  in  lambs.  You  cannot  get  along 
witnout  ruta  baga  and  mangel  wurtzel. —  Genesee 
larmer. 


Canada  Corn. — We  consider  it  proper  at  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  in  gen- 
eral —  and  particularly  those  who  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  their  crops  from  the  unfavorabieness  of 
the  past  season,  —  to  the  yellow  early  Canada 
corn,  which  has  been  cultivated  here  with  such 
success,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its 
superiority  in  overcoming  the  difliculrie^  to  be 
encountered  in  our  ever-,varying  climate.  Five 
acres  of  this  corn  was  raised  the  past  season,  by 
Mr  Hatch  of  the  Pouglikeepsie  Hotel,  on  his  farm 
two  miles  below  the  village.  It  was  planted  the 
first  of  June  last,  has  yielded  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  perfectly  sound  and  in  as  fine  condition  as 
any  we  have  ever  seen.  VVe  understand  that  it 
was  perfectly  ripe  by  the  10th  of  Se{)t,  and  will 
generally  come  to  maturity  in  about  ninety  days. 
The  land  on  which  it  was  raised  was  in  good  con- 
dition. Mr  Hatch  has  already  been  apjtlied  to  by 
54  of  our  first  farmers,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
seven  bushels  of  this  corn  for  seed  next  year. — 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 


Life  in  New  Yokk — it  is  easier,  says  the   N.  York 

Amui-ican,to  write  about  living  m  this  city,  than  to  fine 

^hc  means  of  living.     Rents  have  universally  gone  tip 

rom  3U  lo  50  per  cent.     Flour  is  at  $1.5  per  bbl.  and  iht 


Life  in  New  Yokk — it  is  easier,  says  the   N.York 
•       '       -  '•  "■      ■■      "        ■     "id 

prices  at  market  are  as  follows  : 

Ceef  12  1-2  to  15  cts  per  lb  Corned  Beef  10  rents. 
Mutton,  17  to  19  cts.  Veal,  1-^  cts.  Turkey,  28  cents 
per  lb.,  equal  to  from  $2  to  $3  apiece.  A  Goose,  $2. 
A  pair  of  Chickens,  $2. 

[p^The  London  Magazine  gives  the  following  recipe 
for  preventing  Ink  becommg  mouldy.  Arid  to  each  pint 
bottle  of  writing  ink,  five  drops  of  Kreosote.  It  gives 
tbe  ink  a  slight  odor  of  smoked  meat,  which  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable,  and  effectively  obviates  its  tenden- 
cy to  become  musty.  Kreosote  may  be  purchased  at 
the  apothecaries. 

O"  A  calculating  cotempoi;iry  says  that  Rice  is  al- 
ways one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  food,  and  now  it  is 
no  higher  than  usual,  notwithstanding  flour  is  nearly 
double  its  common  price.  Nothing  is  so  cheap  in  the 
present  stale  of  prices  as  rice,  and  nothing  is  more  heal- 
thy or  more  palatable. 


Receipt  for  a  Cold.— Take  a  large  tea-spoonful  of 
flaxseed,  with  two  pennyworth  of  stick  liquorice,  and 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  new  raisins,  put  them  in  two 
quarts  of  soft  water,  and  let  it  simmer  over  a  slow  fire, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  one  quart ;  then  add  to  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  candy  pounded  —  a  table- 
spoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice  ;  the 
vinegar  is  best  to  be  added  only  to  the  quantity  you  are 
going  immediately  to  take.  Drink  half  a  pint  at  going 
to  bed,  and  take  a  little  when  the  cougli  is  trouble- 
some. 

This  receipt  generally  cures  the  worst  of  colds  in  one, 
two  or  three  days,  and  if  taken  in  time,  is  said  to  be  an 
infallible  remedy.  It  is  a  sovereign  balsamic  cordial  for 
the  lungs,  without  the  opening  qualities,  which  engen- 
der fresh  colds  on  going  out.  It  has  been  known  to 
cure  colds  tiiat  have  almost  settled  in  consumption,  in 
less  ilian  3  weeks. — Bost  Jour. 


Fruit  Trees  may  be  removed  and  transplanted  after 
the  first  of  October.  Most  farmers  who  transplant  fruit 
trees,  suffer  a  great  loss  by  not  doing  the  work  well.  — r 
The  principal  care  needed,  is,  first,  to  dig  the  holes 
large,  say  six  feet  across,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
deep;  secondly,  to  preserve  carefully,  the  roots  as  en- 
tire and  uninjured  as  possible,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
become  dry  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  thireJly,  to  fill  the 
hole  with  finely  pulverized,  rich  earth,  (not  manure,) 
shaking  in  small  quantities,  and  packing  it  closely,  but 
gently,  about  the  roots,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  their  nat- 
ural position  in  the  soil.  The  whole  expense  of  this, 
would  not  be  more  than  half  the  price  of  the  tree,  and 
in  five  years  it  would  be  three  times  the  size,  which  it 
would  be,if  transplanted  by  the  common  way  of  digging 
small  holes,  and  doing  the  work  hastily  and  imperfectly 
—  Gen.  Far. 


French  Blues,  is  the  name  of  a  Potato,  a  specimen 
of  which  has  been  left  at  our  office,  by  Mr  Moses  Wins- 
]ow,  of  Westbrook  ;  it  is  said  that  they  were  imported  a 
•  ew  years  since.  The  appearance  of  these  potatoes  re- 
commend them  as  to  productiveness  ;  they  are  so  large 
that  a  man  could  hardly  walk  straight  with  one  in  a 
side  pocket.  They  are  of  a  good  quality  when  raised 
on  a  dry  soil ;  are  very  solid  and  heavy,  of  a  roundish 
form  :  the  inside  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  Mr  W. 
inforn-s  us  that  he  has  raised  a  peck  in  a  hill  after  sep- 
arating the  smHll  ones  ;  and  that  they  produce  far  more 
than  any  other  potatoes  Hiat  he  has  cultivated.  We 
have  these  potatoes  for  sale  by  the  bushel,  peck,  half 
peck,  or  single.  Those  who  try  them  should  put  them 
on  rich  ground,  as  they  may  as  well  think  of  making  a 
large  hog  on  a  stinted  substance,  as  to  raise  such  pota- 
toes as  these  on  a  lean  soil. —  Yankee  Far 


"  Uncle  John,"  said  a  little  urchin  to  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  sitting  with  his  head  towards  the  fire, 
"  why  are  you  like  an  Indian  making  his  house  ?  D'ye 
give  it  up.  Because  he  is  making  his  wiE^  warm."  — 
(wigwam.)— JV,  E.  Farmer. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET.— MoKDAT.  Feb.  20,  1837. 
lUiiorted  lor  the  New  England  Farmer. 

At  Market  410  Beef  Cattle. 

1  RICES.— Bee/  Cattle.— 1^0  particular  variation  from 
last  week,  about  the  same  prices  were  obtained  for  alike 
quality.  We  quote  extra  at  $8  25  a  $8  50  ;  first  quality 
$7  50  a  8  00 ;  second  quality  |!6  75  a  7  25  ;  third  quality 
$5  00  a  6  25. 

Sheep. —  "  Dull."  Lots  were  taken  at  the  following, 
prices,  viz.,  $4  00,  $4  50,  $5  00,  $5  25,  $5  75,  $6  25 
and  $7  00. 

•riwine — None  at  market. 

THERMOMETRICAL. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer. 
Range  of  the  Thermometer  at  the  Garden  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Brighton,  I\lass.   in  a  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  February  18. 


February,  1837. 

7,  A.M.  1  12,  M. 

|5,P.!M. 

1  Winrl. 

Sunday, 

20 

36 

34 

S. 

Monday, 

14 

8 

1 

N. 

Tuesday, 

2* 

18 

22 

S.W. 

Wednesday, 

30 

44 

37 

s 

Thursday, 

36 

44 

33 

E. 

Fridav, 

22 

9 

3* 

N. 

Saturday, 

6* 

10 

6 

N.E. 

*Below  zero. 

HIVES  FOR  BESS. 

Three   S  ispension    Hives  of  Boes,  weighing  now  50,  Q2, 
and  71  lbs.  each,  are  offered  (or  sale.     Inquire  at  this  Office. 
Feb.  22. 

BRIGHTON  NURSERIES. 

For  sale,  20,000  Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese  Jlullierry 
Plants,  warranted  the  true  and  tcfiiniiie  i-ind.  Orders  ad- 
dressed (by  mail)  to  Messrs.  WINSHIP,  Briahion,  ftlass., 
for  Mulberr}',  Fruit  and  Ornameulal  Trees,  Shrubs.  Creep- 
ers, H:rbafeou!-' Perennials,  &c  &c.  tiiat  are  cultivated  irf 
any  Nurseries  in  the  United  Slates,  willi  a  first  rate  collection 
of  Gteen  House  Plants,  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and, 
if  required,  forwarded  to  anv  part  of  the  Union. 

Brigluon..Ian.  18,  1837. 

SEVERAL  LIKELY  BOVS 

From  8  to  1~  yi  ars  o'd,  want  to  liv  with  good  fanners  till 
14  or  16,  to  he  clothed,  fed  and  schooled.  Apply  at  the 
Agcncv  lor  the  Preveniion  of  Paupt-rism,  rear  of  Savings' 
Bank,  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  2m  Fel).  3. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  IN  WESTBORO. 

Thirty  nile-  from  Boston  and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Boston  und  V^'^orcester  Railmail  Depot  on  the  Road  leading 
to  Hopkinton  Springs,  nn'i  within  twenty  minutes  ride  of 
either  place.  Containing  forty-two  acres  of  land  under  a 
high  state  of  cuitivaiion,  wit;;  a  never  failing  stream  of  water, 
running  throue:h  the  same  —  'I  good  houses,  and  other  out 
buildings  all  in  good  repair.  A'so  a  iarge  granite  quarry 
easy  of  access.  The  granite  is  of  fine  color  works  well,  and 
can  at  small  e.X'pense  be  landed  in  Boston.  Said  farm  ;s 
pleasantly  situated  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  gentlemen 
in  pursuit  of  a  pleasant  country  seal  or  a  farmer  wishing  a 
small  but  good  farm.  For  a  person  who  would  wish  to  .iccom- 
modate  families  visiting  the  Springs,  this  stands  unrivalled. 
Said  farm  will  he  sold  'ow  if  applied  for  immediolely,  to 
N\HUM  HARRINGTON,  Esq.  VVestboro,  or  HENRY 
WHITMORE,  on  the  premises. 

Also  one  containing  eight  ai  .'■es,  with  a  new  house  and  other 
out  buildings  suitable  for  a  mechanic,  on  the  same  road,  with- 
iii  one  mile  of  the  village.    Apply  as  above.  Dec.  28 


CHINESE    MULBERRIES,  &c. 
The  subscribers  have  still  on  hand  the  following  : — 
30,000  Moras   Multicaulis,  the   wood  of  which  is  fully 
matured,  there  having  I'een  no  premature   frosts  on 
Long  Island  this   season.    .'^Iso  50,000  Cuttings  can 
be  supphed. 
20,000  Ingrafted  Trees  of  the  new  Chinese  Mulberry, 
wi  h  large  thick  leaves,  remarkable  for  the  quanlity 
of  nutritious  matter  ;  this  species  being   sefhciently 
hard^'  for  the  most  Northern  latitudes,  and  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis.     These 
are  from  3  to  6  feet  in  height. 
3,000  Hybrid  M<  rus  Multicaulis,  with  large  leaves,  and 
close  joints,  and  5  to  6  feet  in  hcigtit. 
35,000  Florence  Mulberry,  with  entire   leaves,  in   which 
point   they  differ  from  the  common  White  JVIulherry. 
These  are  imported  direct  from  the  bes'  Silk  District 
of  France,  are  1^   to   2^  feet   in   height,  and  will  be 
sold  .Tt  very  low  rates. 
60  lbs.  White  Italian  Mulberry  Seed. 
Priced  Catalogues  of  Trees,  Green  Hou^e  Plants,  Dahlias, 
Garden  Seeds,  iVc.  will  be  .»eut  to  every  applicant. 

\VM.   PRINCE  &.  SONS. 
LinniEan  Garden  and  Nurseries,  ) 
Fhishing,  Jan.  :50th,  lt37.         j  Fel,.  8. 

TREES. 
^^^.'<&fMy.  Our  customers  wi  1  please  take  notice,  that 
^'^W^^fe  the  season  for  transplaiitiiig  Trees  is  approach- 
^'•^"1^^^^  '"?■  A"  'hose  who  intend  to  order  trees,  are 
^  ^;,;j^  requested  lo  forward  their  orders  earl}'.  The 
^».^1b-..__  'i""'t  that  comes  are  served  first.  Catalojrues 
wiii  be  supplie  '  ;ia'is  on  application.     Direct  to 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 
Jan.  IS.  New  Englaud  Seed  Store. 


CATALOGUE 

Of  Forest  Seeds  and  Trees  furnished  hy  fVm.  Mann, 
Bangor,  Me. 

While  Pi ne-.-Black  r'piuce — Hemloi  k  Spruce-  Silver  Fir 
—White  Oak— Red  Oak— White  Birch— Yellow  Birch- 
White  Beech — Red  Beech — White  i\Iap!c — Red  flowering 
Maple Sucar  Maple — .\rhor  Vitee — .American  Larch- 
Hornbeam — White  Ash — Black  Ash — Mount. dn  Ash — Elm — 
Basswood — Common  Elder. 

Customary  prices  are  (charged  for  boxes,  carting,  &c  — 
Orders  may  lie  addressed  to  J.  BRECK  &C0.  orWM. 
MANN,  Bangor,  Me.  Feb.  1. 

NURSERY  OF  WILLIAM  EiENRICK. 

Nonantum  Hilt  in  Neiotvn,  5j  mill's  f -0111  Boston  by  the  IVesl- 
trn  Avejiue,  and  near  the  great  M  esler7t  Kail  Road. 

l^his  establishment,  which  now  comprises  25  acres,  includes 
the  selections  of  the  finest  kinds  of  new  Flemish  Pears,  and 
of  all  otlier  hardy  fruiis  —  selections  from  the  first  rate  sources 
and  the  iiiiest  varieties  known. 

75,C0O  Moms  fliulticauljs,  or  true  Chinese  Mulberry  Trees, 
can  now  he  supplied,  wholesale  or  retail. 

Ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  roses.  Also  Herbaceous 
flowering  plants  of'  the  most  beautifiii  varieties. 

Address  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  Wii.m.am  Kknrick,  New- 
ton, i^lass.  Trees  and  plants  when  ordered,  are  carefully 
selecied,  and  lab-elled,  and  faithfully  packed,  and  duly  tor- 
worded  from  [5osl')n  i>y  land  or  sea.  Transportation  gratis 
lo  the  citv.     Calalogues  will  be  sent  to  ail  who  apply. 

Sept.2f  8m 

MORUS   MC  »   i  tCAULIS 

Joseph  Davenport  offers  for  sa.f  "!utU  jiants  of  the  true 
Chinese  Mulberry  or  Morus  Mullicau.  s  ;'i.ic;  wll  he  care- 
fully packed  and  forwarded  as  early  as  rtestrcd.  Orders  must 
be  sent  to  Colerain,  Mass.  till  the  I.'Jth  March,  after  which 
time  lo  Hartford,  Conn.  Ab  inquiries  will  be  attended  lo  at 
his  plantation,  5  miles  South  West  of  the  city. 

Early  orders  only  will  be  supplied,  as  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  use  all  not  called  for  soon. 

Colerain,  Jan.  1937.  Feb.  1. 
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SILK    MANUAL,    AND 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


Apples, 

l^EANS,  while,  .        .         .         • 
Beef,  mess. 
No.  i. 
prime, 
J$eeswax,  (American)     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  norliiprn,  i^eeise,     . 

soiuheni,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
FiSH,  Cod,  .         I        . 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     'ash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wlrnrf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yeliow 

southern  flat  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  northern, 
Barley, 
Oats,  northern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

hard  pressed,    . 
Honey, 
Hops,  Isl  quality 

2d  quality    . 
Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 
southern,  1st  sort. 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do  country     oo 

Baltimore  city  do. 

do.         dry  hide 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston   do.     slaughter, 
do.      light, 
Lime,  riesl  sort,        .... 
JMackerf.i.,  No.  1,  new. 
Plaster  Paris,  i)cr  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork.  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 
cle?r  from  other  Slates 
Mess,  .... 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Hemp,  .... 

Red  Clover,  northern 
Southern  Clover, 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Teazles,  1st  sort, 
Wool,  prime,  or  SSaxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4lhs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 

g.       ("  Pulled  superfine, 
S;-d'  j  1st  Lambs,     . 
■E^^id      do. 
o  =   I  3d      do, 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  els. 
less  per  Mj. 


barrel 
bushel 
barrel 


pound 


quintal 
barrel 


bushel 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 

cask 
bsrrel 


bu.shel 


pound 

bushel 

lb. 
pr.  M. 
pound 


FROM 

1  76 

2  50 
15  50 
12  00 

£*30 

28 

9 

56 

52 

3  00 
12  25 
12  no 
11  37 
II  75 

1  18 
1  12 

1  09 

2  12 
"90 

65 

22  5» 

18  00 

52 

9 

7 

l.i 

13 

30 

24 

27 

21 

24 

21 

19 

1  4(1 

9  75 

3  00 
30(0 

26  5U 

27  00 
3  00 

1  (0 

2  75 
15 
16 

2  75 

9 

3  50 
85 
65 
60 
55 
50 

65 
55 
40 
30 


2  26 

3  00 
15  75 
13  00 

9  00 

30 

13 

60 

56 

9  12 

3  2.^ 

12  50 

12  2.") 

11  .50 

12  00 
1  20 
)  15 

1  11 

2  25 
1  00 

70 

20  00 
55 
10 
8 
16 
14 
31 
27 

Ml) 

23 
2") 
23 
21 
1  45 
IDOJ 

3  25 
31  00 
28  00 
28  00 

312 
1  12 

3  00 
17 
16 

4  00 
10 

4  00 

1  30 

10 

(\b 

58 


70 
60 
45 
63 


PROVISION    MARKET 


retail  prices. 


Hams,  northern, 

southern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,  . 

Butter,  (tub)    , 

lump 
Ecr.s, 
Potatoes, 

ClUER, 


pound 

14 
13 
10 

18 

21 

dozen 

23 

bushel 

75 

barrel 

15 
14 
13 
19 
23 
23 
30 
125 


,  lilASBEIO  Olli  MEAL. 

The  subscribers  are  now  ready  to  supply'  Farmers  and 
Stable  Kespers  with  the  above  superior  article  for  feeding 
horses,  caitle  and  swine,  the  quality  nnd  cheapness  of  whicli 
has  been  fully  tested  b}'  farmers  in  the  vicinity',  and  stable 
keepers  in  the  city,  to  whom  reference  will  be  given 

The  Linseed  Oil  Meal  is  used  generally  as  a  substitute  for 
corn  meal,  and  is  mixed  with  bran,  or  any  other  food  havirfg 
little  nouKnhment,  or  with  cut  hay  and  bran  for  horses;  ana 
is  believed  to  be  as  cheap  food  as  corn  meal  at  seventyfive 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  price  of  the  above  is  thirty'  dollars  per  ton,  delivered 
at  the  mill  in  Medford,  thirtylwo  dollars  in  Boston.  Apply  at 
No.  10  Commercial  wharf,  or  in  Medford  at  the  mill. 

Nov.  23.  GEO.  L.  STEARNS  &  CO. 

MANUAL.  ON  SUGAR  BEET. 

Just  received  a  Treatise  on  Beet  Sugar,  conta'ning,  1.  A 
description  of  the  Culture  and  Preservation  of  the  Plant.  2. 
An  Explanation  of  the  Process  of  Extrar'ting  its  Sugar.— 
From  ihe  French,  by  Edward  '-hurch.  For  sale  at  Nos.  51 
and  52  North  Market  street,  Boston,  by 

Feb.  22.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

SEEDS   FOR  COUNTRY  DEALERS. 

'  Traders  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
ment o(  Genuine  Garden  Seeds,  for  sale,  arc  informed  they 
can  be  furnished  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  Nos.  61 
and  52  North  Markoi  Street;  Boston,  with  boxes  containing  a 
complete  assortment  o(  the  Seeds  mostly  used  in  a  Kitchen 
Garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as  thej'  can  be  procured  in  this 
country,  neatly  done  up  in  small  pap.-'rs,  at  6  l-4ccntseaeh — 
warranted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1836,  and  of  the  ver}'  first 
quality.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Orna- 
inenlal  Flower  Seeds  will  be  added  on  the  same  terms,  when 
ordered,  as  well  as  Peas,  Beans,  Early  and  Sweet  Corn,  etc. 
Oroeis  should  be  scut  in  earl}-.  Catalogues  supplied  gratis. 
Jan.  18. 

WANTS  A  SITUATION 

As  jardener,  a  young  Man  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
his  business.  He  would  prefer  a  Greenhouse,  or  any  other 
business  of  the  kind.     Good  references  will  be  ^ivrn.?pplv  to 

Feb.  11.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &;  CO. 

GARDENER  WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

Communicatio.is  left  at  this  Office  wili  be  attended  to. 
Feb   1. 


Subscriptions  and  payments  to  the  Silk  Manual  will  be 
received  by  the  following 

AGENTS. 

New  York — G  C.  Thokburn,  11  John-street. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. — \Vm.  Prince  <^'  Sons,  Prop.  Lin-  Hot. Gar. 
Albiiiuj — Wm  .  Thoreurn,  Ml  JVlarket-stieet. 
Pkiludtlphia — D.  6,-  C.  Lanubeth,  85  Chesnut-street. 
Biiltimore — Publisher  of  American  Farmer. 
Cincinnati— S.  C.  Pakkhukst,23  Lower  Market-street. 
Middlelntry,  Vt. — Wight  Chapman,  Merchant. 
Taunton,  Mass. — Sam'l  O.  Dukbae,  Bookseller. 
Hartford — GooiiwiN  if  Co.  l5ookse!lers. 
Newlnu-yporl — Ehenezer  Stedman,  Bookseller. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. — John  W.  Foster,  BoiBseller. 
Woodstock',  Vt.~i.A.  Pi;att. 
Brattleboro' — Jos  Steen,  Bookseller. 

Bauu-or,  Me. —  VVm.  Mann,  Druggist,  and  Wm.  B.  Harlow  ; 
HalTfar.N.  S.—F..  Brown,  Esq. 
Loitisvillc—^AMVF.L  Cooper,  Bullit  Street. 
St.  Louis— U.  L.  Hoffman,  and  WiLiis  &  Steveks. 
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PUEHSIlEnS'  NOTICE. 

DigCOMMNUATION    UF    THE    SiLK     MaNUAL. We 

shall  (liscoutiiiiie  the  publication  of  ttie  S  V:  Man- 
ual and  Practical  Farmer,  with  the  present  Voliiine, 
which  ends  witli  the  April  number.  Subscribers 
who  have  npt  ])aifi  will  hand  the  amount  of  their 
arrearaires  to  the  Postmaster  where  they  reside, 
who  will  remit  by  mail,  or  send  by  some  friend  vis- 
itmg  the  city.  To  those  wlio  have  paid  in  advance 
the  weekly  New  England  Farmer  will  be  sent  un^- 
less  otherwise  ordered   by  the  Subscribers. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  the  Silk  Culture  into  the 
United  States  is  not  a  new  undertaking.  For  sev- 
eral yeai  s  the  subject  has  demanded  Uie  close  at- 
:  tenlion  of  the  most  distiuguished  men  in  the  conn- 
try.  Previous  to  tiie  Revolution,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  had  begun  the  ex[)cr- 
iment,  and  with  some  degree  of  success.  Since 
that  lime  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
new those  experiments,  and  embark  largely  in  the 
business.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  among  the 
most  forward  to  recommend  this  measure,  and  a 
filature  under  his  direction  was  established.  But 
for  want  of  funds  this  project  failed,  and  for  want 
of  patience  and  information  all  the  otfiers  were 
abandoned.  NotvvitliStan<ling  these  failures,  the 
attention  of  some  men  wiio  were  convinced  that 
this  culture  could  be  made  successfid  if  jjroperly 
managed,  ceased  not  to  be  lirawn  to  it.  And  they 
continued  their  inquiries  and  ptd)iished  tlieir  re- 
sults, exhorting  tlie  peo|)le  then)selves  to  com- 
.  |iT£vuce,  and  {>ersevere  until  the  desired  end  was  ac- 
-xiomplished.  Conspicuous  among  these  writere 
were  P.  Oil  Ponceau,  Esq  ol  Philadelphia,  and  our 
own  patriotic   Dearborn.     As  a  result  of  their  la- 


bors, and  the  l{il}.^fs  of  their  cotemporaries,  Con- 
gress now  begaii  to  entertain  the  question) 
«  Whether  it  was  practicable  to  introduce  success- 
hilly  the  Silk  Culture  into  the  United  States."  A 
committee  was  appointed  who  reported  favorably 
to  the  measure  and|».nder  their  direction  a  manual 
was  prepared,  end)0(%ing  much  new  and  useful  in- 
formation wiiich  was  circulated  extensively.  State 
Legislatures  also  began  to  move  in  ijiis  matter,  and 
by  their  bounty  encouraged  very  much  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  business.  Joint  Stock  Companies  were 
raised  to  propagate  the  mulberry  tree.  But  the 
undertaking  would  never  succeed  in  this  way. 
The  farmers  must  begin.  In  the  days  of  Franklin 
if  they  could  have  been  induced  to  risk  a  little 
time  and  expense  in  cultivating  the  mulberry  and 
raising  the  silk  worm,  his  experiment  would  have 
succeeded  and  we  should  have  been  enjoying  at 
this  time  the  full  fruition  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  so  imj)ortant  an  addition  to  our  agri- 
culture and  manufacture.  But  the  inducements 
held  out  to  them  were  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  result  too  remote  to  warrant  their  running 
any  risk.  Neither  was  it  considered  important  to 
urge  their  interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Happily  the  state  of  things  changed,  and  encour- 
aged by  legislative  bounty,  farmers  were  nothing 
loth  to  begin  their  experiments  with  a  good  will. 
Information  elemental,  we  tij,3y  call  it,;  was  wanted 
respecting  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry,  its  varieties, 
soils  best  adapted  for  its  growth,  manner  of  raising 
and  feeding  the  silk  worms  and  all  the  7nodus  oper- 
andi of  the  business  called  into  existence  the  Silk 
Manual.  Our  object  was  to  present  this  informa- 
tion in  a  cheap  form  so  that  it  might  be  accessible 
to  all,  and  our  subscription  was  placed  at  50  cents 
per  amium,  barely  sufficient  to  renumerate  us  for 
the  cost. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Silk  Manual  other 
papers  of  the  same  kind  were  establislied  on  the 
same  hberal  plan,  and  many  others  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  have  since  been  commenced  be- 
sides numerous  books  and  pam|)hlets  all  relating  to 
this  interesting  sidiject,  which  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated. Sucli  being  the  case  we  are  willing  to  re- 
tire leaving  the  ground  so  well  occupied.  In  with- 
drawing our  sheet  from  the  public,  d.o  not  let  it  be 
understood  thut  our  interest  in  the  subject  discussed 
is  Waning,  or  that  we  have  fears  as  to  its  final  suc- 
cess.    We  Jock  upon  the   silk  hnsiness,  its  culture, 
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and  its  matuifacture  as  already  firmly  engrafted  in- 
to our  system  of  domestic  economy,  and  ere  long 
it  must  become  one  of  its  most  important  and  vita- 
features.  Silk  is  destined  to  be  a  staple  of  New 
England,  its  manufacture  giving  employment  to 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  and  its  fabric  an  article 
of  great  mercantile  and  commercial  importance. 

Neither  have  we  fione  publishing.  In  the  New 
England  Farmer  is  given  every  important  item  that 
comes  to  light  in  the  progress  of  experience  and  ex- 
periments; and  its  readers  are  informed  of  every 
advancement  and  success  that  is  realized.  Its 
colmmis  are  always  open  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Can  we  induce  our  subscribers  to  transfer  their 
names  to  the  sniiscription  list  of  tne  New  England 
Farmer  ?  Matter  relative  to  Silk,  as  much  as  is 
given  in  the  Manual,  will  be  discussed.  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  induce  enquiry  ^^  experiment,  erad- 
icate false  niodes  of  oilture^md  improve  where 
improvement  is  necessary. 

Agriculture  is  the  life-blood  of  a  nation  :  witliont 
it  decay  and  ruin  are  the  consequences.  Then  of 
course  the  more  perfect  our  Agriculture,  the  more 
stable  is  our  country  and  its  institutions.  A  limp- 
ing, miserable,  ijnperfi?ct  mode  of  husbandry  is  an 
evil,  so  far  as  it  is  removed  fr*n  what  it  can  be 
made  to  be.  And  nothing  can  transcend  the  im- 
portance of  those  labors,  which  strive  to  place  Ag- 
riculture upon  its  ])ro])er  footing,  and  give  it  its 
due  in»iortance.  These  axioms  need  no  argument. 
But  strange  as  it  is,  the  art  so  important  to  civiliza- 
tion, to  our  country's  existence  and  happiness,  the 
oldest  art,  is  yet  in  an  incif)ient  state.  And  to  ask 
many  to  read  an  agricultural  book,  to  subscribe  to 
an  agricultural  paper,  and  to  cultivate  their  farms 
on  scientific  and  natural  |)rinciples  is  httle  short  of 
direct  and  premediated  insult.  Such  are  wise  in 
the  knowliMlge  of  their  fathers  only.  "  It  can  learn 
us  nothing,"  cry  these  possessors  of  hereditary 
practice.  Indeed  !  And  so  they  are  sure  that  no 
possibility  of  circumstances  can  ev6i-  fix  a  new 
idea  in  their  head.  1'liey  can  never  learn  any 
more.  Is  not  this  a  fair  inference  ?  Objections  to 
Agricultural  reading  are  often  urged,  as  often  re- 
futed, and  we  are  proud  to  believe  that  prejudice  is 
breaking  awav  before  the  tide  of  knowledge,  which 
is  irrigating  and  fertilizing  the  minds  of  tJiis  coun- 
try and  the  world.  Knowledge  ever  does  and  nmst 
distinguish  the  scientific  from  tiie  ignorant  agricul- 
turist. Agriculture  was  heid  in  high  esteem  by 
the  ancients.  Warlike  as  ihey  were,  an<l  knowing 
as  we  are  ajit  to  tiiink  but  liule  of  tlie  pleasant  oc- 
cu[)atioi!S  of  j)e;!ce,  still  agriculture  and  its  im- 
provement were  olijiicts  of  supreme  regard.  The 
wisest  princes  and  the  most  ai>!e  ministt  rs,  encour- 
aged husliandry  and  the  breeding  of  c.Utle.  Their 
conquests  were  nothiug,  TIh;  strength  of  a  coun- 
try is  unt  to  lie  consiiierc^!  by  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory, but  by  the  utility  of  its  labor. 

To  show  that  they  set  a  full  value  upon  agricul- 
tural n-ading,  wc  vviil  cite  the  fact  that  tliero,  Mon- 
arch of  Syracuse,  wrote  a  book  in  whieli  he  g?|ve 
wise  and  excellent  rules  for  augmenting  tfic  icrtilit}' 
of  the  country.  Many  others  beside  have  not  con- 
sidered it  beneath  their  rank  to  write  agrieuitural 
precepts  lor  the  people,  Plato,  Xcnophoii  and 
Aristotle  are  amuig  the  number.  They  were  also 
jiractical  men.  M.igo,  a  Carthageninn  Gef.ci'al. 
wrote  tweiityeight  Volumes  u[ioa  agriculture,  an  d 


so  high  a  value  was  set  upon  it,  the  Roman  senate 
ordered  them  to  be  translated  for  the  benefit  of 
tlieir  country.  The  good  effects  of  this  systematic 
culture  were  every  where  visible. 

One  reason  of  the  small  produce  of  land  is,  be- 
cause Agriculture  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  art  that 
requires  rules,  reflection  and  study.  Wliere  every 
one  abandons  himself  to  his  own  taste  or  prejudice, 
system  is  outraged,  and  the  process  must  be  very 
much  retarded, 

A  prospectus  of  tlie  Farmer  is  given  in  another 
column,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  additions 
to  its  lAst,  and  contributors  to  its  coluums. 

By  THE  Editor. —  The  preceding  elaborate  ex- 
position of  the  views  and  motives  of  the  Publishers 
of  the  Silk  Manual,  in  discontinuing  this  periodical, 
renders  it  superfluous  for  its  Conductor  to  enlarge, 
in  taking  leave  of  those  who  had  given  it  their  pat- 
ronage. Besides,  we  intend  not  to  discontinue  to 
jtrotnote,  as  far  as  our  feeble  eflbrtg  will  avad,  the 
great  object  of  this  little  monthly.  We  shall  mere- 
ly transfer  our  labors  to  introduce  and  foster  the 
Silk  culture  from  tlie  Silk  Manual  to  the  JVew  Eng" 
land  Fanner,  on  which  last  mentioned  ground  we 
should  be  happy  to  meet  all  who  are  friendly  to  the 
growth  and  njanufacture  of  Silk,  which  we  hope 
will  eventually  give  to  our  prosj)erons  and  enter- 
prising countrymen  a  new  and  staple  article  of  con- 
sumption and  commerce. 

Potash  from  the  Beet, —  M,  Dubunfaut,  a 
French  chemist,  has  discovered  that  the  beet  after 
extracting  the  sugar  and  molasses,  will  yield  good 
potash,  but  whether  from  the  residium  of  the  mo- 
lasses, after  distillation,  or  from  the  poinice  we  do 
not  understand.  The  |)roduce  is  about  one  pound 
from  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  beet  root.  At  this 
rate  of  yield,  the  beet  annually  manufiictured  into 
sugar  in  France  would  afford  about  15,000,000 
pounds  ])otash,  worth  from  eight  to  nine  millions  of 
francs,  or  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three 
quarters  millions  of  dollars.     So  say  the  prints. 

Extract  from  Gov.  Everett's  RIessagk. — 
A  law  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The 
bounty  provided  lias  been  paid  to  several  apfjli- 
cants.  Facts  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  appear  to  strengthen  the  ho[)e, 
expressed  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, that  this  branch  of  industry  is  destined  to 
prove  of  immense  importance  to  the  conunon- 
wealth.  I'he  dillicnhies  in  reeling,  which  were 
su[)posed  to  constitute  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  the  matuifiicture,  have  been  over- 
coiue,  and  macidnery  for  spinning  and  weaving 
of  admirable  efficiency  has  been  contrived.  Sjiec- 
imnis  of  silk  fabrics  from  power  Iooids  at  work 
in  Massachusetts,  have  been  exhibited  to  toe,  whiclt 
waiTani  sanguine  expectations  of  entire  success  iu 
establishing  llie  manufacture. 


Did  you  make  root  crops  for  your  stock  last 
year?  If  you  did  not,  do  so  this,  and  next  year 
you  will  thank  us  for  reminding  you  of  what  you. 
OHj;ht  to  do. 


PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
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(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
CANADA  THISTLES. 

Mr  Holmes; — In  lookino- over  Vol.  3,  of  the 
Maine  Farmer,  I  was  iniicli  pleased  with  "  Uncle 
Ebeii's  "  mode  of  destroying  this  nuisance.  I  be- 
lieve lie  has  got  the  riglit  notion,  and  am  willing 
to  endorse  his  theory  with  the  following  statement 
of  facts. 

vSoine   8  or  10  years  ago    I  was  in  the  habit  of 
going   to  my   neighbor's  yard    for  water— it  was 
completely   covered    with   Thistles,   as    were   the 
streets  in  front  and  rear  of  my  house.     When  they 
were   fairly  in   blossom,  I   mowed  them,  without 
any  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Moon,  believing  as  1 
had  often  been  told,  that  by  mowing  at  this  stage 
of  their  existence,  they  would  be  destroyed,  as  the 
stalks    being  hollow,   the  rains    would    remain   in 
them  and  rot  the  roots, — during  a  residence  of  3 
or  4  years  in  the  same  place,!  saw  few  or  no  this- 
tles   where  I    mowed  them.     I    then  removed  to 
another  house,  in  front  of  which  was  a  yard  about 
4  by  8  rods,  which  was  well  covered  witli  thistles, 
at  the  same  stage  of  their  existence  as  in  the  for- 
mer case.     1  mowed  them,  with  this  difference  in 
the  result :  the   next  year   I  had  twice  as   many. 
I  mowed'  them  again    with  no  better  success.     J 
left   the   house   the   next  sjjring.     My   successor 
mowed  them  when  in  blossom  as  I  had  done,  and 
they    were  nearly  or   quite    destroyed.     The   last 
season  I    noticed  the  place  frequently,  and  could 
cot  discover  a  thistle. 

From  my  experience,  I  am    satisfied  that  there 
is  DO  particular  lime  in  the  growth  of  the  thistle 
that  mowing  will  kill  them,  but  believe  with  "Un- 
cle Ehen,"  that  by  mowing  them  on  the   decrease 
of  the  Moon,   they  will  be  destroyed.      'J  his  is  as 
rational    as  to    believe   that  a  slight  sprinkling   of 
^alt  will  destroy  a  root  that  varys  from  six  inches 
to  as    many  feet   in  depth,   and'of  "no  particular 
length."     J  do  not  believe  the  Moon  has  anything 
to  do  with  making  soap,  but  I  believe  it  h.-.smuch 
todouith    vegetable  life,  that  timber   cut  on   the 
i7icrcuse  of  the  moon,    will  last   longer   than   that 
cut   on  the  decrease,  and  in  confirmation  of  this, 
I  intend  sending  you  the  residt  of  an  experiment 
made    by  an    ob  erving  and    intelligent   man,  as 
soon    as  I  can  see  him  and    get  his  written   state- 
Tient  of  what  he  once  communicated  to  me  ver- 
jally.  Q 


U'rom  lite  Dedham  Patriot.] 
MAASFISLD  COAL. 
Sir— ^T  promised  some  time  since,  to  irive  von 
ome  account  of  the  progress  of  Wie  mining  oper- 
tions  111  this  town.  1. suppose  the  history  of  the 
iscuvery  of  coal  h.-re,  is  w.dl  known.  The  first 
oal  found  was  by  a  Mr  Hardinir,  in  di-ging  a 
^ell.  Soon  afer  this  discov.^ry,  some  gemlemen 
b!aine<l  a  leas-,,  of  the  Harding  farm,  and  formed 
lemseives    into  a  Company,   called  thu    "Aiavsa- 


chusetts  Mining  Company,"  appointed  General 
Chandler  of  Lexington,  Agent,  and  commenced 
operations  in  the  full  of  1835  ;  the  winter,  as  you 
recollect,  commenced  early,  and  continued  with 
great  severity,  which  obliged  them  to  suspend  their 
opei-ations  till  sjiring. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  a  build- 
ing was  erected,  a  steam  engine  procured  and  put 
into  oj.eration,  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water 
from  the  pit,  hoisting,  &c. 

At  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  from  the  surfaneas, 
vein  of  coal  was  discovered,  six  feet  in  thick  e,  a 
running  southwest  and  northeast,  clipping  to  the 
northwest  at  an  angle  of  about  50  deg.,  which 
was  pursued  laterally  for  a  little  distance,  suffi- 
ciently far,  however,  to  satisfy  the  Company,  that 
coal  in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality  existed 
there. 

It  was  then  determined  to  sink  the  pit  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  and  then  make 
a  lateral  cut  or  drift  [us  the  miners  say)  to  the 
vein.  This  has  all  been  done.  The  perpendicu- 
lar shaft  is  now  sixty  feet  deep,  and  a  side  cut  of 
twenty  feet  brought  the  vein  of  coal  in  full  view; 
and  at  this  time,  with  only  two  regular  miners 
about  two  tons  of  good  coal  are  brought  to  the 
surface  daily,  which  is  sold  as  fast  as  procured,  at 
$S  per  ton. 

Gen,  Chandler  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  gentle- 
man eminently  qualified  for  this  business)  is  now 
in  Pennsylvania,  engaging  experienced  workmen, 
and  in  a  few  days  will  be  able  to  produce  20  or 
30  tons  per  day. 

I  f nd,  in  conversation  with  people  upon  this 
subject,  that  there  is  little  faith  in  the  success  of 
these  experiments.  Hut  your  readers  may  Vest 
satisfied,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  coal 
in  Mansfield,  and  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  these 
operations  are  determined  to  draw  it  n-om  it  hid- 
ing places,  that  it  may  be  made  to  administer  to 
the  comfort  of  themselves  and  others. 

I  have  never  seen  a  better  fire  from  ihe  best 
Pennsylvania  veins,  than  can  be  made  from  the 
]^5an.sfield  coal.  It  ignites  easily,  burns  freely  and 
imparts  as  much  heat  as  the  best  Anthracite. 

The  operations  here  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Mass.  Co.;  pi  s  or  shafts  have  been  sunk  by 
difiereiit  companies,  in  various  places,  but  owing 
tp  the  necessary  delay  in  getting  engines,  pumps, 
^r.  into  operation,  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  to  a  depth  siifScient  to  furnish  so  pure  an 
RitK-lo  as  the  one  alluded  to.  Hut  I  am  informed 
that  the  'coal  indications'  in  all  the  shaft.s,  are 
good  ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,' that 
in  a  short  time,  coal  will  be  produced,  equal  in 
quality  to  tlie  'liarding  Vein,'  from  all  the  pits, 
and  in  great  ahnnd.iiice. 

You  have  probably  see  i  in  the  New  York  pa- 
pers, a  letter  from  Capt.  Bunker,  of  the  steamboat 
President,  to  jir  Foster  Bryant,  uhich  states  that 
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he  used  the  Mansfield  Coal  in  liis  Cabin  Stoves, 
during  a  recent  pfissage  from  Providence  to  New 
York,  and  that  he  found  it  equal  in  all  resp(;cts 
to  the  best  Pennsylvania  Coal.  A  certificate  to 
the  same  effect  was  signed  by  the  passengers  and 
published. 

Soon,  'Peach  Orchard,'  'Broad  Mountain,' 
'  Lackavvana,'  '  Sciiuylkill,'  '  Lehigh,'  'Diamond 
Vein,'  &c.  &c.,  will  be  known  only  as  things  that 
were;  and  'Mansfield  Harding  Vein,'  will  be  the 
caption  used  by  advertising  friends,  in  order  to 
make  sale  of  remnant  lots  of  Pennsylvania  Coals. 

With  the  compliments  of  the  season,  accept  my 
sincere  wishes  for  your  future  usefulness,  comfort 
and  prosperity. 

Mansfield,  Jan.  1,  1837. 


WHITE  WASH. 

As  the  citizens  of  our  village  have,  much  to 
their  credit,  turned  their  attention  to  [)aintingand 
white- washing  the  outside  of  their  buildings,  we 
insert  the  following  in  hopes  something  may  be 
drawn  from  it  to  their  advantage  on  the  score  of 
utility  and  economy. 

Incomhusiible  Wash  and  siucro  White  Wash. — 
The  basis  for  both  is  lime,  wiiich  must  first  be 
slacked  with  hot  water,  in  a  small  tub  or  piggin, 
and  covered,  ta  keer)  in  the  steam  ;  it  then  should 
be  passed  in  a  fluid  form,  through  n  fine  seive,  to 
oiitain  tlie  flour  of  the  lime,  it  must  be  |uit  on 
with  a  painter's  brush, — two  coats  are  best  for 
outside  work. 

First. — To  make  a  fluid  for  the  roof,  and  other' 
parts  of  wooden  houses,  to  render  them  iucorn- 
bustible,  and  coating  for  brick,  tile,  stone  work 
and  rough  cast,  to  render  them  impervious  to  the 
water  and  give  them  a  durable  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance. 

The  proportion  in  each  reci[)e  5  gallons. 

S  .ick  your  lime  as  before  directed,  say  6  quarts 
into  which  put  one  quart  of  clean  rock  salt  i'or 
each  gallon  of  vvater,  to  be  entirely  dissolved  by 
boiling  and  skimmed  clean  ;  then  add  to  the  five 
gallons  one  pound  ot  alum,  half  a  pound  of  coj)- 
peras,  and  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  jjotash — 
the  last  to  be  gradually  added  ;  four  quarts  of  fine 
sand  or  hard  wood  ashes  must  also  be  added,  and 
coloring  matter  may  be  .nixed  in  :>uch  quantity  as 
to  give  it  the  requisite  shade.  It  will  lo(dv  better 
than  paint  and  tie  as  lasting  as  slate.  It  nmst  be 
put  on  hot.  Old  shingles  must  be  first  cleaned 
with  a  stiff  broom,  when  this  may  be  applied.  It 
wiil  stop  the  small  leaks,  prevent  moss  from  grow- 
ing, render  them  incondmstible,  and  last  many 
years. 

Second.     To  make  brilliant  stucco  white  wash 
for  buildings,  inside  and  out.      Take  cleam  lumps 
of  well  burnt  stone   lime  ;  slack    tiie  same  as  be 
fore  ;  add   one    fourth  of   a  pound  of   whiting  or 
burnt  alum  pulverized,  one  pound  of  loaf  or  oth- 


er sugar,  three  pints  of  rice  flour,  made  into  a 
very  thin  and  well  boiled  paste,  starch  or  jelly, 
and  one  pound  clean  glue,  dissolved  in  the  same 
manner  as  cabinet  makers  do.  This  may  be  ap- 
plied cold  within  doors,  but  warm  outside.  It 
will  be  more  brilliant  than  plaster  of  paris,  and 
retains  its  brilliancy  for  many  years,  say  from  fif- 
ty to  one  hundred.  It  is  superior,  nothing  equal. 
The  east  end  of  the  President's  house,  in  VVash- 
ingion,  is  washed  with  it. —  Ohio  Far' 


Washi^'o  Sheep. — Bartholomew  Nelson,  Esq. 
late  of  Augusta,  now  of  Hallowell,  remarkable  for 
his  plain,  practical  common  sense,  observed  in 
conversation,  that  he  thought  he  had  made  quite 
an  improvement  in  his  mofle  of  washing  sheep. 

Having  a  stream  in  his  pasture,  where  he  could 
raise  a  small  head  of  water,  he  made  a  plank  box, 
eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a 
lialf  high,  just  below  his  dam,  from  which  he 
conducted  a  stream  of  vvater  into  his  box,  sufli- 
cient  to  keep  it  full  and  running  over  at  the  low- 
er end,  besides  a  constant  discharge  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  through  a  two  inch  auger  hole,  to 
let  off  the  sediment.  This  box  or  vat,  he  con- 
sidered of  fair  size  for  four  men  to  work  at,  stand- 
mg  on  the  outside,  dry,  while  they  washed  their 
sheep,  and  then  returned  them  to  the  flock  in  the 
yard,  made  of  suitable  size  for  the  number  of 
sheep  to  be  washed.  He  thought  this  cheap  es- 
tablishment increased  the  comfort  of  his  laborers, 
compared  to  wading  into  the  water,  and  also  that 
they  could  wash  faster  and  cleaner,  without  bend- 
ing so  much,  or  exposing  their  clothes  to  be  rent. 

A  number  of  neighbors  might  join  in  preparing 
such  a  convenient  concern,  where  they  could  find 
suitable  water;  or  one  could  build,  and  then  rent 
the  accommodation,  if  he  chose.  Considering 
this  information  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  it  being 
a  good  season  to  prijvide  the  little  lumber  nec- 
essary, I  thought  I  would  relate  it  as  recollect- 
ed. 

I  think  he  stated  that  3  or  4  men  completed  the 
wliole  concern  in  half  a  day. — Bangor  Mechanic 
and  Farmer. 


Brown  Bread. — A  writer  in  the  Greenfield 
Mercury  recommends  the  use  of  rye  meal  with- 
out sifting  or  separating  the  bran,  for  brown  bread. 
He  says  the  bread  will  be  very  dark — almost 
black — but,  if  mixed  with  the  due  proportion  of 
Indian  meal,  and  properly  made,  exceedingly 
sweet  and  palatable.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such 
bread  would  be  found  not  only  more  palatable, 
but  more  economical  and  more  wholesome  than 
when  the  rye  is  bolted  or  sifted.  There  are  some 
portions  of  New  England,  where  the  good  house- 
wives always  make  it  in  that  way,  and  better  bread 
is  no  where  made  or  eaten. 
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On  the  Quality  and  Growth  of  Wheat.-  — 
From  a  lato  London  paper,  we  learn  that  Col.  I  e 
Coiueur,  an  officer  in  the  Jersey  militia,  has  r  ?- 
ceniiy  ])iiblished  a  small  work,  "on  the  varietii  s, 
properties,  and  classification  of  wheat."  The  de- 
tails are  the  resnlts  of  the  writer's  own  expoii- 
rnents,  on  his  own  property.  Circnmstancos  led 
him  to  make  a  collection  of  wheats  ;  and  in  tlie 
course  of  five  years'  close  attention  and  research, 
it  increased  to  upwards  of  150  sorts.  To  show 
the  importance  of  attendinj^  to  the  varieties  and 
properties  of  wheat,  Col.  Le  Couteur  mentions, 
that  among  these  varieties,  there  are  some  that 
M'ill  thrive  better  than  others  in  the  particular  soils 
and  situations  adapted  to  each,  all  over  the  kin^-- 
dom  ;  that  one  ear,  of  a  superior  variety,  sowcii 
grain  by  grain,  and  suffere<l  to  tiller  apart,  pro- 
duced 4  lbs.  4  oz.  of  wheat,  whereas,  another  ear, 
of  an  inferior  sort,  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
produced  only  1  lb.  10  oz. — a  proof  of  the  pan.- 
nioinit  im])ortance  of  selecting  the  most  produc- 
tive and  farinaceous  sorts  for  seed,  the  profit  of 
sowing  one  sort,  and  the  loss  resulting  from  tli-j 
other  being  manifest.  The  writer  remarks  that 
his  attenjon  was  directed  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, by  professor  La  Gasca,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardi  ns  at  Madrid  ;  'that  five  years  since,  he  ac- 
c'idiMitally  saw  about  eighty  distinct  sorts  of  wheat 
growing  in  a  nursery  garden  in  J.:rsey,  some  sev 
en  feet  high,  some  only  four,  the  ears  of  some 
!)eiug  three,  others  six  inches  long;  and  that  the 
j)rofcssor  explained  their  nature  to  him.  He  re- 
quested the  i)rofessor  to  visit  his  crops,  consider- 
jjig  them  to  [)e  as  jiure  and  unmixed  as  those  of 
his  neighbors.  To  the  writer's  dismay,  the  pio- 
fessor  drew  from  three  fields,  twenty-three  sorts, 
some  white  wheat,  some  red,  some  liver-colored, 
.^ome  spring  wheat,  some  dead  ripe,  the  corn  sha- 
king out,  some  ripe,  some  half  so,  some  in  a  milky 
state,  and  some  green.  He  thereupon  became 
convinced,  that  "no  crop,  in  that  state,  could  ei- 
ther produce  the  greatest  weight  of  corn,  give  the 
largest  quantity  of  flour,  or  make  the  best  or 
lightest  bread,  such  as  would  be  produced  from  a 
field  in  an  equal  and  perfect  state  of  ripeness." — 
He  t!i(;n  selected  the  best  and  most  productive  sorts 
of  wheat,  and  secured  14  sorts,  which  he  after- 
wards cultivated  with  great  care  and  success,  show- 
ing the  great  profit  resulting  from  this  care  and 
selection,  and  arguing  on  the  immense  consequen- 
ces to  the  country,  if  attention  to  this  subject  could 
be  iiade  a  national  object.  The  modes  by  which 
Col.  Le  Couttuir  proceeded  and  succeeded,  occu- 
py  large  portions  of  the  volume;  but  the  paper 
f:om  which  we  have  drawn  the  preceding  ac- 
count, gives  no  further  information.  —  Boston 
Courier. 


ange.     Goshen    is  an    interior  town,    hut  in    the 

centre  of  a  celebrated   butter  and  grain    region. 

She  has  no  water  power,  and  proposes  to  make 
up  for  it  by  the  mills  in  question,  in  using  Avery's 
newly  invented  steam  engine,  by  which  it  is  be- 
lieved 150  bushels  of  grain  may  be  ground  by  one 
cord  of  maple  wood,  and  with  four  run  of  stones, 
385  bushels  per  12  hours.  Maple  Avood  delivered 
at  the  mill,  would  cost  $3,50  per  cord. — A*.  York 
Star. 

SHEKP  HUSBANDRY. 

Extract  from  a  subscriber  in  Maryland,  to  the 
editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer: 

"  While  I  have  my  pen  in  hand,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  very  hand- 
some profits  which  I  have  realized  from  a  f]ock 
of  sheep  during  the  past  year.  When  I  came  in- 
to possession  of  my  faim,  a  short  time  since,  I 
found  on  it,  twenty  ewes  of  a  very  indiflferent 
breed,  and  of  that  breed,  not  the  best  in  age,  size, 
or  in  any  other  respect.  They  were  fed  during 
the  last  winter  on  corn  fodder,  with  the  addition 
of  turnips  for  a  few  days  about  the  time  of  yean- 
ing. After. this,  (the  early  part  of  March)  they 
received  no  food  except  what  they  could  find  for 
themselves  in  the  fields.  These  sheep,  thus  treat- 
ed, yielded  an  interest  during  the  following  sum- 
mer, of  87  per  cent,  on  the  sum  for  which  they 
could  have  been  readily  purchased  the  i)receding 
fall,  as  follows  : 

20  Ewes  at  $5,  $100,00 

22  Lambs  at  $3,  66,00 

50  lbs.  of  wool  at  42  cts.,  21,00 


A  steam  FlouringMill  is  contemplated  at  Gosh- 
en,  N.  y.,  the  capital  of  the  fertile  County  of  Or- 


$187,00 
It  is  maintained  by  some  writers  in  agricultural 
papers,  that  the  manure  of  this  animal  is  a  full 
equivalent  for  all  the  food  which  it  consumes  ; 
but  supposing  this  to  be  an  exaggerated  estimate, 
and  that  the  manure  of  this  number  of  sheep  dur- 
ing a  year  would  be  less  in  value  than  their  food 
by  $50,  still  there  is  a  net  interest  of  thirty-seven 
per  cent. 

Is  it  not  surprising,  and  much  to  our  discredit 
too,  that  when  such  are  the  profits  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry, we  should  import  such  large  quantities  of 
wool  ?  and  also  that  persons  should  leave  their 
pleasant  homes  in  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
for  the  wilderness  of  the  west." 

The  tremendous  snows  in  England  have,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  set  alt  the  antiquarians  at  work  to 
find  out  parallels.  The  following  is  a  lohacker 
and  a  match  for  Col.  Wildfire  :  —  "  The  longest 
snow  storm  that  was  ever  known  in  England,  took 
place  in  the  year  1514.  It  is  recorded  in  the  reg- 
ister of  the  parish  of  VVottom  Gilbert,  that  it  be- 
gan on  the  15th  of  January,  and  continued  to 
snow  every  day,  until  the  12th  of  March.  The 
loss  of  human  life  and  cattle  was  immense." 
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SILK    MANUAL,    AND 


Chi.nf.sf.  Mulberry,  Morus  IVf ulticaulis. — 
Tho  itDiiiense  (iiianlities  of  this  tree,  now  dissem- 
iiuUcil  tliroui,^!  every  part  of  tlie  Union,  from  the 
different  nnrseries,  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  te.-)t 
thoroughly  its  good  or  bad  qualities.  Its  hardi- 
hood will  also  be  fairly  proved  by  the  present  win- 
ter, which  so  far  at  least,  may  be  considered  a 
season  of  the  ordinary  severity.  For  ourselvef-, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  Morns  Multicaulis  will 
become  perfectly  naturali/.ed  in  every  part  of  the 
Union  south  of  20°  latitude,  and  that  the  facility 
of  silk-rearing  will  be  wonderfully  increased  by 
it.  The  leaves  being  of  very  large  size,  the  trou- 
ble of  gathering  a  given  weight  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
two  crops  of  silk  may  be  reared  upon  them  in  a 
single  season.  The  French  silk  growers  now 
plant  the  Morus  multicaulis  entirely  in  rows  or 
hedges,  to  be  kept  dv/arf  by  cutting  them  down 
to  within  one,  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground  an- 
nually. The  advantages  of  this  metiiod  are — ])er- 
fect  hardihood  of  the  plants — facility  in  gather- 
ing"— and  enormous  weight  of  foliage  from  a  small 
surface.  In  addition  to  tiiis,  a  crop  of  silk-worms 
may  be  fed  on  the  leaves  from  the  cuttings  of  the 
Chinese  midberry  of  a  single  season's  growth,  in- 
stead, as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Italian  vanity,  of 
waiting  until  the  tree  attained  considerable  size 
before  plucking  the  foliage. — Boston  J\Iag. 


barley  stubble  which  bad  also  tired  of  clover,     .•  ii 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  plant  U]  on  each. 

His  mode  of  culture  is  —  first,  to  use  a  large 
harrow  to  raise  a  mouldy  then  to  level  it  with 
small  harrows  twice  over,  and  finish  with  a  hea- 
vy two-horse  roller,  as  the  land  cannot  be  made 
too  solid. 


Trifolium  TjfCARNATUiM. — The  fine  variety  o*^ 
Clover  appears  to  be  attracting  much  deserved  at- 
tention in  England,  and  many  ex[)eriments  are 
being  made  with  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of 
cultivating  it.  The  plan  pursued  there  by  many 
persons  of  setting  it  on  ploughed  land,  seems  to 
be  giving  way  to  a  more  certain  and  j)racticable 
mode  of  culture.  A  writer  in  the  Farmer's  Mag- 
azine, who  signs  himself  "A  Constant  Reader," 
gives  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  which 
he  had  made,  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  would  es- 
tablish the  fact  that,  to  ensure  success  to  a  crop  of 
this  luxuriant  and  nutritious  grass  it  is  necessary 
it  should  either  be  sown  stubble  or  grass-sward. 
He  remarks  that  in  Se[)tcmber,  1834,  he  sowed 
three  small  pieces  of  light  land  ;  one  of  which  he 
mowed  green  for  horses,  and  never  had  the  same 
quantity  per  acre  of  either  tares  or  lucerne  ;  that 
all  kinds  of  stock  are  fond  of  it,  and  thriye  aston- 
ishingly upon  it:  another  j)iece  was  mown  for 
stock  and  made  the  best  of  hay — the  third  piece 
stood  for  seed,  and  produced  about  12  bushels  per 
acre. 

In  September,  1835,  he  sowed  two  pieces  of 
wheat  stubble,  where  tlie  clover  layer  had  entire- 
ly failed  before  the  wheat  crop,  and  a  [)iece  of 
The  Montreal  Courier  estimates  that  during  the 
year  1836,  500,000  bushels  of  Wheat  were  sent 
rom  Canada  to  the  U.  S. 


Forty-fold  Potato. — This  fine  variety  which 
we  have  frequently  noticed,  and  which  has  been 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  past  sea- 
sou,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  so  the  coming  one, 
is  an  enormous  producer,  and  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  several  gentlemen,  who  have  grown  it, 
that  the  quantity  of  potatoes  generally  found  in  a 
hill,  is  three  times  the  number  of  any  other  sort. 
Owing  to  this  large  number,  the  potatoes  are  con- 
sequently, not  so  large  in  size  as  they  would  be 
were  there  not  so  many  in  a  hill;  a  gentleman 
who  raised  uiiwards  of  fifty  bushels  year  before 
last,  observed  this,  and  the  past  season  ordered  but 
one  potato  to  be  planted  in  a  hill  ;  but  when  the 
crop  was  dug,  the  number  of  potatoes  was  found 
to  be  nearly  as  great  as  the  year  before.  The 
coming  season  he  informs  us,  that  he  shall  cut 
them  up  into  sets,  and  in  this  manner  one  potato 
will  plant  three  or  four  hills:  what  the  result  will 
be,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  we  have  no  dnubt 
that  the  potatoes  wiil  be  less  in  nimd)er,  and  of  a 
much  larger  size.  The  same  gentleman  has  sta- 
ted to  us  that  he  thinks  it  is  the  best  variety  he 
has  ever  eaten. — Am.  Card.  Mag. 


Butter. — Instead  of  setting  the  pans  of  new 
strained  milk  in  u  warm  cellar  for  the  creain  to 
rise,  set  them  in  a  cool  buttery,  where  the  tuilk 
will  gradually  freeze;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  frozen 
solid,  the  cream  will  all  be  at  the  top,  and  ready 
to  be  taken  off;  which  can  be  more  easily  done 
by  a  little  instru!iient  made  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
a  common  hoe.  More  cream  is  obtained  from  a 
given  quantity  of  milk,  by  freezing  it  up,  than  can 
be  obtained  in  the  old  way,  of  letting  it  rise  itself 
without  freezing. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cream  is  obtained 
for  a  churning,  place  it  in  an  iron  kettle,  orer  a 
clear  fire,  and  scald  it,  but  not  let  it  boil  ;  stir  it 
often,  and  skim  off  the  froth  as  long  as  it  contin- 
ues to  rise.  The  process  of  scalding,  stirring  and 
skimming,  cleanses  the  cream  of  its  impuiilies, 
and  saves  about  three-fourths  of  the  labor  of  ciiu ru- 
ing, and  prodiices  good  flavored  butter,  entirely 
free  from  that  bitterish  taste  uniformly  found  in 
winter-made  butter,  in  the  'old  way.'  VVhea  the 
skimming  process  has  been  completed,  take  the 
kettle  from  the  fire,  and  when  the  cream  is  cooled 
down  a  shade  below  the  temperature  of  milk,  new 
from  the  cow,  it  is  fit  to  put  into  the  churn. — 
Yankee  Far. 
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GoLDEJf  Ball. —  Wo  noticed  this  apple  last 
sprinff,  and  it  is  so  gooiJ,  and  as  we  have  further 
paiMiciila?-s  we  give  it  a  tYirtlicr  notice.  It  is  rais- 
ed in  Xorsvay,  by  Jonatiian  Hull,  Esq.  lie  can- 
not trace  its  origin  ;  ten  years  aifo,  he  procured 
scions  from  several  places  and  the  tree  that  now 
produces  these  excellent  apples,  was  then  a  small 
scion  set  near  the  ground.  It  is  doubtless  a  new 
variety  that  originated  in  some  jiart  of  this  state. 
These  apples  are  of  the  largest  size,  round — color 
bright  yellow  ;  they  are  of  an  excellent  flavor, 
very  mild,  pleasant  and  rich,  good  for  cooking  and 
eating.  The  most  of  them  are  now  in  their  prime, 
though  some  are  decaying.  Wesuftpose  that  tiiey 
are  'generally  in  use  from  Decend)er  till  March, 
and  that  they  may,  with  some  pains,  be  kept  till 
June.  They  are  very  prcductive,  and  one  gniat 
advantage  is,  that  the  tree  bears  every  year.  The 
little  scion  set  ten  years  ago,  produced  5  bushels 
in  1835,  and  six  bushels  in  1836.  We  think  that 
tliis  is  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  the  very  best 
apple  in  its  season,  worth  more  than  any  other 
brought  to  this  market.  Mr  Hall  has  left  a  few  at 
our  office,  for  s  do,  and  those  who  choose,  can 
taste  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  shall  have  a 
very  few  of  these  scions  ;  they  are  scarce,  as  the 
tree  has  been  too  much  cut  already.  We  set 
some  last  spring,  and  shall  probably  be  able  to 
furnish  scions  another  year. —  Yankee  Far. 


MAKING  CUKiiiSE. 

Jis  practiced  in  one  of  the  7nost  eminent  Dairies  in 
JVeiv  England. 
Add  the  night's  milk  with  the  morning's,  and 
heat  it  gently  over  a  fire  until  well  warm,  then 
put  it  in  a  tub  or  vat  with  sufficiently  prepared  an- 
natto  to  give  it  a  handsome  yellow  color.  Put 
rennet  sufficient  to  make  it  curd  in  25  minutes  ; 
v.'hen  curded,  take  a  wooden  knife  or  svvord  and 
chequer  it  all  into  squares  to  the  bottom  ;  let  it 
stand  from  15  to  20  minutes,  or  until  the  whey 
appears  above  the  curd  ;  break  it  up  carefully, 
witli  the  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  bruise 
or  break  the  pieces  of  curd  ;  next  put  a  clean 
strainer  on  top  of  the  curd  so  as  the  whey  may 
arise  on  top,  and  lade  it  oft'  with  a  dish  or  dip- 
])er  ;  then  put  a  cheese  strainer  in  a  cheese  bas- 
ket over  a  tub,  and  carefully  remove  the  curd  and 
remaining  whey  into  it,  and  cut  it  into  slices 
with  a  thin  skimmer,  until  the  whey  has  mostly 
drained  out  ;  then  bring  the  corners  of  the  strain- 
er together  and  twist  them,  so  as  to  bring  the 
curd  in  a  solid  mass,  and  put  the  twisted  corners 
down  in  the  basket,  and  a  clean  board  about  one 
Voot  square  on  the  top  of  it,  on  which  put  about 
\0  weight,  in  order  to  press  out  the  whey.  After 
Vnainiug  about  15  minutes,  the  curd  is  to  be  cut 
i\  pieces  about  one  inch  square,  and  put  back 
*iun  with  the  weight  on,  and  remain  from  ten  to 


fifteen  minutes,  and  then  cut  as  last  stated,  and 
put  back  affain,  and  so  repeated  from  six  to  ten 
times,  or  until  the  whey  has  entirely  done  drip- 
ping from  it  ;  after  which  take  it  out  and  cut  in 
pieces  of  about  two  inches  square,  put  in  a  wood- 
en bowl  and  chop  with  a  chopping  knife,  until 
the  pieces  are  the  size  of  Indian  corn.  The  next 
is  scalding  the  curd,  which  is  done  by  putting  it 
in  the  strainer  and  putting  in  the  kettle  of  wliey 
heated  to  blood  warmth,  for  if  the  whey  is  too 
hot  it  will  ruin  the  cheese,  and  make  it  dry  and 
hard  ;  while  in  the  whey  it  must  be  stirred  with 
the  hand  until  the  whole  is  equally  heated  ;  then 
it  is  taken  out  and  put  in  a  cheese  basket  over  a 
tub,  and  clean  fine  salt  thorouglily  mixed,  to  give 
it  a  high  salt  flavor,  and  let  it  stand  until  hardly 
blood-warm,  then  the  corners  of  the  strainer  are 
twisted  together  as  before,  and  put  in  the  hoop 
ami  pressed,  in  this  instance,  with  a  weight  of  100 
pounds  to  every  10  of  cheese,  to  remain  about  half 
an  hour,  taken  out  and  turned  and  re-[)laced  in 
the  press,  and  add  about  one-third  to  the  weight 
— then  let  it  remain  three  hours.  Then  take  it 
out  and  put  it  in  a  fine  clean  iinen  cloth,  perfect- 
ly smooth,  and  no  wriidiles  in  it  ;  put  again  in 
the  i)rcss  and  press  fortyeigiit  hours,  being  taken 
out  and  turned  once  during  the  time.  At  this 
pressing  aliout  one  third  additional  weight  must 
be  added.  It  must  be  then  taken  out,  oiled  and 
put  on  the  shelf,  where  it  niust  be  turned,  rubbed 
and  oiled  at  least  every  iwentyfour  hours.  p"'rom 
long  experience,  I  have  found  it  the  best  method 
ot  making  cheese.  S. 

—  Tennessee  FarA 


(From  the  Albany  Cultivator.) 
DUTTON  CORN. 

JVorihavipton,  Jan.  18,  1837. 

JuDGK  BuEL, —  Dear  Sir: — The  following  is 
the  method  of  culture,  and  the  result  of  the  seed 
corn  [)urchased  of  you  last  autumn,  which,  if  you 
think  proper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  a  place  in 
the  Cultivator.  The  variety  is  the  twelve  rowed 
early  Button,  or  Buel  corn,  and  is  the  best  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  particularly  for  latitudes 
north  of  40°,  on  account  of  its  early  maturity, 
which  is,  I  should  say,  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
common  or  eight  rowed  kind.  Out  of  several 
acres  of  the  latter,  planted  the  last  season,  I  had 
not  a  bushel  of  sour.d  corn,  it  being  destroyed  by 
the  early  frosts,  while  the  Button  was  ripened  and 
harvested  on  the  20th  September,  and  did  not  give 
more  than  two  per  cent,  of  soft  corn.  The  piece 
of  ground  measured  one  acre  and  five  and  a  half 
rods,  and  yielded  eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
a'ld  eleven  and  a  half  pounds,  (which,  at  75  lbs, 
the  bushel,  allowed  by  the  agricultural  society,) 
gave   one  hundred   twelve  and  a  half  bushels  to 
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the  acre  ;  also,  four  heavy  two  horse  loads  of  well 
cured  corn  stalks,  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  the 
best  hay. 

Preparation  of  the  ground,  manure,  ^-c. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  containing  six  acres,lying  east, 
and  in  a  full  view  from  my  house,  slightly  undu- 
lating and  gently  sloping,  on  which  two  or  three 
years  ago,  I  commenced  farming  in  miniature,  on 
the  rotation  system,  that  1  might  judge  of  the  com- 
parative profit  of  good  systematic  culture,  com- 
pared with  a  slovenly  and  parsimonious  habit,  too 
often  persevered  in,  and  I  am  so  far  much  pleas- 
ed with  the  result ;  it  speaks  loud  in  favor  of  good 
husbandry.  This  lot  has  for  many  years,  (fifty  or 
more,  for  aught  I  know)  been  undisturbed  by  the 
plough,  from  the  erroneous  opinion  thatgood  grass 
land  should  remain  for  the  scythe  only.  The  soil 
is  mostly  a  sandy  loam  ;  some  part  of  it,  however, 
is  low  and  wet ;  this  I  have  overcome  by  thor- 
ough draining. 

I  prepared  by  deep  ploughing  last  fall,  a  part 
of  the  above  lot,  carted  and  spread  ujion  it  the 
10th  of  May,  thirty-eight  loads  of  long  unfermen- 
ted  stable  dung  to  the  acre,  making  five  heaps  to 
the  load,  dropped  at  five  yards  distance  each  way  : 
this,  after  being  carefully  spread,  was  passed  over 
with  a  heavy  roller,  and  afterwards  well  harrow- 
ed, planted  the  15th  of  May,  and  ashed  as  it  made 
its  appearance  above  the  ground. 

Estimate  of  expenses,  Sfc. 
Dr. 

To  ploughing  with  2  yoke  of  cattle,  1  1-2 

days,  at  $3,00,  $4  50 

Rolling  and  harrowing  1-  1-2  days,  1  team, 

at  $2,00,  3  00 

Seed  corn,  1  00 

Preparing  seed  corn  with  tar,  &c.  25 

Planting  two  days,  at  $1,00,  2  00 

Three  hoeings,  two  days  each,  at  $1,00  6  00 

Horse  and  man  1  1-2  days  with  cultivator, 

at  $1,50  2  25 

Cutting  and  binding  two  days,  at  1,00  2  00 

Picking  and  husking  7  days  at  1,00  7  00 

38  loads  of  manure  at  1,00  38  00 

Carting  and  spreading  at  25  cents,       9  50 


Total,  $47  50 

Deduct  two-thirds  for  the  succeed- 
ing crops  in  the  rotation,  31  61 


20  bushels  ashes  at  12  1-2  cents. 
Spreading  one  day  at  1.00 
Interest  on  land  valued  at  1,50 


■  15  98 

2  50 

1  ( 0 

9  00 

93  75 

100  00 

1  00 

15  00 

$209  75 
55  39 

$153  36 


$56  39 


Cr. 
By  62  1-2  bushels  corn  at  1,50 
60  do.  seed  do.  at  2,00 
2  do.  soft  do.  at  50  cents 
4  loads  stalks. 


Deduct  expenses, 

Profit, 

I  have  not  had  experience  enough  to  know 
which  is  the  most  preferable,  to  plough  old  sward 
land  in  the  fall,  and  spread  the  manure  on  the 
surface  the  following  spring,  or  to  spread  the  ma- 
nure in  the  spring  before  ploughing,  and  then  turn 
it  in.  I  think  much  may  depend  on  the  season, 
in  the  first  practice;  if  the  season  should  be  dry, 
may  not  a  good  deal  be  dissipated  by  the  winds? 
and  again,  if  it  should  be  wet,  may  not  the  roots 
reap  a  greater  advantage,  than  if  it  lay  beneath 
the  turf  .^  I  will  thank  you  for  your  views  on  the 
subject. 

[Old  sward,  for  core  land,  is  best  ploughed  in 
the  fall,  and  if  long  manure  is  at  command,  it  may 
be  buried  in  the  oj^eration,  I  will  undergo  but  a 
Slight,  if  any  fermentation  before  ploughing,  and 
the  soil  will  imbibe  what  it  gives  off"  of  nutriment. 
A  clover  lay  is  best  ploughed  early  in  May,  hav- 
ing the  manure  previously  spread.  If,  in  the  first, 
manure  is  not  at  conmiand,  we  would  recommend 
that  the  plough  be  set  deep,  and  that  the  manure 
be  turned  in  the  spring,  immediately  preceding 
planting,  by  a  siifierficial  furrow,  which  shall  leave 
the  sod  as  nuich  as  possible  undisturbed. — Editor 
of  the  CuUivator.] 

Although  I  used  my  own  teams,  and  hire  my 
labor,  by  the  month,  at  12  to  $14,  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  rainy  weather,  broken  days,  &c.,  I 
think  it  but  right  to  ciiarge  the  fair  price  of  labor 
by  the  day, both  for  man  and  team.  In  estimates 
of  this  kind,  the  iahor  is  frequently  charged  per 
day  at  the  average  of  the  price  per  month,  which 
makes  quite  a  different  result.  The  estimate  of 
corn,  at  $1,50,  may  appear  to  many  overated,  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  a  fact,  that  corn  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity is  selling  with  us  at  that  price. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

H.  G.  Bowers. 

N.  B.  Since   writing  the  above,  it  occurred  to 
me  that,  although  in  the  preparation  of  seed  corn, 
tar  is  recommended,  chiefly  as  apiotection  against 
birds,  it  may  also  have  another  very  important  ef- 
fect, (thereby  saving  a  replanting   in  consequenc 
of  wet  weather)   in  y)roviding  a  coat,  impervic^ 
to   the  su[)erabundant   water,  until  the  sun  sh'> 
by  its  genial  warmth,  cause  the  germ  to  disenfg© 
itself  from  its  confinement. 
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MAKtJFACTURG  OF  CHEESES. 

Mr  EniTOR  :— If  you  think  that  the  following  method 
of  securing  Cheeses  from  access  to  the  skipper  fly,  so 
troublefome  during  the  manufacturing  season,  will  be 
of  imv  service  to  your  Cheese-manufacturing  subscri- 
bers, you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it  in  your  valuable  pa- 
per.— It  is  simply  to  form  a  firm  coating  of  paper  on  the 
flat  surfaces  or  ends.  (I  allude  to  those  of  cylindrical 
shape.)  The  kind  of  paper  I  use  is  a  species  of  straw 
paper,  of  a  smooth,  yet  a  very  firm  texture.  When  this 
cheese  is  about  to  be  put  to  "the  press  for  the  last  time, 
the  paper  is  cut  to  the  size  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 
It  is  then  wet  or  moistened,  and  spread  smoothly  upon 
the  cheese.  By  this  means  it  will  fold  a  little  over  the 
edges  upon  the  circular  surface.  The  pressing  cloth  or 
envelope  is  then  carefully  applied,  and  also  the  hoop  or 
mould.  When  the  cheese  is  taken  from  the  press,  this 
paper  will  be  found  conipletely  embedded  in  tl  c  surface 
by  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  which  will  separate  from  it 
with  perfect  exactness.  Nothing  further  is  necessary 
than  to  turn  the  cheese  once  a  day,  till  the  coaling  shall 
have  acquired  sufficient  firmness  by  drying. 

Lard  or  butter  should  be  applied  only  upon  the  circu- 
lar surface,  to  prevent  the  Cheese  from  cracking — as 
cheese  if  properly  pressed,  will  swell  or  crown  a  little 
upon  the  surface.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
same  coating  to  this  part  of  the  cheese  likewise.  Lar<l 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
used  for  a  fi'.w  days,  until  the  cheese  has  got  its  5ci,  oth- 
erwise the  cheese  while  swelling,  might  crack.  Cheeses 
shduld  also  be  turn  'd  often  while  new  and  regularly, 
otiierwise  they  acquire  an  irregular  siiape.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  keeping  them  in  a  dark  place, as  no  fly, 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  light,  can  possibly  find  a  crack  or 
crevice  for  its  deposites.         Respectfiilly  yours, 

C.  Coleman. 


February  13,  1837. 

Preserving  and  Pruning  Muleerrv  Trees. —  Mr 
Editor — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  nle,  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  preserving  young  Mulberry  Trees  that 
have  been  brought  from  a  distance  at  this  season,  until 
the  proper  time  for  setting  them  out.'' 

Also,  ihe  besttime  for  pruning  mulberries  that  have 
been  some  time  transplanted  and  shamefully  neglected? 
How  a  month  or  two  months  hence .'     Yours,  &c. 

Nkophyte. 

By  the  Editor. — The  above  would  have  received  ear- 
lier notice,  had  it  not  been  accidentally  mislaid.  With 
regard  to  preserving  younu'  mulberry  trees  brought  from 
a  distance,  and  received  in  the  winter  time,  we  should 
suppose  that  the  plants  may  well  be  set  out  in  flower 
pots,  the  roots  embedded  in  light  loam,  and  tlie  pots 
placed  in  a  green-house  or  cellar ;  or  perhaps  they  may 
be  set  out  in  trenches  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  cellar,  to  be 
tr«nsplanted  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  rise  in  spring  ; 
and  the  ground  in  which  it  is  intended  tlie  mulberry 
plants  to  grow,  can  be  properly  prejiared. 

With  regard  to  pruning,  it  is  directed  so  to  manage 
that  branch  of  the  culture,  as  to  remedy  any  imperfec- 
tions which  may  exist  in  the  form  of  the  trees.  Prun- 
ing should  be  performed  once  in  two  or  three  years. — 
June  is  the  proper  season  for  pruning,  and  the  young 
branches  which  are  taken  oft',  will  afford  leaves  for  the 
•worms. 


Agency  in  Halifax. — We  take  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  hur  numerous  and  respected  friends  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
efft;cied  with  Mr  Edw:ird  Brown,  Halifax,  to  act  as 
agent  for  the  New  England  Seed  Store.  We  have  been 
induced  to  make  this  appointment, from  a  knowledge^of 


the  "rowin<^  interest  which  is  felt  there  to  obtain  seeds, 
and'every  "article  necessary  in  Agricultural  operations, 
from  the"United  Slates,  and  not  depend  as  formerly,  al- 
together upon   the  mother  country  for  supplies.     Agri- 
culture is  improving  in  that  province  with  a  rapidity  not 
equalled  by   the  most  favored  part  of  this  continent.— 
We  hear  of  every  indication  of  most  prosperous  success, 
in  the  eff'orts  of  its  libeial  citizens,  and  the  government 
to  arouse  and    encourage  the  people  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. A  late  geological  report,  shows  that  the  province  is 
not   poor  in   mineralogical   possessions,  and    the  soil  is 
abundantly  rich  for  yielding  most  of  the  staple  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.     In   the  lighter  and    more    plea.sant 
branches  of  cultivation  too,  they  aje    progressing.     Ex- 
peiimental  gardening  is  held  in  estimation  by  many  en- 
terprising gentlemen,  who  spare  no   pains  to  introduce 
new  plants'and  flowers,  for  the  floral  garden,  and  new 
vegetables  and   roots  for  the  kit(  hen  garden.     To  show 
how  far  they  have   succeeded  in  this,  we  will  cite  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  Halifax,  da- 
ted last  12th  July.     He  says  :  "  Yesterday  we  had  caul- 
iflowers,   early  cabbages,   and   early    peas  ;  the  first  in 
tJie  market,  and  earlier   than  I  recollect  in  any  previous 
season.     My  experiments  are  succeeding  beyond  expec- 
tation."    Despite  of  cold   climate,   and   short  seasons, 
science  and  industry   will  plant   an  Eden  in   that  prov- 
ince, and  frugnlity  and  contentment  will  [lenple  it. 

At  Mr  Brown's  Store  m-iy  be  found  a  general  iissort- 
ment  of  seeds,  and  our  friends,  who  are  now  at  considera- 
ble expense,  trouble  and  delay,  to  send  to  Boston,  can  be 
accommodatfd  there  with  our  seeds,  &c.,  including  ma- 
ny new  varieties  of  flowers,  and  any  order  intended, for 
li"'!  from  distant  parts  of  the  province  for  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants.  Grass  and  Field  Seeds,  if  directed  to  Mr  Brown, 
will  nu'Pt  with  the  same  prompt  attention,  as  though  di- 
rected i-nmediately  to  our  a(idress. 

We  trust  that  this  arrangement  will  meet  with  satis- 
faction, and  result  beneficialK'  to  all  concerned. 

_ji^«- 

Vamiabi.e  Improvement.— We  have  been  pleased  in 
the  examination  of  a  highly  important  improvement  of 
the  Pump,  invented  by  Mr  Albert  Cisbee,  and  manufac- 
tured by  Mr  Oliver  Edwards,  a  mechanic  of  the  north 
part  of  this  city.  It  is  a  double  acting  suction  and  force 
pump,  of  wonderful  power;  with  a  cylinder  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  seven  inch  stroke.  It  is  worked  like 
a  common  pump,  and  by  its  double  action,  throws  a  con- 
tinual stream  It  has  a  capacity  for  discharging  fifteen 
o-allo7is  per  minute,  and  with  a  pipe  attached,  will  force 
water  upward  of  seventy  five  feet  perpendicular.  Its 
structure  is  very  neat,  we  may  say  beautiful.  The  valves 
are  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  in  any  ot.ier  pump, 
find  when  disordered,  its  construction  is  so  simple  that 
the  merest  tyro  in  mechanics  can  take  it  to  pieces. 

It  can  be  Stied  for  any  well,  and  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  factories,  hotels  and  other  large  buildings.— 
With  leading  liose,  water  can, be  conveyed  into  every 
room  in  a  house,  be  it  ever  so  extensive,  and  in  case  of 
fire,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  many  times,  a  ter- 
rible conflacration.  What  a  safeguard  it  would  be,  at- 
tached to  any  building,  especially  in  a  large  and  com- 
pactly built  city,  where  fires  are  so  frequent.  No  build- 
ing ought  to  be  considered  complete  without  it.  It  is 
also  well  adapted  for  a  garden  or  fire  engine  ;  none  oth- 
er with  which  we  are  acquainted  combines  so  many 
advantages.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  chronicle  this 
invention,  and  call  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  it.— 
We  believe  that  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  city,  by  its 
general  introductiort,  will  be  very  great.  A  destructive 
fire  often  sweeps  away  our  buildings  and  thousands  of 
property,  win  n  a  timcdy  afid  steady  application  of  wa- 
ter at  its  first  out-breaking  \)vou!d  have  saved  them. 

The  lump  may  be  seen  and  (uither  explained  at  the 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  51,  North  Market  st. 
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KuTA  Baga. — The  cioj)  of  Riita  Baga  vvliich  I 
hav(^  ventured  for  [)remiimi  on  one  acre,  was  rais- 
ed in  this  town,  on  a  pieco  of  "j^reen  sward  inter- 
vah^,  and  the  seed  were  sown  about  the  10th  day 
of  June  hist. 

After  the  land  was  ploughed,  I  carted  on  12 
cords  of  green  barn  manure,  which  was  spread 
upon  the  surfiioe,  and  the  whole  again  ploughed, 
and  then  harrowed — back-furrowed  three  feetdis- 
an  t  and  sowed  in  drills  on  the  furrows,  about  one 
tfoot    apart.     After  the  second  leaf  had   set,   the 

weeding  process  commenced,  leaving  two  or  three 
plants  in  a  hill.  The  land  being  remarkably  clear, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  weed  them  a  second  time. 
The  crop  was  harvtjsted  and  secured  in  my  cel- 
lar, on  the  21st  day  of  October,  and  there  was 
above  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bushels,  good 

measure.  B,.  Gordon. 

Button,  JVov.  8,  1836. 


[Letter  from  Judge  Maison  of  Sing-Sing,  to  the  Con- 
ductor of  the  Albany  Cultivator.] 
FATTENING  SWINE. 
We  have  lately  seen  an  abundance  of  experi- 
ments and  instructions  for  rearing  and  fattening 
swine  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  farmer,  that  the 
almost  despised  ap[>le,  (after  cider  was  entered  on 
the  list  of  proscription)  is  now  Iteing  elevated  to 
its  proper  rank  and  standing.  'I'he  apple  is  found 
to  contriin  nutriment  enough,  not  Cor  keeping  alive 
ofdy,  but  for  actually  fattening  and  hardening  our 
porkers,  and  that  too,  with  out  the  aid  of  corn. — 
But  like  all  other  great  discoveries,  it  will  take 
some  time  and  experience  to  reduce  its  impor- 
tance to  that  simplicity  and  usefulness  that  will 
bring  the  expense  to  a  level  with  its  value. 

The  last  direction  1  have  seen,  include  boiling 
or  steaming  with  a  mixture  of  flour  or  meal,  or 
some  such  expensive  article.  T.iis  may  all  do  in 
our  western  or  newly  settled  countries,  where 
firewood  and  timber  must  be  burned  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  ;  but  when  wood  attains  the  value 
of  six  or  seven  dollars  the  cord,  and  coals  eight 
or  ten  dollars  the  ton,  it  \-ould  be  .-^heer  nonsense 
to  talk  about  steaming  or  boiling. 

1  too  have  tried  some  experiments  in  this  way, 
and  I  find  that  apples  for  feeding,  to  give  them 
Their  higlu'st  value,  must  be  pounded  or  ground 
fine  in  a  common  cider  mill,  and  then  stand  in 
tubs  or  vats,  for  the  saccharine  matter  to  evolve, 
wliich  natural  process  will  be  efliected  in  about 
tvventyfour  hours  in  warm  weather,  and  from  that 
to  forty  hours,  as  the  fall  weather  grows  colder, 
until  freezing;  and  I  will  hazard  the  opinion, that 
one  bushel  of  apples  thus  macerated,  and  passing 
through  the  incipient  process  of  fermentation,  will 
have  acquired  more  nutriment  and  richness,  than 
two  bushels  could  imparl  if  fed  whole,  or  imme- 
diately after  grinding. 


Thus  matured,  the  apples  are  ready  for  the 
s\yil!-barrel,and  with  the  addition  of  the  wash  and 
the  wastage  of  the  kitchen,  or  even  clean  water, 
till  sufliciently  diluted,  will  make  a  feed  that  hogs 
do  become  so  fond  of,  as  to  leave  ears  of  corn  thai 
may  occasionally  be  given  them,  to  f3y  to  the 
trough  for  their  favorite  beverage.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  mass  may  still  be  bettered  with  the 
addition  of  bran,  or  shorts,  or  any  sweeping  of 
mills  or  granaries,  the  farmer  may  have  on  hand. 

It  is  certaiidy  very  ])robable  that  a  cornbinati,on 
of  the  carbonic,  or  alkalescent  gases  of  the  jui- 
ces of  the  apple,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  among 
some  old  farmers,  that  the  cider  made  in  their  cir- 
cular troughs,  with  a  large  wheel,  was  always 
softer  and  sweeter,  than  that  of  the  nut  mill,  which 
many  would  not  use  ;  without  any  cheiriica'l  knowl- 
edge or  even  thinking  at  that  time,  that  the  slower 
process  of  the  large  wheel  made  the  difference 
they  tasted  in  the" liquor. 

Thus  when  we  find  that  a  good  orchard,  with 
large  pounders,  or  some  cheap  apparatus  for 
grinding,  would  enable  a  farmer  to  winter  a  large 
number  of  hogs,  and  cattle,  and  poultry  for  breed- 
ing, or  the  spring  market,  when  the  high  prices  of 
grain  will  induce  him  to  reduce  his  winter  stock 
to  the  least  possible  number.  If  I  was  a  fariv.er 
on  a  smart  scale,  I  would  go  to  the  expen 
putting  up  a  cheap  building  to  accommodate  some 
grinding  machine,  with  a  close  cellar  under  the 
whole  to  receive  the  necessary  api)les  for  winter 
feeding,  made  tight,  with  good  floor  to  preserve 
them  from  freezing  through  the  cold  weather. 


Prepare  for  SpRI^fG. —  As  the  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching vvlien  Clover  and  other  grass  seeds  will  be 
sown,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  bespeak  for  their  future 
pastures  and  meadows,  from  our  agricultural  brethren, 
a  liberal  bestowal  of  seed.  He  who  sows  scantily  must 
expect  to  reap  in  a  proportionate  degree,  or  to  gaiLser 
more  weeds  than  hay.  In  every  soil  there  are  ample 
supplies  of  the  seed  of  every  variety  of  wild  and  nox- 
ious lierbage,and  if  these  are  not  supplanted  by  a  whole- 
some covering  of  artificial  grasses,  they  will  inevitably 
germinate,  and  show  their  pestilent  fronts  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  [)roprietors,  and  the  discomfirt  of  their  stock  : 
for  tlie  earth  will  be  busy  in  despite  of  all  the  maltreat- 
ment it  receives  at  human  hands. — Farm.  ^  Gard. 


Silk. — We  have  been  shown  .><otne  specimens  of  silk, 
from  the  Nantucket  Factory.  That  completed  in  Jan- 
uary 183G,  is  good,  but  thin  ;  the  specimens  of  1837,  dis- 
play a  very  great  improvement,  and  the  twilled  silk, 
which  has  a  nnxtuie  of  the  nanUin  colored  cotton,  is  an 
admirable  article,  and  must  so(-n  be  in  general  use.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  how  rapidly  and  prosperously  the 
silk  looms  are  increasing. — V.  Y.  Star. 


[0=  A  gentleman  who  has  recently  returned,  after 
spending  some  vveeUs  in  the  interior  oi  this  State,  says 
that  all  the  people  there  are  doing  their  best  to  econo- 
mize bread  stuffs,  and  that  the  consumption  of  flour  is 
exceedingly  small.  This  is  the  effect  of  high  prices. — 
Jour.  Commerce. 
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FARMERS  CAN  DOUBLE  TUE  VALUE  OF  THE   STATE. 

What  say  you  to  the  above  assertion,  brother 
farmers?  Have  you  faith  enough  in  your  own 
j)o\vers  to  try  it?  We  li.ivR  not  the  least  fIoul)t, 
but  that  if  you  really  set  yourselves  about  it,  you 
can  do  it,  and  very  easily  too.  You  can  make  two 
spires  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before, 
and  that  too,  witliout  nuich  trouble.  You  can 
double  your  crops  of  corn,  and  that  too,  with  a 
proportional  increase  of  profit.  You  can  increase 
your  crops  of  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  and  you  can 
sow  twice  as  much  as  before,  and  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  all  you  can  raise. 

You  can  grow  twice  as  much  wool  as  is  grown 
at  present  in  the  State,  and  soil  it  for  cash  dov/n. 
You  can  plant  the  mulberry  and  grow  silk,  and 
from  this  single  article  alone,  double  the  amount  of 
cash  now  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  produce.  All 
these  things  you  can  do,  with  a  very  little  extra  ex- 
ertion, and  thereby  double  the  value  of  the  State, 
in  a  very  short  term  of  years.  We  have  said  no- 
thing of  raising  twice  as  many  bushels  of  roots, 
and  thereby  being  enabled  to  keep  twice  as  many 
hogs,  and  causing  them  to  make  twice  as  much  ma- 
nure as  now  ;  but  this  too  may  be  done. 

We  know  of  but  one  thing  to  prevent  these 
things  being  done ;  and  that  is  a  belief  among  too 
many  of  our  farmers,  that  they  have  arrived  to  per- 
fection, both  in  knowledge  and  practice.  Now  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  boldly  assert,  that 
there  is  no  man  in  the  State  of  Maine  that  j'et 
knows,  irom  j-ractical  experience,  the  powers  of  an 
acre  of  land,  that  is  —  what  it  is  actually  capable  of 
being  made  to  produce.  We  mean  no  dispar.ige- 
meiit  to  the  intelligence  and  industry,  or  even  skill, 
of  our  farmers  in  general,  but  vCe  do  say  that  they 
can  both  be  wonderfully  improved,  and  we  have  Ih- 
variably  found  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  our  best  farm- 
ers are  willing  to  acknowledge  this,  and  are  striving 
to  improve  themselves  and  their  farms,  and  all 
about  them,  but  there  are  so  many  self-satisdeel  ones, 
holduig  back  and  trigging  the  wheels  of  those  who 
would  do  better,  that  it  is  at  least  an  uphill  work 
for  tliem.  What  is  the  source  of  wealth  either  pub- 
lic or  private  ?  Judge  Buel  sj.ys  it  is  land  and  la- 
bor ,  and  he  adds  the  following"  sentiment,  whic!) 
ought  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  minds  of  every 
farmer  in  the  world.  "The  more  fertility  we  can 
impart  to  the  one,  and  the  more  intelligence  we 
can  infuse  into  the  other,  the  greater  will  be  the  re- 
turns they  make,  and  the  greater  our  means  of  hap- 
piness; for  it  is  wealth  rightly  employed  that  ena- 
bles us  to  multiply  not  only  our  own,  but  the  com- 
forts and  happiness  of  those  around  us." 

At  this  point  we  will  leave  the  subject  for  your 
consideration,  proposing  to  take  it  up  more  fully 
another  time. —  Maine  Farmer. 


Thomas  G,  Fkssenden,  Esq. — Sir  : — In  your 
Silk  Manual  for  the  present  month,  page  135,  there 
is  a  piece  "  on  selecting  seed,"  wherein  the  writer 
says,  that  "  during  the  last  few  yea?-s,  many  losses 
have  been  sustained  in  the  potato  crop,  in  conse- 
quence of  using  unripe  seed."  I  have  been  con- 
versant with  raising  j)otatoes  for  fifty  years,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  of  my  hearing  that  potatoes 
need  to  be  ripe  to   vegetate.     The  writer  has  not 


Baid  they  will  not  vegetate,  but  an  entire  failure 
of  a  crop  I  think  must  mean  that.  I  will  give  you 
a  little  of  my  exi)erience,  I  have  a  number  of 
times  had  my  crop  of  potatoes  lessened  one  half, 
by  the  tops  being  killed  by  the  drought,  and  not 
ft  for  the  table  ;  and  yet  those  half  grown  potatoes 
came  up  the  next  year  as  well  as  ai;y  other.  One 
year  my  potato  tops  were  all  killed  by  drought  be- 
fore the  bulbs  were  half  grown,  and  there  came  a 
soaking  rain  before  the  time  of  year  to  harvest  the 
crop,  and  not  long  after,  on  going  into  the  field, 
I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  my  potatoes  were 
coming  up  ;  that  is,  there  were  green  shoots  from 
the  hills.  On  exanuuing,  I  found  they  proceeded 
from  the  new  half  grown  potatoes.  I  planted  the 
same  the  next  spring,  and  they  came  up  as  well 
as  any.  This  is  stated  to  show  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  a  potato  should  be  so  ripe  as  to  be  good 
for  the  table,  in  order  to  have  it  vegetate  the 
next  season.  You  may  cut  all  the  outside  off  of  a 
potato,  and  jjlant  the  middle,  and  it  will  come  up. 
So  I  have  taken  an  ear  of  corn  from  the  field, 
when  it  was  just  beginning  to  harden  at  the  ends 
of  the  kernel,  hung  it  in  a  dry  place,  planted  it 
the  next  season,  and  it  came  up  well.  Hut  not- 
withstanding, I  choose  good  full  grov/n  seed  of 
every  kind,  not  because  it  comes  up  any  better, 
but  because  it  produces  a  more  stocky,  vigorous 
jflant,  than  with  small  seed,  and  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  crop.  You  will  dispose  of  this  au 
you  i)lease  :  it  is  immaterial  to  me,  whether  you 
"  lay  it  on  the  table,"  or  throw  it  under,  or  dis- 
pose of  it  in  any  other  way.  A  Farmer. 
Westboro',  Feb.  14,  1837. 

Bij  the  Editor. — There  is  a  difference  in  opin- 
ion among  agricultural  writers,  on  the  subject  of 
ripe  and  unripe  potatoes  for  seed.  Some  main- 
tain the  o|)inion  expressed  in  the  article  in  Fes- 
sended's  Silk  Manual,  p.  135,  alluded  to  by  our 
correspondent.  In  this,  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs:— "The  brevity  of  the  present  summer,  and 
early  frosts,  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  rendered 
the  products  of  the  soil  not  only  unprofitable  for 
consumption,  but  wholly  unfit  for  seed.  During 
the  last  few  years,  many  losses  have  been  sustain- 
ed in  the  potato  crop,  in  consequence  of  using  un- 
ripe seed." 

Tiic  writ<^r  of  an  article  originally  pr.blished  in 
Loudon's  Magazine,  and  transcribed  into  the  jY. 
E.  Farmer,  vol.  xiii.  page  173,  states  as  follows  : 
"  I  consider  tubers  well  matured,  preferable  for 
plaining,  because  in  them  the  embryo  of  the  fu- 
ture plant  is  more  perfect  than  those  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  a  state  of  maturity,"  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  English  cultivator,  in  an 
article  first  publisheil  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  and 
republi<ihed  in  the  N,  E.  Farmer,  vol.  v.  page  409, 
aPs.rt.s   as  follows  : — "  Preferring  unripe  potatoes 
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for  seed,  is  not  new  in  practice — it  lias  for  a^es 
pri'vaiied,"  &c.  Aiii-i  in  a  letter  from  William 
Moody  to  the  Hon.  Josiali  Qiiincv,  piiLjIished  in 
tlie  4th  vohime  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Repository,  the  writer  observes  that  "  iate  j)lanted 
jiotatoes  wliicli  are  gathered  in  before  ripe,  are 
far  the  best  for  seed  the  next  year.^'  And  an 
English  writer  in  London's  Magazine,  an  article 
republished  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  v.  p.  409, 
states  that  the  "  ripe  potato,  having  performed  all 
its  operations,  becomes  more  inert  ;  but  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  in  the  unripe  tuber  having  been 
stojiped,  it  starts  more  readily,  and  with  greater 
vigor  when  planted  ;  the  one  seems  to  die,  worn 
out  with  age,  the  other  seems  accidentally  to  have 
fallen  asleep,  and  when  awoke,  possesses  an  un- 
spent vigor  and  energy." 

It  would  be  well  it  some  of  our  cultivators 
would  ascertain  tlie  experiment,  the  disputed  point 
whether  ripe  or  unripe  potatoes  are  to  be  prefered 
far  £eed. 


FARHEKS'   WORK. 

Fences — should  be  surveyed,  and  tiieir  defects  recti- 
fied, before  cattle  areperniiued  lo  wander  nvor  the  farm. 
"  A  stitch  ill  time  saves  nine,"  is  an  expressive  adage, 
particularly  ipplicabie  to  niaUingand  mending  fences. 
If  cattle  or  sheep  are  once  acciihioiiied  to  lnw  or  insuf- 
ficient fences,  tliey  will  hardly  be  restraintHJ  by  those  of 
the  best  rpialtty. 

It  has  been  practised  by  snnie  fanners  to  make  fen- 
cing {losts  very  durablw  by  tlic.'  foilowiiiir  sin^ple  pro- 
cess :  They  bore  a  hole  vviili  an  incli  auger  in  tliat  part 
of  the  pos  ,  which,  when  set  will  be  just  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  with  such  a  slope  as  will  carry  it 
do  '-nward  two  or  three  inches.  They  then  till  the  hole 
willi  salt,  which,  we  aie  told,  will  pre-erve  the  timber 
from  dccLiy  a  v>ry  long  time. 

In  making  fences  of  posts  and  rails,  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  best,  it  is  advised  by  Mr  Pres- 
ton of  Stock[)orl,  Penn.,  to  set  the  posts  with  the  top 
.  pans  in  the  ground,  and  he  asserts  that  ihey  will  in  that 
jiosition,  last  three  or  fmir  times  as  long-  as  when  they 
are  set  with  the  hut  ends  down.  He  advises  also,  in 
making  fences,  always  lo  place  the  rails  with  the  heart 
side  up 

The  best  timber  for  rails,  according  to  Doctor  Deane 
is  red  cedar.  It  is  easy  to  split,  light  to  carry  and  han_ 
die,  sufficiently  strong,  anil  the  iniist  durable  of  any  — 
In  the  ^I'ransactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  England, 
there  is  an  account  which  stales  m  substance,  that  posts 
of  oak,  and  oiliers  of  ciieslinit,  were  set  down  in  Som- 
ersetshire, where  they  had  to  uiide"-go  repairs  in  eigh- 
teen years  Tlie  oak  posts  were  then  found  to  be  un- 
serviceable, and  the  chestnut  very  little  worn.  The 
oak  posis  were  renewed,  the  chestnut  remained,  and  in 
twenty  five  years  afterw.!rds,they  were  not  so  much  rot- 
ted as  the  oak. 

If  the  lower  ends  of  posts  are  scorched  before  they 
are  put  into  the  ground,  iliey  will  last  th  ■  longer.  Some 
recommend  soaking  them  in  sea  water  to  keep  them 
from  rotting.  The  posts  shoiild  be  set  at  least  two  feet 
in  the  ground.  Some  farmers  cut  their  posts  so  long, 
and  moitise  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  can  turn 
them  upside  down,  when  the  lower  ends  become  rot- 
ten. 

When  f:;ronnd  is  wholly  subdued,  and  the  stumps  of 
its  original  trees  quite  rotted  out,  stone  walls,  if  well 
made,  are  the  best  and  cheapest  fences.     On  hard,  san- 


dy or  gravelly  soil,  a  wall  will  stand  many  years  with- 
out repairing.  On  a  clay  or  miry  soil,  the  foundation 
should  be  laid  in  a  trench,  nearly  as  low  as  the  earth 
freezes.  But  a  wall  of  flat  or  square  shaped  stones  will 
generally  stand  on  any  soil,  if  placed  on  the  surface. 

A  writer  for  the  Genesee  Farmer,  gives  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  "  Planting  Posts  for  Garden  Fences, 
&c." 

Instead  of  filling  the  holes  up  with  the  earth  taken  out 
in  digging  them,  I  would  recommend  filling  in  around 
the  posts  with  leached  ashes  instead  of  common  earth, 
and  topping  ofi' with'5  or  6  inches  of  unleached  ashes 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  for  it  is  generally  be- 
tween icind  and  icatcr,  as  the  sailors  term  it,  that  gar- 
den-posts begin  to  decay.  My  reason  for  recommend- 
ing ashes  is,  that  1  have  frequently  found  pieces  of 
board,  hoops  and  staves  buried  under  heaps  of  leached 
ashes,  which  had  lain  there  many  years,  and  were  quite 
as  sound  as  when  first  buried.  No  doubt  many  of  youj 
readers  have  observed  the  same,  in  removing  old  ash 
heaps  near  potash  works. 

Raise  more  Clover  Seed. — Mr  Editor:  — 
Since  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  article  of 
wheat  can  successfully  be  raised  on  a  clover  ley, 
which  clover  ley  cannot  be  jiroduced  without  clo- 
ver seed,  which  is  now  known  to  be  dear,  and 
scarce,  owing,  no  doubt,  princijially  to  fodder  hav- 
ing been  very  dear  in  the  year  183-5-6  ;  therefore 
farmers  saved  none  of  their  grass  for  seed.  '  The 
summer  following,  calculating  on  hay  bringing  a 
great  price  in  all  after  time,  they  raised  very  little 
hay  seed,  and  sold  off  such  great  quantities  of 
stock,  and  comparatively  few  mouths  being  left  to 
consume  hay,  of  course  it  has  become  reasonably 
low  in  market.  This,  therefore,  is  a  favorable 
time  to  urge  the  raising  of  clover  seed  the  ensuing 
summer;  by  which  m.^ans  much  more  wheat  will 
be  raised,  and  we  Farmers  .^^hall  not  be  under  the 
needless  necessity  of  "  going  to  New  Yoik  to 
mill." 

Since  clover  seed  has  become  so  valuable  an 
article,  we  need  not  fciar  loss  by  raising  it. 

Maine  Far. 


Wheat  Crops. — It  is  yet  too  early  t«  form  any 
decisive  opinion  respecting  the  growing  wheat 
crop,  but  we  are  sorry  to  learn  from  various  ()art.s 
of  Virgiiiia,  tliat  tiie  prospect  is  poor ;  and  that 
some  are  procuring  sjiring  wheat  to  sow,  while 
others  projiose  to  sow  the  common  wheat  as  .soon 
as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.  Another  failure 
of  crops  there  must  inevitably  i)roduce  much  suf- 
fering, as  they  liave  not  had  a  full  cro|)  for  sever- 
al years. — ZanesvUle  Gaz. 

Sewing  Silk. — The  manufacture  of  American 
Sewing'  Silk  is  becoming  important,  and  the  arti- 
cle is  obtaining  the  best  reputation.  The  Silk 
Company  at  Northampton,  are  manufacturing  at 
the  rate  of  $200  per  day,  and  yet  cannot  supply 
the  demand.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  tnat  a 
Company  has  been  incorporated  to  grow  and 
manufacture  the  same  article  in  West  Springfield. 
— JVorthampton   Cou, 
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GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    REARIIVG,    MAN- 
AGIN«  AND  PEEOUVG    DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

After  tlie  hirtli,ll!e  first  interfertMico  on  the  part 
of  rnnn,  should  he  tliat  of  supplying  the  inother 
with  food  of  a  light  and  delicate  quality,  .compar- 
ed to  that  wlitch  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  us- 
ing, and  also  of  administering  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  food  to  the  offspring,  so  far  as  it  may  by 
its  nature  be  able  to  use  it. — The  general  treat- 
ment should  accompany  these  ofierations  ;  and  the 
opportunity  taken  of  familiarizing  both  parent  and 
offspring  with  man,  by  caressing  them,  or  at  least 
by  familiar  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 

As  the  animal  increases  in  size  and  strength, 
they  should  hnve  abundance  of  air,  exercise  and 
food,  according  to  their  natures  ;  and  whatever  is 
attempted  b}^  man  in  the  way  of  taming  or  teach- 
ing,  should  be  conducted  on  mild  and  conciliating 
principles,  rather  than  on  those  of  harshness  and 
compulsion. 

FOOD. 

Food,  though  it  must  be  su[»plied  in  abundance, 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  satiety.  Intcrvtds  of 
resting  and  exercise  must  be  allowed  according  to 
circumstances.  Even  animals  grazing  on  a  rich 
pasture,  have  been  found  to  feed  faster  when  re- 
moved from  it  once  a  day,  and  either  folded  or 
put  in  an  inferior  pastin-e  for  two  or  three  hwurs. 
Stall-fed  cattle  and  swine  will  have  their  flesli  im- 
proved in  flavor  by  being  turned  out  into  a  yard 
or  field  once  a  day  ;  and  many  find  that  they -feed 
better,  and  jiroduce  belter  flavored  meat  when 
kept  loose  under  warm  she  Is  or  ham.mels,  one  or 
two  in  a  division,  a  practice  now  very  general  in 
Berwickshire.  *  *  * 

*  *  In  general  it  may  be  ob- 

served, that  if  the  digestive  powers  of  the  animal 
are  in  a  sound  state,  the  more  food  he  eats,  the 
sooner  will  the  desired  result  be  obtained  ;  a  very 
moderate  quantity  beyond  sufficiency,  constitutes 
an  abundance  :  but  by  withholding  this  additional 
quantity,  an  animal,  especially  if  yoimg,  may  go 
on  eating  foi'  several  years,  without  ever  attaining 
to  fatness. 

GROWING  ANIMALS. 

In  yotmg  growing  animals,  the  powers  of  di- 
gestion are  so  great,  that  they  require  less  rich 
food  than  such  as  are  of  mature  age;  for  the  same 
reason  also  they  require  more  exercise.  If  rich 
food  is  supplied  in  liberal  quantities,  and  exercise 
withheld,  diseases  are  generated,  the  first  of  which 
may  be  excessive  fatness.  *  * 

Common  sense  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  pre- 
ferring a  ni'-dium  course  between  very  rich  and 
very  poor  nutriment.  #  *  * 

iSnlt,  it  appears,  from  various  experiments,  may 
be  advantageously  given  to  most  animals,  in  very 
small  quantities;  it  acts  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite, 
jiromotes  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  in  general,  is 
lavorable  to  health  and  activity.     In  this  way  on- 


ly can  it  be  considered  as  preventing  or  curing 
disease  ;  unless  perl)aps  in  the  case  of  worms,  to 
which  all  saline  and  bitter  substances  are  known 
to  be  injurious.  *  #  * 

Where  a  sufficient  degree  of  warmth  to  pro- 
mote the  ordyiary  circulation  of  blood  is  liot  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  climate,  or  by  exercise,  it 
must  be  supplied  by  an  artificial  climate.  Houses 
and  sheds  are  the  obvious  resources  both  for  this 
purpose,  and  fi)r  jtrotection  from  extremes  of  wea- 
ther. Cold  rains  and  northerly  winds  are  highly 
injurious,  by  depriving  the  external  surface  of  the 
body  of  caloric  more  ra|  idly  than  it  can  be  sup- 
plied from  within  by  res|»iration,  and  the  action 
of  the  stoma«di  ;  and  also  by  contracting  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  so  as  to  impede  circulation.  When 
an  animal  happens  to  shed  its  covering,  whether 
of  hair,  wool  or  feathers,  at  spcli  inclement  sea- 
sons, the  efTects  sn  its  general  health  are  highly 
injiirinus.  The  excessive  heats  of  simmier,  by 
exjianding  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  oc- 
casion a  degree  of  lassitude,  and  want  of  energy 
even  in  thestomach  and  intestines  ;  and  while  the 
animal  eats  an<l  digests  less  food  than  usual,  a 
greater  waste  than  usual  takes  place  by  perspira- 
tion. Natiu-e  has  provided  trees,  rocks,  caverns, 
hills  and  waters,  to  moderate  these  extremes  of 
heat  and  weather,  and  man  imitates  them  by  hov- 
els, sheds  and  other  buildings,  according  to  jiar- 
ticular  circumstances. 

AIR    AND     WATER. 

Good  air  and  water  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to 
insist  (Ml  ;  but  cattle  and  horses,  and  even  poultry 
pent  up  in  close  buildings,  where  there  are  no  fa- 
cilities for  a  change  of  the  atmospiiere,  often  suf- 
fer on  this  account.  A  slight  degree  of  fever  is 
produced  at  first,  and  after  a  time,  when  the  habit 
of  the  animal  becomes  reconciled  to  such  a  state, 
a  retarded  circulation,  and  general  decay  or  dim- 
inution of  the  vital  energies  takes  place. 

MODERATE  EXERCISE. 

Moderate  exercise  ought  nut  to  be  dispensed 
with,  where  the  flavor  of  animal  produce  is  any 
pbject  ;  it  is  known  to  [nomote  circulation^  pers- 
piration and  digestion,  and  by  consequence  to  in- 
vigorate the  appetite.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  carry  exercise  to  that  point  where  it 
becotru.'s  a  labor  instead  of  a  recreation.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  feeding  swine  and  poul'ry,  fatness  is 
liastened  by  promoting  sleep  and  preventing  mo- 
tion, rather  than  encouraging  it,  but  such  animals 
cannot  be  considered  healthy  fed  ;  in  fact  their 
fatness  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  disease. 

TRANQUILLITY. 

Tratiquility  is  an  obvious  requisite,  for  where 
the  passions  of  brutes  are  called  into  action,  by 
whatever  means,  their  influence  on  their  bodies  is 
often  as  great  as  in  the  human  species.  Hence 
the  use  of  castration,  complete  or  partial  separa- 
tion, shading  from  too  much  light,  protection  from 
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insects,  dogs,  and    other  annoying   animals,  and 
from  tlie  too  frequent  intrusion  of  man. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness  is  favorahlo  to  liealtii,  by  i)romoting 
peispir  (tiou  and  circulation.  Animals  in  a  wild 
state  attend  to  tliis  part  of  tli.ir  economy  them- 
selves ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  cultivated  or 
brought  under  the  control  of  man,  this  becomes 
out  of  their  power  ;  and  to  insure  their  subservi- 
ency to  liis  wi.shes,  mau  must  supply  hy  art  tins 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  culture.  Combing  and 
brushing  stall-fed  cattle  and  cows,  is  known  to 
contribute  materially  to  health  ;  though  washing 
sheep  with  a  view  to  the  cleaning  the  wool,  often 
has  a  contrary  effect  from  the  length  of  time  the 
wool  requires  to  dry.  *  *  * 

COMFORT. 

Unquestionably,  an  animal  may  be  well  fed, 
lodged  and  cleaned,  without  being  comfortable  in 
every  respect  ;  and  in  brutes,  as  well  as  man,  want 
ofcoaifort  ojjerates  on  the  digestive  powers.  If 
the  surface  of  a  stall,  in  which  an  o.x  or  a  horse 
stands,  deviates  much  from  a  level,  he  will  conti-n- 
ually  be  uneasy  ;  and  he  vvill  be  uneasy  during 
the  night,  if  its  surface  is  rough,  or  if  a  proper 
bed  of  litter  is  not  prepared  every  evening  for 
him  to  repose  on.  The  form  of  racks  and  man- 
gers is  often  less  couunodious  than  it  might  be.— 
A  hay  rack  which  jtrojects  forward  is  bad  ;  be- 
cause the  animal  in  drawing  out  the  hay  is  teased 
with  tlie  hay  seeds  falling  in  its  eyes  or  ears:  and 
this  torin,  it  /nay  be  added,  is  apt  to  cause  the 
bioath  of  the  animal  to  ascenrl  through  its  foorl, 
vvliicl)  mu.'^t  after  a  time,  render  it  nauseous.  For 
tliis  reason,  hay  shouUl  lie  as  short  a  tirnt!  as  j)os- 
siljie  in  lofts,  but  when  [tracticable,  l)e.given  di. 
rect  from  the  rick. 


SILK  CULTURE  IX  MA11SE. 

By  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  tlie 
Committee  on  crops,  of  the  Penobscot  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  it  will  be  seen  the  climate  of  Maine 
throws  no  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
tlie  silk  grower.  The  tow. .ship  of  Newport  is  sit- 
uated between  the  Kenneheck  and  Penobscot  riv- 
ers, at  about  equi-distapcc  from  each,  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  45th  degree  of  Itititudc.  "Your 
Committee  take  great  pleasure  in  making  known 
tlie  enterpisc  of  individuals  in  N(;vvp'irt*  for  the 
jsroductiou  of  siik.  1  he  three  nsu'scries  entered 
for  i)remiuuis,  sueak  well  for  the,  foresight  mani- 
fested in  a  branch  of  industry  which  bills  fair  to 
rival  almost  any  other  in  the  United  Slates. — 
r.Iaine  has  loo  long  and  too  often  looked  on  the 
exertions  and  enteriuise  of  other  sections  with  fol- 
ded arms,  and  seen  their  labors  crowned  witli  suc- 
cess, before  attem;  ting  any  thing  herself. 

There  is  a  branch  of  uidustry  sjuinging  up, 
which  may  be  eniraged  in  by  any  owner  of  land, 
with    little  or   no   caiital.      The   first    thing  is  to 


make  a  bed,  50  by  4,  rich,  and  sow  an  ounce  of 
mulberry  seed,  which  produces  5000  plants — then 
an  acre  of  land,  in  good  condilion  for  corn  or  po- 
tatoes, is  sufficient  for  the  plants  in  hedge.  lIcM-e 
is  the  cai)ital  invested.  Let  one  half  of  what  is 
said  in  regard  to  profits  be  true,  and  two  or  three 
females,  in  eight  weeks,  will  realize  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  decent  sized  family  a  year.  — ■ 
Your  Committee  were  shown  samples  of  the  trees 
from  the  nursery  of  Mr  E.  B.  bhaw,  and  found 
i!ot  the  least  appearance  of  suffering  by  our  win- 
ter. They  think  the  time  may  come,  when,  as 
our  fair  daughters  are  about  to  leave  the  paternal 
roof,  and  become  bone  ami  flesh  of  another,  the 
question  of  whieh  cow,  how  many  sheep,  how 
many  beds,  blankets,  sheets,  &c.,  shidi  she  have, 
will  not  be  the  only  one  discuss^Jd  in  the  family 
circle;  but  in  addition  to  all  this,  how  many  suits 
of  silk  curtains,  pairs  of  hose,  gowns,  cloaks,  quilts 
and  counterpanes,  whieh  have  been  made  in  the 
fitmily.  Yoiu-  Committee  leave  this  subject  with 
regret,  because  if  wealth  and  independence  are  a 
blessing,  they  may  be  possessed  by  m.any  who  are 
now  comparatively  destitute." 

The  Committee  awarded  the  first  premium  of 
$3,  to  Enoch  C  Shaw,  the  second  of  $2,  to  John 
Wilson,  and  also  recommended  a  gratuity  of  §2, 
to  Jienj.  Shaw,  for  the  3d  bett  mulberry  niirseiy. 
—Silk  Cult. 


MEETING   OF  THE  ACIlICiri..TrRAi:i  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hampshire,  Fraidc- 
lin  and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society  was  liohhMi 
on  Wednesday  Marcli  loth,  I8.'^7,at  which  time  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Lalhrop  was  unanimously  elected 
President  for  the  yi  ar  ensuing. —  Messrs.  H.  G. 
Bower,-^,  Wm.  Clark,  Jr.,  (Jharles  Steanis,  E.>q., 
Timothy  Smith  of  Amiierst,  ai>d  T.  P.  Himiing- 
ton  of  Hadley —  Vice  Presidents.  D.  Stebbinsjuid 
J.  H.  Butler  —  Secretaries.  S.  L.  Hinckley,  Treas- 
urer. 

Messrs.  Roswell  Hubbard,  Aaron  Ashley  of  W. 
Springfield,  an<l  Oliver  Warner  of  Hadley  —  Com- 
miHee  on  yigricuUiire. 

Messrs.  Nathaniel  Eager  of  Worthingtou,  Lucius 
Clii|)p  and  G'orge  Cook —  Com.  on  Anhnals. 

Messrs.  Elijah  Powers,  Joseph   Lathrop  and  Jo- 
seph Clark  —  Com.  on  Man>'fnctitres. 
PREMIUM  CROPS. 

The  first  preuuum  on  the  greatest  quantity  of 
waste  and.  wet  land  reclaimed,  was  awarded  to 
Rev.  Dan.  Huntitiuton  of  Ha<lley. 

Do.  on  the  greatest  qiiamity  of  Corn  rai.sed  on  a 
whole  Fariu,  to  Willicun  Clark,  Jr.  of  Northamp- 
ton. 

Do.  on  the  greatest  quantity  of  Corn  from  an 
acre  of  old  laud,  to  Henry  G.  Bowers  of  North- 
ampion. 

Aidiough  many  other  premiums  wi^iq  offered  on 
Cnips,  luj  claims  were  made  therefor. 

Tjie  land  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Hmuington,  a  few 
years  since  was  a  urost  unpromismg  tract  of  about 
twelve  acres,  which  was  "  ih>l(»rn)e(i  and  woriidess 
—  a  swamj)  of  bogs,  brakes  and  bushes  —  the  haunt 
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of  snakes,  frogs  aiul  mud  tiiitles —  is  now  a  hand- 
some lawn,  fit  for  pasture  or  lillage."  A  descrip- 
tion of  (lie  iTianagement  iruiy  hereafter  be  laid  be- 
fore the  piil)lic. 

The  Corn  Land  of  Mr.  Clark  was  cultivated  in 
his  usual  method,  without  plovghing  among  the 
Com,  or  making  hills,  —  l)y  the  aid  of  ashes  snd 
plaster,  and  no  otiier  maniu'e  used.  The  manage- 
ment of  31r.  Bowers  is  fully  described  in  the  papers 
devoted  to  agricultme,  and  is  the  only  true  way  to 
ascertain  the  profit  or  loss  of  any  land,  in  the  n^er- 
cantile  way  of  debt  and  credit.  His  claim  was  pre- 
sented in  such  a  business-like  form,  that  we  ])re- 
smne  it  must  be  gratifying  to  all  lovers  of  system. 
He  has  by  diligent  enquiry  and  examination,  ob- 
tained the  experience  of  several  corn  growers,  with 
the  view  of  jscertaining  the  cost  of  raising  corn 
with  us,  and  then  contrasting  the  same  with  the 
culture  and  value  of  the  same  at  the  west;  we 
hope  he  will  in  due  time,  publish  the  result,  be- 
cause we  feel  confident  it  may  tixcite  our  Farmers 
to  a  more  critical,  systematic  and  profitable  mode 
of  culture.  And  when  our  farmers  shall  avail 
themselves  of  the  very  liberal  bounties  offered  by 
this  Commoiiwealth,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
manufacture  of  Silk  and  Bed  Sugar,  we  trust  the 
complaint  of  hard  times  will  seldom  be  heard. — 
JVorlhampton  Courier. 


ExpERiME.NT  WITH  Ddtton  Corn. —  Wb  Omit- 
ted so  much  of  the  article,  by  Mr.  Bowers,  giving 
the  result  of  his  experiment  with  Button  Corn, 
published  last  week,  that  perhaps  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  experiment  is  not  plain.  The  roller 
was  used  on  the  ground,  and  the  seed  prepared  by 
roiling  in  hot  tar.  The  heat  of  the  tar  did  not  in- 
jure the  seed  —  it  all  came  up.  The  corn  was 
planted  in  hills  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  four 
stalks  in  a  hill.  The  corn  was  not  tojjped,  and  was 
cut  up  about  the  SOth'of  Se|)t. 

This  experiment  of  Mr  Bowers  is  worth  atten- 
tion. He  obtained,  it  will  be  recollected,  10'2  1-2 
bushels  on  an  acre,  with  little  or  no  more  labor  and 
expense,  than  is  usually  attending  the  cultivation  of 
an  acre  of  corn,  where  but  40  bushels  are  harvest- 
ed.—  Hampshire  Gazette. 


SILK  -WORM  KGGS. 

Tlinse  who  are  about  aUeiicliiif^  to  the  roaring  of  the  Si'k 
Worm,  are  infoimed  thai  the  suhserilier  has  rcreivecl  (rem 
the,  south  i.f  Frtuice,  a  few  ounces  of  llie  E'^gs  in  very  fiiv" 
order  ;  price  ,§10  I-"^''  ounce,  which  it  is  btlicve'l  is  very 
inurh  lower  than  ihey  have  ever  i.elore  lieen  offered,  it  beinj^ 
necessary  in  the  waini.antl  confined  promises  of  Joiin  Street, 
to  £fet  tliem  off,  otherwise  tlieii  will  ne'.  vp  businvas  for  them- 
sHi-es.  One  oiince  iininbers  5(:(i0  eggs — can  be  forwarded 
per  mail  packed  between  a  snirJi  Ic.l  of  wadding,  or  if  by 
water  ronveyaiice  in  a  small  tin  box. 

A'-io,  received  from  France.  fi'jOO  .Moru.s  Multieaiilis  Trees, 
2  years  olil,  price  S20  per  hundred,  in  prime  order. 

«KO.  C.  THOKBUHN,  11  John  Street. 

Now  York,  March  29.  3i 


MULBERRY  SEED  FROM  ASIA. 

For  Sale  at  the  .New  Knj;laifd  Seed  Store,  a  small  lot  of 
Asiatic  Mulberry  seed  at  J,'5  p  roz,  and  in  packa-^es  of  1-4 
oz.  at  1.2.5.  Tne  following  nolo  will  inform  our  cusiomor.s  as 
much  or  more  thnii  we  fun  tell  Ihein. 

"  Messrs  Jos.  Hreck  &  Co.  (ienllLineii,  I  send  you  a  lot  of 
Mulberry  seeii  which  please  sell  on  my  account  It  was  sent 
from  I'rooSM,  Asia,  and  represented  to  be  of  the  l>esl  quality. 
'I  he  seed  is  large  and  fell  Yoj  are  aware  that  the  A-^iatic 
Mulberry,  dffering  from  tlie  well  known  Chii.ese  or  Morus 
IMultiea  ,.is,  i:i  held  mi  lii^h  estimation  by  the  natives  and 
considered  by  them  to  be  iideri<ir  to  none  tor  its  piodueiive- 
ness,  and  supeiior  adaptation  for  feeding  silk  worms.  This 
is  undoubtedly  that  variety." 

We  have  tested  the  seed,  and  can  assure  buyers,  that  lliere 
be  no  doubt  of  its  vitality.  JOSEPH  BfiECK  &.  CO. 

March  15. 

COU.\TRY  SEAT  AND  FARM. 

The  subscriber  olfe.s  for  sale,  his  Estate,  situated  on  Ja- 
maica Hill,  Jamaica  Plai;  Parish,  Roxbury,  five  miles  from 
l5ostoii  common  —  formerly  the  estate  owned  and  occupied 
by  Gov.  Samuel  Adams.  The  Farm  contains  fifty  acies  of 
land,  well  supplied  with  a  number  of  never  failing  springs  of 
water,  and  for  farming  pn^pose^  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
the  county  Tlie  House  is  new,  large  and  conveiii"nt,  cai- 
eulated  for  sumuior  and  winter  residence,  built  of  the  best 
seasoned  materials,  and  all  tlie  labor  paid  by  the  day,  conse- 
quently is  a  first  rate  house.  Barns  and  out' buildings  all  in 
good  order,  and  co  ivenicnt. 

For  purity  of  air,  for  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects, 
this  s'tu.ition  has  no  equal  in  New  England,  and  is  an  invi- 
ting  situation  to  a  gentleman  of  tas'e.  H.  COWING. 

March  15,  18.^. 

"  BRIGHTON  NURSERIES. 

For^ale,  20,000  i\]orus  iMulticaulis,  or  Chinese  Mulberry 
Plants,  warranted  the  true  an'l  cenirne  I- iiid.  Orders  ad- 
dressed (by  mail)  to  .Messrs.  WINSHIP,  Brighton,  Ma.ss., 
for  iMulberry,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  Creep- 
ers, Hi:rliaceous  Perenii'als,  A:c  &c.  that  are  cultivated  in 
any  Nurseries  in  the  Uniteil  Slates,  with  a  fir.^t  rate  collection 
of  Green  House  Plants,  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and, 
if  reqtiired,  forwarded  to  any  jsart  of  the  Union. 

Brighton,  Jan.  18,  1G37. 

MOl'BRAY  ON  POULTRY.  &.C. 

Moubray  on  Bret^dinar,  lie'aring  and  Faltening  all  kinds  of 
Poultry,  Cows,  Swine,  and  '?t!ier  Domestic  Animals.  Seco  id 
American  from  the  sixth  J-ondon  Edition.  Adapted  to  the 
Soil,  Climate  and  Culture  of  the  United  States.  I^y  Thom- 
as li.  F'essenden,  Editor  of  the  N.  E.  Fanner,  New  Ameri- 
can (Jardener,  Complete  F'anner,  itc. 

This  book,  published  by  ,los('ph  Mreek  &  Co  Boston,  niid 
G.  C.  Tliorburn,  New  York,  is  for  sale  at  the  respective 
establishments  of  those  Gentlemen.  The  first  edition  of  this 
useful  book  had  a  rapid  sah",  and  met  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception. It  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  new  anil  original 
information  relative  to  its  topics  liav(!  been  dilig  ntly  sought 
and  inserted  in  various  parts  o(  the  Treatise. 

March  15,  18.37. 


SEED  POTATOKS. 

For  Sate  at  the  Nev.-  England  Seed  Store,  a  few  Bushels  of 
Fort}  Fold  Potatoes,  a  superior  and  ptolilic  variety. 
St.  Helena  Potatoes. 

Early  Hill  Potatoes,  the  bf  st  earlv  potato  in  the  Market. 
M  3w  ' 


BKKJHTON  MARKET.— MoNDAT,  March,  '27,  1837. 

Iteporteii  liirtlie  AVw  Knchtid  l<"armer. 

At  Market  250  Beef  Cattle,  30  pairs  Working  Oxen, 
190  Sheep  and  175  Swine. 

Pricks.  —  Beef  Cattle. — Last  weeks  prices  were  fully 
supported.  A  lafiier  number  were  probably  sold  at  the 
highe^-t  pricrs.  We  quote  extra  at  ^9.00  ;  fir.'-l  quality 
$•8  "J.j  a  ti  75 ;  second  quality  ^7  75  a  8  25  ;  third  quality 
$6  75  n  $7  .50. 

Workinif  Oxen. — A  large  number  were  sold.  We  no- 
tice the  foliowino"  prices  per  yoke,  viz.  ^7U,  ^85,  ^iJO, 
$9-?,  1 10,  117,  13-2,  145,  and  180.  ^ 

S/irep  —Two  \o\A  were  taken  at  $(i  50  and  $8  62. 

S)c//ic. — Several  lots  were  sold  at  10  1-2  for  sows  and 
11  1--2  for  barrows.     At  retad  11  l-'2  and  1'^  I-'i. 

N.  B. — We  oiiiiiled  to  rioti<e  last  week  a  beautiful 
heifer,  tiiree  years  old,  rai.sed  and  fed  by  Col.  Wltitiiey, 
©f  Princeton,  wliicli  was  sold  for  $90. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 

Reported  for  tile  New  England  Farmer. 
Range  of  the  Thermometer  at  the  G;inleiiof  tl>e  proprietors 
i)f  the  New  England   Farmer,  Brighton,  Mass.   in   a  siiaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  entjing  March  25. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCH, 

CORRECTED    WITH    GP£AT    CAKE,  WEEKLY. 


March,  1837. 

7,  A.M. 

1  12,  M. 

1  5,  P.M. 

1  Wimi. 

Sunday, 

28 

32 

28 

W. 

Monday, 

18 

32 

28 

N.E. 

Tuesday, 

28 

42 

32 

N.E. 

Wednesday, 

32 

35 

32 

N.E. 

Thursday, 

32 

86 

34 

N. 

Friday, 

32 

42 

32 

N. 

Saturday, 

27 

48 

46 

N. 

The  New    Kuglaiiil    Farmer  aitd  Gardeaer's  Mag- 
azine. 

Published  at  the  Horticultural  Register  Office, Boston> 
Mass.  T.  G.  Fkssenden,  Editor.-  Price  $2  50  per  )'ear, 
in  advance,  or  $3  OU  if  payment  is  delayed  until  the  end 
-^f  the  year. 

This  work  has  now  entered  upon  its  fifteenth  year, 
and  ihe  increasing  patronage  arid  favor  bestowed  upon 
it  from  ils  coinmencemetit  to  the  present  time,  con- 
vinces the  proprietors,  that  their  exertions  to  please  have 
not  been  unavailing,  and  stimulates  them  to  renewed 
exertions  to  maintain  the  interest  and  character  of  the 
sheet. 

We  o-ive  the  weekly  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  iMassacluisetts  Hurlioultural  Society  ;  a  pr'ce  cur- 
rent of  country  produ-e,  corrected  witli  great  care, 
weekly;  and  the  report  of  the  Brighton  Cntlle  Market, 
wliioli  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  paper. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  all  the  new  agricultur- 
al publications  that  are  issued  from  the  American  and 
English  presses,  and  our  exchange  list  is  very  extensive 
witli  all  parts  of  the  union.  By  thesfe  f^iciliiies  we  keep 
our  readers  inrormed  of  everv  new  di-^covery  in  the 
progress  of  culture,  and  all  useful  knowledge  pertainin* 
lo  ilie  great  art  which  it  is  our  object  to  advance. 

The  numerous  encomiums  from  contemporary  pres- 
ses in  the  United  States,  show  the    estiiiiaii(jn  in  wliich 

it    is  held  by  them. 

KUKSK.UY  Ol*'  WI1.L.IAM  KBafRICfi. 
Nonauium  Hill  in  Newtvn. 
3  1,000   Morus   Muliic.iulis,   or  true  Cliine.se 
MulbeiTV  'I'ree.s,   can    yei  be    supplied,  wliole- 
sale  or  retail. 

l,()UO  Fears  of  new  Flemish  and  olher  finest 
kiiiils.     Fears    on    Ciuuice    stocks,    ihrilty    and 
ha"n"JsT7iiuJ    Tliese  will  bear  eariy  and  aliiindaiil'y. 

3  OOO  Plums — .Vise  seleciions  of  all  oilier  hard>'  fruits  from 
the  lirst  rale  so   rces  and  the  liu'-st  varieties  known. 

Ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  rt>ses.  Also  Herbaceous 
flowering  i>lants  of  tiie  most  lieantiful  varieties  including  Poe- 
oiiies,  and  Double  i/ahlias. 

Address  by  mail,  post  paid,  lo  William  Kenrick,  New- 
»on,  Mass.  near  15oston.  'Frees  and  phinls  wiien  ordered, 
wid  be  caretully  selected,  and  laiielled,  and  packed  in  the 
best  st\!e,  and  duly  forwarded  from  Ibistoi;  by  land  or  sea. 
Trasuoriatioii  gratis  to  the  city.  Priced  Catalogues  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  apply. 
March  5J9. 

iWANTED. 

A  first  rate  single  ma  i  to  gi<  un  to  a  farm.  He  must  be  i  a 
dusirioui,  trust-worthy,  skillful,  and  sol'er.  'I'o  such  a  man 
theb  -St  wajes  am!  the  i>e-t  treatme  it  will  bo  given.  Apply 
at  the  Farmer  Office  soon. 

March  8.  1837. 

W^AATED, 

A  Gardener  —  who  understands  his  business,  and  is  capa- 
ble oi  taking  charge  of  a  grc  nhouse  and  garden.  A  in.ir- 
fied  mail  would  I  e  preferred. —  g-'od  recommendations  will 
be  rrciuired.  '  E.  HI-:KSV  DEKt3Y. 

t-ouih  Salem,  March  8,  18.37. 


Apples, 

Beans,  while,  .... 

Beef,  mess, 

iNo.  i. 

prime,         .         .         ,         , 
Beeswax,  (American)     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  gee!!e, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Fish,  Cod,  .        . 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
B.iliiinore,  wharf, 
Alexandria,       .         .         . 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow 

southern  flat  yellow 
while. 
Rye,  northern. 
Barley-, 
Oats,  norlheri!,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

hard  pressed,    , 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  cpiality  ,        , 

2(1  <|uality    . 
Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 
southern,  1st  sort, 
Leather,  Pliiladelphia  city  tannage, 
do  country    (jo 

Baltimore  city  do. 

do.         dry  hide 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston  do.    slaughter, 
do.      light. 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Mackekel,  No.  1,  new, 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ion  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  exiia  clear,  . 
cle^r  from  other  States 
Mess,  .... 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Ked  Top, 

Hemp,  .... 

Red  (Clover,  northern 
Southern  Clover,       •        , 
Silk  Cocoon?,  (American)      .        , 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Teazles.  1st  .sort, 
Wool,  .i>rimej  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4lhs  do. 

do,         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 

(,       f  Pulled  superfine, 
£-0      1st  Lambs,    . 
■S^lU      do.  .         . 

o  =.    3d      do. 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  fb. 


barrel 
bushel 
barrel 


pound 


quintal 
barrel 


bushel 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 

cask 
barrel 


bushel 


pound 

it 

bushel 

lb. 
pr.  M. 
pound 


FROM 

1  ?;•> 

2  50 
15  51) 
USOlj 

y  57 
31 
10 
64 
54 

3  37 

12  25 

n  25 

11  OU 
11  25 
1  18 
1  06 
1  00 
1  60 
1  !0 

r.5 

22  50 

15  00 

52 

8 

7 

14 

14 

30 

26 

27 

24 
21 
19 

1  25 
10  00 

3  76 
30(0 
27  OU 

2  87 
70 

2  50 
16 
14 

2  75 
12 

3  50 
70 
65 
fiO 
55 
45 

GO 
55 
16 
30 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL    PRICES. 

Hams,  northern,                 .                .            pound       15  ,-IG 

southern,  and  western,                            "           13  14 

Pork,  whole  hogs,              .                .                "10  IS 

Poultry,                  .                .                      "18  19 

Butter, (tub)     ,               .               .               "  •        22  25 

lum])            .                .                       "21  25 

Eggs,                  .               .               .            dozen       23  35 

POTATOES,                  .                .                    bushel       Tj  1  JO 
Cideu,                                                 .             barrel 

BREMKK  GKESf:. 

Bremen  and  Wild  tieese  for  sale  by  JOHN  PARKNISON, 
Back  street,  Roxbury.  M  luli  ib. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SIEilC  AND  THE  MULBERRY. 

Some  individuals  seeiu  disposed  to  sneer  at  the 
idea  that  the  silk  business  can  ever  become  of 
much  consequence  to  the  counti-y,  or  that  such 
siuidl  beginnings  as  we  at  present  witness,  can  ev- 
er grow  into  establishments  able  to  compete  with 
the  long  and  permanently  fixed  ones  of  France  or 
England.  For  ourselves,  we  think  differently  of 
tiie  enterprise.  Unless  individuals  should  be  so 
cheated  and  humbugged  by  men  who  care  more 
about  making  money,  than  the  benefit  of  the  silk 
business,  as  to  cause  a  prejudice  against  the  whole 
affair,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  American  in- 
genuity, and  American  skill,  will  produce  fabrics 
which  will  vie  with  the  best  of  those  from  abroad. 
Difficulties  which  have  required  centuries  to  over? 
come  in  France  and  other  j)arts  of  the  world  will 
not  retard  us  as  many  years  ;  as  the  business  of 
raising  silk  is  now  so  exlremely  easy  and  siujple, 
so  the  reward  will  be  ample.  During  the  last  year 
the  quantity  of  silk  imported  amounted  to  about 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  manufacture 
which  shall  eventually  save  this  amotmt  to  tlio 
nation,  should  not  be  treated  as  an  affair  of  little 
moment.  The  history  of  the  silk  trade  and  busi- 
ness in  France,  was  given  a  few  years  ago,  in  a 
work  written  by  Mr  Mavet.  From  this  vvo-i-k  it 
appears  that  the  first  nmlberry  tree  was  brought 
into  France  and  planted  during  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  by  Gulpape  of  St,  Auban,  Lord  of  Al- 
Jau,  three  leagues  from  Moutmeliart.     This  iden- 


tical tree  was  living  in  1810,  when  the  owner  of 
the  premises,  M.  De  La  Tour  du  pay-le-Chaux, 
caused  this  monument  of  antiquity  and  venerable 
parent  of  French  njulberry  to  be  ])reserved  and 
n!S|)ected,  by  having  a  low  wall  built  around  it, 
and  forbidding  its  leaves  to  be  gathered.  Ihe 
cuttings  or  descendants  of  this  tree  now  cover  the 
soil  of  France,  and  produced  to  the  State  in  ISIO, 
a  reveiKie  of  more  than  100  m  illions  of  pounds 
of  raw  silk,  and  more  than  410  millions  of 
francs  in  industry,  an  amount  greatly  increased 
since  that  time.  Only  let  silk  growers  be  careful 
how  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  hoaxed  by  de- 
signing speculators,  and  by  pursuing  the  business 
steadily  and  prudently,  gatliering  experience,  and 
correcting  the  errors  of  a  new  and  untried  busi- 
ness by  the  |.ublished  results  of  the  labor  of  teth- 
ers, they  vrill  find  themselves  in  the  road  to  com- 
petence and   independence. 


SILK    CULTURE. 

Mons.  Tinelli,  an  Italian  gentleman,  (who  was 
a  sojourner  here  during  a  greater  pi  rt  of  last  win- 
ter,) has  just  published  in  New  York  a  neat  little 
vvork  of  54  pjiges,  entitled  "Hints  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Mulberry,  with  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  production  of  bilk."  'ihe author  has 
j)o!itely  sent  us  a  copy,  wiiicli  we  have  perused 
with  much  pleasure,  as  it  affords  many,  to  us, 
new  and  very  useful  facts  in  relation  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry  and  silk,  and  the  rearing  of 
worms. 

This  subject,  which,  for  a  few  years  past  has 
elicited  the  attention  of  many  enterprising  men  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  states, 
is  as  yet  but  little  understood,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  introduction  among  us  of  this  itti- 
j)ortajit  branch  of  com.iiercial  industry  is  so  tar- 
dily effected.  For  a  want  of  proper  knowledge 
of  the  first  princi|tles  necessary  to  be  known  to 
make  the  culture  of  silk  profitable,  niany  who 
have  undertaken  it  have  be(rome  discouraged,  and 
desisted,   irom  the    belief  that   the  receipts  would 
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not  balance  the  expenses,  and  willingly  charged 
a  part  of  the  cause  of  their  failure  to  the  uncon- 
geniality  of  the  clinmte.  But  the  experience  of 
foreif^ners  who  have  been  eni>[age(l  in  the  busi- 
ness, tells  us  that  no  climate  in  the  world  is  bet- 
ter adapted  than  ours  for  prosecuting  the  silk  cul- 
ture ;  and  among  these  evidences  we  need  not 
look  for  higher  authority  for  the  truth  of  such  as- 
sertions than  Mons.  Tinelli,  who,  having  had  30 
years'  (jxperience  as  proprietor  and  superinten- 
dent of  a  Filature  of  Silk  in  Lonihardy,  and  an 
official  station  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  has  had 
every  opportunity  to  know,  both  by  theory  and 
practice,  every  thing  connected  vvith  the  subject, 
is  eminently  fitted  to  judge  correctly.  In  the  work 
in  quiistion,  he  has  shown  conclusively  that  cold 
climates  (which  objection  has  been  raised  against 
the  northern  states  of  our  Ifnion,)  are  not  only 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  tfn;  Morus  multicaii- 
lis,  but  are  far  Ijetter  for  the  re.':rii)gof  worms  and 
other  important  matters  '.-onnocted  with  the  busi- 
ness, than  the  torrid  regions  of  the  South.  The 
northern  and  western  states  lie  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  consequently  tiiey  are  best  adap- 
ted for  the  jnirposo. 

That  the  business  may  be  made  profitab'e  not 
only  to  individuals  but  to  the  nation,  if  properly 
prosecuted,  cannot  be  donbtfd.  Mons.  Tinelli 
makes  the  following  interesting  statement,  wliich 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  extract.  In  another 
place,  he  exhibits  a  table,  shoAving  than  in  1832  3 
and  '4,  the  average  exportatioti  of  silk  from  the 
single  Lombardy-Venetian  kingdom,  was  5,334,- 
202  pounds  yearly,  which,  caU-idated  at  g^S  per 
pound,  makes  the  sum  of  $16,002,606  !  But  to 
the   extract : 

"In  order  to  be  within  bounds,  I  will  take  tlie 
case  of  a  farmer  who  owns  meieiy  a  small  house 
sufiicient  for  the  residence  of  his  family,  and  about 
ten  acres  of  land.  Without  the  least  sacriricc  or 
dimunition  of  the  productiveness  of  his  little  farm, 
if  he  would  merely  surround  it  v.ith  a  hedge-row 
of  Mulberries,  planted  with  judginent  and  accor- 
ding to  the  best  methods,  it  is  certain  that  it  would 
cost  him  to  do  so  only  a  few  days  of  labor  and  a 
few  dollars  of  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  the 
trees,  but  the  beauty  and  the  vnlue  of  his  farm 
would  be  immensely  improved.  At  the  end  of  tiie 
third  year,  tlie  trees  will  have  arrived  at  such  a 
growth  as  to  furnish  leaves  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. Supposing  that  they  ])rodnce  leavf-s  enough 
only  to  feed  the  silk  worms  from  two  ounces  of 
eggs,yetsuch  a  number  if  carefullynurtured  would 
yield,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  one  hundred  at  d 
aeveiityfive  j)ounds  of  cocoons,  which  at  twenty 
cents  a  lb.  would  give  a  profit  of  $63  6-lOOths. — 
The  care  of  so  small  a  number  of  wor^NS  would 
not  be  a  groat  burthen  to  the  farmer.  One  wo- 
man, with  tlie  assistance  of  a  boy,  for  the  labor  of 
gathering   the    leaves   during   five    weeks,  would 


suflice.  Nor  would  it  be  requisite  to  enlarge  the 
house  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  worms.  The 
kitchen  or  the  sleeping  room,  if  well  ventilated, 
would  be  sufficient  to  contain  the  worms  from 
two  ounces  of  eggs,  without  inconvenience.  The 
fixttn-es  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
worms  would  be  so  trifling  that  their  cost  can 
scarcely  be  calculated,  especially  as  the  expense 
would  be  incurred  only  in  the  first  year.  F'rom 
this  little  calculation  made  on  an  experiment  S3 
limited,  it  is  estimated  how  greatly  ])rofitable  it 
would  be  for  farmers  and  proprietors  of  extensive 
grounds  to  cultivate  the  silk  worm  in  greater 
quantity,  where  they  might  have  plantations  of 
the  Mulberry  on  a  larger  scale." 

This  work  is  only  a  part  of  a  much  larger  one 
upon  ihe.suliject  which  the  author  purposes  to 
publish.  Tiie  present  publication  should  be  pur- 
chased by  every  person  interested  in  the  culture 
of  silk  or  of  the  mulberry. — Poughkcepsie  Tele- 
graph. 


Hampton,  Windham  Co.  (Conn.) 
March  17,  1837. 

Mk  Fk.ssf.n^dex, — Dear  Sir : — Having  entirely  failed 
of  a  crop  of  Corn  last  season,  in  cnnseqiietice  of  the  ear- 
ly frost,  and  being  desiious  of  obtaining  a  kind  of  seed 
that  will  ripen  sooner  tliau  the  common  kind,  you  will 
do  me  a  particular  favor  hy  informing  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  what  kind  is  the  most  produc 
tive  :  and  at  the  same  time,  will  come  to  maturity  a  few 
weeks  sooner  than  tlie  kind  that  has  generally  been  used 
by  the  farmers  in  Connecticut.  By  complying  with 
the  above,  you  will  grant  the  request  of  Mant. 

[The  complaint  above  set  forth  is  general.  We  have 
inserted  in  several  of  our  last  pnpers,  accounts  of  the 
Clark  and  Dulton  Com,  which  stale  that  they  are  much 
earlier  than  our  common  corn,  ripeninu;  the  last  of  Au- 
gust The  Lathrcp  or  E'hinney  Corn,  is  another  varie- 
ty well  worthy  ot  being  cultivated.  It  is  about  us  early 
as  the  two  first  named,  and  ditfeiing  from  them  only  in 
their  small,  dwarfish  stalks  and  light  foliage.  The  Can- 
ada f'lf^ld  Corn,  small  ears,  is  much  earlier  than  the 
common,  and  when  obtained  from  the  iNortli,  rarely  dis- 
appoints the  expectant  farn)er  of  a  cro(»,  even  in  tlie 
shortest  and  most  unfavorable  season.  All  of  the  kinds 
above  m<'ntioned,  may  usually  be  obtamed  at  the  Seed 
Store  connected  with  this  ofhte.] 


New  and  highi.v  isefit.  Invention — Two  gentle- 
men of  this  town,  have  lately  invented  a  new  method 
of  opening  and  shutting  \Vindow  Blinds,  which,  it 
strikes  us,  is  higidy  usef  d.  The  object  attained,  is  that, 
of  opening  and  slnitting  the  blind  without  opening  the 
window  Whoever  has  been  obliged  to  rise  of  a  cold 
frosty  windy  wintry  night  to  shut  a  fl.ipi)ing  blind,  and 
has  been  made  to  shiver  all  night  by  the  exertion  ;  or 
whoever  has  been  obliged  to  slick  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders out  of  a  window  into  the  face  of  a  liail  storm,  to 
save  his  windows  by  shutting  blimis,  must  feel  grateful 
to  the  ingenious  inventors  of  this  new  blind  fast.  The 
object  proposed  is  fully  attained  :  the  blind  is  opened 
and  shut,  is  secured  without  trouble,  and  without  the 
admission  of  wind  or  wet.  The  whole  is  of  very  sim- 
ple construction,  and  constitutes  an  ornament  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  room.  Tiie  inventors  are  Meseis  Isaac  and 
Rufus  Hosnier. —  Concord  (Ms.)  Gaz. 
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Mf..Gi'i!!i:rrt  Xow  VVork  on  Americans. 
AMERCCAX  BOYS. 
All  American  ol  ten  or  twelve  y(.;;rs  of  age,  is  as 
Ujiicli  of  a  joiiiig   man  ;is  an  Eiiropeaii  at   sixKx-n  ; 
mid  when  an-ived  at  tliat  a;,"',  lie  is  as  nsefiii  in  bus- 
iness, and  a>i  nuicii  io  lie  relied  on,   jis  a   Geri'ian  al 
"M,  or  a  Freneliman  at  50,     t5omeihin<.'  similar  to  it 
may  also  ha  found  in  En^dalid:  hut  neither  climate 
nor   education  promote   it  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
America.     From    the   earliest    period   of  his  life  a 
young   American    is  aci-nstoined   to  rt'ly  upon  him- 
self as  tiie  jirincipai  artificer  af  his  fortune.     What- 
ever he  learns  or   studies   is  with  a   view  to   future 
ai)plication,  and  the   moment   he   leaves  school  he 
inimorses  into  active  life.     His  rejmtation,  fioni  the 
tune  he  is   ahle  to    think,  is  the   object  of  his  most 
anxious  care,  as  it  must  affect  his  future  standing  in 
society,  and  increase  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness. 

AMERICAiV    LOVE    OF    OCCUPATION. 

•  There  is  probably  no  people  on  earth  witli  whom 
business  constitutes   pleasure,  and  industry,  amuse- 
inent^  in  an  equal  de<rree    with    the    inhabitants  of 
the  Ijnited  States  of  America.     Active  occupation 
js  noi  only  the  |)iinci|)al  source  of  their  happiness, 
and    the    foundation  of  their  national  frreatness,  but 
they  are  absolutely  wretciied.wiihout  it,  and  instead 
of  the  "  <lolce  tar  mente/'  know  but  the  horrors  of 
idleness.     Business  is  the   very  soul  of  an   Ameri- 
can ;  he  [Hirsutts  il,  not  as  a  means  of  procuriuf^  lor 
Inmself  and  his  family    the   necessary  comlbi-rs  of 
life,  but  as  the  fountain  of  all  human  felicity.  From 
the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning   until  late  at  ni^dit 
the  streets  are  thronged  by  men  of  all    trades  and 
jirofcssions,  each  following-  his  vocation  like  a  per- 
pelnum  mobile,  as  if  he  never  dreamed  of  a  cessa- 
tion from  labor,  or  the  possibility  of  becomin"'    a- 
tigiied      Neither  is  this  hurry  of  liusiness  confined 
to  the  large  cities  —  it  communicates  itself  to  every 
vdj.ige    and  hamlet,  and    extends  to  and    penetrates 
tne    western  forests.     It  is  as  if  all   America    were 
but   one  gigruitic    workshop,   over  the  entrance  of 
winch  there  is  the  blazing  inscription,  "Ab  admil- 
tance  here  except  on  business.''' 


•Meadow  Land,"  .sold  last  week  in  Northamp- 
ton, accor.fnig  to  the  Courier,  at  prices  almost  un- 
exampled m  that  town.  Four  acres  in  Old  Rain- 
bow, which  IS  overflowed  by  the  Connecticut  river 
treshets,  leaving  a  luxurious  vegetable  deposile, 
f'f.d  for  $193  per  acre.  One  acre  sold  at  $169. 
1  liree  acres  at  flGi  per  acre.  Seven  at  $1.53  eacli 
Three  and  a  quarter  acres  in  Venture's  fields  at 
$13b  pm-  acre.  Foui;  an.l  a  half  acres  on  middle 
Meadow  Hill,  at  $117  per  acre.  Two  and  a  half 
acres,  at  $125  for  each  acre. 


Caue  of  PouLTfiv.— ihe  agriculturalist,  Ar- 
thur Young,  says  "the  poultry  house  should  con- 
tam  an  apartment  for  the  general  stock  to  roost 
HI,  another  for  setting,  a  third  for  fattening,  ami  a 
fourth  forfood.  If  the  scale  is  Iarger,thore  should 
be  a  fifth  for  plucking  and  keeping  feathers.  If 
a  wom.-ui  is  kept  purposely  to  attend  them,  she 
would  have  her  cottagecontiguous,  that  the  smoke 
of  her  chimney  may  play  upon  the  roosting  and 
'"tting  rooms." 


Ai'PLE  Pork. — Friend  Holmes.: — I  here  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  s.r.:.ll  ;,p,iie  porker  <.f  1836.  He  was  fifieen 
montiis  (lid  ;  oCtlie  Newbury  wliiteand  Bedford  breed; 
weighed  .312  Uis.  The  h-aves  w.'.igbed  ^2  1-2  pounds; 
the  Roundabout  weighed  12  1-2  pounds  ;  head  21  1-4 
lb:.,;  bone  of  tin-  hend  3  1-4  lbs.;  feet  and  legs  8  3-4 
lbs.      I   have   iieietofore   given    my   metlmd    of  fatten- 

Ssuid  pig  was  weaned  upon  npples,  and  kept  upon  a 
very  small  quantity  of  grass,  with  two  quarts  of  raw  po- 
tatoes per  day  throuj^h  the  summer.  I  h:ive  no  doubt 
that  we  can  make  our  hogs  as  large  and  as  fat  upon  ap- 
ples as  any  thins-olse,  only  it  requires  longer  time  than 
It  would  to  latteii  them  upon  corn.  VVe  cannot  spare 
t!ie  corn,  especially  durin;;  the  present  season,  there- 
fore we  use  that  whicli  will  yield  the  greatest  profit.  [ 
have  been  thus  particular  in  the  weight  of  the  hog,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  weight  of  offal,  and  1 
knni\'  of  no  otner  way  to  come  at  tiie  facts,  except  by 
weight  and  measure.  I  also  wish  that  other  fiirmers 
wouhl  communicate  the  results  of  their  experiments  in 
the  Farmer,  that  the  public  may  know  what  is  the  mo.-t 
economical  method  to  pursue,  for  I  think  we  are  rather 
deficient  in  actual  experiments,  although  we  h.ave  plen- 
ty of  tiieori-s.  Paul  Wingate. 
llallowell,  3d  month,  ISth. 

N.  13.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  just  mention  that 
the  pr)rk  was  of  uniform  thickness,  generally  about  3 
indies;  in  the  very  thickes:  parts  it  was  four  inches. — 
Maine  Far. 


Effect  of  Carpets.— A  German  traveller  complain 
oi  the  universal  custom  of  covering  floors  with  carpets 
in  England.  He  thinks  they  occasion  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  "  Observe,"  says  he^  «  a  beam  of  light  which 
falls  into  a  carpeted  room,  and  ynu  see  the  whole  at- 
mosphere loaded  with  numberless  minute  hairs,  which 
retain  all  their  own  cliaracierisiics  when  inhaled,  and 
must  therelore  act  as  foieign  bodies.  The  F.nghsfi,  ea- 
ger adr.iirers  of  cleanliness  though  they  be,  constantly 
breathe  this  air,  rendered  impure  by  tiiese  millions  of 
little  shreds  mechanically  suspended  in  it!  It  is  almost 
impossible  that  this  should  remain  without  injurious 
consequences,  more  particularly  where  there  exists  a 
morbid  tendency  in  the  air  passages." 


iMisTAKE  CotiREcTED.— The  Dedliam  Patriot  of  the 
6th  iiist.,  contains  a  quotation  from  Fessenden's  Silk 
Manual,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Editor.  But  the 
Editor's  notice  is  a  distinct  article,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  "  PvhUshcr's  Notice,"  from  whicti  the  Patriot 
selected*a  specimen  of  our  supposed  address  on  biddino- 
adieu  to  the  Manual.  The  passage  quoted,  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Charees  Bosson,  a  young  gentlemen,  who 
is  interested  in  the  concerns  of  the  office  of  the  N.  E 
Farmer,  and  has  on  other  occasions,  proved  an  able 
coadjutor  to  the  Editor  of  the  JV.  E.  Farmer. 

.  Chkxese  Cakvijng. — In  carving  wood  and  ivory 
and  other  substances,  the  Chinese  have  no  rivals. 
VVe  cannot  approach  them  in  their  ivory  work" 
baskets,  fans  and  oiher  articles  ;  no  European  ar- 
tist, we  believe,  has  ever  attempted  to  cut  out 
from  one  solid  ball  of  ivory,  seven  or  eight  inte- 
rior ones,  each  separate  from  the  res t,^  and  as 
beautifully  carved  as  th.;  exterior  one.  These 
are  all  cut  by  the  means  of  the  several  circular 
holes  that  are,  in  the  first  instance,  bored  through 
the  solid  ball.— QMa;^  Review. 
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Mabl.— It  would  be  well  if  every  cultivator  was  aware 
of  the  important  fact,  that  whoever  finds  marl,  finds  a 
mine  of  great  value.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
general  manures  in  nature  ;  proper  for  all  soils  and  all 
crops.  Marl  i.s  usually  found  under  moss  or  peat,  in 
low,  sunken  lands,  and  especially  nigh  the  sea  or  large 
rivers.  It  has  been  sometimes  d"iscovered  by  ant  hills, 
as  those  insects  bring  up  small  pieces  of  shells  from 
their  holts.  It  may  be  known  by  the  application  of  a 
mineral  t^cid,  and  even  good  vinegar  will  cause  an  effer- 
vescence. 

"  To  find  the  composition  of  a  marl,  pour  a  few  oun- 
ces of  diluted  muriatic  acid  into  a  Florence  flask  ;  place 
them  in  a  scale  and  let  them  be  balanced  :  then  reduce 
a  few  ounces  of  this  dry  marl  to  powder;  and  let  this 
powder  be  carefully  weighed,  and  gradual];  thrown  in- 
to the  flask,  until  after  repeated  additions,  no  farther 
eflx-rvescence  is  perceived.  Let  the  remamder  of  the 
powdered  marl  be  weighed,  by  which  the  quantity  pro- 
jected will  be  known.  Let  the  bularcethpu  be  restored. 
The  difference  of  weight  between  the  quantity  projec- 
ted and  that  requisite  to  restore  the  bnlance,  will  show 
the  weight  ^S  air  lost  during  ihe  effervescence.  [That 
air  proceeds  from  calcareous  earth  alone,  which  con- 
tains fortyfour  per  cent,  of  this  carbonic  acid  air.  Sup- 
pose five  hundred  grains  of  marl  lose  fortyfour  grains 
ly  the  escape  of  air,  then  that  innrl  contained  one  hun- 
dred grains,  or  one  fifth  part  of 'the  whole  weight  of 
ime  stone.— T.  C  ]  If  the  l-ss  amount  to  twenty  or 
twentyfive  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  marl  projected, 
the  marl  essayed  is  calcareou>-,  or  marl  rich  in  calcare- 
ous earth.  Clayey  marls,  or  tiiose  in  which  the  argilia- 
cous  ingredient  prevails,  lose  only  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  their  weight  by  this  treatment,  and  s:indy  marls  about 
the  same  proportion.  The  presence  of  much  argi  la- 
ceous  earth  may  be  judged  by  drying  the  marl,  after 
being  washed  with  spirit  of  s;.it.  when  it  will  harden 
and  form  a  hrlck."— Domestic  Encyclopedia. 


of  mustard.  Let  every  one  try  it,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  never  use  the  drugs  again  The  drugs,  if  you  take 
them  freely,  leaves  a  burning  at  the  pit  of  your  stom- 
ach, which  the  real  mustard  does  not." 


Working  Oxen.— We  are  told  that  laboring  cattle 
will  perform  their  spring  work  with  more  vigor  and  less 
apparent  fatigue,  if  they  are  fed  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  a  few  ears  of  Indian  corn.  Some,  however, 
prefer  giving  them  small  quantities  of  raw  potatoes, 
which  are  said  to  be  more  cooling  than  corn,  and  to  an- 
svver'the  purpose  of  physic  as  well  as  that  of  food.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  well  to  change  their  diet  occasionally, 
from  the  roots  to  the  grain  ;.  and  these,  with  regular 
meals  of  good  English  hay,  will,  in  ordinary  ca*es,  be 
sure  to  keep  them  in  good  working  order. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society — We  have 
received  a  list,  issued  by  the  Horticultural  Society  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia,  offering  premiums  for  culina- 
ry vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers,  for  1837,  to  the  amount 
of  about  three  hundred  andffty  dollars.  "  The  object  of 
the  Society,  in  offering  these  premiums,  is  simply  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  cultivators,  to  im- 
prove tlie  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  dissem- 
inate a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  gardening."  And  with 
such  munificence  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Society, 
they  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  objecl.  Great  good  will 
be  accomplished  by  these  premiums.  "  The  spirit  of 
emulation  among  cultivators,"  is  a  revolutionizing  spir- 
it, and  radical  in  its  effects.  It  will  make  the  garden  of 
Pennsylvania  beautiful  beyond  comparison,  and  fills  her 

barren  places  with  vernal  beauty. 

"  In  quick  succession 

Various  crops  will  crown  the  garden's  fields." 
Such  will  be  the  fruits  of  a  spirit  of  emulation.  Ag- 
ricultural and  Horticultural  pursuits,  fostered  by  such 
encouragement,  and  aided  by  knowledge  and  scientific 
industry.  Where  is  the  Ma.^sachusetts  Society,  with 
her  liberal  list  of  premiums  ?  Let  not  Pennsylvania 
outstiip  her  in  this  good  work. 

In   addition  to   the  above,  a   premium  of  Five  Hun- 
dred Dollars  is  offered  in  the  following  terms: 

BLIGHT  IN  PEAR  TREES. 
The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  anxious  to 
promote  the  discovery  of  a  preventive  for  the  disease 
usuallv  termed  hll<rht  in  Pear  Trees,  offers  a  premium 
of  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS,  to  be  paid  the  per- 
son who  shall  discover  and  make  public,  an  effectual 
means  of  preventing  its  at'ack.  The  premium  not  to 
be  awarded  until  after  tlie  expiration  of  three  years  from 
the  publication  of  the  preventive,  nor  until  the  Socioty 
shall  be  fully  satisfied  of  its  efficacy.  Communications 
on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  per  mail  to  David 
LANr)RETH,"Cor.  Sec.  Philadelphia. 


Mustard  Seed.— The  comn^m  mustard  seed,  which 
grows  with  very  little  cultivation,  and  is  easily  gather- 
ed and  cleaned  by  those  farmers,  who  have  floors  for 
threshing  wheat  or  flax  seed,— is  worth  naoney.  Mr 
Cobbett  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  article  :— 
'  Why  buy  mustard,  when  you  can  grow.it  in  your  gar- 
den .?  The  stuff  you  buy  is  half  drugs,  and  injurious  to 
health.  A  yard  square  of  ground,  sown  with  common 
mustard,  the  crop  of  which  you  would  grind  for  use,  in 
a  little  mustard  mill  as  you  wanted  it,  would  save  you 
some  money,  and  probably  save  your  life.  Your  mus- 
tard should  look  brown  instead  of  yellow  ;  and  as  to  the 
taste,  the  real  mustard  has  certainly  a  much  better  than 
that  of  the  drugs  and  flour,  which  go  under  the  name 


13-.STON  PioGK.RY.— About  six  miles  from  the  city,  in 
We-^t  Cdml)ridge,  is  the  Boston  Piggery.  At  least 
700  bogs  are  here  con><tantly  kept  in  pork  condition, 
r.ntirdy  on  the  offal  irom  tbe  dwelling  houses  in  Bos- 
ton every  one  of  which  is  visited  in  turn  by  the  city 
carts.  The  offal  increases,  and  the  contractor  calculates 
that  it  will  be  sufficient  hereafter  to  fatten  1000  hogs.— 
He  now  receives  four  cart  loads  a  day,  and  pays  the  city 
*3  .500  a  year,  or  about  $2,75  a  load.  He  receives  ^S 
Tday  for  what  the  hogs  leave.  The  city  Treasury  lo- 
ses  $1000  a  year  by  the  operation,  and  it  is  said  the 
man  makes  three  times  that  sum.  The  pig  pen  is  an 
enclosure  of  fifteen  acres,  with  places  of  shelter  from 
the  storm.  As  the  hogs  attain  their  size,  they  are  slaugh- 
tered on  the  spot-the  fat  barrelled  up,  and  the  lean 
sold  in  tlie  city.  According  to  the  rule  in  the  country, 
the  contractor  should  furnish  each  family  in  the  city, 
once  a  year  with  a  spare-rib,  for  the  food  furnished  the 
piggery. — Springfield  Repub. 
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LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

Mr  Fkssen'des, — Dear  Sir: — A  Subscriber  to  j'oiir 
paper  wishes  to  know  the  most  effectual  rcnu'dy  lor 
killing  lice  on  cattle,  and  has  been  told  that  Ashes, 
Snuff,  Tobacco,  s;iss:ifras  posts,  A:c.  will  effect  it  From 
several  years  experience,  I  know  that  a  small  quaniity 
of  unguentum  (r-^ercurial  ointment)  rul)l<i'd  in  round 
their  ears  and  horns,  will  effectually  eradie;ite  tliera  — 
It  shoi;ld  be  applied  near  their  horns,  that  lliey  may  not 
injure  themselves  bv  licking  it.  and  it  will  as  elficlually 
do  the  business,  as  if  their  whole  bodies  were  batiud  in 
it.  It  may  be  purchased  at  any  of  the  Apothecaries,  or 
easily  manul'iettired.  7  pounds  of  ho^'s  lard,  to  I  pound 
of  quicksilver — or  in  tliat  propDition  —  mix  the  quick- 
silver with  a  small  quantity  of  soft  turpentine,  in  a  mor- 
tar until  blended,  then  add  tlie  lard  ;  when  applied  to 
stock,  reduce  it  by  adding'  equal  quantitie.s  of  lard;  u 
thimble  full  is  enoug-h  for  four  cattle. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  an  old  a  lying,  and  somewhat  true,  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure;  and 
in  order  to  throw  the  ounce  into  the  right  scale,  I  would 
suggest  to  my  brother  fiirniers,  if  they  keep  their  stock 
well,  give  them  plenty  of  good  fodder;  water  aod  card 
them,  and  keej)  tliem  in  a  warm  barn,  in  my  njnnion 
they  will  seldom  have  lousv  cattle.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  profit  in  keeping  a  lialf-slarved  stock 
of  cattle,  either  for  the  yoke  or  the  dairy.  I  know  of 
some  very  worthy  and  pious  men  in  oiher  matters,  that 
are  in  the  habit  of  se'ling  all  their  English  hay,  an>4 
keeping  their  stock  on  boi;  meadow  hay,  and  if  it  keeps 
the  breath  of  life  in  them  through  our  long  northern  win- 
ters, (as  it  somelimes  does)  it  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  separate  the  hide  from  the  frame  in  case  of  acci- 
dental death  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  religionin  that. 
Yours,  C. 

Old  Colony,  March  24,  Un. 


Brook's  Silk  Spinner  and  Twister — We  are  hap- 
py to  be  informed  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
the  above  named  apparatus  is  well  received,  highly  ap- 
preciated, and  recommended  by  persons  whose  opinions 
are  decisive  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  invention.  In 
the  current  volume  of  the  New  England  Farmei,  pages 
35  and  154,  we  have  given  testimonials  of  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  the  machir.e  is  lield  in  Ohio,  and  in 
Maine,  and  we  will  now  show  that  its  reception  in  Al- 
bany has  been  no  less  favorable. 

Ata  meetingof  a  State  Agricultural  Convention,  con- 
vened at  the  Capitol  on  the  2d  of  February,  on  motion 
of  Mr  Buel  of  Albany,  a  committee  was  appointed,  con- 


sisting of  Judge  Spencer,  and  J.  B.  Nwtt  of  Albany,  and 
A.  Walsh  of  Rensellaer,  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
Silk  Spinner  and  Twister  of  Mr  Brooks,  exhibited  in 
wju'.ration  at  the  Capitol. 

.Mr  A.  Walsh,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine Brooks'  Silk  Spinner  and  Twister,  reported  : 

That  in  the  absence  of  Mr  ]\olt,  AJessrs  Spencer  and 
Walsh  have  seen  the  machine  in  operation,  and  criti- 
cilly  ex'amined  it,  and  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  only  a  most  ingenious  invention,  but  in  their  judg- 
ment, cannnt  fail  of  becoming  eminently  useful.  It 
seems  to  solve  the  problem  which  lias  induced  great 
doubt,  -vyhether  the  culture  of  Silk  in  the  United  States, 
would  be  profitably  prosecuted,  from  the  difficulty  of 
good  reeling  of  Silk  i>(mi  cocoons  without  very  oonsid- 
erable  manual  instruction.  The  committee  are  satisfied 
that  an  ingenious  fimale  can  almost  immediately  learn 
to  reel  on  Mr  Brook's  machines,  in  a  perfect  manner. 

As  the  machine  has  been  seen  by  the  convention,  the 
committee  forbear  to  describe  it  particularly  ;  but  they 
recommend  to  the  convention  a  donation  to  Mr  Brooks, 
as  a  small  reward  for  the  immense  benefits  this  inven- 
tion will  confer  on  the  silk  culturists  of  this  country. — 
See  current  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  p.  22,  23. 

The  following  additional  certificates,  &c.,  came  to 
hand  after  tiie  above  was  prepared. — 
TO  TIIE  PUBLIC. 

This  may  certify,  that  last  12th  month,  [December,]  I 
went  to  Adam  Brooks,  in  Sciluale,  Mass.,  to  learn  to 
spin  Silk  on  his  machine.  I  expected  he  ore  I  saw  it, 
that  it  was  something  very  complicated,  and  that  it 
would  take  me  a  long  tin^e  to  learn  to  spin.  The  first 
morning  I  ever  saw  the  machine,  I  commence  spin- 
ning, and  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation.  I  was 
suijjrised  that  Sewing  Silk  could  be  manufactured  with 
so  little  trouble.  1  immediately  purchased  one  of 
Brooks  machines,  and  have  used  it  to  my  t-atisfaction. 
I  have,  vvitli  the  "assistance  of  a  boy  eleven  years  old, 
6pun  150  skeins  of  Sewing  Silk  in  eight  hours,  from  the 
cocoons,  ready  for  cleansing  and  coloring — in  all  have 
bpiin  nine  pounds  ready  for  the  market.  And  in  my 
using  the  machine,  I  have  met  with  no  difficulty,  nei- 
ther has  it  got  out  of  repair.  Brook's  machine  in  my 
estimation  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  now  in  use  ; 
and  I  would  highly  recommend  it  to  all  those  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  are  about  purchasing. 

Rachel  W.  Healy. 

North  Marshfield,  3d  month  20,  1837. 

I  the  subscriber,  do  certify  that  I  have  one  of  Ad- 
am Brook's  Silk  Spinning  machines  in  operation,  and 
ran  truly  say,  it  is  equal  in  all  respects,  to  what  Mr 
Brooks  represents  it  to  be.  Edward  Phelps. 

Marlboro',  Nov.  16,  1836. 

Broolis's  SlUi  Spinner  and  Twister,  deserves  a  furtlier 
notice  from  our  hands,  because  we  think  it  ranks  among 
llie  most  useful  improvements  of  the  day,  and  is  calcula- 
ted greatly  to  facilitate  our  progress  in  the  silk  busi- 
ness. Let  it  be  remembered,  that  very  little  instruc- 
tion is  required  to  qualify  a  woman  to  use  it;  that  it  is 
equally  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  sewing  silk,  twist, 
or  to  a  thread  for  any  required  fabric,  and  that  it  pro- 
dunes  all  these,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  iii-a  perfect  man- 
ner. Now  the  question  is,  what  will  it  earn,  in  a  silk 
family,  or  a  silk  neighborhood.''  For  novv-a-days, /;ro- 
jit  is  the  great  desidtratuiii.  In  this  matter,  we  shall 
speak  on  the  authority  of  the  patentee,  a  very  unassu- 
ming, intelligent,  and,  we  believe,  honest  member  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  He  says  it  is  a 
moderate  day  s  work  to  spin  and  twist  half  a  bushel  of 
cocoons  into  sewing  silk,  and  that  the  fair  average  pro- 
duct of  these  cocoons  would   be  175  skeins   of  sewino- 
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silk,  worth  now,  at  wholesale  price,  five  cents  the 
skein.  The  h  ghest  price  ot  cocoons  is  $4  per  bushel. 
Assuming  these  data,  and  basing  our  calculation  upon 
five  bushels  of  cocoons,  which  a  family  of  girls  may  ea- 
sily produce  every  year,  h-t  us  see  what  would  be  the 
gain  which  would  accrue  to  this  family  in, five  years, 
from  the  use  of  this  m  tchine. 
The    25  bushels  ol  cocoons  would  produce  8,750  skeins 

silk,  worth  five  cents  at  wholesale,       -         -  $437  5U 
From   which  deduct  the  wages  of  a    woman, 

50  days  at  50  cents,    .         -         -         -     $25  00 
Add  cost  of  machine,         ...         -  :i5  00 


And  it  makes  a  total  of 


GO  00 


And  leaves  a  profit  of        -         -    $377  50 
The  highest   price    at  which  cocoons  sell   is  $4, 

which  would  be,  for  the  25  bushels,     -         -      100  00 

$277  50 
Which  shows  a  profit,  in  buying  and  using  this  ma- 
chine, over  selling  the  cocoons,  in  the  small  fluantily  of 
25  bushels,  of  $277  50.  This  would  acquire  the  labor 
of  a  woman  only  ten  days  in  a  year,  or  50  days  in  the 
five  years.  The  remainder  of  the  time,  to  any  extent 
required,  might  be  as  profitably  applii-d,  in  working  up 
the  cocoons  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the  town,  or  of 
the  county  ;  and  the  value  of  the  machine  would  be  but 
little  impaired  by  these  earnings  !  Every  silk  district 
should  have  one  of  Brooks's  machines.— v'J/in?!?/  Cult. 


GiN-SENG  AND  Garlick.— The  gin-seng  is  a  native 
of  Tartary,  Corea,  and  also  thrives  in  Canada,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  shaded  and  damp  situations,  as  it 
soon  perishes  under  the  solar  rays.  The  Chinese  at- 
tach considerable  vahie  to  it.  Thumburg  informs  us 
tliat  it  sometimes  fetches  forty  pounds  a  pound  ;  and 
Osbeck  states  that  in  his  time,  it  was  woitli  twcntyfour 
times  its  weight  in  silver.  This  enormous  ])rice  fre- 
quently induced  smugglers  to  bring  it  into  the  Chinese 
territory;  but  the  severest  laws  were  enacted  to  punish 
this  fraudulent  trt.thc.  Tlie  Tartars  alone  possess  the 
privilege  of  cultivating  and  collecting  it;  and  the  dis- 
tricts that  produce  this  precious  plant  are  surrounded 
with  palisade,  and  ?triotly  guarded.  In  1707,  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  to  increase  his  revenue,  sent  a  body  of 
10,000  troops  to  collect  gin-seng.  According  to  the 
Chinese  physicians,  this  root  possesses  the  lacuity  of 
enovating  exhausted  constitutions;  giving  fresh  vigor; 
raising  the  drooping  moral  and  physical  faculties  ;  and 
restoring  to  health  and  embonpoint  the  victim  of  debau- 
chery. It  is  also  said,  that  a  bite  of  the  root  chewed  by 
a  man  running  a  race,  will  prevent  his  competitor  from 
getting  the  start  of  him. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  same  property  is  at- 
tributed to  garlic  ;  and  ihe  Hungarian  jockeys  frequent- 
ly tie  a  clove  of  it  to  their  racer's  bits,  when  the  iiorses 
that  run  against  them,  fall  back  the  moment  they  breath 
tlie  offensive  odor.  It  has  been  proved  that  no  horse 
will  eat  in  a  manger  if  the  mouth  of  any  other  steed  in 
the  stable  has  been  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  this  plant. 
I  had  occasion  to  witness  this  fact.  A  horse  of  mine 
■was  in  tlie  same  stall  with  one  belonging  to  a  brother 
officer;  mine  fell  away  and  refused  his  food,  while 
his  companion  throve  uncommonly  well.  I  at  last  diis- 
covered  that  a  German  groom  who  had  charge  of  the 
prosperous  animal,  had  recourse  to  this  vile  stratagem. 
It  is  also  supposed  that  men  who  eat  garlic,  knock  up 
on  u  march  the  soldiers  who  have  not  made  use  of  it. — 
Hence,  in  the  old  regulations  of  the  French  armies, 
there  existed  an  order  to  prohibit  the  use  of  garlic  when 
troops  were  on  a  march. — MiUigcns  Curiosities  of  Med. 
Experience. 


FAU3JF.R-S  \VORIv  FOR  APKIL. 

Spring  Wheat. — Great  care  should  be  tak^n  wilfi 
regard  to  the  seed  from  which  we  attempt  to  obtain  our 
ctops,  arid  particularly  of  wheat.  "  One  error  In  re  may 
mar  our  whole  system,  and  render  our  skill  productive 
of  as  much  evil  as  good  On  poor  and  worn  out  land, 
the  evil  of  sowing  impure  seed  will.'  grain  or  grass  seed 
would  be  gveat;  but  when  the  ground  is  in  high  order, 
the  crop  is  more  injured  ;  the  noxious  plants  tuke  firm- 
er h'lld,  and  are  mere  difficult  to  be  eradicated.  It 
would  be  belter  for  a  fanner  to  pick  over  his  seed  wheat 
bv  single  handluls,  than  to  sow  cockle  darnel,  tares  and 
other  vegetable   nuisances." 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  directions  for 
preparing  seed  wheat :  "  The  only  succesb.lul  course  is 
to  prepare  the  seed  about  ten  diivs  before  sowing  time. 
This  is  done  by  s<^leeling  clean  and  plump  seed,  passing 
it  through  water  in  a  tub  ;iboiit  half  ii  bushel  at  a  lime, 
and  washing  it  and  skimming  oil"  the  inntter  that  floats; 
then  empty  it  into  a  basket  lo  diain  ;  then  lay  it  on  a 
clean  floor,  and  rake  in  two  quarts  of  slacked  lime  and 
one  quart  of  plaster  to  the  bushel,  and  if  too  dry,  sprin- 
kle on  water,  and  continue  to  stir  it  till  all  is  covered 
with  the  lime  and  plaster.  In  this  way  you  may  pro- 
ceed until  you  have  prepared  your  whole  seed.  Let  it 
remain  in  w  ho;ip  one  day,  tlien  spread  it  and  move  it 
daily,  until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry  ;  it  is  then  fit  to 
sow,  and  you  may  then  sow  it  if  the  land  should  hap- 
pen to  be  quite  wet?" 

The  same  writer  observes  that  "  the  quantity  of  wheat 
to  an  acre,  should  be  a  bushel  and  twenty  quarts.  lu 
the  process  of  sowing,  you  may  n  it  be  able  to  a(>jM)rtion 
your  seed  exactly  to  the  acre;  tl  erelore,  wlun  you 
"have  sowed  and  jiloughed  in  the  quantity  proposed  for 
the  acii?,  you  may  gather  all  that  remains,  with  the 
liine  and  phistet,  and  sow  it  on  the  whole  piece  of  huid, 
passing  across  the  furrows.  This  will  make  it  even, 
and  <  ause  a  vtiy  equal  distiibution  of  the  seed,  which 
may  then  he  hisrrowed.  After  the  wheat  has  come  up 
three  or  four  inches  above  ground,  sow  one  bii>iiel  of 
p!abt(,'i'  to  the  acre,  or  house  ashes,  equivalent,  as  you 
please,  or  ieached  ashes,  increasiug  tlie  quantity." 

A  writer  in  the  Maine  Farmer  of  the  28lh  ult.,  with 
the  signature  B.  S.,  gives  the  following  siatement  on 
this  subject : 

'■'■  .\  gimtlcman,  who  for  several  years  has  been  a  suc- 
cessihi  cultivator  of  wheat,  lius  pursued  the  following 
method  He  |)louglis  the  1  md  he  intends  to  be  sown 
with  wheat,  as  late  in  the  fall  as  possible,  with  the  fur- 
rows running  north  and  south  ;  so  that  every  part  of  the 
surfice  shall  be  equally  exposed  to  tin;  .sun  s  rays.  Jn 
the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  fVost  is  out  s.  fficiently  to  lev- 
el the  ground,  he  puts  on  his  team  with  a  stout  harrow, 
and  sows  his  wheal  without  regard  to  the  earliness  of 
the  season.  Here  let  me  remark,  that  I  believe  spring 
frosts  seldom,  if  ever,  injure  grain  in  the  least;  but  an 
early  frost  in  the  fall  is  very  liable  to,  especially  if  it 
come  while  the  grain  is  in  the  rnilk. 

"  I  su;.pose  tjie  success  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
above,  to  flepend  principiilly  on  his  practice  of  late 
ploughing  and  early  sowing  "         *  *         *         * 

"  'j'lie  oggs  or  larvae  of  insects  are  early  deposited  in 
the  earth,  in  such  cells  and  with  such  supplies  of  iiiitri- 
nienl  for  their  infantile  state  as  their  natures  require. — 
The  parent  insect  does  not  anticipate,  and  of  course 
makes  no  provi.-ion  for  their  disturbance  or  relnoval. — 
Late  ploughing  effectually  dislodges  a  great  portion  of 
them  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  exposes  them  to 
t.ie  sudden  changes  of  v\eather — the  alternate  welling 
and  drying,  freezing  and  thawing,  which  we  inevitably 
have  late  in  the  fall  and  early  in  ihe  spring.  Tliis  ex- 
posure is  more  than  they  can  endure,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  that  they  perish  in  myriads." 


P  Pv  A  C  T  T  C  A  L    FARMER. 
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Parsnips — a  field  crop. — The  labor  and  modo  of 
cultivating  ,l'ne  parsnip  are  about  the  same  as  those  of* 
the  carrot.  The  parsnip  produces  a  larger  crop,  its  iiv- 
erage  product  beinjr  rated  at  "24  tons  the  acre,  and  that 
of  the  carrot  at  12  tons.  The  parsnip  also  contains  a 
far  grcatf^r  proportion  of  sacchaniio  matter  than  does  the 
carrot,  is  grateful  to  the  palate  of  fxrm  stock,  and  is 
{greatly  conducive  to  their  fattening.  Tt  fiosses-es  anotli- 
er  advantan;e  over  the  carrot,  in  its  hardiness— it  may 
ho  left  in  the  ground  till  spring,  and  not  be  injured  by 
the  frost,  [n  the  Island  of  Jersey,  it  forms  a  regular 
part  of  tiie  field  system.  The  roo;s  arc  fed  in  a  raiv 
state  to  the  hogs  and  horned  cattle  ;  the  flesh  of  the  for- 
mer ihe}'  are  said  to  render  delicately  white,  ami  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  latter,  is  in  the  opinion  of  ma- 
ny growers,  nearly  equal  to  that  obtained  from  oilcake, 
in  p(/int  of  the  weight  of  fles.U,  and  so  superior  in  flavor 
thai  ia  the  island  it  always  commands  the  iiighest  price. 
C'Hv:-  led  upon  them  during  llip;  winter  months  are  said 
to  produce  butter  of  a  color  and  flavor  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  luxuriant  grasses.  In  Jersey  25  pounds  are 
given  daily  to  the  cows  with  hay,  and  the  cream  is  more 
abundant  than  from  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  and  the 
cows  difFererrtly  fed — seven  quarts  producing  as  much 
as  seventeen  ounces  of  butter. — Yankee  Far. 


DusG. — It  is  common,  at  this  season,  to  haul  to  the 
fields,  the  dung  destined  for  the  spring  crops  Fermen- 
tation and  waste  often  ensue  before  U  is  buried  in  the 
soil.  To  avoid  this  loss — wfc  allude  to  unf.rmented 
dung — the  dung  should  be  1  lid  in  compact  piles,  of  nat 
exceeding  eight  lo.ids,  where  most  convenient  to  be  dis- 
tributed, and  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  thawed, 
covered  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  earth,  and  the  sur- 
face smoothf^d  wiili  the  spade.  The  manure  will  sel- 
dom ferment  before  the  ground  thaws.  The  earthy 
covering  imbibes  the  gaseous  matters,  and  protects  tin; 
dung  froiii  the  wasting  influence  of  the  weather.  When 
crops  are  dunged  in  the  hill  or  furrow,  with  long  ma- 
nure, the  dung  sometimes  fails  to  rot,  for  want  of  mois- 
tuie  to  bring  on  fermentation,  and  is  consequently  of 
no  henefil  to  the  crop.  When  the  dung  issj)read  broad- 
cast, and  ploughed  under,  this  difficulty  never  occurs, 
and  the  dung  becomes  better  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
—  Cultivator. 


Important  to  Farmers — An  esteemed  rorrej-pi^ 
dent  has  given  us  some  information  relative  to  the 
planting  of  corn,  which  we  !hink  must  be  highly  use- 
ful to  farmers,  and  would  perhaps  prove  a  benefit  to  the 
corn  market  generally,  were  it  adopted.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bushels  are  annual  y  destroyed  by  birds, 
(particularly  the  black-bird  and  crow)  which  might  be 
preserved  by  a  very  simple  method  Thehirds  will  pull 
it  up  the  moment  it  apjiears  above  ground,  and  eat  the 
seed.  In  order  to  prevent  its  destruction,  the  farmer 
slioiiid  first  soak  the  seed  well  in  soft  water,  until  the 
chit  is  just  on  the  eve  of  bursting  through,  then  'urn  it 
into  a  vessel  of  tar,  made  soft  by  moderate  warming, 
and  stir  it  thoroughly  until  every  grain  is  well  coated, 
when  i'  may  be  se[)arated  for  planting.  Work  in  some 
pounded  plaster,  when  planli'.ig,  and  this  seed  the  birds 
will  not  disturb;  it  will  come  u])  rank  and  fine,  and  pay 
well  for  iIk.'  trouble.  If  the  corn  is  not  soaked  well  be- 
fore coating  it  with  tar,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  come  up,  as 
the  tar  will  natuially  prevent  the  necessary  moisture 
from  penetrating  throagh  it.  This  has  been  tried  by 
farmers  who  never  could  get  a  good  crojj  of  corn  in  any 
.other  way,  and  found  to  succeed  admirably. — Sun. 

How  TO  REMOVE  A  PoTATO  FROM  THE  THROAT 

>F  A  cuoKi.NG  Cow. — FaslfH  the  head  of  the  ani- 


mal, staniling,  firfiily  to  a  post.  Let  a  strong  man 
with  hi.s  hand,  comphnely  stop. tiie  windpipe  by 
lii.s  grasp  just  above  the  j»otato,  and  keej)  a  firm 
hold  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  the  animal  gives 
an  involuntary  spring  forward.  Should  the  first 
experiment  not  suececd,  let  more  be  made.  Rea- 
son— the  wind  obstructed  in  its  passage  through 
tiie  wind-pi[)e,  e.x|»ands  or  largely  opens  the  other 
j)ij)e  below  the  potato,  and  when  the  atiima!  makes 
a  violent  effort,  the  potato  goes  downwards.  This 
is  a  fact  worth  knowing  to  fartners,  and  upon  in- 
<iuiry  I  find  that  a  few  do  know  it.  1  had  a  fat- 
ting cow  thus  choking  with  a  potato.  After  try- 
ing in  vain  several  methods  commonly  known,  I 
sent  for  a  butcher  to  kill  the  cow  at  once.  He 
came,  but  instead  of  killing,  in  a  few  moments  re- 
lieved the  creature  in  the  manner  I  have  describ- 
ed ;  and  informed  me  that  in  the  same  way  he  had 
saved  a  number  of  cjittle  before.  A  Farmer. 
Yankee  J^ar.] 

[from  tlid  Yankee  Farmer. 1 
TREES. 

The  lime  is  fast  approaching,  when  the  people 
of  this  country  will  devote  more  attention  to  the 
culture  and  transplanting  trees  ;  upon  fe\^  sub- 
jects have  they  now  less  information.  In  trans- 
planting fruit  and  other  trees,  the  common  prac- 
tice is  lo  violently  pry  up  or  ptill  up  the  young 
trees,  breaking  off  or  cutting  off  the  main  roots, 
and  most  if  notall  the  small  fibres  extending  fi-oni 
the  ends  of  the  roots,  the  pruning-knife  is  so  thor- 
oughly applied  to  the  blanches,  as  often  to  leave 
the  main  stock  aliriost  entirely  denuded,  "j'be 
stock  with  a  few  remaining  roots,  is  then  often 
set  in  chi}),  door-yard  or  barn-yard  manure,  so 
that  small  cavities  remain  around  the  roots.  By 
the  exertions  of  nature,  a  young  tree,  after  a  year 
or  two,  may  push  forth  new  roots  and  brancljj^, 
and  after  being  stinted  in  early  gro^h,  sometimes 
live.  That  all  this  process  is  unnatural  and  wiong 
vvrill  a:;pear  evident  to  those  who  will  reflect  upon 
tiie'  subject.  Like  others  equally  ignorant,  we 
formerly  adopted  the  same  erroneoirs  practice. — 
]{ut  to  show  its  errors,  let  us  attend  to  certain 
fact.s.  All  the  nutriment  which  the  tree  derive:? 
from  the  soil,  is,  in  the  lij'st  instance,  received 
tfirough  the  medium  of  the  fibres,  many  being  so 
small  as  not  to  by  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  tlie  main  roots  ;  thence  to  the 
stock,  thence  into  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  where 
tiie  sap  is  elaborated,  and  finally  converted  into 
wood,  exce|)t  that  part,  which,  in  fruit-bearing 
trees,  is  converted  into  the  fruit.  If  then,  the  li* 
bres  are  all  destroyed,  how  can  the  tree  grow.' — 
We  answer,  it  never  can,  unless  a  new  set  of  fi 
bres  shoot  forth  from  the  roots, 

The  circulation  of  the  sap  is  as  necessary  to  the 
tree,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the  hu 
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man  body.  And  tlie  leaves  have  an  office  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  iiurnan  lungs.  The 
amputation  of  the  limbs,  therefore,  stops  the  cir- 
cnlation  of  the  sap,  and  its  jjrejtaration  by  a  pe- 
culiar process,  which  we  cannot  exphiin  without 
resorting  to  chemical  terms.  A  tree  derives  an 
essential  part  of  its  nntriment  from  tlie  atmos- 
phere. This  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demon- 
stration. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will  not  justify 
these  positions  by  offering  further  reasons.  But 
we  will  lay  down  the  following  positions  as  cor- 
rect. 

In  transplanting  young  trees,  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring,  all  the  roots  with  their  fibres,  so  far  as 
practicable,  should  be  taken  up  with  great  care, 
and  set  in  a  large  deep  space  in  rich  earth  or 
mould,  and  fully  pressed  down  compact  or  hard 
round  the  roots.  No  manure  should  be  ap[)lied, 
except  on  or  near  the  surface,  as  it  tends  to  make 
cavities  and  to  prevent  the  natural  nutriment  en- 
tering the  fibres,  or  often  to  render  tlie  roots  too 
dry.  The  tree  should  l)e  placed  in  a  firm  posi- 
tion, so  as  not  to  be  turned  one  side  by  the  winds. 
The  tap-root,  which  has  no  other  use  in  penetra- 
ting downwards  into  dead  earth,  serves  as  a  stake 
or  main  support,  and  should  not  be  cutoff.  Should 
it  be  cut  off,  a  new  tap-root  for  support,  will  gen- 
erally grow  out  in  a  course  of  years. 

In  respect  to  fruit  trees,  it  may  be  jurfici^us  to 
prune  in  transplanting,  so  far  as  to  give  them  a 
good  form  or  sy metrical  proportion,  and  no  fur- 
ther, except  where  by  carelessness,  much  of  the 
root  has  been  broken  off.  In  the  latter  case,  there 
should  be  some  proportion  between  the  roots  and 
the  branches,  ahvays  leaving  on  enough  of  the 
latter  to  sujiportthe  circulation  of  the  sap;  Young 
trees  much  mutilated  at  top  or  bottom,  should  they 
survive  at  all,  remain  several  years  before  they 
can  have  a  rapid  growth. 

In  England,  transplanting  trees  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science.  There  full  grown  trees  are 
now  transplanted  with  ease  and  little  danger  of 
their  loss,  and  thereby  small  groves  and  forests 
suddenly  formed,  and  their  pleasure  grounds  or- 
namented. The  machine  used  in  removing  is  of 
as  simple  construction  as  a  pair  of  common  cart 
wheels,  with  a  long  tongue.  About  three  years 
previous  to  removing  the  tree,  a  deep  trench  is 
cut  round  it,  in  order  to  cut  ofl  the  ends  of  the 
main  roots — a  cart  load  of  rich  mould  is  then 
placed  within  the  circle  around  the  stock  on  tlie 
surface — new  sets  of  roots  and  fibres  shoot  forth 
upwards,  receiving  nutriment  from  the  mould  thus 
deposited. 

The  new  formed  fibres  and  roots,  with  nearly 
all  the  top  or  branches,  are  finally  removed  to  any 
convenient  distance,  and  it  is  said  that  not  one 
out  of  fifty  die. 


If  the  fact  is  not  generally  known,  it  ought  to     ' 
be,  that  a  tree  transplanted    from  a  thick  forest  to     I 
cold    o|)en  exposure,   is  very    hable  to  die — often 
dies.     The  reason  is,  that  the  bark  as  well  as  the 
interior   wood  is  more  tender  than  that  of  a  tree 
taken  from  a  pasture  or  oj)en  exposure. 

Thus  the  majestic  oak,  in  open  siuices,  which 
bids  defiance  to  the  rude  blasts  of  the  winds,  is  of 
far  su|.'erior  value  for  ship-building,  than  the  for- 
est-oak. Agricola. 

BoTS    IN    HORSKS. — Mr  Editor: — I  have   read 
various  theories  upon  this  subject.      I  willsujrgcst 
quite  a  novel    mode  of  destroying   them — by  hot 
ivattr.     No   one    will    doubt   that   its   application 
would   cause   immediate   death    to   the   bots,  but 
some   would  suppose  that  it  would  kill  tl;e   horse 
also.      I  confess   that  such  would  be  my  fears. — 
Therefore,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  quan- 
tity as  well  as  temperature  of  ihj  water.    My  pres- 
ent object  is  to  mention  the  fact,  that  Mr  William 
Rich,  of  Maidstone,  Vermont,  is  in  the  firactice  of 
destroying    IJois,  by    pouring   hot   water  into  the 
horse's   stomach.     I  .^arned  this   fact  from   him, 
and    was  also  present   when  he  thus   saved  a  fine 
,  young   horse  at.  Windsor,   Vt.      Would    it  not  be 
well   to  request  particular   informntion  from  him, 
in  resi»ect  to  the    process  and  degree  of  temj.cra- 
ture,  which  would  not  injure  the  horse  ? 
Yankee  Fur.]  EixquiRY. 

Improved  Churm  Dasher. — An  improvement 
in  th.!  dasher  of  the  common  Churn  has  been 
made,  by  which  that  kind  of  chtirn  is  considered 
by  many  to  be,  for  common  purposes,  ecjual  if 
not  superior  to  any  in  use. 

The  dasher  turns  on  the  handle  by  being  fixed 
tojt  by  ^'■pivot.  The  dasher  is  merely  two  cross 
pWces,  sny  three  inches  square,  put  together  by 
being  let  into  each  other,  which  then  form  fom- 
wings,  ■  These  are  cut  beveling  on  each  side,  at 
an  angle  of  fortyfive  degrees,  so  that  they  stand 
dia"-onaliy,  the  whole  being  very  simi.ar  to  the 
wings  of  the  little  windmills  (so  called)  which  are 
set  up  on  poles  to  be  turned  by  the   wind. 

As  this  daslier  goes  do\vn  in  the  milk,  it  turns 
one  way  on  its  |)ivot  in  the  lower  end  of  the  han- 
dle, and  as  it  comes  up  it  turns  the  other  way  ; — 
and  this  produces  an  agitation  of  the  milk  better 
calculated  for  producing  the  butter  than  any  meth- 
od ever  yet  known.  It  is  so  eflkacious  in  its  op- 
eration, tiiat  the  churning  must  be  performed  mod- 
erately, or  the    butter  will  come  too  soon,  and   he 

swelted    as  it  is  technically  called  by  some. — Jb. 

' <* 

MoRUs  MuLTicAOns. — By  recent  advices'.  fro>n 
a  gentleman  now  in  France,  who  contemplated  a 
purchase  of  mulberry  trers  for  his  own  [)!anta- 
tion,  under  date  of  December  14,  1836,  and  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1837,  states  that  trees  and  seed  are  very 
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scarce  and  dear — that  before  his  arrival,  all  for 
sale  had  been  secured  for  the  American  market — 
that  in  fact  there  are  no  Morus  Miilticaulis  for 
sale,  and  th:it  the  season  was  so  tmpro[)itions,  that 
the  seed  did  not  come  to  tiiatiirity.  Another  ad- 
vice states  that  even  white  .Mulberry  seed  is  worth 
60  francs  the  pound  in  Paris.  Those  who  have 
mulberry  trees  on  hand  should  make  the  most  of 
them.  There  is  no  prosj)Cct  that  trees  can  be  im- 
ported and  sold  another  year  at  former  prices. 

SILK  CULTURE. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  Silk  Culture,  ve- 
ry properly  remarks  that  "  we  feel  certain  that  if 
the  subject  is  properly  estimated  l)y  agriculturists, 
that  the  silk  culture  is  calcidated  to  make  a  great 
moral  ami  physical  change  over  the  whole  face  of 
our  country,  and  to  banish  penury  from  the  door 
of  every  farmer  in  this  land  who  has  enterprise 
and  industry  enough  to  enter  into  it." — JVorthamp. 
Courier. 


The    TuR^'IP    Flv A   mftthod  of  preventing 

the  ravages  of  the  turnip  fly  has  been  adopted  in 
Hampstead  : 

The  practice  is  founded  upon  tlie  fact  that  the 
fly  emits  its  eggs  in  the  autumn,  and  that  they  are 
not  hatched  till  the  next  spring,  when  the  warmth 
and  the  fruitful  state  of  the  soil  by  repeated 
ploughings  and  harrowings,  admit  of  the  genera- 
ting effects  of  the  suji's  rays.  It  is  at  this  period 
the  turnip  is  generally  sown  ;  the  j)lant  therefore 
springs  u|)  at  the  time  the  fly  is  hatched,  and  a 
su[>ply  of  food  being  thereby  afforded,  it  is  riot 
surprising  that  they  should  multiply  and  thrive. 
If  inst'?atl  of  sowing  immediately,  the  soil  is  bro't 
into  as  fine  a  state  as  possible  and  the  sowing  de- 
layed for  ten  days,  although  the  fly  would  be 
hatched,  it  would  die  for  want  of  its  natural  food. 
The  existence  of  a  fly  in  the  field  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  placing  cabbage  leaves  at  U'ght,  and 
examining  them  in  the  morning. — Baltimore  Far- 
mer. 


(From  the  American  Silk  Grower.) 
EXPERIMENT  WITH  POTATOES. 

Mr  Cooke  : — \n  No.  19  of  your  paper,  I  find 
the  account  of  an  exper'nient  by  Mr  Ilazen,  which 
together  with  that  made  by  Mr  Hatch  of  Alstead, 
and  published  liy  you  some  time  since,  would  al- 
most .leem  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reader  without 
my  conununication,  but  as  1  had,  [trevious  to  see- 
ing Mr  Hazen's  [)ublication,  prepared  a  history  of 
an  experiment  I  had  made  with  considerable  care, 
and  with  move  mathematical  precision  than  either 
of  those,  I  send  it  for  your  consideration  with  lib- 
erty to  publish  it,  if  you  see  fit,  as  different  re- 
sults may  arise  from  different  modes  of  manage- 
ment, on  different  soils,  &c.,  I  consider  that  a 
goodly  number  of  experiments  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, to  be  not  amiss. 


About  tlie  29lh  of  May  1836,  when  filanting  my 
potatoes,  I  left  five  rcws  for  experiment,  on  each 
side  of  which  I  p'anted  the  row  with  one  good 
fair  sized  whole  potato  to  each  hill,  I  then  plant- 
ed the  five  rows  in  the  following  manner: — The 
Irit  row  with  three  to  four  small  ones  laid  scatter- 
ing to  each  hill,  making  about  the  same  amount 
of  seed,  bj'  weight,  of  the  wholes.  I  then  took 
tlie  seed-ends,  taking  as  near  half  of  the  potato  as 
1  could  judge,  from  a  good  sized  potato,  like  those 
generally  planted  in  the  field  ;  and  to  each,  hiil 
laid  two  of  these  pieces  six  or  eight  inches  apart; 
next  I  selected  some  quite  large,  an-!  took  enough 
of  the  seed-end  to  be  of  c^qual  weigiit,  each  of  one 
good  fair  sized  potato,  being  generally  about  half 
of  the  great  potato,  and  to  each  hill  juit  one  of 
these  seed-ends;  the  4ll)  row  I  cut  into  quarters 
and  planted  scattering  about  eight  inches  apart, 
all  four  of  the  quarters  to  each  hill  ;  tlie  5th  row 
was  ]jlanted  with  two  good  fair  sized  wholes  to 
each  hill,  (double  the  seed  of  the  rest}  then  next 
to  then),  as  you  will  understand,  came  my  wholes, 
planted  one  to  the  hill,  as  1  before  statefl. 

Now  for  the  result.  To  make  the  story  plain, 
I  took  as  much  ground  of  each  sort  as  jiroduced 
100  pounds  from  those  i)lanted  with  the  wholes  of 
good  fair  size. 

Ist  row,  planted  with  s-nall  ones,  89  lbs.  but  on- 
ly al)out  two  thirds  as  large  as  an  average  of  the 
others. 

2d  roWj  jilanted  two  seed-ends  to  the  hi.l,  £7 
2-3d  lbs.,  and  the  size  about  like  the  i)roduce  of 
tl)e  wholes. 

3d  row,  planted  with  one  seed-end  of  a  large 
potato  to  the  hil!,  ninetytwo  and  one  half  pounds, 
the  produce  of  these  being  fair  and  iiandsome. 

4th  row,  planted  with  4  quarters  to  the  hill,  90 
lbs.  of  a  quality  rather  below  medium. 

5th  row,  planted  with  two  good  jjotatoes  to  the 
bill  105  jjounds,  having  rather  more  small  ones 
tlian  those  planted  with  single  wholes,  and  altho' 
they  produced  the  greatest  croji  l»y  5  percent,  yet 
it  is  estimated  this  surplus  was  tiuly  about  half 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  extra  amount  of 
seed  planted  ;  therefore  on  the  whole,  we  find  the 
great(!St  ])rofit  in  planting  one  gooil  sized,  fair 
whole  potato  to  each  hill,  provided  the  distance 
of  hills  be  siudi  as  I  usually  make,  that  is,  nearly 
4  feet  by  2  12.  But  if  you  are  intent  on  making 
the  lidls  further  apart,  then  ])erhaps  it  may  do  to. 
put  two  good  ones  to  the  hill,  but  in  no  ordinary 
cas.=!,  do  I  approve  of  cutting.  Repeated  experi- 
ments in  former  yars  have  fully  convinced  me 
on  this  y)oint  ;  even  cutting  into  halves  and  [)lant- 
ing  both  pieces,  is  not  quite  as  good  as  to  plant 
whole,  for  in  cutting  we  mutilate  the  germs  of  the 
coming  plant  with  which  nature  has  furiiislied 
each  potato,  and  being  thus  lacerated  it  is  render- 
ed incapanle  of  throwing  up  so  rigorous  and  per- 
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feet  a  plant,   and  hence  deterioraiion    ninst  l>e  the 
conseqiierioe.  Natma.n    W'ild. 

Cliestertiel(i,:r>]an,-h  20,  1837. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  SAP    BOII.IiVG. 

Mr  Tucker  : — If  1  sliould  ttdl  tiiose  of  your 
readers  who  manufacture  maple  sugar  how  tliey 
can  save  one  quarter  of  their  time,  and  a  quanti- 
ty of  Kugar  from  burning  ti;),  wouKl  they  care  in 
what  kind  of  style  that  information  was  commu- 
nicated to  theiti?  Weil,  tiien,  tell  those  who  hoil 
in  cauldrons  or  potash  kettles,  to  hang  them  on  a 
balance — not  stationary  as  my  own  grandfather 
used  to  do,  and  myself  after  him,  by  which  means 
1  burned  u\)  more  or  less  sugar  every  year,  by 
leaving  too  much  fire  under  the  kettles,  when  I 
left  them  at  night. 

Now  I  lay  a  stiff  pole  across  two  stumps  or  in 
two  stiff  crotches  stuck  in  the  ground.  I  then 
take  another  straight  pole,  25  or  30  feet  long,  lay 
it  across  the  first  [)ole,  and  hang  my  |)Otash  ket- 
tle on  the  butt  end  of  it,  about  four  feet  from  the 
cross  bar.  I  then  put  a  weigiit  on  the  op[iosite 
end  from  the  kettle,  just  so  that  the  kettle  will 
balance  with  four  iuickets  of  sap  in  it.  Then  af- 
ter boiling  sap  all  day  in  my  kettles,  I  can  hiave 
as  much  fire  under  them  as  f  T)lease  without  fear 
of  burning  up  my  sugar.  In  the  morning,  I  rind 
my  kettles  swung  Uj)  four  feet  from  the  fire,  with 
three  or  four  buckets  full  of  syrup  in  each  one. 
1  then  take  that  out  and  put  it  in  a  tub  to  settle 
until  I  want  to  boil  it  into  sugar.  O  i  the  above 
plan  tnentyfive  buckets  of  sap  will  boil  away 
from  one  kettle  while  I  am  asleep. 
— lb.]  MumciAy. 

Crrom  tli8  N.  H,  Patriot.) 
Extract   from  an  Address,  read    before  the  Merri- 
mack County  Agricultural  bociety,  at  their  an- 
nual Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  holden  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Oct.  1836,  by  Cyrus  Karto.n. 

IKDIAK  CORN.     RIDGIXG. 

There  is  a  mode  of  culture  in  practice  in  soma 
parts  of  the  State,  which,  in  my  oj)ini(in,  is  fir 
preferable  to  that  generally  practiced  in  this  coun- 
ty. Preferable,  because  more  tiian  one  half  of 
tiie  labor  of  plougiiing  and  hoeing  is  saved,  and 
lit  tiie  s;ime  time  a  belter  crop  is  obtained.  The 
mode  is  tliis  :  When  a  piece  of  mowing  or  pas- 
ture land  is  to  be  broken  iij)  in  the  spring  for  corn, 
the  first  thing  is  to  spread  tiie  manure  cveidy  over 
the  whiile  surface.  The  ground  is  next  thrown 
into  ridges,  by  means  of  a  plough  with  double 
mould-boaids  and  shares, — so  tliat  a  furrow  is 
turnetl  up  on  each  side  of  the  plough  as  it  passes 
along.  Instead  of  going  round,  or  "marking  off 
a  land,"  as  it  is  termed,  the  plough  returns  on  the 
ill  s    ida,  within  20  or  24  inches  of  the  first  fur- 


row. You  then  have  a  ridge — the  edges  of  the 
two  furrows  coming  nearly  in  contact,  the  grass 
is  covered  up,  and  all  the  manure  vvhich  was 
spread  over  the  si)ace  occupieil,  is  thrown  within 
the  ridge.  A  man  follows  with  his  hoe  to  mend 
u[)  tlri  turf  where  it  breaks  and  fails  hack,  and  to 
fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  edges  of  the 
turf  with  soil  from  the  furrow. 

As  the  ground  only  requires  to  be  plau',d)ed  to 
the  depth  of  about  four  or  five  inches,  two  yoke 
of  oxen  will  easily  plough  two  acres  and  a  half 
in  a  day,  and  which,  where  th'^  ground  is  tolera- 
bly smootii  and  free  from  stone,  the  man  who  fol- 
lows will  dress  and  render  fit  for  i)lanting  in  the 
same  time — or,  as  is  frequently  practised,  the  corn 
is  dropped  and  planted,  at  the  same  time  the 
ridges  are  dressed  ;  and  which  is  no  doubt  the 
better  way. 

Here  then  is  a  vast  saving  of  labor ;  for  I  be- 
lievethat  ploughing  one  acre,  by  the  present  mode, 
is  a  good  day's  work  ;  and  on  the  intervale  lands 
in  this  town,  t!ie  services  of  not  less  than  3  yoke 
of  cattle  are  required.  But  this  is  not  all — for  the 
ground  then  has  to  be  harrowed,  cross-ploughed, 
and  furrowed  out  for  jilanting.  So  that  the  dif- 
ference in  labor,  of  preparing  grass-land  for  a  corn 
crof),  is  as  three  to  one  in  favor  of  ridging. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage.  Thegrounil 
being  ploughed  at  the  very  time  of  plantimr,  after 
the  grass  had  become  green,  the  decomposition  of 
the  turf  and  manure,  thrown  together  within  the 
ridge,  causes  fermentation  to  take  place,  the  ge- 
nial warmth  of  which  causes  the  coin  rapidly  to 
spring  up,  and  come  forward  with  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  manure 
confined  within  range  of  its  roots,  subject  neitlier 
to  evaporation  or  to  be  washed  away  by  rains,  the 
corn  usually  comes  to  maturity  sotne  eight  or  ten 
days  earli.,'r,  than  when  treated  in  a  di(ferent  man- 
ner. 

This  mode  of  ridging  has  long  been  practised 
in  Sullivan  County.  More  than  twenty  years  ago, 
before  1  left  the  iarm  for  the  more  arduous  and 
severe  labors  of  the  workshop,  I  assisted  in  dres- 
sing these  ridges.  The  improved  plough  was  at 
that  time  unknown,  and  the  ridges  were  then 
made  by  passing  the  common  (dough  through  both 
ways  in  the  same  furrow.  It  is  the  only  mode 
])ractised  in  some  of  the  country  towns  of  that 
county  now,  whether  the  surface  be  rough  or 
smooth,  or  the  ground  wet  or  dry,  when  a  crop 
of  corn  is  to  be  taken  froui  grass  land  ;  and  1  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
here,  during  the  present  season,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Paul  Jacobs,  Esq.,  who 
last  year  represented  the  town  of  Croydon  in  the 
Legislature,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  best  farmers  in  Sullivan  County,  Mr  William 
Low  of  this  town  was  induced  to  send  for  one  of 
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ihe  iiiiT)roved  )ilouehs  for  i-i(lg!i!<r  ;  ami  with  which 
he  ridffed  t^Hverai  acres  on  tlie  intervale,  which  he 
planted  with  corn,  and  from  wliich  he  has  real- 
ized a  tolerable  crop,  hcttiM-  than  most  of  his  neiiih- 
horri — thongh  not  so  jfood  as  the  nverafje  of  a 
^nod  year.  Mr  Rohert  Eastn)an  of  this  town  pre- 
pared a  few  acres  of  iiis  j>;round  in  the  sasne  man- 
ner, and  witli  a  like  result.  Tins  plough  may 
also  be  used  to  gre  .t  advantage  in  the  cultivation 
of  yjotatoes,  two  acres  and  a  half  of  which  may 
be  plonirhed  and  planted  in  a  day,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  two  persons  to  drop  the  seed  as  the  ground 
is  ploughed,  and  vvhiqj.)  is  covered  by  the  plough- 
ing and  dressing  the  ridges. 

Alter  the  cro])  has  been  taken  from  ground  pre- 
pared in  this  marmer,  the  plough  is  run  through 
the  ridges  lengthwise,  either  in  fall  or  spring,  and 
the  soil  prepared  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

If.  then,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  a  sav- 
in"' of  one  half  if  not  two  thirds  of  the  labor  of 
breaking  up  grassland  and  preparing  it  for  a  corn 
crop,  cm  be  realized  by  this  mode  of  culture,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  better  crop  i)roduccd,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this 
county,  who  I  am  satisfied,  will  give  to  the  sub- 
ject all  the  consideration  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. 

tiroiii  the  Farmer's  Keyister.) 

ON  THE  ABUSE 

t/lnd  proper  treatment  of  Work  hoises. 

I    was    much    pleased    with    a   communication 
signed    W.,  from    Charlotte,  in   the  February  No. 
of  your  useful  and  valuable  journal,  on   the  feed- 
ing of  work-horses,     in    no  other  j)ortion  of  the 
globe,  where  that  invaluable   animal,  the  horse,  is 
domesticated,  is   he    mor';  esteemed,  more  lavish- 
ly fed,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  more  cruelly  and 
shamefully  neglected,  than  in  Virginia,  east,  of  the 
J3lue   llidge,  and  I  am  always   pleased  to  see  any 
effort  made  to  meliorate  the  condilion  of  this  faith- 
ful and  sreadfast  friend  of  man.      It  has  been  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  the 
Virginians,  with  their  proverbial  fondness  for  the 
horsi",    (to  say   nothing  of  his  acknowledged   and 
indispensable  value)  should  always  have  been,  and 
continue    to  be  culfiiibly    ignorant  or  negligent  in 
what  1  will  call  horse-husbandry.     Nine  men  out 
often,  pay  nwkind  of  regard  either  to  his  comfort 
or  -his  nature.     He  is  treated    moie  as  a  machine 
made  of  wood  oi*  iron,  than  as  a  living  being.     In 
winter   he  is  exposed  in  wretched    hovels,  to  the 
"  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm,"   and  ui    sunmier 
he  is   imprisoned  in  the  same  miserable  goals,  to 
inhale   the   noxious   stench   and    malaria,   arising 
from    the  putres*  ent   excrement  and    filth  of   his 
stall.      Ai'ur   a  hard  day's    work,  or  ride,  the  un- 
thinking (not  to  say    unfeeling)  owner   (or  brute) 
alights  from  the   back  of  this   faithful  and  jaded 
friend,  and    instead  of  going  to   his  stall — in  per- 


son attending  to  his  food — seeing  that  it  is  neither 
too  nmch  nor  too  little,  and  of  the  right  sort,  and 
causing  his  stiffened  joints  to  be  rubbed,  and   the 
})erspirati()n  and  dust   to  be  curried  from  his  skin 
and  a  soft  bed  thrown  down,  uj-.on  wliii-h  th(;  wea- 
ried   creature  may  repose  and   resuscitate,  himself 
fir  the  morrow's  labor,  as  eommon   gratitude  and 
i:derest    both  would    suggest,  this  submissive   and 
imcoinplaining  servant  is   coldly    consigned   over 
to    the  tender   mercies  of  the  slave  ;  and  too  fre- 
quently, after  a  day  f)erhaps  of  unprecedented  la- 
bor,  spends  a  night  of  corresponding    inquietude 
and    misery.      No    wonder  theti,   that  we  so    fre- 
quently see  such  woe-begone  and  miserable  look- 
ing jades  tottering  along  in  our  teams.      No  won- 
der that  the  horse  is  beconnng  short-lived,  and  as 
n)any  hiriners  think  unworthy  of  raising  ;  and  no 
wonder  that  that  long-eared,  .stubborn,  ill-contriv- 
ed wretch,  that  thrives  upon  beating,  the  mule,  is 
so  fast  succeeding  and   shoving  out  this  noble  an- 
imal.      Your    correspondent   has    well    observed, 
"  that   the  master's   attention  is  half  feed."     Yes, 
sir,  in  this  word  atlenvon  is  comprised,  the  whole 
wisdom  of  horse  tnanagement  ;  and  this  necessary 
attention  needs  no  |)hrenological  bump  for  its  de- 
velopment;   neither    need  a  man   "like  a  poet   or    • 
a  painter,    i)e  born    with  it," — for   it  is  so  sirn[)le 
that  any  tnan,  be  he  white  or  black,  may  learn  it, 
or  be  made  to  learn  it.      Were  1  asked  what  is  the 
best   method  for   keeping  horses   in  good   order  ? 
without   stopping  even  to   glance  at  what  kind  of 
food  they  ate,  I  should  promptly  answer  atienlion. 
This   is   the   whole   and  only  seciet  ;  for   whilst 
some  kinds  of  food  are  decidedly  better  and  cheap- 
er than  others,  yet  with    attention  a  healthy  horse 
will   thrive  on  unij  food  that  he  will  eat.      In   the 
first   place,  attend  to   your  stable,   make  it  a  com- 
fortable  house,  let  it   keep  out  the   rain  and  ward 
off  the  winter  winds.      Insumm'»r  when  the  wea- 
ther is  fair  and  hot,  when  you  take  out  of  harness 
at   night,  feed    your  horses    i'.j  a  lot  ailjoining  the 
stable    (leaving  the    stable    deor   o])i  n    incase   of 
f'iin) — for  it   is  too  bad  after  a  Jiorse    has  labored 
hard  all   day,  to  cage  him  u|}  in  a  narrow  cell  all 
night;  turn  him  into  a  lot  and  let  him  wallow  and 
walk  about  and  enjoy   the  cool  breezes.      At  least 
once  a  week   (for  the    horse  is  a  cleaidy    animal) 
clean  out  your  stalis  and  tiirowthe  litter  into  your 
farm-pen.     You  \iill  add  greatly  to  your  stork  of 
year's    manure,  and    infinitely   to   tiie   healJi   and 
comfort  of  your  iiorse.      As  often  as  yon  clean  out 
your  stalls '(or  oftener)  make  your  osiierthrow  an 
armful  of  straw  or  leaves  into  each.      VVrter  reg- 
ularly.     Bleed  not  nnfreqiientiy.     As  often  asyou 
think  of  it,  if  it  is  once  a  day,  throw  a  smad  quan- 
tity of    salt  into  the  trough  of  each  horse;  and  fi- 
nally, curry  and  rub  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and 
at  night;  and  whateve;'  3'on    may  feed  on,  the  in- 
cie  8Jd   strength    and    ability  of  your  horse    will 
amply   compen^at!  you    for  a  1  trouble;  and  if  a 
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blooded  horse,  will  be  worth  two  of  tlie  Itest  mules 
that  ever  were  captured  i?i  Sante  Fe.  Rut  the 
troul)le  (this  fjreat  enemy  to  the  happiness  of  the 
horse)  aUhoiig-Ji  it  seems  formi(lal:Ie  at  a  distanee, 
when  yon  approaeh,  it  (iissi|)ates  to  nothing.  Get 
into  the  habit  i/oi/r^f//' of  attending  to  the  comfort 
of  your  horse,  and  get  your  ostler  or  head  plough- 
man into  the  habit,  and  he  will  soon  take  all  the 
trouble  off  of  your  iiands.  Let  your  ostler  find 
out  that  you  are  determined  to  have  your  horses 
attended  to — that  you  can,  at  a  glance,  tell  wheth- 
er they  have  been  rubbed,  curried,  &c.  &c.,  as 
they  shoidd  have  been,  and  you  will  have  no  fur- 
ther trouble  than  to  walk  to  your  stable  night  and 
morning  and  look  in.  As  soon  as  you  convince 
him  that  this  thing  shall  be  done,  he  will  do  it; 
for  one  kind  of  work  is  tlie  same  thing  to  a  slave 
as  another — and  he  will  do  or  not  do  this  or  any 
other  work  well  as  the  master  permits   him. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  food  used  for  horses, 
my  experience  tells  me,  that  what  is  generally  in 
this  section  of  the  country  called  "  cho|)ping," 
that  is,  cut-straw  and  meal  of  any  kind  mixed  to- 
gether, is  decidedly  the  cheay)est,  and  best  gener- 
al food.  It  is  far  |)referable  to  corn  and  fodder 
in  the  usual  way.  With  the  horse,  as  with  all 
other  animals,  an  occasional  change  is  of  great 
service.  Our  neighbors  over  the  Blue  Ridge, 
whose  horses  are  always  fat,  make  their  "  chop- 
ping" of  rye-straw  and  rye-meal  ;  but  we,  on  this 
side,  who  adopt  this  mode  ot  feeding  at  all,  do  not 

much  care  what  kind  of  straw  or  meal  we  use 

For  the  last  three  months,  I  have  been  feeding  (J 
horses  on  'ship  stuff,'  and  corn  tneal,  (hall  and 
half)  and  cut  ichent  straw — occasionally  alterna- 
ting with  cut  shucks  ;  and  f  find  it,  if  not  the  best 
certainly  as  good,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  diet 
J  have  ever  used.  By  this  rnetiiod,  when  they 
are  not  at  work  (when  at  work,  I  give  them  corn 
and  fodder  at  12  o'clock)  my  horses  cost  tue  a 
bushel  of  ship-stuff  and  a  bushel  of  corn  meal  j)er 
month  ;  the  straw  I  eount  as  nothing.  My  shi|)- 
stuff' cost  me  two  shillings  [)cr  bushel.  It  is  fre- 
quently bought  at  25  cents,  f  have  not  used  one 
pound  of  blade  fodder,  and  calcidate  by  the  sav- 
ing, to  sell  fodder  to  twice  the  amount  I  paid  for 
the  ship-stuff;  and  my  horses  are  as  fat.  or  fatter 
than  I  ever  had  then*  in  the  winter.  After  clover 
comes  in.  I  use  little  or  no  fodder — !)ut  feed  on 
green  or  half-cured  clover,  and  but  little  else;  for 
a  horse  will  frequently  leave  uutouchcfl  the  corn 
in  his  trough,  if  you  fill  u|»  his  rack  with  enough 
green  ciOver  to  kee[)  him  going  all  night.  I  cut 
the  clover  in  the  morning,  and  let  it  partially  ivilt 
in  the  field  till  night,  on  which  I  feed  at  night, 
and  the  ensuing  day.  Were  it  not  so  amazingly 
convenient  to  toss  ten  ears  of  corn  and  a  bundle 
of  fodder  to  a  horse,  I  am  sure  I  shouKI  never 
ive  a  grain  of  corn  in  the  natural  state  as  long  as 


I  live.  It  is  a  heating,  indifferent  food — and  con- 
venience and  the  dread  of  a  very  little  troid)le,  I 
am  convinced,  are  the  causes  which  induce  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  to  y)ersist  in  it  —  for 
whether  we  consult  economy,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
horse,  we  should  certainly  abandon  it.  I  give  my 
horses  a  quart  of  meal  and  ship-stuff  a  head,  mix- 
ed uj)  in  half  a  bushel  of  cut-straw  at  a  feed,  in  a 
square  box,  made  for  the  pur])ose,  holdiujr  fifteen 
bushels.  I  mix  the  corn-meal  and  ship-stuff  to- 
gether, and  at  each  mixing  I  crumble  iif)  three  or 
four  bundles  of  lug  tobacco  and  mix  along  with 
it.  This  answers  two  valuable  purposes  ;  it  neu- 
tralizes that  predisposition  to  costiveness,  (and 
consequently  colic)  common  to  horses  in  the  wm- 
ter  season,  and  which  prevents  "Cuffee"  from 
robbing  the  troughs,  which,  whether  it  be  a  [art 
and  parcel  of  liis  very  nature,  or  from  a  princij)le 
of  lex  talionis,  (to  wrong  the  master  because  he 
considers  himself  wronged,)  he  will  be  sure  to  do 
unless  you  by  some  means  prevent  liim,  even  tho 
you  were  to  give  him  a  bushel  of  meal  and  a  ham 
of  bacon  a  day. 

The  horse  is  a  noble, generous,  ill-used  animal. 
He  ministers  to  man's  pleasures  and  wants.  In 
peace  or  in  war,  for  work  or  for  fun,'  he  is  the 
same  docile,  suhservi  -nt,  willing,  obedient  friend, 
— and  if,  Mr  Editor,  these  hasty  lines  and  imper- 
fect description  of  what  I  have  found  to  be  an 
economical  and  healthful  diet,  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, either  lo  the  "gallant  steed,"  or  to  the  "gal- 
led jade,"  be  is  welcome  to  the  half  hour  I  have 
devoted  to  it.  *  R.  C. 


Thf.  Food  of  31  a \. — The  Genesee  Farmer 
gives  this  brief  summary  of  the  native  countries 
of  our  most  familiar  plants: 

The  potato  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
is  still  found  wild  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Monte  Vi- 
deo. In  its  native  state,  the  root  is  stnall  and  bit- 
ter. The  first  mention  of  it  by  Eiwopean  writers 
is  in  1588.  It  is  now  s|)read  over  the  world. — 
Wheat  and  rye  originated  in  Tartary  and  Siberia 
where  they  are  still  indigenous.  The  only  coun- 
try where  the  oat  is  found  wild,  is  in  Abyssinia,  and 
thence  may  be  considered  a  native.  Maize  or 
Indian  corn  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  un- 
known in  Europe  until  after  the  discoveries  of 
Coliunbus.  The  bread  fruit  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  South  Sea  islands,  particularly  Olaheite.  Tea 
is  found  a  native  no  where  except  in  China  and 
Japan,  from  which  country  the  world  is  supplied. 
The  cocoa  nut  is  a  native  of  most  equinoctial 
countries,  and  is  one  of  the  tnost  valuable  trees, 
as  food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  afforded  by  it. — 
Coffee  is  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  but  is  now 
spread  into  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
best  coffee  is  brought  from  Mocha,  in  Arabia, 
whence  about  fourteen  millions  of  pounds,  are  an- 
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nually  exported.  St  Domingo  furnishes  from  six- 
ty to  seventy  millions  of  pounds  yearly.  Ail  the 
varieties  of  the  apple  are  derived  from  the  crab 
apple  which  is  found  native  in  most  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  peach  is  derived  from  Persia,  where  it  still 
grows  in  a  native  state, small,  hitter  and  with  i)oi- 
sonoiis  qualities.  Tobacco  is  a  native  of  ftlexico 
and  South  America,  and  lately  one  species  has 
been  found  in  New  Holland.  Tobacco  was  fir.st 
introduced  into  England  fro'n  North  Carolina  in 
1585,  by  Waiter  Raleigh.  Asparagus  was  brought 
from  Asia  ;  cabljage  and  Icituce  from  Holland  ; 
horse-radish  from  China  ;  rice  from  Ethio|)ia  ; 
beans  from  the  East  Indies  ;  onions  and  garlic  are 
natives  of  various  places  both  Asia  and  Africa. — 
The  sugar  cane  is  a  native  of  China,  and  the  art 
of  making  sugar  from  it  has  been  j)ractise(l  from 
the  remotest  antiquity. 


borhood,  Mr  Asaiiel  Garnsey  raised  a  field  of  oat 
which    yielded  more  than  80    i)ushels  to  the  acre, 
or  76  bushels  on  an  average  of  five  acres  together 
without   having  been    manured  for   the  last  seven 
years. — Haverhill  (JV.  H.)  Rtpuh. 


Warming  Housks  by  means  of  Heated  Wa- 
ter.— If  fire  be  applied  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  the  lowest  part  of  a  vessel  contaiiisig 
liquid,  the  whole  of  the  liquid,  however  remote 
it  may  be  from  the  fire,  will,  as  it  is  well  known, 
ultimately  beconie  healed  ;  for  the  water  occupy- 
ing the  lowest  strata,  will  continually  ascend  by 
ils  increased  levity,  till  the  entire  mass  receives 
the  higliest  temperature  of  which  it  is  capable. — 
An  a))paratus  lor  the  warming  of  houses,  is  coii- 
stru(!teil  upon  this  principle.  A  small  metal  boil- 
er, made  water  tight,  is  placed  upon  a  fire  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  building.  A  tube  proceeds  from 
this  vessel,  and  is  carried  through  all  the  aj)art- 
ments  required  to  be  heated,  jjassing  along  the 
walls  in  any  convenient  direction.  T^he  tubes  and 
boiler  are  completely  filled  with  water.  A  fire 
is  ke()t  lighted  under  the  boiler  so  as  to  heat  the 
water  it  contains.  As  this  becomes  lighter  by  in- 
creased temperature,  it  ascends  through  the  tubes 
and  is  replaced  by  the  colder  water  descending  ; 
and  this  continues  until  the  water  in  all  tiie  tubes 
is  raised  to  the  boiling  point  ;  the  metal  of  tlie 
tubes  becomes  ultimately  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  and  imparts  an  increased 
temperature  to  the  air  which  surrounds  them. — 
The  same  tubes,  being  furnished  in  proper  places 
with  cocks,  will  supjjly  hot  water  for  baths  and 
other  domestic  ])urposes  in  evei'y  part  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Large  Crops. — The  Skowhegan  [Me.]  Senti- 
nel boasts  of  a  farmer  in  Penobscot  County  hav- 
ing raised  88  bushels  and  3  pecks  of  wheat  on  2 
acres  and  142  rods  of  ground  ;  which  has  been 
beaten  "all  hollow"  by  Capt.  A.  Bowles  of  Lis- 
bon, in  this  county,  who  raised  the  last  season 
110  bushels  on  three  acres  of  stony  upland,  being 
almost  37  bushels  per  acre.     In  the  same  neigh- 


The  Morus  Multicaums. — Friend  Tucker. — 
I  noticed  in  one  of  thy  Farmers,  not  long  since, 
an  article  on  the  Morus  multicaulis,  recommend- 
ing the  cutting  off"  the  tops  of  the  young  trees  in 
the  fall,  and  covering  up  the  stumps,  to  prevent 
the  winter  from  killing  the  roots.  I  wish  to  in- 
quire through  the  medium  of  thy  useful  Journal, 
whether  the  tops  or  branches  so  cut  off"  may  not 
be  j)reserved  until  spring,  and  planted  as  cuttings; 
and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
serving them  ?  If  tiiis  can  be  done,  1  see  no  dif- 
ficulty in  i)ropagatii)g  the  Morus  multicaulis  by 
cuttings,  in  the  hedge  form,  in  our  northern  cli- 
mate to  any  extent,  in  a  very  few  years,  and  with 
a  trifling  expense.  W.  S. 

Randolph,  3d  of  3d  month,  1S37.  [lb. 

THE  FARMER'S  SONG. 
Away  vviUi  grandeur,  pomp,  and  gold, 

Away  with  childish  ease  , 
Give  me  but  strengili  my  plough  to  hold, 

And  I'll  find  means  to  please. 

'Tis  sweet  to  toil  for  those  wo  love — 

My  wife  and  darling  boys, 
Both  tend  to  make  my  labor  prove 

The  sweetness  of  my  joys. 

The  sweetest  morsel  I  procure, 

When  labor   makes  it  sweet. 
Is  eaten  with  a  taste  more  pure. 

Than  meats  that  monarchs  eat. 

'Tis  mine — yes,  'tis  my  happy  lot, 

From  cares  and  av'rice  free, 
To  own  but  this  secluded  cot, 

Sweet  friends  and  liJierty. 

Thus  I  no  monarch  on  his  throne 

Can  grudge  hisdesliny  ; 
Let  hmi  i:is  weigln  of  cares  bemoan, 

Whilst  I  am  truly  free. 

Whe-n  labor  wearies  and  grows  dull, 

I  take  my  books  or  gun. 
Thus  I  the  sweetest  j'leasure  cull, 

And  thus  all  sorrow  shun. 

Now  tell  me  all  ye  gouty  train. 

Who  have  what  fortune  gives, 
Is  not  the  cheerful  country  swain, 

The  happiest  man  that  lives  .' 
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MANUAL  AND 


ROTATION  OP  CROPS,  POTATOES  AND  CORN. 

Rotation  of  croi)?,  is  certainly  among  the  most 
valiial)li^  of  the  modern  improvements  in  agricnl- 
tin-e.  The  scientific  researclies  of  many  larmers 
have  enableil  them  to  discover  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetation,  formerly  i)nt  little  understood. 
And  it  is  believed  that  they  will  f,'ei!erally  soon  be 
fully  convinced  by  experiment  (jf  t!ie  ereat  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  rotation  of  crwps.  The  ilifTerent 
kinds  of  vegetables  refpiire  nutriment  peculiar  to 
each  cla^s,  and  by  planting  the  same  kind  on  the 
same  soil  for  a  number  ol  years  in  succession,  the 
vegetables  or  {)lants  degenerate  for  the  want  of 
their  peculiar  a'dment;  or  as  the  common  expres- 
sion is,  the  soil  becomes  exhausted.  It  is  therelore 
conceded  to  be  an  injudicious  jiractice  to  cultivate 
the  same  cro|),  ui)on  the  same  soil,  for  even  two 
years  in  succession. 

The  same  remark  is  af)i)licable  in  horticulture; 
altliough  a  plentiful  siipi>ly  of  manure  annually, 
may  utl'ird  some  remedy  for  a  previously  exhausted 
soil. 

By  a  judicious  successioB  of  cro[)s,  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  tiiat  most  important  instrument  to 
farmers,  the  plougii,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be 
maintained.  So  many  valuable  essays  have  of  late 
been  publislied  u[)on"tliis  S(d)ject,  that  we  will  not 
extend  onrremaiks;  but  beg  leave  to  refer  to  tliat 
of  J.  Hamilton  Cou|)er,  republished  in  the  Northern 
Farmer  of  i)ih  March  1833,  as  containing  miicb 
valuable  informaiion,  and  a>  being  wortliy  of  *" 
attentive  perusal.  Connected  with  this  subject  is 
tlie  a(laj)tation  of  the  different  soils  to  the  various 
kinds  of  plants.  Many  skilful  farmers  acquire 
some  praciical  knowledge  of  this  subji-ct,  without 
underslanding  its  true  principles.  Indeed,  these 
princii)les  caimot  lie  well  understood  without  the 
aid  of  the  scien<;e  of  Chemistry.  Chemical  Science 
is  indispei)sal)le  to  the  Physician;  but  it  falls  not 
exclusively  within  liis  province.  Tiie  practical 
farmer  will  find  it  of  vast  service  in  his  pursuit. 
Its  study  ought  therefore  to  be  encouraged. 

By  ascertaining  the  food  which  difierent  kinds  of 
vegetables  require,  and  the  nutriiious  qualities  of 
the  various  soils,  the  agricidturist  is  enal)led  to  de- 
cide how  he  can,  gen(!rally,  ])ro(luce  the  largest 
croyis,  with  the  least  laboi'and  exi)ense. 

He  cannot  have  sufficient  foresight  to  guard 
against  unprojjitious  seasons;  but  acting  upon  en- 
lightened principles  and  correct  theories,  his  [)roj- 
pocts  of  a  good  harvest  will  seldom  be  cut  off. 
Our  present  o!)ject  is  to  submit  a  lew  remarks  u|'on 
two  of  our  most  essc;niial  agricidiurai  products, 
potatoes  and  corn. 

In  this  section  we  raise  no  vegetable  of  greater 
profit  or  more  general  use  th.".n  the  potato. —  And 
its  annual  consumption  seeetns  to  be  yet  on  tiie  in- 
crease. We  learn  Irom  aged  [lersons,  that  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes were  considered  as  a  large  crop  for  each 
farmer;  and  at  that  period,  it  was  as  uncommon 
for  a  slaughtered  swine  to  weigli  250  lbs.  as  it  now 
is,  to  weigh  seven  or  eight  hundred  —  Now,  a 
thousand  bushels  or  even  fifteen  hundred,  is  not  an 
nni'onunon  crop,  ui)on  a  I'artn  of  one  buudreii  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  acres. 


It  has  been  believed  by  many,  th.-tt'':  high,  sandy 
or  gravelly  soils,  are  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
|)otatoes.  But  the  modern  theory,  proved  by  ex- 
|)eriment,  is,  tiiat  a  low,  cold  bottom,  or  clay-p;ui  is 
jireferable.  I  have  for  several  years  cultivated  this 
vegetable  upon  a  low,  level,  clay-i)an,  taking  care  to 
have  |)roper  drains  in  case  of  heavy  rains;  and 
find  that  it  not  only  yields  largely,  but  that  the 
quidity  or  flavor  of  the  potato  is  su))erior  to  that  of 
those  produced  on  high,  sandy  soils,  A  cold  bot- 
tom is  more  congenial  to  them.  And  it  is  generally 
known,  that  in  a  cold,  wet  season,  they  flourish 
better,  than  in  a  very  warm  and  dry  one.  But 
when  |)!anted  in  low  lands,  the  drains  should  al- 
ways be   kept  o|)en,  to  prevent  overflowing. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  jjars  of  Ireland,  famous 
for  excellent  jiotatoes,  the  ])otatoes  are  planted  in 
low,  and  boggy  lands,  in  beds,  between  v/hich  a 
diich  or  drain  is  cut ;  anil  that  the  mud  or  most  nu- 
tritious ])oriion  of  tiie  soil  which  gradually  collects 
in  these  ditches,  is  taken  up  to  cover  the  jiotatoes. 
The  practice,  which  many  farmers  are  adopting,  of 
laying  out  their  low  ami  marshy  lands  into  beds 
rising  in  the  centr,',  of  four  or  five  rods  in  width, 
with  intervening  drains,  running  towards  a  com- 
mon outlet,  will  ])rove  highly  b  neficial  ;  and  when 
tliere  shall  be  a  great  im;rease  of  pcjpuli.tion,  and 
the  value  of  our  lands  shall  be  greatly  eidianced, 
this  practice  will  be  adopted  by  all  good  farmers. 
It  will  then  be  admitted  by  all,  that  our  vul!ey.«,  and 
?wamps  contain  the  most  fertile  soil.  In  these, 
have  been  collecting  for  ages,  deco;npose(l  vegeta- 
ble matter,  which  constitutes  the  deep  black  soil. 
This  kind  of  soil  conveyed  on  to  high  sandy  bar- 
ren land,wiili  a  mixture  ol'  animal  manure,  will 
convert  the  lalter  into  fruitful  fields.  And  the  fer- 
tility of  the  low  land  id  increased  by  spreadi'ig  u[)on 
its  surface,  loo.se  sand  or  gravel  from  the  hills. 

The  old  practice  of  making  the  potato  hill  in  an 
oval  form  or  the  shajiC  of  a  sugar  loaij  is  ver)  cen- 
surable. The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
corn  hill.  Because,  hills  so  formed,  do  not  absorb 
so  much  moisture,  when  the  rain  descends,  as  hills 
flat  at  tlie  top. 

It  is  believed  that  a  former  practice  of  plimling 
sinall  potatoes,  is  now  universally  conclemned. 
But  many  are  yet  of  opinion,  that  it  is  as  judicious 
to  plant  cut  potatoes,  or  slips,  or  the  eyes,  as  whole 
])otatoes.  This  practice  is  contr.Mry  to  the  course 
of  nature,  Nat  ue  is  always  right,  in  all  her  oper- 
ations. The  Farmer  shoidd  take  nature  for  his 
great  an  1  unerring  guide. —  Hundreds  of  various 
theories  have  been  published  upon  this  impoitaiit 
point.  The  result  of  our  observations  and  reflec- 
tions, respecting  it,  is,  that  it  is  always  best  to  plant 
the  best  potatoes  whole,  except  those  containing  too 
many  eyes,  of  unusually  largesi::e.  Tiie  latter  may 
be  divided.  I  raised  a  potato,  perlectly  sound,  of 
an  oval  form,  weighing  two  and  a  half  })oiiuds. 
This  I  cut  into  twelve  pieces,  which  from  twelve 
hills,  yielded  two  bushels.  If  slips  are  planted,  the 
jdants  or  sprouts  come  up  more  slender  and  feeble. 
In  favorable  seasons,  they  may  often  look  very  well, 
but  not  so  well  as  those  from  the  whole  potato. 
Cai  e  should  !)e  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  too 
many  sprouts  or  stalks.     Four  or  five  in  a  common 
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hill  are  sufficient.  The  size  of  the  potato  depends 
very  itnich  ii])oii  the  iiuiiiber  of  stalks,  and  the  size 
as  vvHJl  as  richness  of  the  hill.  Potatoes  dei^oner- 
ate  bj'  means  of"  an  improper  mode  of  cnltivation, 
and  not  from  the  climate.  Tliis  vcgetal)le  of  ines- 
timable value  contribntes  most  to  tiie  health,  growth 
and  fatness  of  cattle,  after  being  boiled,  (.r  steamed. 
It  ought,  never  to  be  given  to  s\vit)e  in  a  raw  state, 
unless,  ])ossibly,  in  the  warmest  season  of  the  year, 
after  being  partially  dried. 

Tiie  common  practice  of  mutilating  corn  stalks, 
or  "  topping  corn,"  before  the  ear  has  come  to  ma- 
turity, ought  to  be  condemned.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  so  singular  a  jiractice. 
But  we  trust  that  its  termination  will  not  be  at  a  day 
far  distant.  Jtstr.nds  opposed  to  reason  and  pliilos- 
ophy.  But  our  suggestions  u])on  this  imj)ortant 
subject  must  be  deferred  until  a  more  convenient 
time.  W.  CLAGGETT. 

Portsmoth,  February  19. 


THERMOMETRICAL. 

Repoite;!  lor  the  New  England  Farmer. 
Iliiiige  of  the  riierinometur  at  the  Garden  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England   Farmer,  Brighton,  iMass.   in   a  sliaded 
Norlh;;rly  exposure,  week  ending  April  8. 


April,  1837.        |7,A.M.| 

12,  M.  1 

5,  P.M.  1 

Wind. 

Sunday, 

30 

C9 

30 

S.  W. 

Monday, 

24 

48 

40 

E. 

Tuesday, 

SO 

40 

36 

N.  W. 

Wednesday, 

26 

42 

38 

N. 

Tiuirisday, 

34 

50 

44 

N. 

Friday, 

SO 

56 

44 

N. 

Saturday, 

40 

60 

46 

E. 

MUi^IifcURl'   TUEBS   AAD    SKED  AT  AUCTION. 
By  .1.   L.  CVJ,NN.,\GHAM, 

Will  l>c  sold  at  (Oili.-ecornorof  Milk  and  Fr-dcral  Streets  ) 
At  I'nblic  Audion  wiihout  reserve,  i'our  iliousanil  Frencli 
Mulberry  Trees,  l'urnl^hl•d  to  Capiiiiii  Hurd,  ol'  ship  Swlizer- 
Janil  as  a  special  favor,  as  the  best  .kind  lor  cultivation  in 
France,  th-  .sale  to  take  place  on  the  19ih  instant  at  1  i  o'clock. 
Also,  about  ninety  ounces  of  the  choicest  knid  of  Midberry 
Seed,  furnisiied  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  warranted  to  be 
fresh,  new  seek',  of  the  last  season's  growth.  It  has  been 
tried  and  found  to  be  perfectly  good.  Ap.  12 


FKEKCH     BliUiCS. 

We  h.ive  just  rec 'ived  a  few  bushels  of  Potatoes  with  the 
above  nan)e,  raised  in  Maine.  They  are  very  l.'.rge  size, 
productive,  and  good  eating.        JO.S    BRECK  &-  '  O. 

April  12  New  England  Farmer  Office. 

AMKUJCAJV    Q,UAK.TEIlJLiY. 

Wanted,  No.  59   of    the    American    Quarterly   Review, 
pulilished  by  Wells  t\*  I^illy.  1824,  for  which  a    liberal    price 
will  be  paid.  Send  by  mai  ,  or  otherwise  to  Jos.  Bieck  4*  Co 
Apri'  12  New"  England  Farmer  Office. 

JOBBII\G  GAUOENEIC. 

William  Shkridan  would  resjjectfull}'  inform  his  friends 
and  ihe  |)ubiic  thai  lie  will  commence  jobbing  in  Gardens,  by 
the  day  or  l\v  the  contract.  W.  S.  vviJl  endeavor  to  give  sal- 
isfaciioii  to  all  those  who  may  favor  him  willi  anything  in  his 
line,  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  ability. 

N.  B.  All  orders  left  at  the  store  of  Messrs  Worcester  & 
Pierre,  corner  of  Court  and  'I'remont  streets,  or  at  his  resi- 
dence, No  2  Theatre  Alley,  Bosti.n.  will  be  promptly  and 
faithf-dly  attended  to.  Mjrcn  22. 


BREIflEiy  GEESE. 

Bremen  and  Wild  tJeeso  for  sale  by  JOHN  PARK.MSON 
Back  slieet,  Roxbury.  M^rch  15. 


FRtlT  TREES. 

JOSEIMI  BKECK  &  CO.  off  r  for  sale  l.-^O  Standard 
Per.r  Trees  of  extra  :urge  size,  of  the  choicest  kinds  Including 
the  Dutchess  d'  Angouleme,  and  iiiaiiv  other  line  varieties, 
and  some  entirely  new. 

Also,  50  |)w;irfs  on  Q,uince  stocks.  The  whole  of  these 
trees  will  couk;  inimeiliaiely  into  bearing,  and  are  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  oi  the  ho/liculturist.  Price  ^'I  to  ^2  each. 
A  f  w  scions  can  be  furnished  if  applied  for  soon. 
.  Also,  I'-O  I'lum  trees  of  superior  kinds.  Price  from  60  cts- 
to  g  1,(10  each. 

lOO<irape  Vines  in  assortments  of  twenty,  selected  for  the 
tab'e,  of  superior  kinds. 

All  the  above  trees  and  vines  were  imported  bj-  one  of  our 
first  horlicullurists,  Irom  Franco;  and  are  in  the  fiiicsl  order. 

All  orders  for  trees  or  shrubs  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store  a  fine  collec- 
ti(!ii  of  Double  Dahlia  Roots. 

Also,  Gla<lioins  psiiticiiia  ;  D.)uh!e  Tubero.<:e,  striped 
leaved  do.  Amaryllis  formosissima,  and  Tiger  flowers. 

April  5. 

BRIGHTON  PiUnSERIES. 

For  sale,  2(1,000  .Mu.'us  iMukic;iulis,  or  Cliinese  Mulberry 
Plants,  warranted  t!ie  Hue  and  iiciiuine  r  iiid.  Orders  ai|- 
dresscd  (by  mail)  to  iMessrs.  WINSHIP,  Bri?hton,  Mass., 
for  Mulberry,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  Creep- 
ers, H>rbaci'ou=  Per''iin'als,  itc  fco.  that  are  cultivated  in 
any  Nurseries  in  the  United  iSlates,  with  a  first  rate  collection 
of  Grei-n  House  f*laiits,  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and, 
if  required,  forwarded  to  anv  ])art  of  the  Union. 

Brighton,  Jan.  18,  1837. 

'      MOUBRAY  ON  POULTRY.  &c. 

Moubray  on  Bn-edins:.  "earing  and  Fattening  all  kinds  of 
Poultfy,  Cows,  Swine,  and  f-lher  l>oiiii^slic  Animals.  Seco  id 
American  from  the  sixih  Lon<lo(t  Edition.  Adafited  to  the 
Soil,  Climate  and  Ciillu'-e  ol  the  United  Slates,  ly  Thom- 
as G,  I'^essenden.  Editor  of  tjie  N.  E.  Farmer,  New  Ameri- 
can (jardi'iier,  Com[)lete  Farmer,  &c. 

Tills  book,  puidished  by  .loseph  l^reck  &  Co  Boston,  and 
G.  C.  Thorburn,  New  York,  is  i'or  sale  at  itie  respective 
eslablishmenis  of  those  Gentlemen.  The  firsl  edition  of  this 
u-eful  book  liad  a  rapid  s.^le,  and  met  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception. It  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  new  and  original 
infirniation  relative  to  its  topics  have  been  dilig  ntly  sought 
anti  inserted  in  various  parts  ol  the  Treatise. 

March  15,  1S37 

SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

Those  who  are  about  attending  to  the  rearing  of  ijie  Si  k 
Worm,  aie  iiifoimcd  that  the  subscriber  has  received  from 
the  south  'A'  France,  a  few  ounces  of  the  F.i,gs  in  very  fine 
order;  price  £10  per  ounce,  which  il  is  Ijelieved  is  very 
mm  h  lovier  than  they  have  ever  belore  been  oft'ered,  it  being 
liecessaiy  in  the  warm  and  contlne<l  prsmises  of  John  Street, 
to  gel  them  off.  otherwise  ihfu  v-iti  set  up  husiufits  for  them- 
selves. One  ounce  numbers  5000  eggs — can  be  firwarded 
f)er  iTiail  parked  between  a  sin^dl  lei.f  of  watlding,  or  if  liy 
water  conveyance  in  a  small  tiii  box    • 

Also,  received  from  Fiance.  500f)  Morus  Muliicaulis  Trees, 
2  years  old,  price  ^20  per  hundred,  in  prime  order. 

GEO.  C.  THORI5URN,  11  .Fwh.!  Street. 

New  York,  March  29.  3t 

WANTED. 

A  Hive  of  I?ees,  warranted  thrifty  and  free  from  moths,  is 
wanted  by  an  inilividual  in  this  city.  Any  person  having  one 
of  the  most  approved  construction  winch  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  will  please  leave  a  line  addressed  to  F.  H.  B.  naming 
price,  &e.  at  this  office. 

ftiarch  J9.  3t 

WANTED.  ~~ 

A  Gardener  well  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  fiowers, 
and  the  management  of  hot  beds,  to  go  35  miles  from  Boston, 
appiv  at  ilii^  tJilice. 
Marcl  22 
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SILK    MANUAL. 


NURSERY  OP  \i'T]LiIiI.\SI  KENRICK. 

Konantum  Hill  in  Neivivn, 

-<f.^'-^^  3'),000   Morns   Multicaulis,  or  trno  Chine^^*' 

MM^^^  Mull>erry  'I'rees^  can  yet  be  supijlied,  wliol^^ 
^^^^1^^  sale  or  retnil, 

^''yy^         j.^000  Pears  of  new  Flemish  and  mher  finest 

^,,^^;;^^  kinds.  I'ears  on  Qumce  stocks,  thrifty  and 
hamisiinie,  thuse  will  hcnr  earlv  and  almndaiit'y. 

3,0U0  Plums— Also  selections  of  all  other  hardv  fruits  from 
the  first  rale  so  rces  and  the  finest  varieties  known. 

Ornanipntal  trees,  shrubs  and  roses.  Also  Herhacecus 
flowering  plant.'*  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  including  Foe- 
oiiies,  and  Double  l>ahlias. 

Address  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  William  Kenrick,  New- 
Ion,  (Mass.  near  Boston.  Trees  and  plants  when  ordered, 
wi  1  be  cajjefe.lly  selected,  and  Iniielled,  and  packed  in  the 
best  st>!e,  and  dulv  forwarded  from  Boston  by  land  or  sea. 
Trasporlalion  gral'is  to  the  city.  Priced  Catalogues  will  be 
seni  to  all  who  apply. 

l\iarch  29. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  IMIODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    fiI'.£AT    CAKE,  WEEKLY. 


The  Nevr   Englaud  Farmer  and  Gardener's  Mag- 
azine. 

Published  at  the  Horticultural  Register  Office,  Boston, 
Mass.  T.  G.  Fkssenden,  Editor.  Price  $2  50  per  year, 
in  advanee,  or  $3  00  if  payment  is  delayed  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

This  vvorli  has  now  entered  upun  its  fifteenth  year, 
ami  ihe  increasing  patronage  and  favor  bestowed  upon 
it  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  con- 
vinces the  proprietors,  that  their  exertions  to  please  have 
not  been  unavailing,  and  stimulates  iliem  to  renewed 
exertions  to  maintain  the  interest  and  character  of  the 
sheet. 

We  o-ive  the  weekly  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
tiie  Maspachiisetts  Horlicultura!  Society;  a  price  cur- 
rent of  country  produce,  corrected  with  great  care, 
weekly  ;  and  tlie  report  of  the  Brighton  Cattle  Market, 
which  greatly  enhances  tiie  value  of  the  pajier. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  all  the  new  agricultur- 
al publications  that  are  issued  from  the  American  and 
Enirlish  presses,  and  our  exchange  list  is  very  extensive 
with  all  parts  of  the  union.  By  these  facilities  we  keep 
our  readers  informed  of  every  new  discovery  in  the 
proirress  of  culture,  and  all  useful  knowledge  pertaining 
lo  the  great  art  which  it  is  our  object  to  advance. 

The  numerous  encomiums  from  contemporary  pres- 
ses in  the  United  States,  show  the  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held    by  them. 

I 

AGENTS. 

New  York — G  C.  Thokbuun,  11  John-street. 
Flushing,  N.  y. — \Vm.  Prince  ^^j-  Sons,  Prop.  Lin-  Bot.Gar. 
Albany — Wm  .  Thokburn,  317  Market-street. 
Fkihdelvhia — D.  &;  C.  J^andbeth,  83  Cliesnut-street. 
fiitl'imorc — Publisher  of  American  Fanner. 
Cincinnati — S.  C.  Pakkhukst,  23  Lower  Markel-slreel. 
MiiUUeburij,  Vt. — Wight  Chapman.  Alerchant, 
Taunton.  Mclss. — Saji'l  O.  Dunbar,  Bookseller; 
Hartford — Goodwin  J|-  Co.  ISooksellers. 
Newlrnryport — Ekenezkr  Stedman,  BooKseller. 
Portsmotilh.N.  H. — John  W.  Foster,  Booksellei. 
Woodstock,  Vt. — J.  A.  Pratt. 
'Brattleboro' — Jos   Steen,  Bookseller. 

Bangor,  Me. — Win.  Mann,  Druggist,  and  Wm.  B.  Hj^rlow, 
Hahl/a.r.N.  S.—F..  BRowN,Esq. 
Louisiiille — Samuel  Coopek,  Bullit  Street. 
St.  Louis— H.L.  Hoffman,  and  Wulis  &  Stevens. 

PRINTED     BT 

TUTTIiE,  DENNETT  «fc  CHISHOL,M. 

School  Street. 
ORDERS    rOR    PRI»TUra  &£CElVi££>    BV    THE  FriiLISHBRS 


Apples, 

JJeans,  white,  .... 
Beef.  mess. 
INo.i. 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (American)     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Fish,  Cod,  .         i 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corii,  northern  yeliow 

southern  flat  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  northern, 
Bailey, 
Oats,  northern,  .      (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  11 

hard  pressed,    . 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality 

'2d  <|uality    . 
Lark,  Boston,  1st  .sort,     . 
&oi,ti.eni,  1st  sort. 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do  country    oo 

Baltimore  city  do 

do.         dry  hide 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston   do.     slaughter, 
do.      light. 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Mackerel,  No.  1,  now, 
Plastkr  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork  ,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
ctesr  from  other  States 
Mess,  .... 

Seeds,  Hern's  Grass, 
Bed  Top, 

Hemp,  .... 

Red  Clover,  northern 
Southern  Clover,       .        , 
Silk  Cocoon.",  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Tea'/.lks,  1st  sort, 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4  ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.        1 -•land  common 


f  Pulled  superfine, 
IstLn-mbs,    . 
^d      do. 
3d      do. 


Southern  pulled  wool  i.s  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 


barrel 
bushel 
barrel 


pound 


quintal 
barrel 


bushel 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 

cask 
barrel 


bushel 


pound 

bushel 

lb. 
pr.  M. 
pound 


FROM 

1  ?5 

2  30 
13  30 
IJ3  01- 

9  57 
31 
1(1 
64 
34 

3  37 
10  87 
10  23 

9  73 

10  00 

1  13 

1  03 

1  (0 

1  50 

1  10 

65 

22  50 

13  00 

32 


I'J 

1  10 
10  00 

3  75 
30  (  0 
27  OU 

2  87 
65 

2  50 
15 
11 

2  75 
12 

3  50 
7(1 
65 
fiO 
55 
4-. 

fin 

55 
15 
30 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

retail    PRICES. 

Hams,  northern,                 .               .  pound       15       16 

southern,  and  western,  '•           13       H 

PoRK,  whole  hogs,              .                .  "10       13 

Poultry,                  .                .              ■  "          J8       19 

Butter,  (tub)     .               .               .  "18       22 

lump            .              ..  "           20       23 

Eons,                  ...  dozen       25 

POTATOES,                  .                .  bushel       75    1  00 

Cider,                                            .  barrel 


»# 


